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ORIGINAL DEDICATIONS. 



YOLUME THE FIRST. 



TO JOHN LORD SOMERS, BARON OF EVESHAM. 



My Lordy 

I SHOULD not act the pait of an impartial 
Spectator, If I dedicated the following pa- 
pers to one who is not of the most consum- 
mate and most acknowledged merit 

None but a person of a nnished character 
can be a proper patron of a work which 
endeavours to cultjyate and polish human 
life by promoting virtue and knowledge, 
and by recommending^hatsoever may oe 
either use^ or ornamental to society. 

I know that the homage I now pay you, 
is offering a kind of violence to one who is 
as solicitous to shun applause, as he is as^ 
mduous to deserve it but, my lord, this is 
perhaps the only particular in which your 
prudence will be always disappointed. 

While justice, candour, equanimity, a 
zeal for the ^ood of your country, and the 
most persuasive eloquence in brining over 
others to it, are valuable distinctions, you 
are not to expect that the public will so far 
comply with your inclinations, as to forbear 
celebrating such extraordinary qualities. It 
is in vain that you have endeavoured to 
cimceal your share of merit in the many 
national services which you have effected. 
Do what vou will, the present age will be 
talking ot vour virtues, though posterity 
alone will qo them justice. 

Other men pass through oppoations and 
contending interests in 9ie ways of ambi- 
tion; but your great abilities have been in- 
vited to power, and importuned to accept 
of advancement Nor is it strange that tms 
should happen to yoar lordship, who could 
bring into the service of your sovereign the 
arts and polides of ancient Greece and 
Rome; as well as the most exact knowledge 
of our own constitution in particular, and of 



the interests of Europe in ^eral; to which 
I must also add, a certain dignity in yourself 
that (to sav the least of it) has been always 
equal to those great honours which have 
been conferred upon you. 

It is very well known how much the 
church owed to you in the most dangerous 
day it ever saw, that of the arraignment of 
its prelates;* and how far the civil power, 
in the late and present reign, has been 
indebted to your counsels and wisdom. 

But to enumerate the great advantages 
which the public has received from your 
administration, would be a more proper 
work for a history, than for an address of 
this nature. 

Your loi-dship appears as great in your 
private life, as m the most important offices 
which you have borne. I would, therefore, 
rather choose to speak of the pleasure you 
afford all who are admitted to your con* 
versation, of vour elegant taste m all the 
polite arts, of learning, of vour great hu- 
manity and complacency ot manners, and 
of the surprising influence which is peculiar 
to you, in making every one who converses 
with your lordship prefer you to himself, 
without thinking the less meanly of his own 
talents. But if I should take notice of all 
that might be observed in your lordship, I 
should have nothing new to say upon any 
other character of distinction, I am, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's most devoted. 
Most obedient humble servant, 
THE SPECTATOR. 



* He wu one of Uw coaaiel for tlw wven UalKqie Iibp 
linl688. 



YOItUBK THE SECOHB. 



TO CHARLES LORD HALIFAX. 



My Liordf 

Similitude of manners and studies is 
usually mentioned as one of the strongest 
motives to aJection and esteem: but the 



pasfflonate veneration I have for your lord- 
ship, I think, flows from an admiration of 
qualities in you, of which, in the whole 
course of these papery I have acknow- 
11 
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ledged myself incapable. While I busy 
myself as a stranger upon earth, and can 
pretend to no other than being a looker-on, 
you are conspicuous in the busy and polite 
world, both in the world of men, and that 
of letters. While I am silent and unob- 
served in public meetings, you are admired 
by all that approach you, as the life and 
genius of the conversation. What a happy 
conjuflction of different talents meets in mm 
whose whole discourse is at once animated 
by the strength and force of reason, and 
adorned with all the graces and embellish- 
ments of wit! When learning irradiates 
common life, it is then in its highest use and 
perfection; and it is to such as your lord- 
ship, that the sciences owe tne esteem 
which they have with the active part of 
mankind. Knowledge of books in recluse 
men, is like that sort of lantern which 
hides him who carries it, and serves only 
to pass through secret and gloomy paths of 



his own; but in the possesion of a man of 
bufflness, it is as a torch in the hand of one 
who is willing and able to show those who 
were bewildered, the way which leads to 
their prosperity and welfare. A generous 
concern for your country, and a passion fcnr 
every thing which is truly ereat and noble, 
are what actuate all your me and actions; 
and I hope you will forgive me when I have 
an ambition this book may be placed in the 
library of so good a judee of what is valua- 
ble; in that library wnere the choice is 
such, that it will not be a disparagement to 
be the meanest author in it Forgive me, 
my lord, for taking this occafiion en telling 
all the world how ardently I love and ho- 
nour you; and that I ten, with the utmost 
gratitude for all your favours, 

MT LORD, 

Your Lordship's most obliged, most obe- 
dient, and most humble servant, 
THE SPECTATOR. 



VOLUME THE THIRD. 



TO tHE RIGHT HON. HENRY BOYLE.* 



Sir, 1712. 

As the professed deagn of this work is to 
entertain its readers in general, without 
giving offbnce to any particular person, it 
would be difficult to find out so proper a 
patron for it as yourself, there heme none 
whose merit is more universally acknow- 
ledged by all parties, and who has made 
himself more friends, and fewer enemies. 
Your great abilities and unquestioned in- 
tegrity, in those high employments which 
you have passed through, f would not have 
been able to have raised you this general 
approbation, had they not been accom- 
panied with that moderation in a high for- 
tune, and that affability of manners, which 
are so conspicuous through all parts of your 



* Youngest won of Charles Lord Cliflbrd. He was 
oreated Baron Charleton, in 1714 ; bat dying, unmarried, 
in 1735, the title died with him. 

t He was several years secretary of state during the 
veign of dneen Anne. 



life. Your aversion to any ostentatious arts 
of setting to show those ^reat services which 

Sou have done the public, has not likewise a 
ttle contributed to that universal acknow- 
ledgment which is paid you by your coun- 

The consideration of this part of your 
character, is that which hinders me from 
enlarging on those extraordinary talents 
which have given you so great a figure in 
the British senate, as well as in that ele- 
gance and politeness which appear in your 
more retired conversation. I should be un- 
pardonable if, after what I have said, I 
should longer detain you with an address of 
this nature: I cannot, however, conclude it, 
without acknowledging those great obliga* 
tions which you have laid upon, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 

THE SPECTATOR. 



yOIiimiE THE FOURTH. 



TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 



My Lord, 171% 

As it is natural to have a fondness for 
what has cost us much time and attention 
to produce, I hope your grace will forgive 
my endeavour to preserve this work from 
oblivion by affixing to it your memorable 
name. 



I shall not here presume to mention the 
illustrious passages of your life, which are 
celebrated oy the whole age, and have been 
the subject of the most sublime pens; but if 
1 coiild convey you to posterity in your pri- 
vate character, and aescribe the stature* 
the behaviour, and aspect, of the Duke of 
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Marlborough, I question not but it would 
fill the reader with more agreeable images, 
and give lum a more delightful entertain- 
ment than what can be found in the follow- 
ing or any other book. 

One cannot indeed without offence to 
yourself observe, that you excel the rest of 
mankind in the least, as well as the greatest 
endowments. Nor were it a circumstance 
to be mentioned, if the graces and attrac- 
tions of your person were not the only pre- 
eminence you have above others, which is 
left almost unobserved by greater writers. 

Yet how pleasing would it be to those 
who shall read the surprising revolutions in 
your story, to be made acquainted with 
your ordinaiylife and deportment! How 
pleasing would it be to hear that the same 
man, wno carried fire and sword into the 
countries of all that had opposed the cause 
of libCTty, and struck a terror into the 
armies ot France, had, in the midst of his 
hig^ station, a behaviour as gentle as is 
usual in the first steps towards greatness! 
And if it were possible to express that easy 
grandeur, whidii did at once persuade and 
command, it would appear as clearly to 
fnose to come, as it does to his contempora- 
ries, that all the great events which were 
brought to pass under the conduct of so 
well-governed a spirit, were the blessings 
of heaven upon wisdom and valour; and all 
which seem adverse, fell out by divine per- 
mission, which we are not to search into. 

You have passed that year of life wherein 



the most able and tortunate captain before 
your time, declared he had lived long enough 
Doth to nature and to glory; and your grace 
ma}r make that reflection with much more 
justice. He spoke it after he had arrived 
at empire by an usurpation upon those 
whom ne haa enslaved: but the Prince of 
Nindelheim* may rejoice in a soverei^ty 
which was the gift of him whose domimoua 
he had preserved. 

Glory established upon the uninterrupted 
success o( honourable deagns and actions, 
is not subject to diminution; nor can Bsiy* 
attempts prevail against it, but in the pro- 
portion which the narrow circuit of rumour 
Dears to the unlimited extent of fame. 

We may congratulate your grace not only 
upon your high achievements, but likewise 
upon the happy expiration of your com- 
mand, by which your glory is put out of 
the power of fortune: and when your per- 
son shall be so too, that the Author and 
Disposer of all thinjgs may place you in that 
higher mansion of^bliss and immortality 
which is prepared for good princes, law- 
givers, and heroes, when he in his due time 
removes them from the envy of mankind^ 
is the hearty prayer of, 

MY LORD, 

Your Grace's most obedient, most devoted, 
humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



* TIUs title was confinrred upon tba Dake by tbe Eko- 
peror, after tbe battle of Hocbatadt 



YOLITME THE FIFTH. 



TO THE EARL OF WHARTON. 



MjLord, iri2-13. 

The author of the Spectator, having pre- 
fixed before each of his volumes the name 
of some ereat persons to whom he has par- 
ticular obligations, lays his claim to your 
lordship's patronaee upon the same ac- 
count. I must confess, my lord, had not I 
already received great instances of your 
favour, I should have been afraid of sub- 
mitting a work of this nature to ^our peru- 
aaL You are so thoroughly acquainted with 
the characters of men, and all the parts of 
human life, that it is impossible for the least 
misrepresentation of them to escape your 
notice. It is your lordship's particular dis- 
tinction that you are master of the whole 
compass of business, and have signalized 
younelf in all the different scenes of it 
We admire some for the dignity, others for 
^e popularity of their behaviour; some for 
their clearness of jud^ent, others for their 
happiness (i expression; some for the lay- 
ing of schemes* and others for the putting 
them in execution* It isyourlordship only 



who enjoys these several talents united, and 
that too in as great perfection as others pos- 
sess them mngly. Your enemies acknow- 
ledge this great extent in your lordship's 
character, at the same time that they use 
their utmost industry and invention to de- 
rogate from it But it is for your honour 
that those who are now your enemies were 
always so. You have acted in so much con- 
sistency with yourself, and promoted the 
interests of your country in so uniform a 
manner, that even those who would misre- 
present your generous designs for the public 
good, cannot but approve the steadiness and 
mtrepidity with which you pursue them. 
It is a most sensible pleasure to me that I 
have this opportunity of professing myself 
one of your great admirers, and in a very 
particular manner, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's most obliged, and 
most obedient humble servant, 
THE SPECTATOR- 
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VOLUME THE SIXTH. 



TO THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 



My Lord, 1712-13. 

VERT many favours and d^litics (re- 
ceived from you in a private cax)acity) 
-vrhich I have no other way to acknowledee, 
will, I hope, excuse this presumption; but 
the justice I, as a Spectator, owe your cha- 
racter, places me above the want of an 
excuse. Candour and openness of heart, 
which shine in all your words and actions, 
exact the highest esteem from all who have 
the honour to know you ; and a winning 
condescenaon to all subordinate to you, 
made business a pleasure to those who ex- 
ecuted it under you, at the same time that 
it heightened her majesty's favour to all 
those who had the happiness of having it 
conveyed through your hands. A secretary 
of state, in the mterest of mankind, joined 
with that of his fellow-subjects, accom- 
plished with a great facility and elegance 
m all the modem as well as ancient lan- 
guages, was a happy and proper member 
of a ministry, by whose services your sove- 
reign is in so high and flourishing a condi- 
tion, as makes all other princes and poten- 1 



tates powerful or inooiinderable in Europe, 
as they are friends or enemies to Great 
Britain. The importance of those great 
events which happened during that adr 
ministratioD in which joar lordaKip bore so 
important a chaive, will be acknowltdged 
as long as time shall endure. I shall not 
therefore attempt to rehearse those illus- 
trious passages, but give this application a 
more private and particular tnni, in desir- 
ing your lordship would continue your fa- 
vour and patronage to me, as yon are a 
gentleman of the most polite literature, and 
perfectly accomplished in the knowledge 
of books* and men, which makes it neces- 
sary to beseech your indulgence to the fol- 
lowine leaves, and the author ^ them, who 
is, with the greatest truth and respect, » 

MT LORD, 

Your Lordship's obliged, obedient, ^ 
and humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



* His lordfhip was Um fbander of Um fpleiidid ana 
truly valuable Ubraiy at Altborp. 



YOLUIHE THE SEvjshtH. 



TO MR. METHUEN.* 



Sir, 

It is with great pleasure I take an oppor- 
tuni^ of publishing the gratitude I owe you 
for tne place you allow me in your friend- 
ship and familiarity. I will not acknow- 
ledge to you that I have often had you in 
my thoughts, when I have endeavoured to 
draw, in some parts of these discourses, the 
character of a good-natured, honest, and 
accomplished gentleman. But such repre- 
sentations give my reader an idea of a i>er- 
Bon blameless only, or only laudable for 
such perfections as extend no farther than 
to his ovm private advantage and reputa- 
tion. 

But when I speak of you, I celebrate one 
who has had the happiness of possessing also 
those qualities which make a man use^ to 
society, and of having had opportunities 
of exerting them in the most conspicuous 
manner. 

•Of BtBhopa-Caninica, in the county of Wilti; after- 
ward! Sir Paul Mettauen, K. B. He was eeve^al years 
ambaamdor at tbe eourt of LisboDt wbera be condueted 
kinaelf wiUi great ability. 



The great part you had, as British am- 
bassador, in procuring and cultivating the 
advantageous commerce between the courts 
of England and Portugal, has purchased 
you the lasting esteem of all who under- 
stand the interest of either nation. 

Those personal excellencies which are 
overrated by the ordinary world, and too 
much neglected by wise men, you have ap- 
plied with the justest skill and judgment. 
The most graceful address in horseman- 
ship, in the use of the sword, and in danc- 
ing, has been employed by you as lower 
arts; and as they have occaMonally served 
to cover or introduce the talents of a skil- 
ful minister. 

But your abilities have not appeared only 
in one nation. When it was your province to 
act as her majesty's minister at tne court of 
Savoy, at that time encamped, you accom- 
panied that gallant prince through all the 
vicissitudes of his fortune, and shared by 
his side the dangers of that glorious day in 
which he recovered his capital. As far as 
it regards personal qualities, you attained. 
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in that one hoar, the highest militaty re- 
putation. The behaviour of our minifter 
m the action, and the good offices done the 
iranmiished in the name of the Queen of 
£iigland, gave both the conqueror and the 
cafKive the most lively examples of the 
courage and generosity of the nation he re* 
presented. 

Your friends and companions in your ab* 
sence frequently talk these things of you; 
and you cannot hide from us (by the most 
discreet silence in any thing which regards 
yourself) that the frank entertainment we , 



have at yaar table, your easy oondescennori 
in little incidents of mirth and diversion^ 
and general complacency of mannersi are 
far from being the greatest obligations we 
have to you. I do assure you, there is not 
one of your friends has a ereater sense of 
ymir merit in eeneral, and of the &voari 
you every day do us, thaOt 

SIR, 

Your most obedient, 

■ad most humble servant, 

RICHARD STEELE. 



VOLUME THE EIGHTH. 
TO WILLIAM HONEYCOMB, ESQ.* 



The seven former volumes of the Spec- 
tator having been dedicated to some of the 
moat celebrated persons of the age, I take 
l€a^ to inscribe this eighth and last to you, 
as to a gentleman who nath ever been am- 
bitious of appearing in the best company. 

You are now wholly retired frcm the 
busy part of mankind, and at leisure to re- 
flect upon your past achievements; for 
which reason I look upon you as a person 
very well qualified for a dedication. 

I may possibly disappoint my readers, 
and yourself too, if I do not endeavour on 
this occasion to make the world stcquainted 
with your virtues. And here, sir, I shall 
not compliment you upon your birth, per- 
son, or tortune; nor on any other the like 
perfections which vou possess, whether you 
will or no; but shsul only touch upon those 
which are of your own acquiring, and in 
which every one must allow you have a 
real merit 

Your janty air and easy motion, the vo- 
lubility of your discourse, the suddenness 
of your lau^h, the management of your 
snuflf-box, with the whiteness of your hands 
and teeth fwhich have justly gained you 
the envy of the most ix)lite part of the 
male world, and the love of the matest 
beauties in the female) are entirely to be 
ascribed to your own personal genius and 
application. 

You are formed for these accomplish- 
ments by ahappjT turn of nature, and have 
finished yourseu in them by the utmost im- 
provements of art A man that is defective 
m either of these qualiiications (whatever 
may be the secret ambition of lus heart) 
must never hope to make the figure you 
have done, among the fashionable part of 
his species. It is therefore no wonder we see 
such multitudes of aspirine young men fall 
rhoit of you in all these oeautites of your 
character, notwithstanding the study and 
practice of them is the whole business of 



* G«B«raI1y mippoMd to be OoL Cteland. 



their lives. But I need not tell you that the 
free and disengaged behaviour of a fine 
gentleman makes as many awkward beaux^ 
as the easiness of your favourite hath made 
inapid poets. 

At present you are content to aim all 
your charms, at your own spouse, without 
farther thought of mischief to any others 
of ' the sex. I know you had formerly 
a very great contempt for that pedantic 
race of mortals who call themselves philo- 
sophers; and yet, to your honour be it 
spoken, there is not a sage of them all could 
have better acted up to their precepts in 
one of the most important i>oints of hfe: I 
mean, in that generous disregard of popu- 
lar opinion which you show^l some years 
ago, when you chose for your wife an ob^ 
scure young woman, who doth not indeed 
pretend to an ancient family, but has cer- 
tainly as many forefathers as any lady in 
the land, if she could but reckon up their 
names. 

I must own I concdved very extraordi' 
nary hopes of you from the moment that 
you confessed your ag^, and from dght- 
and-forty (where ^ou nad stuck so many 
years) very ingemously stepped into your 
grand climacteric. Your deportment has 
nnce been very venerable and becoming. 
If I am rightly informed, you make a re- 
gular appearance every quarter-sessions 
among your brothers of the quorum; and 
if things go on as they do, stand fair for 
being a colonel of the militia. I am told 
that your time passes away as apeeabl^ 
in the aHivsements of a country iSe, as it 
ever did in the eallantries of the town; and 
that you now take as much pleasure in the 
planting of young trees, as you did formerly 
m the cutting down of your old ones. In 
short, we hear from all hands that you are 
thoroughly reconciled to your dirtyacres, 
and have not too much wit to lofilTlnto your 
own estate. 

Alter having spoken thus much of my 
patron, I must taie the privilege of an au* 
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thorfai saying aomcthiiir of myself. I shall 
therefore oeig leave to add, that I have pur- 
posely omitted setting those marks to the 
end c« every paper, which appeared in my 
former Tcdumes, that you may have an opn 
portunity of showing Mrs. Honeycomb the 
shrewdness of your conjectures, by ascrib- 
ing every speculation to its proper author: 



thoueh you know how often many pio- 
fbuna critics in styie and sentiments &ve 
very judiciously eived in this particular* 
before they were Ipt into the secret I 
am, 

SIR,^ 

Your most fedthfiil humble servant, 
THE SPECTATOR. 



THE BOOKSELLER TO THE HEADER. 



In the six hundred and thirty-second 
Spectator the reader will find an account 
of the rise of this dehth and last volume. 

I have not been aole to prevail upon the 
several gentlemen who were concerned in 
this work to letmeacquaint the world with 
their 



Perhaps it will be unnecessaiy to inform 
the reader, that no other papers which 
have appeared under the title of the Spec- 
tator, since the closing of this eighth vol« 
ume, were written by any of those eentle- 
men who had a hana in this or the former 
volumes. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In presenting to the American public this new edition of the writings of 
Joseph Addison, the publishers hold it altogether superfluous and unneces- 
flary to say anything in commendation of the works themselves, or make any 
reference to the established and increasing celebrity of the author. That 
celebrity has been deUberately conferred by a succession of generations, and 
the name of Addison is permanently enrolled among the brightest that adorned 
the Augustan age of English literature. A few words, howeyer, of comment 
upon the peculiar adyantages of this edition may be permitted, it is hoped, if 
on no other ground, at least as showing the anxiety of the publishers to pro- 
vide the community with the best which they can obtain, and the most suited 
to gratify the wants and wishes of every reader. 

The superiority of this edition over any heretofore published in this coun- 
try, or, indeed, in England, consists in its convenience of form, its low price, 
its accuracy, its neatness of mechanical execution, and, above all, its complete- 
ness. It comprises not only all the essays, letters, poems, criticisms, tales, 
descriptions, and dramatic works of Addison, but also the whole of the Spec- 
tator; this last being a new and very useful arrangement, inasmuch as many 
of the finest essays, narratives, and characters in that admirable series were 
contributed jointly by Addison and others. The delightful character of Sir 
Roger de Coverley, lor instance, was frequently taken up by Steele ; and the 
pens of Steele, Budcell, and several others of the contributors, were quite as 
often employed in the beautiful papers relating to " The Club** as was that 
of Addison. It is evident that, by separating those of the latter from the 
others, as has been done in former editions of his works, the continuity of the 
story is destrojred and the pleasure of the reader materially diminished. In 
this point of view alone the edition now offered must be considered vastly 
preferable. 

Care has been taken, nevertheless, to designate not only the papers con- 
tributed by Addison, but also those furnished by each of the other writers ; 
and in all other^respects the edition of the Spectator comprised within these 
volumes is as complete and perfect as any ever published. The publishers 
have only to add the expression of their hope, that the favour of the public to 
this undertaking may be such as shall encourage them to the production of 
other English classics, in a corresponding style of excellence, literary and 
mechanical. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 



Na 1.] Thunday, March 1, 1710-11. 

Non fumnm ex fttlgors, led ex Aimo dare luoem 
Coeitat, ut speciosa detune miraeula |iromat. 

Htr.AnPott.yvt.liX 

One with a flanh begins, and ends in smoke ; 
Another out of smoke tirinss glorious light, 
And, (without raising expectation high) 
Sarpinses ub with dassling miracles. Roummmvn, 

I HAVE observed that a reader seldom 
X>eruses a book with pleasure, till he knows 
whether the writer oi it be a black or a fcdr 
man, of a mild or choleric disposition, mar- 
ried or a bachelor, with other particulars 
of the like nature, that conduce verjr much 
to the right understanding of an author. 
To gratify this curiosity, which is so na- 
tural to a reader, I design this paper and 
my next, as prefatonr discourses to tny fol- 
lowing writings, ana shall give some ac- 
count m them of the several persons that are 
engaged in this work. As the chief trouble 
of compiling, digesting and correcting will 
fall to my snare, I must do myself the jus- 
tice to open the work with my own history. 

I was bom to a small hereditary estate, 
which according to the tradition ot the vil- 
lage where it Bes, was bounded by the 
same hedges and ditches in William the 
Conauerors time that it is at present, and 
has oeen delivered down from father to 
son, whole and entire, without the loss or 
acquisition of a sind6 field or meadow, 
during the space of six hundred years. 
There runs a story in the family, that 
r when my mother was gone with cnild of 
me about three months, she dreamt that 
she was brought to bed of a Judge. Whe- 
ther this might proceed from a lawsuit 
which was then depending in the family^ 
or my father's being a justice of the peace, 
I cannot determine; for I am not so vain 
as to think it presaged any dignity that I 
should arrive at in my future ufe, though 
that was the interpretation which the 
neighbourhood put upon it The gravity 
of my behaviour at my very first appear- 
ance in the world, and aU the time that I 
sucked, seemed to favour my mother's 
dream : for, as she has often told me, I 
threw away my rattle before I was two 
months old, and would not make use of my 
coral until they had taken away the bells 
from it. 

As for the rest of my infancy, there be- 
ing nothing in it remarkable, I shall pass 



it over in silence. I find, that during my 
nonage, I had the reputation of a very sul- 
len youth, but was always a favourite with 
my schoolmaster, who used to say, "that 
my parts were solid, and would wear well, 
I had not been long at the university, be- 
fore I distinguished myself by a most pro- 
found silence; for during tne space of 
eight years, excepting in the public exer- 
cises of the college, I scarce uttered the 
Quantity of an hundred words; and indeed 
do not remember that I ever spoke three 
sentences together in my whole life. 
Whilst I was in this learned body, I ap- 
plied myself with so much diligence to my 
studies, that there are very few celebrated 
books, either in the learned or the modem 
tongues, which I am not acquainted with. 

trpon the death of my father, I was re- *- 
solved to travel into foreign countries, and 
therefore left the university, with the cha- 
racter of an odd, unaccountable fellow, that 
had a great deal of learning, if I would but 
show it An insatiable thirst after know- 
ledge carried me into all the countries of 
Europe, in which there was any thing new 
or strange to be seen; nay, to such a de- 
gree wa3 my curiosity raised, that having 
read the controversies of some great men 
concerning the antiquities of Egypt, I 
made a voyage to Grand Cairo, on pur- 
pose to take the measure of a pyramid; ' 
and as soon as I had set myself right in that 
particular, returned to my native country 
with great satisfaction.* 

I have passed my latter years in this city, 
where I am frequentiy seen in most public 

S laces, though there are not above half a 
ozen of my select friends that know me; 
of whom my next paper shall give a more 
particular account There is no place of 
general resort wherein I do not often 
make my appearance; sometimes I am seen 
thrusting my head into a round of poUti- 
cians at Will's, and listening with great at^ 
tention to the narratives that are Ta»d& in 
those littie circular audiences. Sometimes 
I smoke a pipe at Child's,! and whilst I 



• This is, probably, an allusion to Mr. John Gvearefc 
astronomical nroftnor at Oxford, who in 164S pnhSak- 
ed a work entitled • Pyramf dogiaphia.* .. ^ ^ _^ 

t Child's coflbe-house war in St. Paul's churtli-yar^ 

and much flnequented by the clergy ; St. James's is ia 

its oriffinal situation ; Jonathan's was in* Chang»> 

altof.and the Roeewas oathe weat fide of TenBvla-ba& 

17 
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. iseift-aCfeiflite ke)*tiJ><hiifg'6ut the Post- 
man, overhear the conversation of every 
table in the room. I appear on Sunday 
nights at St. James's coffee-house, and 
sometimes join the little committee of po- 
litics in the inner-room, as one who comes 
there to hear and improve. My face is 
likewise very well known at the Grecian, 

i/rhe Cocoa-tree, and in the theatres both of 
Dmry-lane and the Hay-market. I have 
been taken for a merchant upon the Ex- 
change for above these ten years, and 
sometimes pass for a Jew in the assembly 
of stock-jobbers at Jonathan's. In short, 
wherever I see a cluster of people, I al- 
ways mix with them, though I never open 

I m/lips but in my own club. 

Thus I live in the world rather as a 
Spectator of mankind, than as one of the 
species, by which means I have made my- 
self a speculative statesman, soldier, rtier- 
chant, and artisan, without ever meddling 
with any practical part in life. I am very 

* well versed in the theory of a husband, or 
a father, and can discern the errors in the 
economy, business, and diversion of others, 
better than those who are engaged in them; 
as standers-by discover blots, which are 
apt to escape those who are in the game. 
I never espoused any party with violence, 
and am resolved to observe an exact lyu; 
tialiiy between the Whigs and Tories, un- 
less I shall be forced to declare myself by 
the hostilities of either side. In short, I 
have acted in all the parts of my life as a 
looker-on, which is the character I intend 
to preserve in this paper. 

1 have given the reader just so much of 
ray history and character, as to let him see 
I am not altogether unqualified for the busi- 
ness I have undertaken. As for other par- 
ticulars in my life and adventures, I shall 
insert them in following papers, as I shall 
see occasion. In the mean time, when I 
consider how much I have seen, read, and 
heard, I begin to blame my own tacitur- 
nity; and since I have neither time nor in- 
clination, to communicate the fulness of my 
heart in speech, I am resolved to do it in 
writing, and to print myself out, if possi- 
ble, before I die. I have been often told 
by my friends, that it is a pity so many 
useful discoveries which I have made 
should be in the possession of a ^ent man. 
For this reason, therefore, I shall publish 
a sheet full of thoughts every mommg, for 
the benefit of ray contemporaries; and if I 
can any way contribute to the dive^on, or 
j improvement of the country in which I 
live, I shall leave it when I am summoned 
out of it, with the secret satisfaction of 
thinking that I have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material points 
which I have not spoken to in this paper; 
and which, for several important reasons, 
I must keep to myself, at least for some 



[NaS. 

is reasonable; but as for these three parti- • 
culars, thdugh I am sensible they might 
tend very much to the embellishment of 
my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolu- 
tion of communicating them to the public 
They would indeed draw me out of that ob- 
scurity which I have enjoyed for many 
years, and expose me in puolic places to 
several salutes and civilities, which have 
been always very disagreeable to me; for 
the greatest pain I can suffer, is the being 
talked to, and being stared at It is for 
this reason likewise, that I keep my com- 
plexion and dress as very great secrets; 
though it is not impossible but I may make 
discoveries of both in the progress of the 
work I have undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon 
myself, I shall in to-morrow's paper give 
an account of those gentlemen who are con- 
cerned with me in this work; for, as I have 
before intimated, a plan of it is kid and 
concerted (as all other matters of import- 
ance are) in a club. However, as my 
friends have engaged me to stand in the 
front, those who have a mind to corre- 
spond with me, may direct their letters to 
the Spectator, at Mr. Buckley's, in Little 
Britain. For I must fiirther acquaint the 
reader, that though our club meet only on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, we have ap- 
pointed a committee to sit every night for 
the inspection of all such papers as may- 
contribute to the advancement of the pul>- 
lie weal. C. 



time: I mean an account of my name, my 
age, and my lodgings. I must confess, I 
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A8t alii Kx 
Et pluret, QUO conclamsiit ore.— Juv, SaL vii. 167. 

Six more at least join their consenting roioo. - » *^ " * 

The first of our society is a gentleman of ' 1/ 
Woipestershire, of an ancient descent, a 
baronet, his name is sir Ro^er de Coverly. 
His great grandfather was mventor of that 
famous country-dance which is called after 
him. All who know that shire are very 
well acquainted with the parts and the 
merits of sir Roger. He is a gentleman 
that is v^ry j^jngiilar in hlsL behaidbour, but ^ 
his sing idantie s proceed from his good 
sense, Mid are contradictions to the man- 
ners of the world, only as he thinks the^ 
world is in the wrong. However, this hu- 
mour creates him no enemies, for he does 
nothing with sourness or obstinacy; and his 
being unconfined to modes and forms, 
makes himbut the readier and more capa- 
ble to please and oblige all who know him. 
When he is in town, he lives in Soho- 
square.* It is said, he keeps himself a 



* Sobo-Bquare was at that time the i^enteeleat part ' 
of tlie town. The handsome houie, built by the unfor- 
tunate Duke of Monmoath, occupied, untif the year 

" 'i 1 -^A- w « , -. --; — 7» - j 1T73, the whole of the ground on which Bateman*a 

would graoiy my reader m any thmg that I buiidinca now stand. 
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bachelor hj reason he was crossed in love 

^> by a perverse beautiful widow of the next 
county to him. Before this disappoint- 
ment, sir Roger was what you call a fine 
— gentleman, had often suppea with my Loixi 

«- Rochester and sot George Etherege, fought 
a duel upon his first coming to town, and 

■^ kicked bully Dawson* in a public coffee- 
house for calling him youngster. But be- 
ing iU used by the abovementioned widow, 
he was veiy serious for a year and a half; 
and though, his temper being naturally jo- 
vial, he at last got over it, he grew careless 
of himself, and never dressed afterwards. 
He continues to wear a coat and doublet of 
the same cut that were in fashion at the 
time of his repulse, which, in his merry 
humours, he tells us, has been in and out 
twelve times since he first wore it. It is 
said Sir Roger grew humble in his desires 
after he had forgot his cruel beauty, inso- 

^ much that it is reported he has frequently 
offended in point of chastity with beggars 
and gypsies: but this is looked upon, by his 
friends, ratlier as a matter of raillery than 
truth. He is now in his fiftv-sixth year, 
cheerful, gay, and hearty; keeps a good 
house both in town and country; a great 
lover of mankind: but there is such a 
mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he is 
rather beloved than esteemed. His tenants 
grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all 
the young women profess love to him, and 
the young men are glad of his company. 
When he comes into a house, he calls the 
servants by their names, and talks all the 
way up stairs to a visit. I must not omit, 
that Sir Roger is a justice of the quorum; 
that he fills the chsdr at a quarter-sessions 
with great abilities, and three months ago 
gained univenal applause, by explaining 
a passage in the game-act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and au- 
thority am(Hig us is another bachelor, who 
is a member of the Inner Temple, a man 
of great probity, wit and understanding; 
but he has chosen his place of residence 
rather to obey the direction of an old hu- 
moursome father, than in pursuit of his 
own inclinations. He was placed there to 
study the laws of the land, and is the most 
learned of any of the house in those of the 
stage. Aristotle and Longinus are much 
better understood by him than Littleton or 
Coke. The father sends up every post 
questions relating to marriage-articles, 
leases and tenures, in the neighbourhood; 
all which questions he agrees with an at- 
torney to answer and take care of in the 
lump. He is studying the passions them- 
selves when he should be inouirin^ into the 
debates among men whicn arise from 
them. He knows the argument of each of 
the orations of Demosthenes and Tully, 

* This ftnow was a noted ataarper, awanerer, and 
4abaacheealwot town, at the time bare pointed out; 
tie was wen known in BlackfKan and iU tben ihfi- 
mona purlieua. 



but not one case in the leports of our own 
courts. No one ever took him for a fool; 
but none, except his intimate friends, know 
he has a great deaJ of wit This turn 
makes him at once both disinterested and 
agreeable. As few of his thoughts are 
drawn from business, they are most of them - 
fit for conversation. His taste for books 
is a little too just for the age he lives in; 
he has read all, but approves of very few. 
His familiarity with the customs, manners, 
actions and writings of the ancients, makes 
him a very delicate obser\'er of what oc- 
curs to him in the present world. He is an 
excellent critic, and the time of the play 
is his hcur of business; exactly at five he 
passes through New-Inn, crosses through 
Kussel-court, and takes a turn at Will's 
till the play begins; he has his shoes rub- 
bed and his periwig powdered at the bal^- 
ber's as you go into the Rose. It is for 
the good of the audience when he is at 
a play, for the actors have an ambition to 
please hitn. 

The person of next consideration is Sir 
Andrew Freeport, a merchant of great 
eminence in the city of London; a person 
of indefatigable industrv, strong reason, 
and great experience. His notions of trade 
are noble and generous, and (as every rich 
man has usually some sly way of jesting, 
which would make no great figure were he 
not a rich man) he calls the sea the British 
Common. He is acquainted with com- 
merce in all its parts, and will tell you that 
it is a stupid and barbarous way to extend 
dominion by arms; for true power is to be 
got by arts and industry. He will often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were 
well cultivated, we should gain from one 
nation; and if another, from another. I 
have heard him prove, that diligence 
makes more lasting acquisitions than va- 
lour, and that sloth has mined more na- 
tions than the sword. He aboimds in se- 
veral frugal maxims, amongst which the 
greatest favourite is, • A penny saved is a 
penny got * A general trader of good sense 
IS pleasanter company than a general scho- 
lar; and Sir Andrew 'having a natural un- 
affected eloquence, the perspicuity of his 
discourse gives the same pleasure that wit 
would in another man. He has made his 
fortune himself; and says that England 
may be richer than other kingdoms, by as 
plain methods as he himself is richer than 
other men; though at the same time I can 
say this of him, that there is not a point in 
the compass, but blows home a ship in 
which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the chib-room 
sits Captain Sentiy, a gentleman of great 
courage, good understanding, but invinci- 
ble modesty. He is one of those that de- 
serve very well but are very awkward at 
putting their talents within the observation 
of such as should take notice of them. He 
was some yeara a captain, and behaved 
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himself with great gaUantiy in several en- 
^gements and at several sieges; but hav- 
ng a small estate of his own, and being 
«ext heir to Sir Roger, he has quitted a way 
if life in which no man can rise suitably to 
nis merit, who is not something of a cour- 
tier as well as a soldier. XJiaYeiifiaidhim 
gften lament, that in a profession where 
jneirtt IS placed in so conspicuous. a. vi&W> 
impudence should get the better of mpdi^- 
ty._ When he has talked to this purpose, 
I never heard him make a sour expression, 
but frankly confess that he left the. world, 
because he was not fit for it A strict h o* 
neaty and an even rpgular behaviour^ are 
inthemselvea obstacles, to him that must 
press thrauffh crowda who eadsavou* .at 
the same end with himself the favour of a 
cnrnmanrier. He will however in his way 
of talk excuse generals, for not dispoang 
according to men's desert, or inquiring into 
it; for, says he, that great man who has 
a mind to help me, has as many to break 
through to come at me, as I have to come 
at him: therefore he will conclude, that the 
man who would make a figure, especially 
in a military way, must get over all false 
modesty, and assist his patron arainst the 
importunity of other pretenders, oy a pro- 
per assurance in his own vindication. H& 
says it ia A fei3aiffl?wardio& tohp backward 
a-sserting what you oi^ght to expect, as it is 
a military fear to be slow in attacking 
when it ia your duty. With this candour 
does the gentleman speak of himself and 
others. The same frankness runs through 
all his conversation. The military part 
of his life has furnished him with manj 
adventures, in the relation of which he is 
very agreeable to the company; for he is 
never overbearing, though accustomed to 
command men in the utmost degree below 
him; nor ever too obsequious, from a habit 
of obejring men highly above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set 
of humourists, unacquainted with the gal- 
lantries and pleasures of the age, we have 
amongst us the gallant Will Honeycomb; 
a genueman who, according to his years, 
should be in the decline of his life; but 
having ever been very carefiil of his per- 
son, a^ always had a very easy fortune, 
time has made but a very liMe impression, 
dther by wrinkles on his forehead, or 
traces on his bnun. His person is well 
tumed,^ and of a good height He is verv 
ready at that sort of discourse with whicn 
men usually entertain women. He has all 
his life dressed very well, and remembers 
habits as others do men. He can smile 
when one speaks to hioti, and laughs ea^ly. 
He knows the history of every mode, and 
can inform you from which oi the French 
King's wenches, our wives and daughters 
oad this manner of curline their hair, that 
way of placing their hooSs; whose fnulty 
was covered by such a sort of petticoal, and 
whose vanity to show her foot made that 
part of the dress so short in such a year. In 



a word, all his conversation and knowledge 
has been in the female worid. As other 
men of his age will take notice to you what 
such a minister said upon such and such an 
occasion, he will tell you, when the duke 
of Monmobth danced at court, such a wo- 
man was then smitten, another was taken 
with him at the head of his troop in the 
Park. In all these important relations, he 
has ever about the same time received a 
kind glance, or a blow of a fan from some 
celebrated beauty, mother of the present 
lord Such-a-one. If you speak of a joung 
commoner, that said a lively thine m the 
house, he starts up, ' He has good Dlood in 
his vein; Tom Mirable be^t him; the 
rogue cheated me in that affiur; that young 
fellow's mother used me more like a dog 
than taiy woman I ever made advances 
to. * This way of talking of his, very much 
enlivens the conversation amongst us of a 
more sedate turn; and I find there is not 
one of the company, but myself, who rare- 
ly speak at all, but speaks of him as of that 
sort of man, who is usually called a well- 
bred fine gentleman. To conclude his cha- 
racter, where women are not concerned, 
he is an honest worthv man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to account 
him, whom I am next to speak of, as one 
-of our company; for he vints us but seldom, 
but when he does, it adds to everv man 
else a new enjoyment of himself. Jle is a 
clereyman, a very philosophic man, of ge-^ 
neralleamingy. great. aaactity of life, and 
the most exact good breeding. He has the 
misfortune to be of a very weak constitu* 
tion, and consequently cannot accept of such 
cares and busmess as preferments in his 
function would oblige him to; he is therefore 
among divines what a chamber-counsellor 
is among lawyers. The probity of his mind« 
and the integrity of his life, create him 
followers, as being eloquent or loud ad- 
vances others. He seldom introduces the 
subject he ^)eakg upon; but we ate«> far 
gone in years, that he observes when he ia 
among us, an earnestness to have him f^ 
on some divme toiHC, wUch he. always 
treats with much au^ority, as one who 
has no interest in this world, as one who 
is hastening to the object of all his wishes 
and conceives hope from his decays and in- 
firmities. These are mj onMxmy com- 
panions. R. 
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Et quoi quiique f^re studio devinctus adlwrat, 
Aut qaibuB in rebvi multum Bumus antemorati, 
Atque in qua ratione Aiit oontenu magie mefis. 
In aomnia eadem plenunque videmur oblre. 

Zwer. I. iv. M». 

^Wbat atadiea pleaae, what mo«t deliglit. 

And flu men*e ilioughts,tliey dream tbem o'er at night 

Onitk, 

lii one of my rambles, or rather specu- 
lations, I looked mto the great hall, where 
the bank is kept, and was not a little pleased 
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to see the directors, secretaries, and clerks, 
with all the other members df that weal- 
thy corporation, ranged in their several 
stations, according to the parts they act 
in that just and regular economv. This 
Tenved m my memory the many discourses 
which I had Doth read and heard, concern- 
ing the decay of public credit, with the 
methods of restoring it, and which in my 
opinion, have always been defective, be- 
cause they have always been made with 
an eye to separate interests, and party 
principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind 
^ employment for the indole night, so that 
I fdl insensibly into a kind of methodical 
dream, which disposed all my omtempla- 
tions into a vision or allegory, or what else 
the reader shall please to call it 

Methought I returned to the great hall, 
where I had been the morning before, but 
to my surprise, instead of the company that 
I left there, I saw, towards the upper end 
of the hall, a beautiful virgin seated on a 
throne of gold. Her name (as they told 
me) was Public Credit. The walls, in- 
stead of being adorned with pictures and 
maps, were hung with many acts of par- 
liament written in golden letters. At the up- 
per end of the hall was the Magna Charta, 
with the Act of Uniformity on the right 
hand, and the Act of Toleratiofi on the left. 
At the lower end of the hall was the Act 
of Settlement, which was placeA full in the 
eve of the vii^ that sat updn the throne. 
Both the sides of the haU were covered 
with such acts of parliament as had been 
made for the estabushment of public funds. 
The lady seemed to set an unspeakable 
value upion these several pieces of furni- 
ture, insomuch that she often rdEreshed her 
eye with them, and often smiled with a se- 
cret pleasure, as she looked upon them; 
but, at the same time, showed a very par^ 
ticular uneasiness, if she saw any thing 
approaching that might hurt them. She 
appeared, indeed, infinitely timorous in all 
her behaviour: and whether it was from 
the delicacy of her constitution, or that slie 
was troubled with vapours as I was after- 
wards tdd by one, who I found was none 
of her well-wishers, she chaneed colour, 
and startled at everv thing she heard. She 
was likewise (as I afterwards found) a 
greater valetudinarian than any I had ever 
met with, even in her own sex, and subject 
to such momentary consumptions, that in 
the twinkling of an eye, she would fall away 
fronf the norid complexion, and most 
healthful state of body, and wither into a 
skeleUHi. Her recoveries were often as 
sudden as her decays, insomuch that she 
would revive in a moment out of a wasting 
distemper, into a habit of the highest health 
and vigour. 

I had very soon an opportunity of observ- 
ing these quick turns and changes in her 
constitution. There sat at her feet a couple 
of tecretariesy who recdved every hour 



letters from all parts of the world, which 
the one or the other of tliem was perpetu- 
ally reading to her; and, according to the 
news she heard, to which she was exceed- 
ingly attentive, she changed colour, and 
discovered many symptoms of health or 
sickness. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap 
of bags of mone^, which were piled upon 
one another so high that they touched the 
ceiling. The floor on her right hand, and 
on her left, was covered with vast sums of 
gold that rose up in pyramids on either 
side of her. But this I did not so much 
wonder at, when I heard upon inquiry, that 
she had the same virtue in her touch, which 
the poets tell us a Lydian king was formerly 
possessed of 2 and that she could convert 
whatever she pleased into that precious 
metal. 

After a little dizziness, and confused - 
hurry of thought, which a man often meets t 
With in a dream, methought the hall was : 
alarmed, the doors flew open and there en- 
tered half a dozen of the most hideous 
phantoms that I had ever seen (even in a 
dream) before that time. They came in 
two by two, though matched in the most 
dissociable manner, and mingled together 
in a kind of dance. It would be tedious to ' 
describe their habits and persons, for which • 
reason I shall only inform my reader, that 
the first couple were Tyranny and Anar- 
chy, the second were Bigotry and Atheism, 
and the third the genius of a commonwealth, 
and a young man of about twenty-two years • 
of age,* whose name I could not learn. He 
had a sword in liis right hand, which in the 
dance he often brandished at the Act of 
Settlement; and a citizen, who stood by me, 
whispered in mv ear, that he saw a sponge 
in his left hanaf The dance of so many 
jarring natures put me in mind of the sun, 
moon, and earth, in the Rehearsal, that 
danced together for no other end but to 
eclipse one another. 

The reader will easilv suppose, by what 
has been before ssud, that the lady on the 
throne would have been almost frighted to 
distraction, had she seen but any one dF 
these spectres ; what then must have been 
her condition when she saw them all in a 
body ? She fainted and died away at Uie 
aght 

* Et neqne Jam color est misto candore nibori ; 
Nee vigor, et virei, et que modd vim plaoebant ; 
Nee corpaa remanet ' Ond^ Met, iii. 40. 

• Her ipiritfl ftint, 

Her bJooming cbeekB assume a pallid^teiat, 
And acaroe ber form remaina.* 

There was as great a change in the hill 
of money-ba|i:s, and the heaps of money; 
the former shrinking and falling into so 
many empty bags, that I now found not 



• Jamea Stuart, the pretended Prince of Walea, bora 
June 10, 168a See Tat. No. 187. 
1 1^ wipe out tbe national debt. 
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above a tenth part of them had been filled 
with' money. 

The rest, that took up the same space, 
and made the same figure, as the bags that 
were really filled with money, had been 
blown up with sur, and called into mv me- 
mory the bags full of wind, which Homer 
tells us his hero received as a present 
from iEolus. The great heaps of gold on 
either side of the throne, now appeared to 
be only heaps of paper, or little piles of 
notched sticks, bound up together m bun- 
dles, like Bath faggots. 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden deso- 
lation that had been made before me, the 
whole scene vanished. In the room of the 
frightful spectres, there now entered a se- 
cond dance of apparitions, very agreeably 
matched together, and made up of very 
amiable phantoms. The first pair was Li- 
berty with Monarchy at her right hand; the 
second was Moderation, leading in Reli- 
gion; and the third a person whom I had 
never seen,* with the Genius of Great 
Britain. At the first entrance the lady re- 
vived, the bags swelled to their former 
Dulk, the pile of faggots and heaps of paper 
changed into pyramids of guineas: and for 
my own part I was so transported with 
joy^, that I awaked, though I must confess I 
fam would have fallen asleep again to have 
closed my vision, if I could have done it. 
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^Egre^ii mortalem altique silenti t 

Hot. L. 3. Sat. vi. 58. 

One of ancommon silence and reserve. 

An author, when he first appears in the 
world, is very apt to believe it has nothing 
to think of but his performances. With a 
good share of this vanity in my heart, I 
made it my business these three days to 
listen after my own fame ; and as I have 
sometimes met with circumstances which 
did not displease me, I have been encoun- 
tered by othei's, which gave me much mor- 
tification. It is incredible to think how 
empty I have in this time ob.served some 
part of the species to be, what mere blanks 
they are when they first come abroad in 
the morning, how utterly they are at a 
stand, until they are set a-going by some 
paragraph in a newspaper. 

Such persons are very acceptable to a 
young author, for they desire no more in 
any thing but to be new, to be agreeable. 
If I found consolation among[ such, I was 
as much disquieted by the incapacity of 
othars. These are mortals who have a 
certain curiosity without power of reflec- 
tion, and perused my papers like specta- 
tors rather than readers. But there is so 
little pleasure in inquiries that so nearly 
concern ourselves, (it being the worst way 



• Tbe Elector of Hanow, aftorwarda Georfe L 



in the world to fame, to be too anxious 
about it) that upon the whole I resolved for 
the future to go on in my ordinary way; and 
without too much fear or hope about the 
business of reputation, to be very careful of 
the design of my actions, but very negli- 
gent i)f the consequences of them. 

It is an endless and frivolous pursuit to act 
by any other rule, than the care of satisfy- 
ing our own minds in what we do. One 
would think a silent man, who concerned 
himself with no one breathing, should be 
very little liable to misrepresentations; and 
yet I remember I was once taken up for a 
Jesuit, for no other reason but my profound 
taciturnity. It is from this misfortune, that 
to be out of harm's way, I have ever since 
affected crowds. He who comes into as- 
semblies only to gratify his curiosity, and 
not to make a figure, enjoys the pleasures 
of retirement in a more exquisite degree, 
than he possibly could in his closet; the 
lover, the ambitious, and the miser, are 
followed thither by a worse crowd than any 
they can withdraw from. To be exempt 
from the passions with which others are 
tormented, is the only pleasing solitude. I 
can very justly say with the ancient sage, 
* I am never less sdone than when alone. 

As I am insignificant to the company in 
publioplaces, and as it is visible 1 do not 
c«me thither as most do, to show myself, I 
gratify the vanity of all who pretend to 
make an appearance, and have often as 
kind looks trom well-dressed gentlemen 
and ladies, as a poet would bestow upon 
one of his audience. There are so many 
gratifications attend this public sort of ob- 
scurity, that some little distastes I daily 
receive have lost their anguish; and I did 
the other day, without the least displea- 
sure, overhear one say of me, ' that strange 
fellow ! ' and another answer, • I ha^re known 
the fellow's face these twelve years, and so 
mq^t you; but I believe you are the first 
ever asked who he was.' There are, I 
must confess, manv to lyhom my person is 
as well known as tnat of their nearest rela- 
tidhs, who pve themselves no farther trou- 
ble about calling me by my name or quality, 
but speak of me very currently by the ap- 
pellation of Mr. What-d'ye-call-him. 

To make up for these trivial disadvan- 
tages, I have the highest satisfaction of 
benolding all nature with an unprejudiced 
eye; and having nothing to do with men'a 
passions or interests, I can, with the greater 
sagacity, consider their talents, manners, 
failing, and merits. 

It IS remarkable, that those who want 
any one sense, possess tiie others with 
greater force and vivacity. Thus my want 
of, or rather resignation of speech, gives 
me all the advantages of a dumb man. I 
have, methinks, a more than ordinary pe- . 
netration in seeing; and flatter myself that *" 
I have looked into the highest and lowest 
of mankind, and made shrewd gue«^ea, 
without being admitted to their ca ^xsa* 
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tion, at the inmost thoughts and reflections 
of ail whom I behold. It is from hence 
that good or ill fortune has no manner of 
force towards affecting my judgment I 
see men flourishing in courts and languish- 
ing in Jails, without being prejudiced, from 
their circumstances, to their favour or dis- 
advantage; but from their inward manner 
of bearing their condition, often pity the 
prosperous, and admire the unhappy. 

Those who converse with the dumb, 
know from the turn of their eyes, and the 
changes of their countenance, their senti- 
ments of the objects before them. I have 
indulged my silence to such an extrava- 
gance, that the fev who are intimate with 
me, answer my smiles with concurrent sen- 
tences, and argue to the very point I shaked 
my head at, without my speaking. Will 
Honeycomb was very entertaining the other 
night at a plajr, to a gentleman who sat on 
his right hand, while I was at his left. The 
gentleman believed Will was talkiAg to 
himself, when upon my looking with great 
approbation at a young thing m a box be- 
fore us, he said, 'I am quite of another 
opinion. She has, I will allow, a very 
pleasing aspect, but, methinks that sim- 
plicity in her countenance is rather child- 
ish than innocent' When I observed her 
a second time, he said, * I grant her dress 
is very becoming, but perhaps the merit of 
that choice is owing to her mother; for 
though,' continued he, *I allow a beauty to 
be as much commended for the elegance 
of her dress, as a wit for that of his lan- 
guage; yet if she has stolen the colour of 
her ribands from another, or had advice 
about her Jtrimmings; I shall not allow her 
the praise of dress, any more than I would 
call a plagiary an author. ' When I threw 
my eye towards the next woman to her. 
Will spoke what I looked, according to his 



ijor fly fro m the other sex, or as 

ihey are tied to them by .blQ0d# interest «f 
affection. Upon this occasion I think it is 
buf "reasonable to declare, that whatever 
skill I may have in speculation, I shall 
never betray what the eyes of lovers say to 
•each other in m)r presence. At the same 
time I shall not think myself obliged, by this 
promise, to conceal any false protestations 
which I observe made oy glances in public 
assemblies; but endeavour to make both 

^ , „ sexes appear in their conduct what they 

romantic imagination, in the following man-, are in their hearts. By this means, love*. 



^ * Behold, you who dare, that charming 
virgin; behold the beauty of her person 
chastised by the innocence of her thoughts. 



Chastity, good-nature, and affability, are<|from hencdtorth liable to the greatest re^ 



the graices that play in her countenance; 
she knows she is handsome, but she knows 
she is good. Conscious beauty adorned with 
conscious virtue! What a spirit is there in 
those eyes! What a bloom in that person ! 
How is the whole woman expressed in her 
appearance! Her air has the beauty of 
motion, and her look the force of language. ' 

It was prudence to turn away my eyes 
from this object, and therefore I turned 
them to the thoughtless creatures who 
make up the lump of that sex, and move a 
knowing eye no more than the portraiture 
of insignificant people by ordinary painters, 
which are but pictures of pictures. 

Thus the working of my own mind is the 
general entertainment of my life; I never 
enter into the commerce of discourse with 
any but my particular friends, and not in 
puDlic even with them. Such a habit has 



perhaps raised in me uncommon reflec- 
tions; out this effect I cannot communicate 
but by my writings. As my pleasures are 
almost wholly confined to those of the sight, 
I take it for a peculiar happiness that I 
have always had an easy ana familiar ad- 
mittance to the fair sex. If I never praised 
or flattered, I never belied or contradicted 
them. As these compose half the world, ^ 
aDd.are» by the just complacence and galr 
lanti;:j:-of our nation, the mpre_ x>owerful 
part of cur people, 1 shall dedicate a con- 
siHe'rabie share of these my speculations to 
their service, and shall lead the young 
through all the becoming duties of virgi- 
nity, marriage, and widowhood. When it 
is a woman's day, in my works, I shall en- 
deavour at a style and air suitable to their 
understanding. When I say this, I must 
be understood to mean, that I shall not 
lower, but exalt the subjects I treat upon. 
Discourse for their entertainment is not to ^' 
be debased but xfifined. A man may ap- 
p ear le arned withcuttalkin^ seHtences^ as 
m his ordinary gesture he discovers he can 
,dance, though he does not cut capers. In 
a word, I shall take it for the greatest glory 
of my work, if among reasonable women 
this paper may furnish tea-table talk. In 
order to it, I snail treat on matters which 
relate to females, as they are concerned to 



during the time of my speculations, shall 
be carried on ^'^'h W"^ fiftmfi ""«^**tnfy .as 
any other affair of less consideration. As 
this is the greatest concern, men shall be 



proach for misbehaviour in it Falsehood 
m love shall hereafter bear a blacker as- 
pect than infidelity in friendship, or villany 
m business. For this great and gocd end, 
all breaches against that noble passion, the 
Cfinaent of society^; shall be severely exam- 
ined. But this, and other iiQat|sjsioQsel)i: 
hinted atjjflw, and in my former papers, 
shall Tiavetheir proper place in my follow- 
ing discourses. The present writing is only 
to admonish the world, that they shall not 
find me an idle but a busy Spectator. R. 
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Spectatam admini rimim teneatia? 

Hor. Art PoeL Ter. S. 
Admitted to tbe sight, would you not laugb 1 

An Opera may be allowed to be extrava- 
gantly lavish in its decorations, as its only 
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deaigii is to gratify the saises, and keep up | hone, and that there was actualljr a pro* 
an indolent attention in the audience. (3om- iect of bringing the New-river mto the 
TOon sense, however, requires, that thercd house, to be employed in jetteaus and wa- . 
should be nothing in the scenes and ma-Itei> works, f This project, as I have ance 
chines, which may appear childish and! heard, is postponed till the summer season. 



absurd. How would 'the wits of King 
Charles's time have laughed to have seen 
Kicolini exposed to a tempest in robes of 
ermine, and sailing in an open boat upon 
a sea of pasteboard? What a field of rail- 
lery would they have been let into, had 
they been entertained with painted dra- 
gons Slotting wildfire, enchanted chariots 
drawn by Flanders' mares, and real cas- 
cades in artificial landscapes? A little skill 
in criticism would inform us, that shadows 
and realities ou^ht not to be mixed together 
in the same piece; and that the scenes 
which are designed as the representations 
of nature, should be filled with resem- 
blances, and not with the thmgs them- 
selves. If one would represent a wide 
champaign country filled with herds and 
fiocks, it would be ridiculous to draw the^ 
country only upon the scenes, and to crowd 
several parts of the stage with sheep and 
oxen. This is joining together inconsist- ^ 
encies, and making the decoration partly 
real, and partly imaginaiy. I would re 
commend what I have said here to the di- 
rectors, as well as to the admirers of our 
modem opera. ^ 

As I was walking in the streets about aF 
fortnight ago, I saw an ordinary fellow car- 
rving a cage full of little birds upon his 
snoulder; and as I was wondering with 
myself what use he would put them to, he 
was met very luckily hy an acouaintance 
Who had the same curiosity. Upon his 
asking what he had upon his shoulder, he 
told him that he had been buying sparrows 
for the opera. 'Sparrows for the opera,' 
says his friend, licking his lips, * what, are 
they to be roasted?' *No, no,' says the 
other, * they are to enter towards the end 
of the first act, and to fly about the stago.' 

This strange dialogue awakened my cu«- 
riosity so far, that I immediately bought 



singing birds in a delightful grove; though 
upon a nearer inouiry 1 founa the sparrows 
put the same trick upon the audience, that 
Sir Martin Mar-all* practised upon his 
mistress: for though tliey flew in sight, 
the mu^c proceeded from a concert otfla- 
gelets and bird-calls, which were planted 
behind the scenes. At the same time I 
made this discovery, I found by the dis- 
course of the actors, that there were great 
designs on foot for the improvement dt the 
opera; that it had been proposed to break 
down a part of the wall, and to surprise 
tl^e audience with a party of an hundred 



• Sir Mania Mar-all. or The Feigned binoeenoe;* a 
eonedy, by DrTden, made up of pieeea borrowed fk-om 
aoioault's 'Amant lodiaeret,* tbe 'Etooxdr of Mo- 
Uere, and M. du Ruc*a * Franeion.* 



when it is thought the coolness that pro- 
ceeds from fountains and cascades will be 
more acceptable and refreshing to the peo- 
ple of quality. In the mean time, to find 
out a more agreeable entertainment for the 
winter season, the opera of Rlnaldot is fill- 
ed with tliunder and lightning, illumina- 
tions and fire-works; which the audience 
may look upon without catching cold» 
and indeed without much danger ra beinr 
burnt; for there are several engines filled 
with water, and ready to play at a minute's 
warning, in case any such accident should 
happen. However, as I have a very great 
friendship for the owner of this theatre, I 
hope that he has been wise enough to in- 
sure his house before he would let this 
opera be acted in it 

It is no wonder that those scenes should 
be very surprising, which were contrived 
by two poets of different nations, and 
raised by two magicians of different sexes. 
Armida (as we are told in the argument) 
was an Amazonian enchantress, and poor 
^gnior Cassani (as we learn from the per- 
sons represented) a Christian conjuror 
{Mago Chriatiano.) I must confess I am 
very much puzzled to find out how an 
Amazon should be versed in the black art, 
or how a good Christian, for such is the 
part of the magician, should deal with the 
devil. 

To consider the poet after the conjurors. 
I shall give you a taste of the Italian from 
the first lines of the preface: *£ccoti, be- 
nigno lettore, vnfiarto difioche »ere, che te 
ben nato di none, non e fiero aborto di te- 
nebre, ma si fara conoacere Jiglio d^AfioUo 
£on gualche raggio di Pamaaao.* — 'Be- 
t^iold, gentle reader, the birth of a few 
^enin^, which, though it be the offspring 
of the night, is not the abortive of darkness, 
but will make itself known to be the son of 



the opera, by which means I perceived. Apollo, with a certain ray of Parnassus.' 
that the sparrows were to act the part of TEIe afterwards proceeds to call Wtynheer I 



Handel the Orpheus of our age, and to ac- 1 
quaint us, in the same sublimity of style, 
that he composed this opera in a fortnight. 
Such are the wits to whose tastes we so 
ambitiously conform ourselves. The truth 
of it is,, the finest writers among the mo- 



t At the time tliis paper was written, it could have 
Aeea little expected that what is here so happily ridi- 
^led, would ever really take place ; but, in our en- 
lirhtened daya, we have aeeo toe Jiflno-river acting aa 
ift iuGoneiderable auxiliary, not only in a anbarl 



theatre, but in Coven t-sarden itself: and if the ma> 
nagers of our * classical theatres* have not been able to 
brine an kundnd horaes on the stage, it certainly was 
not from a want of inclination, but because the stage 
would not hold them. 

X Rinaldo, an opera, 1711. The plan was laid, by 
Aaron Hill, his outline filled up with Italian woidn 
by Sig. G. Rossi, and the music composed by Handel. 
The story is taken (irom TVmso, and the soehe laid in and 
near Jenisalem. 
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iem Italians txpren themselves Hi such a 
tnrifl ^'^'^ of wordsy and such tedious cir- 
. cumlocutionsy as are used by none but pe- 
dants in our own counti^; and at the same 
dme fill their writinp with such poor ima- 
ginations and conceits, as our youths are 
ashamed of before they have been two 
years at the univenity. Some may be apt 
to think that it is the difference of genius 

"* which produces the difference in the works 
of the two nations; but to show that there 
is nothing in this, if we lode into the writ- 
ings of the old Italians, such as Cicero and 
VirgQ, we shall find that the English 
writers, in their way of thinking and ex- 
pressing themselves, resemble those au- 
thors much more than the modem Italians 
pretend to do. And as for the poet him- 
• self, from whom the dreams of tnis opera 
are taken, I must entirely agree with Mon- 
sieur Boileau, tlj^at one verse in Virgil is 

"^ worth all the cl inq uant or tinsfiLoflasso. 
But to retumtotte sparrows: there have 
been so many flights of them let loose in 
this opera» that it is feared the house will 
never get rid of them; and that in other^ 
plays they mav make their entrance in 
very wrong ana improper scenes, so as to 
be seen flying in a ladv's bed-chamber, 
or perching upon a kind's throne; beside^ 
the inconveniences whioi the heads of thel 
audience may sometimes suffer from them.l 
I am credibly informed, that there was 
once a design of casting into an opera the 
story of Whittington and his cat, and that 

j^ in order to it, there had been got together 

Y a great quantity of mice; but Mr. Rich, the 
» proprietor of the play-house, very pru- 
dently considered tnat it would be impos- 
sible for the cat to kill them all, and that 
consequentiy the princes of the stage might 
be as much infested with mice, as tiie 
prince of the island was before the cat's 
arrival upon it; for which reascoi he would 
not permit it to be acted in his house. And 
indeed I cannot blame him; for, as he said 
very well upon that occasion, I do not hear 
that any of the peif ormers in our opera pre- 
tend to equfld the famous pied piper,* who 
made all the mice of a great town in Ger- 
many follow his music, and by that means 
cleared the place of those uttie noxious* 

Before I dismiss this paper, I must in- 
form my reader, that 1 hear there is a 
treaty on foot between London and Wisef 
(who will be appointed gardeners of the 
plav-house) to furnish the opera of Rinaldo 
and Armida with an oranfi;e-gn>ve: and 
that the next time it is acteo, the singing- 
^ birds will be personated by tom-tits . the 
undertakers beine resolved {cripireneither 
pains nor money for the gratification of the 
audience. ' C. 

* Jane 86, 1S84, the rats and mioe by which Hune- 
hn WM infttled, were allarad, it is said, by a piper, to 
aeontigvons rtver in wbieh they were all drowned. 
'^^ t LondoB and Wise wort the dttflsn*s fardenan at 
SiisUme. 

4 
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Twas inpioiiB tkea (so aoch was age rever'd) 

For youth to kc^ their seats when aa old oftan appsar*d. 

I KNOW no evil under the sun so great as 
the abuse of the understanding, and vet 
there is no one vice more common. It nas ^ ^^ 
difiused itself throueh both sexes, and all f\\) ' 
Qualities' of mankind; and there is hardly ^^ 
Uiat person to be found, who is not more 
concerned for the reputation of wit and 
sense, than of honesty and virtue. But 
this unhappy affectation of beine wise ra- 
ther than nonest, witty than good-natured, 
is the source of most of the ill habits of life. 
Such false impressions are owing to the 
abandoned writings of men of wit, and the 
awkward imitation of the rest of mankind. 

For tills reason Sir Roger was saying last 
night, that he was of opmion none but men 
of fine parts deserve to be hanged. The 
reflections of such men are so deucate upon 
all occurrences which they are concerned 
m, that they should be exposK^ to more 
than ordinary infamv and punishment, for 
pffending against sucn quick admonitions as 
their own souls ^ve them, and blunting the 
fme edge of their minds in such a manner, 
that they are no more shocked at vice and 
foUy than men of slower capacities. There 
is no greater monster in bemg, than a very 
ill man of great parts. He lives like a man 
in a i>alsy, with one ride of him dead. While 
perhaps he enjoys the satisfaction of luxury, 
of wesQth, of ambition, he has lost the taste 
of good-wiU, of friendship, of innocence. 
ScM-ecrow, the beggar, in Lincoln's-inn- 
fields who dia3d>ledhimself in his right leg» 
and asks alms all day to ^ himself a warm 
supper and a trull at mght, is not half so 
despicable a wretch, as such a man of 
sense. The beegar has no relish above 
sensations; he mids rest more agreeable 
than motion; and while he has a warm fire 
and his doxy, never reflects that he de- 
serves to be whipped. Every man who 
terminates his satisfactions and enjoyments 
within the supply of his own necessities and «- 
passions, is, says Sir Roger, in my eve, as 
poor a rogue as Scarecrow. 'But,' con- 
tinued he, 'for the loss of public and pri- 
vate virtue, we are beholden to your men 
of fine parts forsooth; it is with them no 
matter what is done, so it be done with an 
air. But to me, who am so whimsical 
in a corrupt age as to act according to na- 
tufe and reason, a selfish man, in the most 
shining cmmmstance and e^uipag^ ap- 
pears m the same condition with the fellow 
above mentioned, but more contemptible 
in proportion to what more he robs the 
public of, and enjoys above him. I lay it 
down therefore for a rule, that the wndlc* ' 
man is to move t()g^t^r; that every action 
Of' ariyTihpOrtance, is to have a prospect of 
pubUc good: and that the general tendency 
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erf oar indlfierent actions ought to be agree- 
able to the dictates of reason, of religion, 
of good-breeding; without this, a man as I 
have before hinted, is hopping instead of 
walking, he is not in his entire and proper 
motion. 

While the honest knight was thus bewil- 
dering himself in good starts, I looked at- 
tentively upon him, which made him, I 
thought, collect his mind a little. * What 
I aim at,' says he, *is to represent that I 
am of opinion, to polish our understandings, 
and neglect our manners, is of all things the 
most inexcusable. Reason should govern 
pasaon, but instead of that, you see, it is 
often subservient to it; and, as unaccountable 
as one would think it, a wise man is not al- 
ways a good man.' This degeneracy is not 
only the g^uilt of particular persons, but also, 
at some times, of a whole people: and pei> 
haps it may appear upon examination, that 
the most polite a^es are the least virtuous. 
This majr be attnbuted to the folly of ad- 
mitting wit and learning as merit in them- 
selves, without considenng the applicatic" 
of them. By this means it becomes a rul( 



any thing more common, than that we run 
in perfect contradiction to them? All which 
is supported by no other pretension, than 
that it is done with what we call a good 
grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or 
becoming, but what nature itself should I 
prompt us to think so. Respect to all kinds 
of superiors is founded, I think, upon igt 
^tinct ; and yet what is so ridiculous as ager 
TTRake this abrupt transition to the men- 
tion of this vice, more than any other, in 
order to introduce a little story, which I 
think a pretty instance that the most polite 
age is in danger of being the most vicious. 

* It happened at Athens, during a public 
representation of some play exhibited in 
honour of the commonwealth, that an old 
gentieman came too late fo^ a place suitable 
to his age and quality. Many of the youne 
gentiemen, who observed ^he difficulty and 
confusion he was in, made sijps to him that 
they would accommodate him if he came 
where they sat The good man bustled 
through the crowd accordingly; but when 
he came to the seats to which he was in- 



not so much to regard what we do, as how ] vited, the jest was to sit close and expose 

we do it But this false beauty will not pass ' *•*— — ^^ '^'^^ '^'* -^^ *"^ '^ *'" *^'^ 

upon men of honest minds and true taste.^ 
Sir Sicb<&rd Blackmore says, with as much 
good sense as virtue',^ It is a mighty shame 
and dishonour to employ excellent faculties 
and abundance of wit, to humour and please 
men in their vices and follies. The great 
enemy of mankind, notwithstanding his wit 
and angelic faculties, is the most odious 
being in the whole creation. ' He goes on 
soon after to say, very generously, that he 
undertook the writing of his poem 'to res- 
cue the Muses out of the hands of ravishers, 
to restore them to their sweet and chaste 
mansions, and to engage them in an em- 
ployment suitable to their dignity.' This 
certainly ought to be the purpose of every 
man who appears in public, and whoever 
does not proceed upon that foundation, in- 
jures his cruntry as fast as he succeeds in his 
studies. When modesty ceases to be the 
chief ornament of one sex; and integrity of 
the other, society is upon a wron^ ba^s, and 
we shall be ever after without rules to guide 



_ __ ^^ ^ Visions, and mai^c spells, can you despise, 

our judgn^ent'^'in what iri^ly burning fr^^»*"«^"*^*"^»»«"'«*^*"'*^^ 
and ornamental. Nature and reason direct ^ . . . ,. 



one thing, passion and humour another. To 
follow the dictates of these two latter, is 
^ng mto a road that is both endless and 
mtricate; when we pursue the other, our 
passage is delightful, and what we aim at 
easilv attainable. 

I do not doubt but England is at present 
as polite a nation as any m the world; but 
any man who thinks, can eaaily see, that 
the affectal^ of being gay and in fashion, 
has fiiy'hear eaten up our good sense and 
our rehgion. Is there any tiung so just as 
that mode and gallantry should be built 
upon exerting ourselves in what is pro- 
Ijer and agreeable to the institutions of jus- 
tice and piety among us.^ And yet is there 



him, as he stood, out of countenance, to the 
whole audience. The frolic went round 
the Athenian benches. But on those occa- 
sions there were also particular places as- 
•signed for foreigners. WTien the ^>od man 
skulked towards the boxes appointed for 
the Lacedemonians, that honest people, 
more virtuous than polite, rose up all to a 
man, and with the greatest respect received ^ 
him among them. The Athenians being 
suddenly touched with a sense of the Spar- • 
tan virtue and their own degeneracy, gave 
a thunder of applause; and the old man . 
cried out, "The Athenians understand i 
what is good, but the Lacedsmonians prac- i 
tiseit"' A K. " 
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Bomnia, terrores magicos, miracula, safras, 
Nocturnos lemuxea, portentaque Thessala rides ? 

Hvr. Lib. 3. £p. ii. 908. 



Going yesterday to dine with an old ac- 
quaintance, I had tne misfortune to find the 
whole family very much dejected. Upon 
asking liim the occa.«5ion of it, he told me 
that his wife had dreamt a strange dream 
the night before, which they were afraid 
portended some misfortune to themselves 
or to their children. At her coming into 
the room, I obsei-ved a settied melancholy 
in her countenance, which I should have 
been troubled for, had I not heard from 
whence it proceeded. We were no sooner 
sat down, but after having looked upon me 
a littie while, ' My dear,^says she, turning 
to her husband, ' you may now see the 
stranger that was in the candle last night* 
Soon after this, as they began to talk of 
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family afFdrs, a little boy at the lower end 
of the table told her, that he was to go into 
join-hand on Thursday. * Thursday !' says 
she, *No, child, if it please God, you shall 
not begin upon ChUdermas^da]^; tell your 
writing-master that Friday will be soon 
enough.' I was reflecting with myself on 
the oddness of her fancy, and wondering 
that any body would establish it as a rule, 
to lose a day in every week. In the midst 
of these my musings, she desired me to 
reach her a little salt upon the point of my 
knife, which I did in such a trepidation and 
huny of obedience, that I let it drop by the 
way; at which she immediately staxtled, 
and said it fell towards her. Upon this I 
looked very blank; and, observing the con- 
cern of the whole table, began to conader 
myself, with some confusion, as a person 
that had broueht a disaster upon the fami- 
ly. The lady, nowever, recovering herself 
after a little space, said to her husband, 
with a sigh, • My dear, misfortunes never 
come smgle.* My friend, I found, acted 
but an under part at his table, and being a 
man of more good-nature than understand- 
ing, thinks himself obliged to fall in with 
all the passions and humours of his yoke- 
fellow. «Do not you remember, child,' 
■says she, *that the pigeon-houser fell the 
very afternoon that our careless wench spilt 
the salt upon the table?' *Yes,' says he, 
• my dear, and the next post brought us an 
account of the battle of^ Almanza.' The 
reader may guess at the figure I made, 
after having done all this mischief. I de- 
spatched my dinner as soon as I could, with 
my usual taciturnity; when, to my utter 
confusion, the lady seeing me quittmg my 
knife and fork, and laying them across one 
^another upon my plate, desired me that I 
would humour her so ftfr as to take them 
out of that figure, and place them side by 
side. What the absurdity was which I had 
committed I did not know, but I supi>ose 
there was some traditionary superstition in 
it; and therefore, in obedience to the lady 
of the house, I disposed of my knife and 
fork in two parallel lines, which is the 
figure I shall always lay them in for the 
future, though I do not know any reason 
for it 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a 
person has conceived an aversion to him. 
For my own part, I quickly found by the 
lady*s looks, that she regarded me as a 
veiy odd kind of fellow, with an unfortu- 
nate aspect For which reason I took my 
leave immediately after dinner and with- 
drew to my old lodgings. Upon my return 
home, I fell into a profound contemplation 
on the evils that attend these superstitious 
follies of mankind; how they subject us to 
imaginary afflictions, and additional sor- 
rows, that do not properly come within 
our lot As if the natural calamines of life 
were not sufficient for it, we turn the most 
indiflerent circumstances into misfortunes, 
«nd suffer as much from trifling accidents. 



as from real evils. I have known the shoots 
ing of a star spoil a night's rest; and have 
seen a man in love grow pale, and lose lus 
appetite, upon the plucking of a merry- 
thought A screech-owl at midnight has 
alarmed a famil)r more than a band of rob- 
bers; nay, the voice of a cricket hatli struck 
more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nothing so inconsiderable, which 
may not appear dreadful to an imagination 
that is filled with omens and prognostics. 
A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up into 
prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixt assem- 
bly, that was full of noise and mirth, when 
on a sudden an old woman unlucldly ob- 
served there were thirteen of us in compa- 
ny. The remark struck a panic terror into 
several who were present, insomuch that 
one or two of the ladies were going to leave 
the room; but a friend of mine takmg notice 
that one of our female comiMuiions was big 
with child, affirmed there were fourteen in 
the room, and that instead of portending one 
of the company should die, it plainly fore- 
told one of them should be bom. Had not my 
friend found this expedient to break the 
omen, I question tiot out half the women in 
the company would have fedlen sick that 
very nieht 

An old maid, that is troubled with the 
vapours, produces infinite disturbances of 
this kind among her friends and neighbours. 
I know a maiden aunt, of a ereat family, 
who is one of these antiquated Sybils, that 
forebodes and prophesies from one end of 
the year to the other. She is always seeinr 
apparitions and hearing death-watches; and 
was the other day almost frighted out of 
her wits by the great house-dog, that howled 
in the stable at the time when she lay ill 
of the tooth-ache. Such an extravagant 
cast of mind engages multitudes of people, 
not only in impertinent terrors, but in su- 
pernumerary Quties of life; and arises from 
that fear ana ignorance which are natural 
to the soul of man. The horror, with which 
we entertain the thoughts of death, (or in- 
deed of any future evil) and the uncertainty 
d[ its approach, fill a melancholy mind with 
innumerable apprehensions and suspicions, 
and conseouently dispose it to the observa- 
tion of sucn groundless prodigies and pre- 
dictions. For as it is the chief concern of 
wise men to retrench the evils of life by the 
reasonine;s of philosophy; it is the employ- 
ment of fools to multiply them by the senti- 
ments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much 
troubled were 1 endowed with this divining 
quality, though it should inform me truly 
of eveiy thmg that can befal me. I would 
not anticipate the relish of any happiness, 
nor feel the wdght of any misery, before it 
actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul 
against these eloomy presages and terrors 
of mind, and that is, by securing to myself 
the friendship and protection of that Being 
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whodispoBoi of events, and governs Aiturity. 
He sees at one view the whole thread of 
mv existence, not only that part of it which 
I nave already passed through, but that 
which runs forward into all the depths of 
eternity. When I lay me down to sleep, I 
recommend myself to his care; when I 
awake, I give myself up to his direction. 
Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I will 
look up to him for help, and question not 
but he will either avert them, or turn them 
to my advantage. Though I know neither 
the time nor the manner of the death I am 
to die, I am not at all solicitous about it; 
because I am sure that he knows them both, 
and that he will not fail to comfort and sup- 
port me under them. C, 
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At Yeniii obmiro indieDtM aere wptit, 

Et multo nebute eircum Dea fodit mmicta, 

Oernere ne qaU eoa Fity. JE». i. 415. 

Ther mareli olMCore, ftw Venus kindly ihroudB 
With miitfl tbeir penona, and involves in douda. 

I SHALL here communicate to the world 
a couple of letters, whifth I believe will 
give the reader as good an entertainment as 
any that I am able to furnish him with, and 
therefore shall make no apology for them: 



V *SlR, 
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I am one of the directors of the society 
for the reformation of manners, and there- 
fore think myself a proper person for your 
correspondence. I have tnorouehly ex- 
amined the present state of reli^on in 
Great Britain, and am able to acquamt you 
with the predominant vice of everv market 
town in the whole island. I can tell you the 
progress that virtue has made in all our 
cities, boroughs, and corporations; and know 
as well the evil practices that are commit- 
ted in Berwick or Exeter, as what is done 
in my own family. In a word, Sir, I have 
any correspondents in the remotest parts of 
the nation, who send me up punctual ac- 
-countsi from time to time, of all the little 
irregularities that fall under their notice in 
their several districts and divisions. 

*'I am no less acquainted with the par- 
ticular quarters ana regions of this fi:reat 
town, than with the different parts ana dis- 
tributions of the whole nation. I can de- 
scribe every parish by its impieUes, and 
■can tell you in which of our streets lewd- 
ness prevails, which gaming has taken 
possesion of, and where drunkenness has 
got the better of them both. When I am 
disposed to raise a fine for the poor, I know 
the lanes and alleys that are inhabited by 
common, swearers. When I would encou- 
rage the hospital of Bridewell, and improve 
the hempen manufacture, I am veiy well 
acquainted with all the haunts and resorts 
of female ni^t-^ralkers. 

'After this short account of mysdf, I 



must let you know, that the design of this 
paper is to give you information of a certain 
irregular assembly, which I think falls very 
properly under your observation, especially 
ance the persons it is composed of are 
criminals too considerable for the animad- 
versions of our society. I mean, sir, the 
Midnight Mask, which has of late been 
frequently held in one of the most conspicu- 
ous parts of the town, and which I near 
will oe continued with additions and im- 
provements. As all the persons who com-' 
pose the lawless assembly are masked, we 
dare not attack any of them in our way, lest 
we should send a woman of quality to Bride- 
well, or a peer of Great Britain to the Coun- 
ter: besides that their numbers are so very 
great, that I am afraid they would be able 
to rout our whole fraternity, though we 
were accompanied with our guard at con- 
stables. Both these reasons, which secure 
them from our authority, make them ob- 
noxious to yours; as both their disguise and 
their numbers will give no particular per- 
son reason to think himself affronted by you. 
•If we are rightly informed, the rules 
that are observed by this new society, are 
wonderftilly contrived for the advancement 
of cuckoldom. The women either come by 
tiiemsdves, or are introduced by friend^ 
who are obliged to quit them, oipon thdr 
first entrance, to the conversation of any 
bodythat addresses himself to them. There 
are several rooms where the parties may 
retire, and if they please, show their faces 
by consent Whispers, squeezes, nods, and 
embraces, are the innocent freedoms cf the 

Slace. In short, the whole design of tins 
bidinous assembly seems to terminate in 
assignations and intrigues; and I hope vou 
wfll take effectual methods, by your public 
advice and admonitions, to prevent such a 
promiscuous multitude of both sexes from 
meeting together in so clandestine a manner. 

'I am, 
* Your humble servant, and fellow-labourer. 

'T. B.* 

Not long after the perusal of tlus letter, 
I received another upon the same subject; 
which, by the date and style of it, I take to 
be written by some young templar: 

•Sir, Middle Temple, 1710-11. 

•When a man has been guilty of any vice 
or folly, I think the best atonement he can 
make for it, is to warn others not to fall into 
the like. Ii> order to this I must acquit 
you, that some time in February last 1 went 
to Ae Tuesday's masquerade. Upon my 
first eoing in I was attacked by half a dozen 
female quakers, who seemed willing to 
adopt me for a brother; but upon a nearer 
examination I found they were a sisterhood 
of coquettes, disguised in that precise habit 
I was soon after taken out to dance, and as 
I fancied, by a woman of the first quality, 
for she was veiy tall, and moved gracefully. 
As soon as the minuet was over, we ogled 
one another through our masks; and as I 
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am very well read in Wallet*, I repeated to 
her the four following verses out ofhis poem 
to Vandyke: 

** The beedlew lover does not know 
WlKMe evM they are that wound him lo: 
Bat, confoiuuM with thy art, • 
Inqulrea her name that haa hie heart*' 

I pronounced these words with such a 
languishing air, that I had some reason to 
conclude I had made a conquest She told 
me that she hoped my face was not akin to 
my tongue, and looking upon her watch, I 
accidentally discovered the figure of a coro- 
net on the Sack part of it 1 was so trans- 
pcMted with the thought of such an amour, 
that I plied her from one room to another 
with all the gallantries I could invent; and 
at length brought things to so happy an 
issue, uiat she gave me a private meeting 
the next day, without page or footman, 
coach or equipage. My heart danced in 
raptures; but I had not Hved in this golden 
dream above three days, before I found 
good reason to wish that I had continued 
true to my laundress. I have nnce heard, 
by a very ^;reat accident, that this fine lady 
does not hve far from Covent-garden, and 
that I am not the first cully whom she has 
passed herself upc»i for a countess. 

*Thus, sir, you see how I have mistaken 
a cloud for a Juno; and if you can make any 
use of this adventure, mr the benefit of 
those who may possibly be as vun young 
coxcombs as myself, I do most heartily give 
you leave. 

•I am. Sir, 
'Your most humble admirer, 

I desi^ to visit the next masquerade 
myself, m the same habit I wore at Grand 
Cairo; and till then shall susi>end my judg- 
ment of this midnight entertainment C, 
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^Tigris agit rabida cum tigride | 

Perpetuam: isTis inter ae convenit unit. 

Jlro. At. zv. 1(0. 
nnr with tiaer, bear with bear you'll And 
In leaguea oflenaive and deftnrive JoinU 7U«. 

^ Man is sud to be a sociable animal, and, 
as an instance of it, we may observe, that 
we take all occadons and pretences of form- 
ing ourselves into those httle nocturnal as- 
semblies, which are commonly known by 
the name of clubs. When a set of men find 
themselves agree in any particular, though 
never so trivial, they establish themselves 
into a kind of fnitemity and meet once or 
twice a week, upon the account of such a fan- 
tastic resemblance. I luiow a considerable 
market-town, in which there was a dub of 
fot men, that did not come toother (as<vou 
may well suppose) to entertam one another 
Jnth sprighUmess and witj^ut to keep one 
Another in countenance. The room where 
4ie club met was something of the largest, 
md had two entrances, the one by a door 
If a moderate size, and the other by a pair 



of folding doors. If a candidate for ^s cor* 
pulent club could make his entrance thnmgh 
the first, he was looked upon as unqualifira; 
but if he stuck in the passage, and could 
not force his way through i1^ tiie foldinj^ 
doors were immediately thrown open for 
his reception, and he was saluted as a bro- 
ther. I have heard that this club, though 
it consisted but of fifteen persons, weighed 
above three tons. 

In opposition to this society, there sprung 
up another composed of scarecrows ana 
skeletons, who, being very meagre and en- 
vious, did all they could to thwart the de- 
signs of their bulky brethren, whom they 
represented as men of dangerous principles; 
till at length they wor£ea them out ot the 
favour of the i>eople, and consequentiy out 
of the magistracy. These factions tore the 
corporation in pieces for several years, till 
at length tiiey came to this accommodation: 
that the two bailiffs ef the town should be 
annually chosen out c^ the two clubs; by 
which means the principal magistrates are 
at this day coupled like rabbits, one fat and 
one lean. 

Every one has heard of the club, or ra- 
ther the confederacy of the Kings. This 
grand alliance was formed a littie after the 
return of King Charles the Second, and ad- 
mitted into it men of all qualities and pro- 
fessions, provided they agreed in the sur- 
name of King, which, as they imagined, 
sufficientiy declared the owners of it to be 
altogether untainted with republican and 
anti-monarchical principles. 

A christian name has likewise been often 
Used as a badge of distinction, and made the 
occasion of a club. That of the Georges, 
which used to meet at the sign of the 
George, on St George's day, and swear 
* Before George,' is stm fresh m every one's 
memory. 

There are at present, in several parts of 
this city, what they call street-clubs, in 
which the chief inhabitants of the s treet 
convette together every nieht I remem- 
ber, upon my inquiring aner lodgings in 
Ormond-street, the landlord, to recommend 
that quarter of the town, told me, there 
was at that time a very good club in it; he 
also told me, upon forther discourse with 
him, that two or three noisy country 
'squires, who were settled there the year 
bdbre, had considerably sunk the price of 
house-rent; and that the club (to prevent 
the like inconveniencies for the future) had 
thoughts of taking every house that became 
vacant into their own nands, till they had 
found a tenant for it, of a sociable nature 
andgood conversation. 

The Hum-Drum club, of which I was 
formerly an unworthy member, was made 
up of very honest genUemen, <n peaceable 
disposition^ that used to sit together, 
smoke tjieir pipes, and say nothing, ml mid- 
night The Mum club (as I am informed) 
is an institution of the same nature^ and as 
great an enemy to ndse. 
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After these two innocent societies, I can- 
not forbear mentioning a very mischievous 
one, that was erected in the reign of King 
Charles the second: I mean the club of 
duellists, in which none was to be admitted 
that had not fought his man. The presi- 
dent of it was said to have killed halfa do- 
zen in single combat; and as for the other 
members, they took their seats according 
to the number of their slain. There was 
likewise a side-table, for such as had only 
drawn blood, and shown a laudable ambi- 
tion of taking the first opportunity to quali- 
fy themselves for the first table. This club, 
consisting only of men of honour, did not 
continue long, most of the members of it 
being put to the sword, or hanged, a litUe 
after its institution. 

Our modem celebrated clubs are found- 
ed upon eating and drinking, which are 
points wherein most men agree, and in 
which the learned and the illiterate, the 
dull and the airy, the philosopher and the 
buffoon, can all of them bear a part The 
Kit-cat* itself is Said to have taken its ori- 
ginal from a mutton-pie. The Beef-steakf 
and October clubs are neither of them 
averse to eatmg and drinking, if we may 
form a judgment of them from their re- 
spective titles. 

When men are thus knit together, by a 
love of society, not a spirit of faction, and 
do not meet to censure or annoy those that 
are absent, but to enjoy one another; when 
they are thus combined for their own im- 
provement, or for the good of others, or at 
least to relax themselves from the business 
d the day, by an innocent and cheerful con- 
versation, there may be something very 
useful in these little institutions and esta- 
blishments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper 
with a scheme of laws that I met with upon 
a wall in a little alehouse. How I came 
thither I may inform my reader at a more 
convenient time. These laws were enact- 
ed by a knot of artisans and mechanics, 
who used to meet every night; and as 
there is something in them which gives us 
a pjretty picture of low life, I shall tran- 
scribe them word for word. 



Ruiea to be observed in the TvfChftenny 
Club, erected in thia fdace, for the pre- 
aervation of friendship, and good neigh- 
bourhood. 

I. Every «iember at his first coming in 
shall lajr down his two-pence. 

n. Every member shall fill his pipe out 
of his own box. 

IIL If any member absents himself he 
shall forfeit a penny for the use of the 
club, unless in case en sickness or imprison- 
ment. 

IV. If any member swears or curses, hi» 
neighbour may give him a kick upon the 
shins. 

V. If any member tells stories in the club 
that are not true, he shall forfeit for every 
third lie an half-penny. 

VL If any member strikes another 
wrongfully he shall pay his club for him. 

VIL If any member brings his wife into 
the club, he shall pay for whatever she 
drinks or smokes. 

VIII. If any member's wife comes to 
fetch him home from the club, she shzdl 
speak to him without the door. 

IX. If any member calls another a cuck- 
old, he shall be turned out of the club. 

X. None shall be admitted into the club 
that is of the same trade with any member 
of it 

XI. None of the club shall have hi» 
clothes or shoes made or mended, but by a 
brother member. 

XII. No non-juror shall be capable of 
being a member. 

The morality of this little club is guarded 
by such wholesome laws and penalties, 
that I Question not but my reader will be 
as well pleased with them as he would 
have been with the Leges Convivalea of 
Ben Jonson, the regulations of an old 
Roman club, cited by Lipsius, or the rules 
of a Symposium in an ancient Greek au- 
thor. C. 



*Thi8 club, which took its name fl-om Christopher 
Cat, the maker of their mutton-pies, was originally 
formed in Sbire«lane, about the time of the trial of the 
seven bishops, for a little ftee evening conversation, 
but in aueen Anoe^s reign compreliended above fbrty 
noblemen and gentlemen of the ftrat rank, all firm 
ft-iends to the Hanoverian succession. The verses for 
their toasting glasses were written by Garth, and the 
Portraits of all its members painted by Kneller, who 
was himself one of their number; hence all portraits 
of the same dimensions are at this time known by the 
name of Kit Cat. Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, was 
their secretary, and built a callery at his house at Bam 
Elms, fbr the reception of the pictures, and where the 
club occasionally held its meetings. From Tonson, 
this valuable collection has come by inheritance to 
Aunuel Baker, Esq. of Hertingfordbury, near Hertford. 

t Of this club, it is said, that Mrs. Wofflngton, the only 
woman belonging to it, was president; Richard Est- 
court, the comedian, was their provedore, and as an 
honourable badge of his office, wore a small gridiron 
of gold tauof rouiid bis neck with a gnen ailk ribaiuL 
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Non aliter quam qui advemo viz flumine lembulD, 
Remigiissubigit: si brachia forte remistt, 
Atque ilium in pneoeps prono rapit alveus amni. 

I Kxrg. Oeorg. i. v. 901. 

Bo the boat's brawny crew the current stem, 
And slow advancing, struggle with the stream: 
But if they slack their hands, or cease to strive. 
Then down the flood with headlong haste they drive. 

It is with much satisfaction that I hear 
this great city inquiring day by day after 
these my papers, and receiving my morn- 
ing lectures with a becoming seriousness 
and 'attention. My publisher tells me, that 
there are already three thousand of them 
distributed every day ; so that if I allow 
twenty readers to every paper, which I 
look upon as a modest computation, I may 
reckon about threescore thousand disciples 
in London and Westminsterj who I hop« 
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win t«ke care to distinguisli them selves from 
the thoughtless herd of their ignorant and 
inattentive brethren. Since I nave raised 
to myself so great an audience, I shall spare 
no pains to make their instruction agree- 
able, and their diversion useful. For which 
reason s I shall endeavou r to enli ven. jfio- 
rality with ^wit j' ancT to "temper wit with 
moPdlity, tluirmv readers may, if possible, 
bodTT^ays ^fld-tngir account m the specu- 
lation of the dav. And to the end that 
their virtue ana discretion may not be 
•\ short, transient, intermitting starts of 
^^^ thought I have resolved to refresh their me- 
\ mories from day to day, till I have recover- 
ed them out of that desperate state of vice 
and folly into which the age is fallen. The 
.. fiiind that lies fallow but a single day, 
sprouts up in follies that are only to be kill- 
ed by a constant and assiduous culture. It 
was said of Socrates, that he brought phi- 
• losophy down from heaven, to inhabit 
amon^ men; and I shall be ambitious to 
have it said of me that I have brought phi- 
losophy out of closets and libraries, schools, 
and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assem- 
*• blies, at tea-tables, and in coffee-houses. 
I would, therefore, in a very particular 
manner, recommend these my speculations 
to all well-regulated families, that set 
apart an hour in every morning for tea 
and bread and butter; and would earnestly 
advise them, for their good, to order this 
paper to be punctually served up, and to be 
looked upon as a part of the tea-equipage. 
^ Si^JFrajucis. Bacon observes, that a well- 
writtexTBook, compared with its rivals and 
antagonists, is like Moses's serpent, that 
inunediately swallowed up and devoured 
those of the Egyptians. I shall not be so 
vain ?s to think, that where the Spectator 
appears, the other public prints will vanish; 
but shall leave it to my reader's considera- 
^ tion, whether it is not much better to be let 
into the knowledge of one's self, than to hear 
what passes in Muscovy or Poland; and to 
amuse ourselves with such writings as tend 
to the wearing out of ignorance, passion, 
and prejudice, than such as naturally con- 
duce to inflame hatreds, and make enmi- 
ties irreconcilable? 

In the next place I' would recommend 

/ his paper to the daily perusal of those gen- 

/ tlemen whom I cannot out iconsider as my 

[ good brothers and allies, I mean the fra- 

\ temity of Spectators, who live in the world 

y without having any thing to do in it; and 

N either by the affluence of their fortunes, or 

\ laziness of their dispositions, have no other 

\business with the rest of mankind, but to 

Jook upon them. Under this class of men 

; are comprehended all contemplative trades- 

.^ men, titular physicians, fellows of the royal 

^ society, templars that, are not given to be 

I contentious, and statesmen that are oiit of 

/ business; in short, every one that considers 

1 the world as a theatre, and deares to 

form a rig^ht judgment of those who are the 

actors on it 
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There is another set of men that I must 
likewise lay a claim to, whom I have lately 
called the olanks of society, as being alto- 
gether unfurnished with ideas, till the bu- 
nness and conversation of the day has sup- 
plied them. I have often considered those 
poor souls with an eye <rf great commisera- 
tion, when I have heard them asking the 
first man they have met with, whether 
there was any news stirring? and by that 
means gathering together materials for 
thinking. These needy persons do not know 
what to talk of, till about twelve o'clock in 
the morning; for by that time thev are 
pretty good judges of the weather, Jtnow 
whicn way the wind sits, and whether the 
Dutch mail be come in. As they lie at the 
mercy of the first man they meet, and are 
grave or impertinent all the day long, ac- 
cording to the notions which they have 
imbibed in the morning, I would earnestly 
entreat them not to stir out of their cham- 
bers till they have read this paper, and do 
promise them that I will daily instil into 
them such sound and wholesome senti- 
ments, as shall have a good effect on their 
conversation for the ensuine twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this oaper 
will be more useful than to the female 
world. I have often thought there has not 
been sufficient pains taken in finding out 
proper employments and diveraons for the 
fair ones. TJieir amusements seem con? 
trived for them, rather as they are women., 
than as they are reasonable creatures; and ^ 
are more adapted to the sex than to the 
s pecies . The toilet is their gi-eat scene of 
business, and the right adjusting of their 
hair the principal employment of their 
lives. The sorting of a suit of ribands is 
reckoned a very good morning's work; and 
if they make an excursion to a mercer's or 
a toy-shop, so great a fatigue makes them 
unfit for any thing else all the day after. 
Their more serious occupations are sew 
ing and embroidery, and their j^reatest 
drudgery the preparations of jeUies and 
sweetmeats. This, I say, is the state of 
ordinary women; though I know there are 
multitudes of those of a more elevated life 
and conversation, that move in an exalted 
sphere of knowledge and virtue, that join 
all the beauties of the mind to the orna- 
ments of dress, and inspire a kind of awe 
and respect, as well as love, into their 
male beholders. I hope to increase the 
number of these by publishing this daily 
paper, which I shall always endeavour to 
make an innocent if not an improving en- 
tertainment, and by that means at least di- 
vert the minds of my female readers from 
greater trifles. At the same time, as I 
would fain ^ve some finishing touches to 
those which are already the most beautiful 
pieces in human nature, I shall endeavour 
to point out all those imperfections that are 
the blemishes, as well as those virtues 
which are the embellishments, of the sex. 
In the meanwlule» I hope these my gen- 
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tie readers, who hftve so much time on 
their hands, will not gnidee throwing away 
a quarter of an hour in a day on this paper, 
aoice they may do it without any hindrance 
to business. 

I know several of my friends and weU- 
wishers are in great pain for me, lest I 
should not be able to keep up the spirit of a 

Saper which I obtige myself to furnish tvtry 
ay; but to make them easy in this parti- 
cular, I will promise them faithfully to give 
it over as soon as I erow dull. This I know 
will be a matter of great raillery to the 
small wits, who will frejiuently put me in 
mind of my promise, desire me to keep my 
word, assure me that it is high time to 
gjve over, with many other little pleasant- 
ries of the like nature, which men of a lit- 
tle smart genius cannot forbear throwing 
out against their best friends, when they 
have such a handle given them of being 
witty. But let them remelnber, that I do 
hereby enter my caveat against this piec^ 
of raillery, C^ 




Na 11.] Tuesday, March 13, iriO-11. 

Dat Teniam conris, f«xat oenaora columbit. 

J<iiv.aftt.ii.6S. 

Tt» doves are oeniui*d, while tlie erowa are ■par'd. 

Arietta is visited by all persons of both 
sexes, who have any pretence to wit and 
rallantry. She is in that time of Hfe which 
IS neither aifected with the foUies of youth, 
or infirmities of a^; and her conversa- 
tion is so mixed with eaiety and prudence, 
that she is agreeable Doth to the old and 
the young. Her behaviour is very frank, 
without being in the least blameable; and 
as she is out of the track of any amorous or 
ambitious pursuits of her own. her visitors 
entertain her with adcounts of themselves 
very freely, whether they concern their 
passions or their interests. I made her a 
visit this afternoon, having been formerly 
introduced to the honour oi her acquaint- 
ance by my friend Will Honeycomb, who 
has prevailed upon her to admit me some- 
times into her assembly, as a civil inoflfen- 
sive man., I found her accompanied with 
one person only, a common-place talker, 
who, upon my entrance, arose, and after a 
very slight civility sat down again; then, 
turning to Arietta, pursued his discourse, 
which I found was upon the old topic ot 
constancy in love. He went on with great 
facility m repeating what he talks every 
day of his life; and with the ornaments of 
inngnificant laughs and gestures, enforced 
his arguments by Quotations out of plays 
and songs, which allude to the perjuries of 
the fair, and the general levity of women. 
Methought he strove to shine more than 
ordinarily in his talkative way, that he 
might insult my silence, and ^sdnguish 
himself before a woman of Arietta's taste 
and understanding. She had often an in- 
clination to interrupt him, but could find I 



no opportunity, till the larum ceased of it- 
self, which it did not till he had repeated 
and murdered the celebrated story of the 
Ephesian matron. 

Arietta seemed to regard this piece of 
raillery as an outrage done to her sex; as 
indeed I have always observed that wo- 
men, whether out of a nicer regard to their 
honour, or what other reason, I cannot 
tell, are more sensibly touched with those 
general aspersions which are cast upon 
their sex, than men are by what is said c^ 
thdrs. 

When she had a little recovered herself 
from the serious anger she was in, she re- 
plied in the following manner. 

* Sir, when I consider how perfectly new 
all you have said on this subject is, and that 
the story you have given us is not ouite two 
thousand years old, I cannot but tnink it a 
tnece of presumption to dispute it with you? 
out your quotations put me in mind ctf the 
fable of the lion and the man. The man 
g with that noble animal, showed 

im, in the ostentation of human supe- 
riority, a agn of a man killing a lion. Upon 
whicn, the lion said, very justly, " W& 
lions are none of us painters, else we could 
show a hundred men killed by lions, for 
one lion killed by a man." You men are 
writers, and can represent us women a» 
unbecoming as you please in your works, 
while we are unable to returii the injury. 
You have twice or thrice observed in vour 
discourse, that hypocrisy is the very foun- 
dation of our education; and that an ability 
to dissemble our affections is a professed 
part of our breeding. These, and such 
other reflections, are sprinkled up and 
down the writings of all ages, by authora, 
who leave behind them memorials of their 
resentment against the scorn of particular 
women, in invectives against the whole 
sex. Such a writer, I doubt not, was the 
celebrated Petronius, who invented the 
pleasant aggravations of tite frailty of the 
Ephenan lady; but when we consider this 
question between the sexes, which has 
been either a point of dispute or raillery 
ever since there were men and women, let 
us take facts from jlain people, and from 
such as have not either ambition or cax>a- 
city to embellish their narrations with any 
beauties of imagination. I was the other 
day amusing myself with Lignon's Account 
of Barbadoes; and in answer to your well- 
wrought tale, I will give you (as it dwells 
upon my memory) out of that honest tra- 
veller, m his fifty-fifth page, the history of 
Inkle and Yarico. 

'Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged 
twenty years, embarked in the Downs, in 
the eooa ship called the Achilles, bound 
for the West Indies, on the 16th of June, 
1647, in order to improve his fortune by 
trade and merchandise. Our adventurer 
was the third son of an eminent citizen, 
who had taken particular care to insdl into 
his mind an early love of gain, by making 
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idm a perfect master of numbers, and con- 
sequently giving him a quick view of loss 
and advantage, and preventing the natural 
impulses of nis passion, hj prepossession 
towards his interests. With a mind thus 
turned, yomig Inkle had a person every' 
way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his coun- 
tenance, strength in his limbs, with ringlets 
of fair hair loosely flowing on his shoul* 
ders. It happened in the course of the 
voyage, that the Achilles, in some distress, 
put into a creek on the main of America, 
in search of provisions. The youth who is 
the hero of my story, among others, went 
on shore on this occasion. From their first 
landing they were observed b^ a party of 
Indians, who hid themselves in the woods 
for that purpose. The English unadvisedly 
marched a great (^stance from the shore 
into the country, and were intercepted by 
the natives, who slew the greatest number 
of them. Our adventurer escaped among 
others, by flying into a forest Upon his 
^ming into a remote and pathless part of 
the wood, he threw himself, tired and 
breathless, on a little hillock, when an In- 
dian maid rushed from a thicket behind 
him. After the first surprise they appear- 
ed mutually agreeable to each other. If 
the European was highly charmed with 
the limbs, features, and wild paces of the 
naked American; the American was no 
less taken with the dress, complexion and 
shape of an European, covered from head 
to foot. The Indian grew immediately 
enamoured of him, and consequently soh- 
citous for his preservation. She therefore 
conveyed him to a cave, where she gave 
him a delicious repast of fruits, and led 
him to a stream to slake his thirst In the 
midst of these good ofiices, she would some- 
times play with his hair, and delight in 
the opposition of its colour to that ai her 
fingers: then open his bosom, then laugh 
at him for covering it She was, it seems, 
a person of distinction^ for she every day 
came to him in a different dress, of the 
most beautiful shells, bugles, and beads. 
She likewise brought him a great many 
spoils which her other lovers had present- 
ed to her, so that his cave was richlv 
adorned with all the spotted skins <n 
beasts, and most party-coloured feathers 
of fowls, which that world afforded. To 
make his confinement more tolerable, she 
would carry him in the dusk of the eve- 
ning, or by the favour of moonlight, to un- 
frequentea groves and solitudes, and show 
him where to lie down in safety, and sleep 
amidst the' falls of waters ana melody of 
nightingales. Her part was to watch and 
hold him awake in her arms, for fear of 
her countrymen, and wake him on occa- 
sions to consult his safety. In this manner 
^d the lovers pass away their time till 
they had leamea a langui^e of their own, 
in which the voyager communicated to his 
mistress how happy he should be to have 
her in his ooun^, where she should be 
5 



clothed in such silks as his waistcoat was 
made of, and be carried in houses drawn 
by horses, without being expc^ed to wind 
or weather. All this he promised her the 
enjoyment of, without such fears and 
alarms as they were there'tofmented with« 
In this tender correspondence these lovers 
lived for several months, when Yarico, 
instructol by her lover, mscovered a ves- 
sel on the coast, to which she made sig- 
nals; and in the night, with the utmost joy 
and satisfaction, accompanied him to a 
ship's crew of his country^men, bound for 
Barbadoes. When a vessel from the main 
arrives in that island, it seems the planters 
come down to the sh^re, where there is 
an immediate market of the Indians and 
other slaves, as with us of horses and oxen. 

*To be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle now 
coming into E^nglish territories, began se- 
riously to reflect up(m his loss of time, and 
to weigh with himself how many days' in- 
terest of his money he had lost during his 
stay with Yarico. This thought made the 
young man pensive, and careful what ac- 
count he should be able to give his friends 
of his voyage. Upon which consideradon, 
the pruaent and frugal young man sold 
Yarico to a Barbadian merchant; notwith- 
standing the poor girl, to incline him to 
commiserate her cmidition, told him that 
she was with child by him: but he onlj 
made use of that information, to rise in his 
demands upon the purchaser. * 

I was so touched with this story (which 
I think should be always a counterpart to 
the Ephenan matron) that I left the room 
with tears in my eyes, which a woman of 
Arietta's good sense did, I am sure, take 
for greater applause than any compliments 
I could make her. 
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No. 12.] Wednesday, March 14, 1710-11, 

^Veteres aviu tiU da pulmone revello. 

Psn. Sot. ▼. S2. 

I root tb' old woman from tUy trembling heart. 

At my coming to London, it was some 
time before I could set;^e myself in a house 
to my liking. I was forced to quit my first 
lodgings by reason of an officious lanolady, 
that woidd be asking m% every morning 
how I had slept I then fell into an honest 
family, and lived very happily for above a 
week; when my lanmord, who was a j(Aly» 
«x)d-natur^ man, took it into his head 
3iat I wanted comply, and therefore 
w<mld frequently come mto mychamber, 
to keep me from being alone. This I bore 
for two or three days; but telling me one 
day that he was afraid Twas melancholy, 
I thought it was hi^ time for me to be 
gone, and gccordinMy took new lodgingj 
tiiat very mght About a week after, 1 
found my j^ landlord^ who, as I said b^ 
fore, was an honest, hearty man, liad put 
me into an advertisement in the Daily 
Cotttant» in the fbUowing words : * Where- 
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as a mdancliolf man left hh lodgings on 
Thursday last, in the afternoon, and was 
afterwards seen going towards I^ngton: if 
any one can give notice of him to R. B. 
fishmonger in the Strand^ he shall be very 
well rewarded for his palna. ' As I am the 
best man in the worm to keep my own 
counse), and my landlord, th« fishmonger, 
not knowing my name, this accident otmy 
life was never discovered to this very day. 
I am now settled with a widow woman, 
who has a great many children, and com- 
plies with my humour in. every thing. I do 
not remember that we have exchanged a 
word together these five years? my coffee 
comes mto my chamber every morning 
without asking for its it I want fire, I point 
to my chimney, if water to my basing upon 
whicn my landlady nods, as much as to say 
she takes my meaning, and immediately 
obeys my agnals. She has likewise mo- 
delled her family so well, that when her 
Uttle boy offers to pull me by the coat, or 

S rattle in my fkce, his eldest sister imme- 
latelv calls him off, and bids him not dis- 
tarb the gentleman. At my first entering 
into the family, I was troubled with the 
.dvility of their rising up to me every time 
I came into the room? but my landlady ob- 
servin]2: that uponr these occasions I always 
cried Pish, ana went out again, has forbid- 
den any such ceremony to be used in the 
house; so that at present I walk into the 
kitchen or parlour, without being taken no- 
tice of, or giving any interruption to the 
business or discourse of the family^ The 
'maid will ask her mistress ^though I am 
by) whether the gentleman is ready to go 
to dinner, as the mistress Twho is inaeed an 
excellent housewife) scolas at the servants 
as heartily before my face, as behind my 
back. In short, I move up and down the 
house^ and enter into all companies with 
the same liberty as a cat, or any other do- 
mestic animsd, and am as little suspected 
of telling any thing that I hear or see. 

I remember last winter there were seve- 
ral young girls of the ndchbourhood sitting 
about the fire with my landlady's daugh- 
ters, and telfing stories of spirits and appa- 
ritions. Upon my opening the door the 
young women broke off their discourse, but 
my landlady's daughters telfing them that 
it was nobody but the gentleman (for that 
is t^je name which I go by in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as in the family) they went 
on without minding me. I seated myself by 
the candle that stood on a table at one end 
of the room; and pretending to read a book 
that I took out of my pocket, heard several 
dreadful stories of gnosts, as pale as ashes, 
that had stood at the feet of a bed, or walled 
over a church-yard by moon-light; and of 
others that had been cXmjured into the Red- 
sea, for disturbing people's rest» and draw- 
ing their curtains at midnight, with many 
other old women's fables of the like nature. 
As one spirit raised another, I observed, 
that at the end of every story the whole 



company closed their ranks, and erowded 
about the fire. I took notice In ptfrdeular 
of a^little boy, wlio was so attentive to every 
stoiy, that I am mistaken if he ventures ta 

§0 to bed by himself th]» twelvemonth. In- 
eed they talked so long, that the imagina- 
tions of the whole assembly were manifestly 
crazed, and, I am sure, will be the worse 
for it as long as they live. I heaid one of 
the girls, that had looked upon me over her 
shoulder, asking the company how long I 
had been in the room, and whether I did 
not look paler than I used to da This put 
me under some apprehensions that I should 
be forced to explam myself, If I did not re- 
tire; for which reason I took the candle into 
my hand, and went up into my chamber, 
not without wondering at this unaccounta- 
ble weakness in rea^scniable creatures, that 
they should love to astonish and terrify one^ 
another. Were I a father, I should take a 
particular care to preserve my children 
from these little horrors of imagination,^ 
which they are apt to contract when they 
are young, and are not sh\e to shake m 
when they are in years. I have known a 
soldier that has entered a breach, affrighted 
at his own shadow, and look pale upon a 
little scratching at his door, who the day 
before had marched up s^ainst a battery ot 
cannon. There are instances of persons^ 
who have been terrified even to distraction 
at the figure of a tree, or the shaking (rf a 
bulrash. The truth of it is, I look upon 
a sound imagination as the greatest blessine 
of life, next to a clear judgment, and a good 
conscience. In the mean time, since there 
are very few whose minds are not more or ~ 
liess subject to these dreadful thoughts and 
ap|>rehensions, we ought to arm ourselves 
against them by the dictates of reason and 
religion, *to inill the old woman out of our 
hearts,' (as Persius expresses it in the motto 
of my paper,) and extinguish those imper- 
tinent notions which we imbibed at a time 
that we were not able to judge of their ab- 
surdity. Or, if we believe, as many wise 
and good men have done, that there are 
such phantoms and apparitions as those f 
have been speaking ot, let us endeavour to 
establish to ourselves an interest in Him, 
who holds the reins of the whole creation 
in his hands, and moderates them after 
such a manner, that it is impos^ble for one 
being to break loose upon another without 
his knowledge and permission. 

For my own part, I am apt to join in the 
opinion with those who believe that ail the 
regions of nature swarm with spirits; and 
that we have multitudes of spectators on all 
our actions, when we think ourselves most 
alone; but instead of terrifying myself with 
such a notion, I am wonderfully pleased to 
think that I am always engs^ed with such 
an innumerable society in searching out the 
wonders of the creation, and joining in the 
same conceit of praise and adoration. 

Milton has finely described this mixed 
communion of men and spirits in paradise^ 
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an4 ba(} doubtless bis e^e upon a verse in 
. old Hesiod, which is almoU word for woiti 
the saine with his third line in the follow- 
mgpass£^z 



Nor think, tliougb men wert none, 

That he«v*(i would want apectatora, God want praise; 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ; 
All these 'with^ceaseless praise bis works behold 
Both day snd night. Row often fl-om the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard ' 
Oetestial voifos to the midnight air, 
Sole, or respoiisive each to other's note. 
Singing their great Creator 7 Oft In bands, 
While tbey keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds. 
In full harmonic number Join'd, their songs 
Divide the night, aii4 lift our thought! to heaT'ii. 

c. 
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No. 13.] Thursday, March 15, 1710-11. 

Die mihi, si Aieris ta leo, qnalit eris I MdrL 

Wore you a Uoo* how would you behave 1 

There is nothing that of late years has 
afforded matter ot greater amusement to 
the town than Signior Nicolmi's combat 
with a lion in the Ha^market, which has 
been very often exhibited to the general 
satisfaction of most of the nobility and een- 
try in the kingdom of Great Britain. Upon 
the first rumour of this intended combat it 
was confidently affirmed, and is still be- 
lieved, by many in both galleries, that there 
would be a tame lion sent from the tower, 
every opera night, in order to be killed by 
• Hydaspes; this report, though altogether 
groundless, so universally prevailed in the 
upper regions of the playhouse, that some 
of the most r^ned politicians in those parts 
of the audience, g^ve it out m whisper, that 
the lion was a cousin-german of the tiger 
who made his appearance in King Wil- 
liam's days, and that the staee would be 
supplied with lions at the public expense, 
during the whole session. Many likewise 
were the conjectures of the treatment which 
this lion was to meet with from the hands 
of Signior Nicolini; some supposed that he 
was to subdue him in recitativo, as Orpheus 
used to serve tlie wild beasts in his time, 
and afterwards to knock him on the head; 
some fancied that the lion would not pre- 
tend to lay his paws upon the hero, by rea- 
son of the received opinion, that a lion will 
not hurt a virgin. Several, who pretended 
to have seen the opera in Italy, had in- 
formed their friends, that the lion was to 
act a part in high Dutch, and roar twice 
or thnce to a thorough bass, before he fell 
at tlie feet of Hydaspes. To clear up a 
matter that was so variously reportec^ I 
have made it my business to examine whe- 
ther this pretenaed lion is really the savage 
he appears to be, or only a counterfeit. 

But Defore I communicate my discoveries, 
I must acouaint the reader, that upon my 
walking behind the scenes last winter, as I 



.^nFas thinking on something else, I acci* 
dentally justled against a monstrous animal 
that extremdy startled me, and upon my 
nearer survey of it, appneared to be a lioo 
rampant. Tne lion seeing me very much 
surprised, told me, in a gentle voice, that 
I might come by hifti, if I pleased: • For,* 
says he, * I do' not intend to hurt any body.' 
I thanked him very kindly, and passed d^ 
him : and in a little time after saw him leap 
upon the sts^e, and act his part with very 
great applause. It has been observed by 
several that the lion has cHan^ed his man- 
ner of acting twice or thrice smce his first 
appearance; which wili not seem stran^ci 
when I acquaint my veader that the lion 
has been changed upon the audience three 
several times. The first lion was a candle 
snuffer, who being a fellow of a testy cho- 
leric temper, overdid his part, and would 
not suffer himself to be kuled so easily as 
he oueht to have done; besides, it was ob- 
servea of him, that he grew more surly 
every time that he came out of the lion; 
and having dropt some words in ordinary 
conversation, as if he had not foueht his 
best, and that he suffered himseli to be 
thrown upon his back in the scuffie, and 
that he would wrestle with Mr. Nicolini 
for what he pleased, out of his lion's skin, 
it was thought proper to discard him: and 
it is verily Deheved, to this day, that had 
he been brought upon the stage another * 
time, he woula certainly have done mis- 
chief. Besides, it was objected agjainst the 
first lion, that he reared himself so high 
upon his hinder paws, and walked in so 
erect a xx)sture, that he looked more like 
an ol4 man than a fion. 

The second lion was a tailor by trade^ 
who belonged to the playhouse^ and had 
the character of a mild and peaceable man 
in his profession. If the former was too 
furious, this was too sheepish for his part; 
insomuch, that after a short modest walk 
upon the stage, he would fall at the first 
touch of Hydaspes, without grappling with 
him, and ^vin§ him an opportunity of 
showing his variety of Italian trips. It is 
said, indeed, that he once gave him a rip 
in his fiesh-colour doublet: but this was 
only to make work for himself, in his pri- 
vate character of a tailor. I must not omit, 
that it was this second lion who treated me 
with so much humanity behind the scenes. 

The acting Hon at present is, a^ I am in- 
formed, a country genUeman, who does it 
for his diversion, but desires his name may 
be ccfficealed. He says, very handsomely, 
in his own excuse, that he does not act for 
p^, that he indulges an innocent pleasure 
m it; and that it is better to pass away an 
evening in this manner, than in gaming and 
drinking) but at the same thne says, with 
a very agr Aable raillety upon himselL that 
if kis name should be known, the ill-nft^ 
tur^ worid might call him, 'The aM in 
the lion's skin.' This gentleman's temper 
ia made out of such a happy mixtim of tb« 
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mild and t!ie choleric, that he outdoes both* 
his predecessors, and has drawn together 
greater audiences than tiave been known in 
Qie memory of man. 

I roust not conclude my narrative, with- 
out taking notice of a groundless report that 
has been raised to a gentleman's disadvan- 
ta^, of whom I must declare myself an ad- 
mirer; namelv, that Sgnior Nicolini and 
the lion have oeen sitting peaceably by one 
another, and smoking a pipe together be- 
hind the scene^; by which their common 
enemies would insinuate, that it is but a 
sham combat which they represent upon 
the stage: but upon inqmry F find, that if 
any such correspondence has passed be- 
tween them, it was not till the combat was 
over, when the lion was to be looked upon 
as dead, accordmg to the received rules of 
the drama. Besides, this is what is prac- 
tised every day in Westminstei^hall, where 
nothing is more usual than to see a couple 
of lawyers, who have been tearing each other 



present time; and lamented to myael£ that 
though in those .days they neglected their 
morality, they kept up their good sense; 
but that the beau monde, at present, is only 
grown more chfidish, not more innocent 
than the former. While I was in this train 
of thought, an odd fellow^ whose face I 
have often seen at the playhouse, gave me 
the following letter with these worts: *Sir, 
the Lion presents his humble service to 
you, and desired me to give thia into your 
own hands.' 

* From my den in the Haymarket, 
•Sir, March 15. 

'I have read all your papers, and have 
stifled my resentment against your reflec- 
tions upon operas, until that of this day, 
wherein you plainly insinuate, that Signior 
Nicolini and myself have a corresponoence 
more friendly than is consistent with the 
valour of his character, or the fierceness of 
mine. I desire you would, for your own 
sake, forbear such intimations for the fii- 



to pieces m the court, embracing one aA ture; and must say it is a great piece of iU 
other as soon as they are out of it /b«ture in you, to show so great an esteem 

I would not be thought manjr part of this for a foreigner, and to discourage 
I, to reflect upon Sgmor Nicolini, that is your own countryman. 



relation, ^ ^ ^ 

who in acting this part only"compfies with 
the wretched taste of his audience; he 
knows very well, that the lion has many 
more admirers than himself; as they say 
. of the famous equestrian statue on the Pont 
Neuf at Paris, that more people go to see 
the horse, than the king who sits upon it 
On the contra^ it gives me a just indigna- 
tion to see a person whose action gives new 
majesty to kings, resolution to heroes, and 



softness to lovers, thus inking from the 
p:reatness of his behaviour, and degraded 
into the character of the London Prerittce. 
I have often wished, that our tragedians 
would copy after this great master of ac- 
tion. Could they make the same use of 
their arms and legs, and inform their faces 
with as significant looks and passions, how 
glorious would an English tragedy ap6ear 
with that action, which is capable of giving 
dignity to the forced thoughts, cold con- 
ceits, and unnatural expressions of an Italian 
opera! In the mean time, I have related 
this combat of the lion, to show what are 
at present the reigning entertainments of 
the politer part of Great Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached 
by Writers for the coarseness of their taste: 
but our present grievance does not seem to 
be the want of a good taste, but of common 
sense, C* j 
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VTfttch tikat tboa itfti pot ofTtbii monstrous shape. 

I WAS reflecting this morning upon the 
spirit and humour of the public diversions 
ive-and-tw«ty years ago^ and those of th« 



a Lion 
countryman. 

* I take notice of your fable of the lion and 
man, but am so equally concerned in the 
matter, that I shall not be offended to which 
soever of the animals the superiority is 
given. You have misrepresented me, in 
saying that I am a country gentleman, who 
act only for my diversion; whereas, had I 
still the same woods to range in wWch I 
once had when I was a fox-hunter, I should 
not resign my manhood for a maintenance; 
and assure you, as low as my circumstances 
are at present, I am so much a man of ho- 
nour,^ that I would scorn to be any beast for* 
bread, but a lion, * 

'Yours, &c' 

I had no sooner ended this, than one of 
mv landlady's children brought me in seve- 
ral others, with some of which I shall make 
up my present paper, they all having a 
tendency to the same subject, viz, the ele- 
gance ot our present divers^s. 

•Sir, Covent-Garhen, March 13. 

*I have been for twenty years under-sex- 
ton of this parish of St Paul's Covent- 
garden, and nave not missed tolling in to 
prayers six times in all those years; which 
office I have performed to my great satis- 
faction, until this fortnight last past, during 
which time I find my congregation take the 
warning of my bell, morning and evening, 
to go to a puppet-show set forth by one 
Powell under the piazzas. By this means I 
have not only lost my two customers, whom 
I used to place for sixpence a piece over 
against Mrs. Rachel Eyebright, but Mrs. 
Rachel herself is gon6 thither alsa There 
now appear among us none but a few ordi- 
nary people, who come to church only to 
say their prayers, so that I have no work 
worth speaking of but on Sundays. I have 
placed my son at the piazzas, to acquaint 
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the lacUes that th/t ISell rings for churclr, 
and Ihat it stanAs on the other side of the 
garden; but thef onlv laugh at the child. 

* I desire you would lay this before all the 
world, that I may not be made such a to<d 
for the future, and that punchinello may 
choose hours less canonical. As things are 
now, Mr. Powell has a full congreeation, 
while we have a very thin house; which if 
you can remedy, you will very much oblige, 

*Sir, Yours, &c^ 
The following ejnstle I find is from the 
undertaker of the masquerade. 
•Sir, 

*I have observed the rules of my mask 
so carefully (in not inouiring into persons) 
that I cannot tell whether you were one of 
the company or not, last Tuesday; but if 
you were not, and still design to come, I 
desire you would, for your own entertain- 
ment, please to admoxush the town, that all 
persons indifferently are not fit for this sort 
of diverdon. I could wish, ar, you could 
make them understand that it is a kind of 
acting to go in masquerade, and a man 
should be able to say or do things proper for 
the dress in which he appears. We have 
now and then rakes in the habit of Roman 
senators, and grave politicians in the dress 
of rakes. The misfortune of the thine is, 
that peoi)le dress themselves in what they 
have a mind to be, and not what they are 
fit for. There is not a girl in the town, but 
let her have her Will m gmng to a masH, 
and she shall dress as a shepherdess. But 
let me beg of them to read the Arcadia, or 
some other good romance, before they ap- 
pear in any such character at my house. 
The last day we presented, every body was 
so rashly habited!, that when they came to 
speak to each other, a nymph with a crook 
had not a word to say but in the pert stvle 
of the pit bawdry; and a man in the habit 
of a philosopher was speechless, till an oc- 
casion offer^ of expressing himself in the 
refuse of the tiring rooms. We had a jud^ 
that danced a minuet, with a quaker for his 
partner, while half a dozen harlequins stood 
Dy as spectators: a Turk drank me off'two 
bottles of wine, and a Jew eat me up half a 
bam of bacon. If I can bring my design to 
bear, and make the maskers preserve tihfeir 
characters in my assemblies, I hope you 
will allow there is a foundation laid for more 
elegant and improving gallantries than any 
the town at present affords, and conse- 
quently that you will give yonr approbation 
to the endeavours of. Sir, 

•Your most obedient humble servant.* 
I am very glad the following epistle 
obliges me to mention Mr. Powell a second 
time in the same paper; for indeed there 
cannot be too great encouragement given to 
his skill in motions, provided he b under 
proper restrictions. 
'Sir, 

• The opera at the Haymarket, and that 
under the little Piazza m Covent garden. 



being at pnefletit the two leading diversions 
of the town, and Mr. Powell professing in 
^his advertisements to set up Whittin^ton 
and h)3 Cat against Rinaldo and Armxla* 
my curiosity led me the bmnning of last 
wedJL to view both these performances, and 
make my observationB upon them. 

'First, therefore, I cannot but observe 
that Mr. Powell wisely foriiearing to give 
his company a bill ci flare before-hand, 
every scene is new and unexpected; where- 
as it is certain, that the undertakers of the 
Haymaricet, having raised too great an ex- 
pectation in thdr printed opera, very much 
disappoint their audience on the stajge. 

'The king of Jerusalem is obheed to 
come from the city on foot, instead en bdng 
drawn in a triumphant chariot by white 
horses, as my opera-book had pranised 
me; and thus, while I expected Armida's 
dragons should nish fbrward towards Ar- 
gentes, I found the hero was obliged to go 
to Armida, and hand her out of her coach. 
We had also but a very short allowance of 
thimder and lightnine; though I cannot in 
this place omit dcnne justice to the bov who 
had the direction of the two painted dra- 
eons, and made chem spit fire and smoke. 
He Bashed out his rosin in such just pro- 
portions, and in such due time, that I could 
not forbear conceiving hopes of his being 
one day a most excellent player. I saw in- 
deed, but two things wanting to render his 
whole action complete, I mean the keeping 
his head a litde lower, and hiding his can- 
dle. 

* I observed that Mr. Powell and the un- 
dertakers of the opera had both the same 
thought, and I think much about the same 
time, of introducing animals on their seve- 
ral stages, though indeed with very dif- 
ferent success. The sparrows and chaf- 
finches at the Haymarket fly as yet very 
irregularly over the stage; and instead of 
perching on the trees, and performing their 
parts, these young actors either get into the 
galleries, or put out the candles; whereas 
Mr. Powell has so well discipUnod his pig, 
that in the first scene he and Punch dance a 
minuet together. I am informed, however, 
that Mr. Powell resolves to excel his ad- 
versaries in their own way; uid introduce 
Urks in his next opera of Susannah, or In- 
nocence Betrayed, which will be exhibited 
next week, with a pwr of new Elders. 

•The moral of Mr. Powell's drama is 
violated, I confess, by Punch's national re- 
flections on the French, and King Harry's 
laying his leg upon the Queen's lap, in too 
ludicrous a manner, before so great an as- 
sembly. * 

* As to the mechaiusm Mid scenery, every 
thing, indeed, was uniform, and of a piece, 
and the scenes were managed very dexter- 
ously; which calls on me to take notice, 
that at tiie Haymarket, the undertakers 
forgetting to change the ade-scenes, we 
were presented with a prospect of the ocean 
in the midst cf a delightful grove; and 
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though the gentlemen on the stage had 
very much contributed to the beauty of the 
grove, by walking up and down between 
the trees, I must own I was not a little 
astonished to see a well-dressed young fel- 
low, in a full-bottomed wig, appear in the 
midst of the sea, and without any visible 
concern taking snuff. 

*I shall only observe one thing further, 
in which both dramas agree; which is, that 
by the squeak of their v<Hce8 the heroes of 
^ each are eunuchs; and as the wit in both 
pieces is equal, I must prefer the perform- 
ance of ^l^. Powell, because it is in our 
own langui^;e. 

«Iam, 8cc.' 
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Parvm levM ttpiiut aaimoa 

Ovid, Jin Jtm,i.VS^ 
Li|^ mindi are pleand with trifleat. 

Wheh I was in France, I used to gaze 
with great astonishment at the splendid 
equipages, and party-coloured haoits, of 
that fuitastic nation. I was one day in par- 
ticular contemplating a tody that sat in a 
coach adorned with gilded Cupids, and 
finely painted with the loves of Venus and 
Adonis. The coach was drawn by sax milk- 
white horses, and loaded behind with the 
same number of powdered footmen. Just 
before the lady were a couple of beautiful 
pages, that wc^ stuck among the harness, 
aaa by thdr gay dresses and smiling fea- 

* tures, looked like the elder brothers of the 
little boys that were carved and painted in 
every comer of the coach. 

The lady was the unfortunate Cleanthe, 
^ who afterwards gave an occasion to a pretty 

* melancholy novel. She had, for several 
years» received the addresses of a gentle- 
man, whom, after a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance, she forsook, upon the account 
cif this shinine equipage, which had been 
offered to her oy one of great riches, but a 
crazy coiCititution. The circumstances in 
which I saw her, were, it seems, the dis- 
gidses only of a broken heart, and a kind of 
pageantry tg cover distress, for in two 
months after, she was carried to her grave 
with the same pomp and magnificence, be- 
ing sent thither psirtly by the loss of one 
lover, 2©4 partly by the possesion of an- 
other. 

I have often reflected with myself on this 
unaccountable humour in womankind, of 

. A being smitten with every thing that is showy. 

\and superficial; and on tha numberless evils 
that befal the sex, from, this light fantasti- 
cal disposition, I myself remember'a young 
lady that was very wannly solicited by a 
couple of in)portunate rivals, who for seve- 
ral months together, did all they could to 
recommend themselves, by complacency of 
behaviour, and agreeableness oi conversa» 
tion. At length when the competition was 
doubtful, and the lady undetermined in her 



dhcnce, one of the young lovers very luckily 
bethought himsetf of addih^ a supemiume 
rary lace to his liveries, which had so goo4. 
an effect, that he' married her the very 
week after. » 

The usual conversation of orfinary wo- 
men very much cherishes this natural weai^ ^ 
ness of being taken with outside and ap* 4 
pearance. Talk of a new-married couple, 
and you immediately hear whether tney 
keep their coach and six, or eat in p^te. 
Mention the name of an absent la^, and it 
is ten to one but you learn something of her 
gown and petticoat A ball is a ^at hel]^ * 
to discourse, and a birth-day fiirmshes coiv' 
versation for a twelvemonth after. A fur^ 
below of precious stones, a hat buttoned 
with a diamond, a brocade waistcoat or pet- 
ticoat, are standing topics. In short, they 
conader only the drapcrv of the spwedes, — 
and never cast away a'thoUghfon those 
ornaments of the mind that make persons 
illustrious in themselves, and useful to 
others. When women are thus perpetually 
dazzling one another's im^inations, and 
filling their heads with nothing but colours, 
it is no wonder that they are more attentive 
to the supei£cial parts of life, than the solid 
and substantial blessings of it A girl, who 
has been trained up in this kind of conver- 
sation, is in danger of every embroidered 
coat that comes in her way. A pair of 
fringed gloves may be het ruin. In a word, 
lace and ribands, silver and gold galloons, 
*ith the like glittering gewgaws, are so 
mapy lures to women of weax minds and 
low educations, and when artificially dis- 
played, are *ble to fetch down the most 
airy coquette from the wildest of her flights 
ana rambles. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and I 
an enemy to pomp and noise; it arises, in l 
the first place from the enjoyment of one's ^ 
self; and in the next, from the friendship 
and conversation of a few select compa- 
nions; it loves shade and solitude, and na- 
turally haunts groves and fountains, fields ^ 
and^meadows: in short, it feels every thing 
it waats within itself, and receives no addi- 
tion from midtitudes of witnesses and spec- 
tators. On the contrary, false happiness 
loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the 
eyes of the world upon her. She does not 
receive any satisfaction from the applauses 
which she ^ves herself; but from the ad- 
miration which she raises in others. She 
flourishes in courts and palaces, theatres 
and assemblies, and has no existence but 
when she is looked upon. 

AureUa, though a woman of great quality, 
delights in the privacy of a country hfe, and 
passes away a great part of her time in her 
own walks and gardens. Her husband, who 
is her bosom fnend and companion in her 
solitudes, has been in love with her ever 
rinceheknewher. They botji abound with 
good sense, consummate virtive, and a mu- ^ 
tual esteem ; and are aperpetual entertain-* 
ment to one another. Their family is under 
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so regular an economy. In its hours of de- 
votion and repast, employment and diver- 
sion, tiiat it looks like alittle commonwealth 
tathin itself. They often go into company, 
that they may return with the greater de- 
light to one anothex; and sometimes live in 
town, not to enjoy it so properly, as to grow 

n weary of it, that they may renew in them- 
selves the relish of a c Q!intrY_ life. By this 
itean^ they are happy in each other, be- 
Iqired by their children, adored by their 
•enrant^ and are become the envy, or 
rather the delight of all that know them. 

• How different to this is the life of Fulvia ! 
iShe considers her husband as her steward, 
and looks upon discretion and good house- 
wifery as little domestic virtues, unbecom- 
ing a woman of (juality. She thinks life lost 
in her own family, and fancies herself out 
of the world, when she is not in the ring, 
Ihe playhouse, or the drawing-room. She 
lives in a perpetual motion of body, and 
restlessness of thought, and is never easy 
in any one place, when she thinks there is 
more company in another. The mis^g of 
an opera the first night, would be more 
afflicting to her than the death of a child. 
She pities all the valuable part of her own 
sex, and calls every woman of a prudent, 
modest, and retired life, a poor-spifiled, 
unpbHsh^a cTeatiTre. What a mortification 
would it to be to Fulvia, if she knew that 
her setting herself to view is but exposing 
herself, and that she grows contemptible 
by being conspicuous? 

I cannot conclude my paper without ob- 
serving, that Virgil has very finely touched 
upon this f^ale passion for dress and 
show, in the cliaracter of Camilla; who, 
tfibugh she seems to have shaken off all 
the other weaknesses of her sex, is still de- 
scribed as a woman in this particular. The 
poet tells us that after havmg made a great 
slaughter of the enemy, she unfortunately 
cast ner eye on a Trojan who wore an em- 
broidered tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, 
with a mantle of the finest purple. 'A 

golden bow/ says he, * hung upon his shoul- 
er; his garment was buckled with a eotden 
clasp, and his head covered with a nelmet 
of the same shining metal.' The Amazon 
immediately singled out this well-dresaed 
warrior, bemg seized with a woman's long- 
iafSoT the pretty trappings that he watf 
ajQomed with: 

T otnmqw incwita per agmen 
JEVnoineo pnoda et apoUoruiQ ardetet amore. 
JEn. zi. 789. 

This heedless pursuit after these glitter- 
mg trifles, the poet (by a nice concealed 
moral) represents to have been the destruc- 
tion 01 his female hero. C. 
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What right, what trae, what fit we Joatly call» 
Let this be all my cax«— for thii is aU. ' ** 



Pope. 



I HAVE received a letter desiring me to 
be very satirical upon the little muff that 
is now in fashion; another informs me of a 
pair of silver garters buckled below the 
knee, that have been latc^ seen at the 
Rainbow coffee-house in Fleet-street; a 
third sends me a hea\T complaint against 
fnnged gloves. To be brief, there is scarce 
an 'ornament of either sex which one or 
other of my correspondents has not in- 
veighed agamstwith some bitterness, and 
recommended to my observation. I must, 
therefore, once for all, inform my readers, 
that it is not my intention to sink the dig- 
nity of this my paper, with reflections upon 
red heels or top-knots, but rather to enter • 
into.the passions of mankind* and to correct 
those depraved sentiments that give birth 
to all those little extravagancies which ap- * 
pear in their outward dr^ and behaviour. 
Foppish and fantastic ornaments are only 
indications of vice, not criminal in them- 
selves* Extinguish vanity in the mind, and 
you naturally retrench the little superflui- -^ 
ties of garniture and equipage. The bloft-'«i. 
soms will fall of themselves when the root 
that nourishes them is destroyed. 

I shall, therefore, as I have said, apply 
my remedies to the first seeds and prmci- 
ples of an affected dress, without descend- 
ing to the dress itself; though at the same 
time I must own that I have thoug;ht of 
creating an officer under me, to be entitled^ 
' The Censor of small Wares,* and of al- 
lotting him one day in the week for the 
execution of such his office. An operator 
of this nature might act imder me, with the 
same regard as a surgeon to a physician; 
the one might be employed in healing those 
blotches and tumours which break out in 
Uie body, while the other is sweetening the 
blood, and rectifying th6 constitution. To . 
speak truly, the voung people of both sexes 
are so wonderfully apt to shoot out into long 
swords or sweeping trains, bushy head- 
dresses or full-bottomed periwigs; with 
several other incumbrances of dress, that 
they stand in need of b^^S PQwed very * - 
frequently, lest they shouldr be^pressed 
with ornament^ wia over-run with the lux- 
uriance of their 'habits. I am much in 
doubt whether I should gii» the prefer- 
ence to a quaker that is trimmed close, and 
almost cut to the quick, or to a beau that is 
loaden with such a redundance of excres- 
cences. I must therefore desire my cor- 
respondents to let me know how they ap- 
prove my project, and whether they think 
the erectmg of such a petty censorsmp may 
not turn to the emolument of the public, 
for I would not do any thing of this nature- 
rashly and without aavice. 

There is another set of correspondents to 
whom I must address myself in the second 
place; I mean such as fill their letters with 
private scandal, and black accounts of par- 
ticular persons and families. The world 
is so full of ill nature, that I have lampoons 
sent me by people who cannot spell, and 
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satires composed by those who scarce know 
how to write. By the last post in particu- 
lar, I recdved a packet of scandal which 
is not legible; and have a whole bundle of 
letters in women's hands, that are full o£ 
blots and calumnies, insomuch, that when 
I see the name Caelia, PhiUis, Pastora, or 
the like, at the bottom of a scrawl, I con- 
clude of course, that it brin^ me some'ac- 
GOuiA of a fellen yirg;in, a faithless wife, or 
an amorous widow. I must thereft^ in- 
form these my correspondents, that it is 
not my design to be a publisher of intrigues 
and cuckoldomsy or to bring little infamous 
stories out of their present lurking-holes 
into broad day-light. If I attack the vi- 
cious, I shall only set upon them in a body; 
and will not be provoked by the worst usage 
I can receive from others, to make an ex- 

^ ample of any particular criminal. In short 
I have so much of a drascanar in me, Uiat 
I shall pass over a an^e foe to charge 
whole armies. It is not Xais nor Silenos, 
but the harlot and the drunkard, whom I 
riiall endeavour to expose; and ^iiall con- 
sider the crime as it appears in the spOues, 
not as it is circumstanced in an individll^ 
I think it was Calieula, who wished ^le 
whole city of Rome haAii>ut one neck, that 
he might behead them at a blow. I shall 
do, out of humanity, what that emperor 
would have done in the cruelty of his tem- 
per, and aim every stroke at a cc^ective 
Body of offenders. At the same time I am 
very senable that nothing spreads a paper 
like private calumny and defamation; out 
as my speculations are not under this ne- 
cessity, they ave not exposed to this temp- 
tation. 

In the next place I must apply myself to 
my party correspondents, who are continu- 
ally teasmg me to take notice rf one an- 
other's proceedings. How often am I asked 
by both sides, if ft is possible for me to be 
an unconcerned spectator of the rogueries 
that are committed by the party wWch is 
opposite to him that writes the letter. 
About two days since, I was reproached 
with an old Grecian law, that forbids any 

"*- man to stand as a neuter^ or a k)c^er-on in 
the divinons of his country. However, as 
I am very s«isible my paper would lose 
its whole effect, should it run out into the 
outrages of a party, I shall take care to 
keep clear of every thing Winch looks that 
way. If I can any way assuage private in- 
flammatioM^ or allay public ferments, I 
shall apply myself to it wtth my utmost 
endeavours: but will never let my heart 
reproach me with having done any thing 
I towards increa»ng those feuds and animod- 

*• , tics that extinguish religion, defEice govem- 
* ment, and make a nation miserable. 

What I have sud under the three fore- 
going heads will, I am afraid, very much 
retrench the number of my correspondents. 
I shall therefore acquaint my reader, that 
if he has started any hint which he is not 
able to pursue, if he has met with any sur- 



Lg story which he does not know how 
;o tell, if he has discovered any epidemical 
vice whidh has escaped my observation, (h* 
has heard of any uncommon virtue which 
he would desire to publish; in short, if he 
has any materials that can furnish out an 
innocent diversion, I shall promise him my 
best asu^tance in the working of them up 
for a public entertainment. 

This paper my reader will find was in- 
tended for an answer to a multitude of cor- 
respcmdents; but I>ope he will pardon me 
if I single out one of them in particular, 
who has made me so very humble a request, 
that I cannot fort>ear complying with it. 

* 7b the ^tectator. 
'Sir, March 15, 1710-11. 

'I am at present so unfortunate as to 
have nothine to do but to mind my own 
business; ana therefore beg of you that yoa 
will be pleased to put me into some small 
post under you. I observe that you have 
appointed your printer and publisher to 
receive letters and advertisements for the 
^ty of London, and shall think myself very 
much honoured by you, if you will appoint 
me to take in letters and advertisements 
for the city of Westminster and duchy of 
Lancaster. Though I cannot promise to fill 
such an employment with sufficient abili- 
ties, I win endeavour to make up with in- 
dustry and fidelity what I want in parts 
and g^enius. 

* I am, Sir, 
* Your most obedient servant, 

•CHARLES LILLIE.* 
C. 



Na 17.] Tuesday, March 20, 1710-11. 
— — 'TMram anU omnia yoltiun. Jmv. Sat. x. 191. 

— ^A viaage roogh, 
Deftrm'd. anfeatur'd. Dfjden. 

Since our persons are- not oi our own 
making, when they are such as appear de- 
fective or uncomely, it is, methmks, an 
honest and laudable fortitude to dare to be 
ugly; at least to keep ourselves from being 
ablushed with a consciousness of imperfec- 
tions which we cannot help, and in which 
there is no guilt. I would not defend a 
haggard beau, for passing away much time 
at a glass, and giving softness and languish- 
ing graces to deformity: all I mtend is, that 
we ought to be contented with our counte-- 
nance and shape, so far as never to give 
ourselves an uneasy reflection on that sub- 
ject It is to the ordinary people, who are 
not accustomed to make very proper re- 
marks on any occasion, matter of great jesL 
if a man enters with a prominent pair of 
shoulders into an assemblv, or is ^stin- 
guished by an expansion of mouth, orobli- 
ouity of aspect It is happy for a man 
that has any oE those oddnesses about him, 
if he can be as merry upon himself, as 
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others are apt to be upon that occaoon. 
When he can possess himself with such a 
cheerfulness, women and cluMren, who are 
at first frighted at him, will afterwards be 
as much pleased with him. As it is batba- 
Tons in others to rally him for natarad de- 
fects, it is extremely agreeable whoi he 
can Jest upon himsell for them. 

Madam Maintencm's first husband* was a 
hero in this kind, and has drawn many plea- 
santries from thtf irregularity of his shape, 
whieh he describes as very much resem- 
bling the letter Z. He diverts himself like- 
wise by representing; to his reader the make 
of an engine and pullv, with which he used 
to take' off his hat. When there happens 
to be any thin^ ridiculous in a visage, and 
^the owner of it thinks it an aspect of dig- 
^ nity, he must be of verygreat quality to be 
^ exempt from raillery. The best expedient 
O therefore is to be pleasant upon himself. 
J Prince Harry and FalstafT, in Shakspeare, 
have carried the ridicule upon fat and lean 
as fjetr as it> will ga Falstaff is humour- 
ously called woolsack, bedpresser and hill 
of flesh; Harry, a starvelings an elvesHskin, a 
sheath, a bow-case, and a tuck. Thereis, in 
several incidents of the conversation be- 
tween them, the jest still kept up upon the 
person. Great tenderness and sensibility 
m this point is one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of self-love. For my own part, I 
am a little unhappy in the mould of my 
face, which is not quite so long as it is 
broad. Whether this might not partly 
arise from my opening my mouth mucn 
seldomer than other people, and by conse- 
quence not so much lengthening the fibres 
of my visage, I am not at leisure to deter- 
mine. However it be, I have been often put 
out of countenance by the shortness of my 
face, and was fbrmeriy at great pains of 
concealing it by wearing a periwig with a 
high fore-top, and letting my beard grow. 
But now I have thorou^y got over this 
delicacy, and could be contented with a 
much shorter, provided it might quafii^ 
me for a member of the merry club, whicn 
the following letter eives me an account of. 
I have received it from Oxford, and as it 
abounds with the spirit of mirth and good 
humour, which is natural to that place, I 
shall set it down word for word as it came 
tome. 



• Most PRorouND Sir, 

* Having been very well entertsdned, in 
the last of your speculations that I have 
yet seen, by your specimen upon clubs, 
which I therefore hope you will continue, I 
shall take the liberty to furnish you with % 
brief account of such a one as, perhaps, rod 
have not seen in all your travels, unless 
it was your fortune to touch upon some of 
the woody parts of the African continenti 
in your voyage to or from Grand Cairo. 



V 



* The oefeinted Paul Scvron, author of tlie Xnaun 
Comique. 
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There hare arose in tins mivemty (lone 
since you lefl us without saying ftny thing; 
several of these inferior hebdomadal socie- 
ties, as the Punning club, theWitty club, 
and, amongst the rest, the Handsome dub; 
as a buiiesque upon which, a certain merry 
species, that seem to have come into the 
world in masquerade, for some years last 
past have associated themselves together, 
and assumed the name of the U^ly club* 
This ill-faveured fratomity consists of a 
president and twelve fellows; the choice 
of which is not confined by patent to any 
particular foundation, (as St John's men 
would have the worid believe^ and have 
therefore erected a separate society within 
themselves,) but libertv is left to elect from 
any school in Great Britain, provided the 
candidates be within the rules of the club, 
as set forth in a table, entitled, 'The Act 
of Deformity;' a dause or two of which I 
shall transmit to you. 

' L That no j>erson whatsoever shall 
be admitted without a visible queerity in 
his aspect, or peculiar cast of countenance; 
of which the president and officers for the 
time being are to determine, and the pre- 
sident to have the casting vdce. 

*IL That a singular rei^rd be had upon 
examination, to the gib^^ty of the gentle- 
men that offer themsSves as founders' 
kinsmen; or to the obliquity of their figure, 
in what sort soever. 

* in. That if the quantity of any man's 
nose be eminently miscalculated, whether 
as to the length or breadth, he shall have 
a just preteoQe to be elected. 

* Lastly, That if there shall be two or 
more competitors for the same vacancy, 
catena fiaribtUp he that has the thickest 
skin to have the preference, 

•Every fresh member, upon the first 
nig^t, is to entertain the company with a 
dish of codfish, and a speech m praise of 
^sop, whose portraiture they have in full 
proportion, or rather disproportion, ovei 
the chimney; and their design is, as soon 
as their funds are sufficient, to purchase the 
heads of Thersites, Duns Scotus, Scarron, 
Hudibras, and <2ie old gentleman in Old- 
ham, with all tbe cdebrated ill faces of 
antiquity, as furniture for the dub-room. 

'As they have always been professed 
admirers of the other sex, so they unani- 
mously declare that they will give all pos- 
sible enGouragement- to such as will take 
the benefit ofthe statute, though none yet 
have appeared to da it 

*The worthy' president who is their 
most devoted cnampion, has latdy shown 
me two copies of Verses, composed by a 
gentleman of this society; the first a con- 
gratulatory ode, inscribed to Mrs. Touch- 
wood, upcHi the loss of her two fore-teeth; 
the other a panegyric upon Mrs. Andi- 
ron's left shoulder. Mrs. Vizard, (he 
says) fflncethe small-pox^ is grown tolera- 
bly ugly, and a top toast m the club; but I 
never hear^ him so lavish of his fine things 
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as upon old Nell Trot, who congtantiy offi- 
ciates at their table; her he even adores 
and extols as the very counterpart of mo- 
ther Shipton; in short, Ncdl, (says he) is 
one of the extraordinary works of nature; 
but as for complexion, shape, and features, 
so valued by others, they are all mere out- 
side and symmetry, which is his aversion. 
Give me leave to add, that the president 
is a facetious pleasant gentleman, and never 
more so, than when he has got (as he calls 
them) his dear mummers sioout him; and 
he often protests it does him good to meet 
a fellow with a right genuine grimace in 
his air (which is so agneeable in the gene- 
rality ot the French nation p and, as an in- 
stance of his ancerity in this particular, he 
gave me a sight of a list in his pocket-book 
of all this class, who for these five years 
have fallen under his observation, with 
himself at the head of them, and in the 
rear (as one of a promising and improving 
aspect,) Sir, 

♦ Your obliged and humble servant, 
'ALEXANDER CARBUNCLE. 
* Oxford, March 12, 1710,' 



Na 18.] Wednesday, March n, 1710-11. 



^^Equitii quoque Jam migravit ab aore voluptaa 
^ .__ji . . diavana. 

-. Lib. 8. Ep. i. 187. 



Omnia ad incertoi ocalos, et »udia vana^ 



<^— Bat now our nobles too are fopa and vain, 
Neglect tbe lenae, but love the painted scene. 

Cratch, 

It is my design in this paper to deliver 
down to posterity a faithful account of the 
Italian opera, and of the gradual progress 
which it has made upon the English stage; 
for there is no question but our great grand- 
children will be very curious to know the 
reason why their forefathers used to sit 
together like an audience of foreigners in 
their own country, and to hear whcie plays 
acted before them in a tongue which they 
did not understand. 

Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us 
a taste of Italian music* The great suc- 
cess this opera met with pi^uced some 
attempts of forming pieces upon Italian 
plans, which should give a more natural 
and reasonable entertainment than what 
can be met with in the elaborate trifles of 
that nation. This alarmed the poetasters 
and fiddlers of the town, who were used to 
deal in a more ordinary kind of ware; and 
therefore laid down an established rule, 
which is repeived as mch to this day, 
' That nothihg is capaMe of being well set 
to mujnc, that is not i^sense.' 

This maxim was no sooner received, but 
we immediately fell to translating the Ita- 
lian operas; and as there was no great 
danger of hurting the sense of these extra- 
brdinary pieces, our authors would often 

• A rrinoe, queen of CTyprus, an opera, after tks JUiMun 
r.*rJL*^/**S"".^^*»"- " was irsi peifonned 



make words of their own, which were en- 
tirely foreign to the meaning of the pas- 
sages they pretended to trandate; their chief 
care bein^ to make the numbers of the 
English verse answer to those of the Ita- 
lian, that both of them might go to the 
same tune. Thus the fismous song in Ca 
milla: ^ 

* Barbara li t* Intendo, kc 

* Barbarous woman, yes, 1 4i0w fmu mmningf 

which expresses the resentments of aa an- 
gry lover, was translated into that Eng^sh 
lamentation: 

* lYail are a lover's liopes,* ice 

And it was pleasant enough to see the 
most refined persons of the British nation 
dying away and lanpiishing to notes that 
were filled with a spirit of rage and indig- 
nation. It happened also very frequentty 
where the sense was rightly translated, the 
necessary transposition of words, which 
were drawn out of the phrase oE one tongue 
into that of another, made the music appear 
very absurd in one tongue that was very 
natural in the other. I remember an Italian 
verse that ran thus, word for word: 

* And turned my rage into pity ^ 

which the English for rhyme sake trans- 
lated, 

* And into pity tnm*d my rage ;* 

Bv this means the soft notes that were 
adapted to pity in the Italian, fell upon the 
wora rage m the English; and the angry 
sounds that were turned to rage in the ori- 
ginal, were made to express pity in the 
translation. It oftentimes happened, like- 
wise, that the finest notes in the air fell 
upon the most insignificant words in the 
sentence. I have Known the word jind 
pursue through the whole gamut, have 
oeen entertained with many a melodious 
The, and have heard the most beautiful 
graces, quavers, and divisions, bestowed 
upon Then, For, and From; to the eternal 
honour of our English particles. 

The next step to our refinement was the 
introducing of Italian actors into our opera; 
who sung tneir parts in their own language, 
at the same time that our countrymen per- 
formed theirs in our native tongue. The 
king or hero of the play generally spoke in 
Itahan, and his slaves answered him in 
E^lish. The lover frequenti^ made his 
court, and gained the heart of his princess* 
in a language which she did not understand. 
One would have thought it very difBcult to 
have carried on dialogues after this manner 
without an interpreter between the per- 
sons that conversed together: but this was 
the state of the Ejiglish st£^ for about three 
years. 

At length the audience grew tired of un- 
derstandmg half the opera; and therefore 
to ease themselves entirely of the fatigue 
of thinkmg^ have 86 ordered it at present* 
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that the whole opera is performed in an 
unknown tongue. We no longer under- 
stand the language of our own nage; inso- 
much that I have often been afraid, when I 
have seen our Italian performers chatter- 
ing in the vehemence of action, th&t they 
have be^m calline us names, and abusing 
us among themselves; but I hope, since we 
do put such an entire confidence in them, 
they wi& not talk against us before our 
faces, though they mav do it with Uie same 
safety as if it were benind our backs. In 
the mean time, I cannot forbear thinking 
how naturallv a historian who writes two 
or three hundred years hence, and does not 
know the taste of nis wise forefathers, will 
make the following reflection: 'In the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, the Ita- 
lian tongue was so well understood in Eng- 
land, that operas were acted on the pubhc 
stage in that language. ' 

One scarce knows how to be serious in 
the confutation of an absurdity that shows 
itself at the first sieht It does not want 
any great measure of sense to see the ridi- 
cule of this monstrous practice; but what 
makes it the more astonishing, it is not 
the taste of the rabble, but of persons of 
the greatest politeness, which has esta- 
blished it 

If the Italians have a genius for music 
above the English, the English have a ge- 
nius for otKer performances of a much 
hi{;her nature, and capable of giving the 
mmd a much nobler entertainment Would 
one think it was possible (at a time when, 
an author lived that was aole to write the 
Phaedra and Hippolitus*) for a people to 
be so stupidly fona of the Italian opera, as 
scarce to give a third day's hearing to that 
"«4™irable tragedy? Music is certainly a 
vei^~"agi:^able entertainment: but it it 
would take the entire possession of our 
ears, if it would make us incapable of hear- 
ing sense, if it would exclude arts that 
have a much greater tendency to the re- 
finement of human nature; I must confess 
I would allow it no better quarter than 
Plato has done, who banishes it out of his* 
commonwealth. I 

At present our notions of music are so 
very uncertam, that we do not know what 
it is we like;'only, in general, we are trans- 
ported with any thing that is not English: 
so it be of a foreign growth, let it be Ita- 
lian, French, or ftgh Dutch, it is the same 
thing. In short, our English muac is quite 
rooted out, and nothing yet planted in its 
stead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the 
ground, every man is at liberty to present 
nis plan for a new one; and ttiough it be 
but mdifferentiy put together, it may fur- 
nish several hints that may be of use to a 
good architect I shall take the same li- 
berty in a following paper, of giving my 

— 4 
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• PbBdra uid Hippolitva, « tnffedjr, by Bdnniid 
aniUi, fim tetad in 1707. 



opiiuon upon the subject of music; which I 
shall lay aown only in a problematical man- 
ner, to be coQsiaered by those who are 
masters in the art C. 



Na 19.] Thursday, March 22, 1710-11. 

Di bene Iboenint, inofpis me 4|uodqnc jnisilU 
finxerant animi, raro et perpeuca loquentie. 

Bar. Ub. 1. Sat. vr. 17. 

Thank beaten that made me of an bumble mind ; 
To action little, len to woids inclined I 

Observing one person behold another, 
who was an utter straneer to him, with a 
cast of his eye which, metnought, expressed 
an emotion of heart very different from what 
could be raised bv an object so agreeable 
as the gentieman he looked at, I began to 
conader, not without some s ecret sorrow^ / 
the condition rf an envious man. SUSne 
have fancied that envy has a cert^ magi- 
cal force in it, and that the eyes of the en- 
vious have by their fascination blasted the * , 
enjoyments of the happy. Sir Francis Bacon _ 
says, some have been so curious as ^to re- 
mark the times and seasons when the stroke 
of an envious eye is most effectually pemi- ^ 
cious, and have observed that it has been 
when the person envied has been in any 
circumstance of ^lory and triumph. At 
such a time the mmd of the prosperous man 
goes, as it were, abroad, among things with- 
out him, and is more exposed to the malig- 
nity. But I shall not dwell upon specula- 
tions so abstracted as this, or repeat the 
many excellent things which oi^e mieht 
collect out of authors upon this miserable 
affection; but, keeping tne common road of 
life, conader the envious man with relation 
to Uiese three heads, his pains, his reliefs, 
and his hapinness. 

The envious man is In pain upon all oc* 
casions which ought to give him pleasure. 
The relish of his life is inverted; and the 
objects which administer the highest satis- 
faction to ^hose who are exempt from this 
pasuon, give the quickest pangs to persons 
who are subject to it All the perfections 
of their fellow-creatures are odious. Youth, 
beauty, valour, and wisdom are provoca- 
tions of their displeasure. What a wretched 
and apostate state is this! to be offended 
with excellence, and to hate a man because 
we approve him! The condition of the en- 
vious man is the most emphatically misera- 
ble; he is not only incapable of rejoicing in 
another's merit or success, but fives in a 
world wherein all mankind are in a plot 
against his quiet, by studying their own 
happiness and advantage. Will Prosper 
is an honest tale-bearer, he makes it his 
bu^ness to join in conversation with envious 
men. He pdnts to such a handsome young 
fellow, and whispers that he is secretiy 
married to a great fortune. When they 
doubt, he adds circumstances to prove it; 
and never fails to aggravate their distress, 
I by assuring them« that to his knowledge. 
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Ae has an uncle wHl leave him some thou- 
sands. Will has many arts of this kind to 
torture this sort of temper, and delights in 
it When he finds them change colour, and 
j\% say faintly they wish such a piece of news 
|\ is true, he has the malice to speak some 

^ good or other of every man of their ac- 

•^ quaintance. 

^ The reliefs oi the envious man are those 

little blemishes and imperfections that dis- 
cover them<ielves in an illustrious charac- 
ter. It is a matter of great consolation to an 
envious pjerson, when a man of known honour 
does a thing unworthy himself, or when any 
action which was well executed, upon bet- 
ter information appears so altered in its cir- 
cumstances, that the fame of it is divided 
among many, instead of being attributed to 
one. This is a secret satirfaction to these 
malignants; for the person whom thef be- 
fore could not but admire, they fincy is 
nearer their own condition as soon as his 
merit is shared among odiers. I remember 
some years i^ there came out an excellent 
poem without the name of the author. The 
little wits, who were incapable of writine 
it, began to pull in pieces the supposed 
writer. When that would not do, they 
took great p^ns to suppress the opinion 
that it was his. That apdn failed. The 
next refuge was to say it was overlooked 
by one man, and many pages wholly writ- 
ten by another. An honest fellow, who sat 
amongst a cluster of them in debate on this 
subject, cried out, * Gentlemen, if you are 
sure none of you yourselves had a hand in it, 
you are but where you were, whoever writ 
it' But the most usual succour to the en- 
vious, in cases of nameless merit in this 
kind, is to keep, the property, if possible, 
unfixed, and by that means to hinder the 
reputation of it from falling upon any par- 
ticular person. You see an envious man 
clear up his countenance, if in the relation 
of any man's -great happiness in one point, 
you mention his uneasiness in another. 
When he hears such a one is very rich he 
turns pale, but recovers when you add that 
he has many children. In a word, the only 
sure way to an envious man's favour, is not 
to deserve it 

But if we consider the envious man in 
delight, it is like reading of the seat o( a 
giant in a romance; the magnificence of his 
nouse consists in the many limbs of men 
whom he has slain. If any who prom^^^-" 
themselves success in any uncommon 
dertaking miscarry in the attempt, or iJI, 
that aimed at what would have been useful 
and laudable,' meets with contempt and de- 
rision, the envious man, under the colour 
of hating vainglory, can smile with an in- 
ward wantonness of heart at the ill effect it 
may have upon an honest ambition for the 
future. 

Having thoroughly considered the nature 
of this passion, I have made it my study 
how to avoid the envy that may accnie to 
me from these my speculations; and if I 



am not mistaken in myBelf, I think I have 
a genius to escape it Upon hearing in a 
coffee-house one ci my papers commended, 
I immediately apprebended the envy that 
would spring from that appiauae; anduere- 
fbre «ive a description <n my face the next 
day; l>eing resolved, as I grow iu reputa- 
tion for wit to rengn my pi^enaioos to 
beauty. This, I hope, may give some ease 
to those unhappy gentlemen who do me the 
honour to torment themsdves upon the ac- 
count of this my paper. As their case is 
very deplorable, ana deserves compassion, 
I shall sometimes be dull, in pity to them, 
and will, from time to time, administer 
conscdations to them by further discoveries 
of my person. In the meanwhile, if any 
one says the Spectator has wit, it may be 
some relief to them to think that he does 
not show it in company. And if any one 
praises his morality, they may comfort 
themselves by conadering that nis face is 
none of the longest R. 
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Ai.aK. 
Thon dog in forabnd ! Pop9, 

Amokg the other hardy undertakings 
which I have proposed to myself, that of 
the correcti(» of impudence is what I have 
very much at heart This in a particular 
manner is my province as Spectator; for it 
is generally an offence committed by the 
eyes, and that against such as the offenders 
would perhaps never have an opportunity 
of iojunng any other way. The following 
letter is a complaint of a young lady, who 
sets forth a tr^pass of this kind, with that 
command of herself as befits beauty and 
innocence, and yet with so much spirit as 
sufficiently expresses her indignation* The 
whole transaction is performed with the^ 
eyes; and the crime is no less than em- 
ploying them in such a manner, as to diveit 
the eyes of others from the best use they 
'can make of them, even looking up to 
heaven. 
'Sir, 

' There never was (I believe) an accept- 
able man but had some awkward imitators. 
Ever since the Spectator appeared, have I 
remarked a kind of men, wnom I choose to 

1 Starers; that without any regard to 
, me, place, or modesty, distxnb a large 
company with their impertment eyes. Spec- 
tators make up a proper assembly for a 
puppet-show or a beaivgarden; but devout 
supplicants and attentive hearers are the 
audience one ought to expect in churches. 
I am, sir, member of a small xnous congre- 
gation near one of the north gates of this 
city; much the greater part of us indeed 
are females, and used to behave ourselves 
in a regular and attentive maimer, till very 
latdy one whde aisle has been disturbed 
by one of these monstrous Staren; he is 
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the head taller than any one in the church; 
but for the greater advantage of exposing 
himself, stands upon a hassock, and com- 
mands the whole congregation, to the great 
annoyance of the devoutest part of the au- 
ditoiy; for what with blushmg, confusion, 
and vexation, we can neither mind the 
prayers or sermon. Your animadvernon 
upon this insolence would be a great fayour 
to, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

I have frequently seen of this sort of fel- 
lows, and do think there cannot be a grater 
aggravation of an offence, than that it is 
committed where the criminal is protected 
by the sacredness of the place which he 
violates. Many reflections of this sort mieht 
be very justly made upon this kind of be- 
haviour, but a Starer is not usually a per- 
son to be convinced by the reason oi the 
thing; and a fellow that is capable of show- 
ing an impudent front before a whole con- 
gregation, and can bear being a public 
spectacle, is not so easily rebuked as to 
amend by admonitions. If, therefore, my 
correspondent does not inform me that 
within seven days after this date the bar- 
barian does at least stand upon his own 
lees only, without an eminence, my friend 
Will Prosper* has promised to take a has- 
sock oppofflte to him, and stare against him 
in defence of the ladies. I have g^ven him 
directions, according to the most exact 
rules of optics, to place himself in such a 
manner, that he shall meet his eyes wher- 
ever he throws them. I have hojjes that 
when Will confronts him, and all the ladies, 
in whose behalf he engages him, cast kind 
looks and wishes of success at their cham- 
pion, he will have some shame, and fed a 
uttle of the psdn he has so often put others 
to, of bein^ out of countenance. 

It has, mdeed, been time out of mind 
generally remarked^ and as often lamented, 
ttiat this family of Starers have infested 
public assemblies. I know no other way to 
obviate so great an evil, except, in the case 
of fixing their eyes upon women, some male 
friend will take the part of such as are un- 
der the oppression of impudence, and en- 
counter the eyes of the Starers wherever 
they meet them. While we suffer our wo- 
men to be thus impudently attacked, they 
hav^e no defence, but in the end to cast 
jriel^g glances at the Starers. In this 
case, a man who has no sense of shame, has 
the same advaiitaee over his mistress, as he 
who has no regard for his own life has over 
his adversary. While the generality of the 
world are fettered by rules, and move by 
proper and just methods; he, who has no 
respect to any of them, carries away the 
reward due to that propriety of behaviour^ 
with no other ment, Dut that of having 
neglected it 

I take an impudent fellow to be a sort of 
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outlaw in good breeding, and therefore 
what is said of him no nation or person can 
be concerned for. For this reason one may 
be free upon him. I have put myself to 
great pains in considering this prevailing 
quality, which we call impudence, and have 
taken notice that it exerts itself in a dif- 
ferent manner, according to the different 
soils wherein such subjects of these domi- 
nions as are masters of it, were bom. Im- 
pudence in an Englishman, is sullen and , 
insolent; in a Scotchman it is untractable 
and rapacious; in an Irishman absurd and 
fawning. As the course of the world now 
runs, the impudent Englishman behaves 
like a surly landlord, the Scot like an ill- 
received guest, and the Irishman like a 
stranger, who knows he is not welcome* 
There is seldom any thing entertaining 
either in the impudence of a South or North 
Briton; but tiiat of an Irishman is always 
comic A true and genuine impudence i» 
ever the effect of ignorance, without the 
least sense of it The best and most suc- 
cessful Starers now in this town are of that 
nation; they have usually the advantage of 
the stature mentioned in the above letter of 
my correspondent, and generally take their 
stands in tne eye rf women of fortune; inso- 
much that I have known one of them, three 
months after he came from plough, with a 
tolerable good air, lead out a woman from 
a play, which one of our own breed, after 
four years at Oxford, and two at the Tem- 
ple, would have been afraid to look at 

I cannot tell how to account for it, but 
these people }iave usually the preference to 
our own fools, in the opmion of the sillier 
part of womankind. Perhaps it is that an 
English coxcomb is seldom so obsequious a» 
an Irish one; and when the desien of plead- 
ing is virible, an absurdity in the way to- 
ward it is eaaly forgiven. 

But those who are downright impudent,, 
and go on without reflection that tney are 
such, are more to be tolerated, than a set 
of fellows among us who profess impudence 
with an air of humour, and think to carry 
off the most inexcusable of aU faults in the 
world, with no other apology than saying in ; 
a gay tone, 'I put an impudent face upon ' 
the matter.' No; no man shall be allowed 
the advantages of impudence, who is con- 
scious that he is such. If he knows he i» 
impudent, he may as well be otherwise; and 
it shall be expected that he blush, when he 
sees he makes another do it For nothing^ 
can atone for the want of modesty: without 
which beauty is ungraceful, and wit de- 
testable. R« 
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Tbere'i room onougb, and eack may brinf his Mend. 

Crteeh, 

I AM sometimes very much troubled, 
when I rc^iect upon the three great prof es- 
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rioDs of divinity, law, and phjrac; bow they 
ore each of them overburaened with prac- 
titioners, and filled with multitudes of in« 
genious gentlemen that starve one another. 

We may divide the clergy into generals, 
field officers, and subalterns. Among the 
first we may ^reckon bishops, deans, and 
archdeacona Among the second are doc^ 
tors of divinity^reboidariet, and all that 
wear scarfs. Tne rest are comprehended 
ooder the subalterns. As for the first class, 
our constitution preserves it from any re- 
dundancy of incumbents, notwithstanding 
competitors are numberless. Upon a strict 
calculation, it is found that there has been 
a gK^ exceedins; of lata years in the second 
division, several orevets nave been granted 
for the converting of subalterns into scarf- 
officers; insomuch, that within my memory 
the price of lutestring is raised above two- 
pence in a vard« As for the subalterns, they 
are not to oe numbered. Should our clergy 
once enter into the corrupt practice of the 
laity, by the splitting of thdr freeholds, 
they would be able to carry most of the 
elections in England. 

The body of the law is no less incumbered 
with superfluous members, that are like 
Virgil's army, which he tells us was so 
crowded, many of them had not room to 
use their weapons. This prodieious society 
of men may be divided into the litigious and 
peaceable. Under the first are compre- 
hended all those who are carried down in 
coachfiils to Westminster-hall, every morn- 
ing in term time. Martial's description of 
this species of lawyers is full of humour: 
* lra« et verba loeant.* 

*Men that hire out their words and an- 
ger:' that are more or less passionate ac^ 
cordine as they are paid for it, and allow 
their Client a quantity of wrath proportiona- 
ble to the fee which they receive from him. 
I must, however, d>serve to the reader, 
that above three parts of those whom I 
reckon among the litigious are such as are 
only quarrelsome in their hearts, and have 
no opportunity of showing their passion at 
the bar. Nevertheless, as they do not know 
what strifes may arise, they appear at the 
hall every day, that they may show them- 
selves in a readiness to enter the lists, when- 
ever there shall be occaMon for them. 

The peaceable lawyers are, in the first 
place, many of the benchers of the several 
inns of court, who seem to be the dignitaries 
of the law, and are endowed wiUi those 
qualifications of mind that accomplish a 
man rather for a ruler than a pleader. 
These men live peaceably in their habita- 
tions, eating once a day, and dancing once 
a year,* for the honour of their respective 
societies. 

Another numberless branch of peaceable 
lawyers are those young men who, being 
placed at the inns or court in order to study 
the laws of their country, firequent the play- 
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house more than Westminster-hall, and are 
seen in all public assemblies, except in a 
court of justice. I shall say nothing of those 
silent and busy multitudes that are em- 
I^oyed within doors in the drawing up of 
writings and conveyances; nor of those 
greater numbers that palliate their want of 
business with a pretence to such chamber 
practice. 

If, in the third place, we look into the 
profession of physic, we shall find a most 
formidable body of men. The sight of them 
is enough to make a man serious, for we 
may lay it down as a maxim, that when a 
nation abounds in physicians, it nows thin % 
of people. Sir William Temple is very 
much puzzled to find out a reason why the 
Northern Hive, as he calls it, does not send, 
out such prodigious swarms, and over-run 
the world with Goths and Vandals, as it 
did formerly; but had that excellent author 
observed that there were nO students in 
physic among the subjects of Thor and 
Woden, and that this science very much 
flourishes in the north at present, he might # 
have found a better solution for this diffi- 
culty than any of thOse he has made use oL 
This body of men in our own country may 
be described like the British army in 
Caesar's time. Some of them slay in cha- 
riots, and some on foot. If the iniantry do 
less execution than the charioteers, it is ^ 
because they cannot be carried so soon into 
all Quarters of the town, and despatch so 
mucn business in so short a time. Besides 
this body of regular troops, there are strag- 
glers, who without being duly listed and 
enrolled, do infinite miscnief to those who 
are so unlucky as to fall into their hands. 

There are, besides the above-mentioned, •^^ 
innumerable retainers to physic, who, for ♦ 
want of other patients, amuse themselves » 
with the stifling of cats in an air-pump, cut-# ' 
ting up dogs alive, or impaling of msects « » 
upon the point of a needle tor microscopical • 
observations; besides those that are em- , 
ployed in the gathering of weeds, and the * 
chase of butterflies: not to mention the * * 
cockleshell-merchants and spider-catchers. # / 

When I consider how eacn of these pro- 
fessions are crowded with multitudes that 
seek their livelihood in tliem, and how 
many men of merit there are in each of 
them, who may be rather said to be of the ^ 
science, than the profession, I very much 
wonder at the humour of parents, who will 
not rather choose to place their sons in a 
way of life where an honest industry can- 
not but thrive, than in stations where the 
greatest probity, learning, and good sense 
may miscarry. How many men arc country 
curates, that might have made themselves 
aldermen of London, by a right improve- 
ment of a smaller sum of monqr than what 
is usually laid out upon a learned education } 
A sober, frugal person, of slender parts, and 
a slow apprchension, might have thrived* 
in trade, though he starves upon physic; as 
a man would be well enough pleased to buy 
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# nlks of one whom he would not venture to 
feel his pulse. VagelUus is careful, studi- 
ous, and obliging, but withal a little thick- 
sculled; he has not a single client, but might 
have had abundance m customers. The 
misfortune is, that parents take a liking to 
a particular profession, and therefore desire 
their sons may be of it: whereas, in so great 
an affair of life, they should consider the 
genius and abilities ot their children, more 
than their own inclinations. 

It is the great advantage of a trading na- 
tion that there are very few init so dull and 
heavy, who may not be placed in stations 
A of life, which may give them an opportunity 
' of making their fortunes. A well-regulated 
^ commerce is not, like law, physic, or di- 
vinity, to be overstocked with hands; but 
on the contrary flourishes by multitudes, 
and gives emi)l03rment to all its professors. 
Fleets of me Anntmen are so many squad- 
rons of floating shops, that vend our wares 
and manufactures in all the markets of the 
world, and find out chapmen under both 
tile tropics. ' C. 
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QaodqiMniqac Ofltendit mihi mc, loeredoHs odi. 
B»r. Jtn PMt. ver. 5. 

-—Whatever contradieta my mnm 

I Iwte to see, and nevsr can beliere. XmeowAiM, 

The word Spectator being most usually 
understood as one of the audience at public 
representations in our theatres, I seldom 
fafl of many letters relating to plays and 
operas. Bat indeed there are such mon- 
strous things done in both, th|it if one had 
not been an eye-witness of them, one could 
not believe that such matters had really 
been exhibited There isverj^ little which 
concerns human life, or is a picture of na- 
ture, that is regarded by the greater part 
of the company. The understanding is dis- 
missed from our entertainments. Our mirth 
is the laughter of fools, and our admiration 
the wonder of idiots; else such improbable, 
monstrous, and incoherent dreams could 
not go off as they do, not only without the 
utmost scorn ana contempt, but even with 
the loudest applause and approbation. But 
the letters of my correspondents will repre- 
sent this affair In a more lively manner thtm 
any discourse of my own; I shall therefore 
give them to my reado* with only this pre- 
paration, that they all come from players, 
and that the busdness of playing is now so 
managed, that you are not to be surprised 
g when 1 say one or two of them are rational, 
' others sensitive and vegetative actors, and 
others whoUy inanimate. I shall not place 
these as I have named them, but as they 
have precedence in the opinion of their au- 
diences. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

* Your having been so humble as to take 
notice of the epistles of other animals, em- 



boldens me, wbo4an the wild boar that was 
killed by Mrs. Tofts, to represent to you, 
that I tlunk I was hardly used in not hav-' 
ing the part of the lion en Hydaspes given 
to me. It would have been but a natural 
step for me to have personated that noble 
creature, after having behaved myself tor 
satisfaction in the part above-mentioned. 
That of a lion is too great a character for « 
one that never trod the stage before but I 
upon two legs. As for the little resistance "^ 
which I made, I hope it may be excused, 
when it is considered that the dart was 
thrown at me by so fair a hand. I must 
confess I h^ but just put on my brutality; 
and Camilla's channs were such, that be- 
h^dine her erect mien, hearing her charm- 
ing voice, and astonished with her graceful 
motion, I could not keep up to my assumed 
fierceness, but died like a man. 
*I am, Sir, 

* Your most humble admirer, 
•THOMAS PRONE.' 

• Mr. Spbctator, 

* This is to let you understand, that the 
playhouse is a representation of the world 
m nothing so much as in this particular, 
that no one rises in it according to his merit. 
I have acted several parts of household- 
stuff with great applause for many years y 
I am one of the men in the hangings in 

• The Emperor of the Moon;' I have twice 
peribrmed the third chair in an English 
opera; and have rehearsed the pump in 

• The Fortune-Hunters. ' I am now grown 
old, and hope you will recommend me so 
effectually, as that I may say something 
before I go off the sta^: in which you will 
do a great act of chanty to 

* Your most humble servant, 

•WILLIAM SCREENE.' 

« Mr. Spectator, 

•Understanding that Mr. Screene faa^^ 
writ to you, and desired to be raised fromr 
dumb and still parts; I desire, if you give 
him motion or speech, that you would ad- 
vance me in my way, and let me keep on 
in what I humbly presume I am a master, to 
wit, in representing human and still life to- 
gether. I have several times acted one of 
the finest flower-pots in the same opera 
wherein Mr. Screene is a chair; therefore, 
upon his promotion, request that I may 
succeed him in the hangings, with my hand 
in the orange-trees. 

• Your humble servant, 

•RALPH SIMPLE.' 

• Sir, Drury-lane, March 24th, iriO-llV/^ 

•I saw your friend the Templar this 
evening in the pit, and thought he looked 
verylitde pleased with the representation 
of the mad scene of the Pilgrim.* I wish, 
sir, you would do us the favour to animad- 
vert frequentiy upon the fialse taste the 



• A comedy by Beaumont and Fletcher; It vn» rs' 
▼ired at Dniry Lane in 1700, with a new prolocue umI 
epilogue by Drydon. 
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town 18 in, with relatei to plays as wcH as 
operas. It certainly regnirea a degree of 
undentanding to play justly; but such is 
our condition, that we are to suspend our 
reason to perform our parts. 

'As to scenes of maanessy you know, sir, 
there are noble instances of this kind in 
Shakspeare; but then it b the disturbance 
of a noble mind, from eeneitnis and humane 
resentments. It is like that grief which 
we haye for the decease of our friends. It 
is no diminution, but a recommendation of 
human nature, that in such incidents, pas- 
sion rets the better of reason ; and all we 
can think to comfort ourselyes, is impotent 
against half what we feel. I will not men- 
tion that we had an idiot in the scene, and 
all the sense it is represented to haye is that 



He has caved uam bteeoBiDf Uifttlitr, in lot Uian a 
fortnlfbr, fbm waramouctiea, a mountebank docUMr, 
two T^irktdi baana. three nuaa, and a morris-danoer. 

N. R Any peraoa may agree hf the freat, and ha 
krat in repair by the year. The doctor draws teeth 
without puOinf off yooT mask. S. 
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flertt atroz Volnena, nee tell oooapidt asqiiam 
Antonm, aac quo ae aideas ianaittere poaidt. 

Firg.JKm.ii.4M, 

Vlefce Volseeaa ibaoH with rage, aad gaxing rooad, 

DBi U|* d Bot Mb who g a^ the Ihtal wound : 

Nor knew to fix reveage^—* i>rrdm. 

I . 



of lust As for myself, who haye lone taken 
pains in personating the passions, I haye 
to-night acted only an appetite. The part 
I |>hiyed is Thirst, but it is represented as 
written rather by a drayman than a poet 
I come in with a tub about me, that tub 
hung with quart pots, with a full gadlon at 
my mouth. I am ashamed to tell you that 
1 pleased very much, and this was intro- 
duced as a madness; but sure it was not 
human madness, for a mule or an ass may 
haye been as dry as eyer I was in my life. 
I am, Sir, 

* Your most obedient and humble servant ' 

* From the Savoy, 
« Mr. Spectator, in the Strand. 

• If you can read it with dry eyes, I give 
you this trouble to acquaint you that Fam 
the unfortunate King Latinus, and I believe 
I am the first prince that dated from this 
palace since John of Gaunt Such is the 
uncertainty of all human greatness, that I, 
who lately never moved without a guard, 
am now pressed as a common soldier, and 
am to sau, with the first fiiir wind, agpunst 
my brother Lewis of France. It is a very 
hard thing to put off a character which one 
has appeared in with applause. This I 
experienced since the loss of my diadem; 
for uixm quarrelling with another recruit, I 
spoke my indignation out of my part in 
recitativo; 

" ^Moat aodadooa atava, 

Dar*it thou an angry monarch'! ftary bravv T* 

The words were no sooner out of my mouth, 
when a sereeant knocked me down, and 
asked me if I had a mind to mutiny, in talk- 
ing things nobody understood. You see, 
rir, my unhappy circumstances: and if by 
Tour mediation you can procure a sub^dy 
for a prince (who never tailed to make all 
that beheld him merry at his appearance) 
you will merit the thanks of your friend, 
*The Kino of Latium, 

AOYE&TIBEailENT. 

Within two doon ofthe maaquerade livea an egiiaent 
% Italian chinufson, arrived from the carnival at Venice, 



lUIian cblmneon, arrived frxi 
of great ezperienoe in private 
aie provided, and panona ad 



Aeoommodatlona 
admitted In iteir nuuklag 



There is nothing that more betrays a 
-imse ungenerous spirit than the giving of 
secret stabs to a man's reputation ; lampoons 
and satires, that are written with wit and 
spirit, are like poisoned darts, which not 
only inflict a wound, but malif it incurable. 
For this reason I am very much troubled 
when I see the talents of humour and ridicule 
in the possession of an iU-natured mai)^ * 
There cannot be a greater grdfiTication to a 
barbarous and inhuman wit, than to stir up 
sorrow in the heart of a private person, 
to raise uneasiness amon^ near relations, 
and to expose whole families to deriaon, 
at the same time that he remains unseen 
and undiscovered. If, besides the accom- 
plishments of being witty and ill-natured, 
a n^an is vicious into the bargain, he is one 
of the most mischievous creatures than can 
enter into a civil society. His satire will 
then chiefly fall upon those who ought to 
be the most exempt hom. it Virtue, merit, 
and every thing that is praiseworthy, will 
be made the subject <^ ridicule and buf- 
foonery. It is impossible to enumerate the 
evils which arise from these arrows that 
fly m the dark, and I know no other ex- 
cose that is or can be made for them, than 
that the wounds they give are only imagi- 
nary, and produce noUiins more than a 
secret shame or sorrow in the mind of the 
suffering person. It must indeed be con- 
fessed, that a lampoon or a satire do not 
carry in them robbery or murder; but at 
the same time how many are there that 
would not rather lose a considerable sum 
of money, or even life itself, than be set up 
as a mark of infomy and derision? and in 
this case a man shotud consider, that an in- 
hiry is not to be measured by the notions of 
nim that gives, but oS, him who reodves it 

Those who can put the best countenance 
upon the outrages of this nature which are 
offered them, are not without their secret 
anguish. I have observed a passage in 
Socrates' behaviour at his death, in a light 
wherein none of the critics have considered 
it That excellent man entertaining his 
friends, a little before he drank the bowl of 
poison, with a discourse on the immortality 
of the soul, at his entering upon it, says, 
that he does not believe any the most 



♦It haa been aaM that thii waa intended aa a cha- 
raoiQr of Dian 9wM> 
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comic gpeaxiu Csai censure him for taUdng 
upon such a subject at such a time. This 
passage, I think, evidently glances upon 
Aristophanes, who writ a comedy on pur- 
pose to ridicule the discourses of that divine 
philosopher. It has been observed by many 
writers, that Socrates was so little moved 
at this piece of bufibonery, that he was se- 
veral times present at its being acted upon 
the stage, and never ex^ssed the least 
resentment of it. But with submission, I 
think the remark I have here made shows 
ps, that this unworthy treatment made an 
impression upon his mind, though he had 
been too wise to discover it 

When Julius Caesar was lampooned by 
Catullus, he invited him to a supper, and 
treated him with such a eenerous civility, 
that he made the poet his niend ever after. 
Cardinal Mazarine gave the same kind of 
treatment to Ihe learned Quillet, who had 
reflected upon his eminence in a famous 
Latin poem. The cardinal sent for him, 
and after some kind expostulations upon 
what he had written', assured him of his 
esteem, and dismissed him with a promise 
of the next good abbey that should fall, 
which he accordinglyconferred upon him 
a few months after. This had so good an 
effect upon the author, that he d^cated 
the second edition of his book to the cardi- 
nal, after having expunged the passages 
which had given him oflbice. 

Sextus Quintus was not of so generous 
and forgiving a temper. Upon his being 
made Pope, uie statue of Pasquin was one 
night dressed in a very dirty shirt, with an 
excuse written under it, that he was forced 
to wear foul linen, because his laimdress 
was made a princess. This was a reflec- 
tion upon the pope's sister, who, before the 
promotion of her brother, was in these 
mean circumstances that Pasquin repre- 
sented her. As this posS)^'^^ maae a 
great noise in Rome, the pope offered a 
considerable sum of money to any person 
that should discover the author of it The 
author relying upon his holiness's genero- 
sity, as also on some private overtures 
which he had received from him, made the 
discovery himself; upon which the pope 
gave him the reward he had promised, but 
at the same time to disable the satirist for 
the future, ordered his tongue to be cut out, 
and both his hands to be chopped off. 
Aretine* is too trite an instance. Every one 
knows that all the kings of Europe were 
his tributaries. Nay, there is a letter of 
his extant, in which he makes his boasts 
that he had laid the Sophi of Per^ under 
contribution. 

Though m the various examples which 
I have here drawn together, these several 
great men behaved themselves very differ^ 
ently towards the wits of the aee who had 
reproached them; they all of tnem plainly 
showed that they were very sensible of 
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their reproaches, and conseqneattly that 
they received them as very great injuries. 
For my own part, I would never trust a 
man that I thought was capable of giving 
these secret wounds; and camiot but .think 
that he would hurt the person, whose repu- 
tation he thus assaults, in his -body or innis 
fortune, could he do it with the same secu- 
rity. There is, indeed, something very 
barbarous and inhuman in the ordinary 
scribblers of lampoons. An innocent young 
lady shall be exposed for an unhappy fea- 
ture. A father of a family turned to ridi- 
cule, for some domestic calamity. A wife 
be made uneasy all her life for a misinter- 
preted word or action. Nay, a good, a 
temperate, and a just jnan shall be put out 
of countenance by the representation of 
those qualities that should do him honour. 
So' pernicious a thing is wit, when it is not 
tempered with virtue and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless inconsi- 
derate writers, that without any malice 
have sacrificed Uie reputation of their 
friends and acquaintance to a certain levity 
of temper, ana a silly ambition of distin- 
guishing^ themselves by a spirit of raillery 
and satire; as if it were not infinitely more 
honourable to be a good-natured man than 
a wit Where there is this little petulant 
humour in an author, he is often very mis- 
chievous without designing to be so. For 
which reason I always lay it down as a rule, 
that an indiscreet man is more hurtful than 
an ill-natured one; for as the latter will only 
attack his enemies, and those he wishes 
ill to; the other injures indifferently both 
friends and foes. I cannot forbear, on this oc- 
casion, transcribing a ^ble out of Sir Roger 
I'Estrange, which accidentally lies before 
me. A company of waegish boys were 
watching of frogs at the side of a pond, and 
stiU as any of them put up their heads, 
they would be pelting them down again 
with stones. 'Children,' says one of the 
frogs, * you never consider that though this 
mav be play to you it is death to us. 

As this week is in a manner set apart 
and dedicated to serious thoughts, I snail 
indulge myself in such speculations as may 
not be altogether imsuitable to the season; 
and in the mean time, as the settlin|; in 
ourselves a charitable frame of mind is a 
work very proper for the time, I have in this 
paper endeavoured to expose that particu- 
lar breach of charity which has been gene- 
rally overlooked by divines, because thejr 
are but few who can be guilty of it C. 
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Aocurrit quidam notus mihi nomine ttntiun ; 
Arrepuque manu, Ctuid afi«, dulciwime reriimT 
fi»r. Lib. 1. Sat. ix. 3. 

Oomea op a fop. (I knew him but by fltoM) 
ABdwiasdmyliafHl. and caUed me by nuM— 
—My dear »■ bow doat ? 

There are in this town a great nnm^ 
o€ insignificant people* who are by no meaaV 
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fit for the better sort of conrersatioii, and 
yet have an impertinent ambition of ap- 
pearing with those to whom they are not 
welcome. If yon walk in the Park, one 
of th^m will certainly join with you, though 
yott are in company with ladies! If you 
drink a bottle they will find yoar haunts. 
What makes siicn fellows the more bui^ 
densome is^ that they neither offend nor 
idease so tar as to be taken notice of for 
either. It is, I xyresome, for this reason, 
that my correspondents are willing by my 
means to be rid of them. The two follow- 
ing^lettert aye writ-by persons who suffer 
by such impertinence. A worthy old bach- 
elor, who sets in for a dose of claret every 
mght, at such an hour, is teased by a 
ffwarm of them; who, because the^ 
sure of room and good fire, have takbiRt 
. in their heads to keep a sort of club in his 
company; though tne sober gentleman 
himself is an utter enemy to such meetings. 

•Mr. Spbctator, 

* The aversion I for some years have had 
to clubs in general, gave me a perfect re- 
lish for your speculation on that subject; 
but I have since been extremely mortified, by 
the malicious world's ranking me amongst 
the supporters of such impertinent assem- 
blies. 1 beg leave to state my case fairly; 
and that done, I shall expect redress from 
your judicious pen. 

* I am, sir, a bachelor of some standing, 
and a traveller j my buaness, to consult my 
own himiour, which I gratify without con- 
trolling other people's: I have a room aifa 
a whole bed to myself; and I have a dog, a 
fiddle, and a gun; they please me, and in- 
jure no creature alive, my chief meal is a 
supper, which I always make at a tavern. 
I am constant to an hour, and not ill-hu- 
moured; for which reasons though I invite 
nobody, I have no sooner sapped, than I 
have a crowd about me of that sort of good 
company that know not whither else to go. 
It is true every man pays his share; yet as 
they are intruders, I have an undoubted 
right to be the only speaker/ or at least the 
loudest; which I maintain, and that to the 
^reat emolument of my audience. I some- 
times tell them their own in pretty free 
language; and sometimes divert them with 
merry tales, according as I am ia humour.^ 
I am one of those who live in taverns to a 
great age, by a sort of regular intempe- 

k ranee ; I never go to bed drunk, but always 
flustered; I wear away very gently; am 
apt to be peevish, but never an^. Mr. 
Spectator, if you have kept various com- 
pany, you know there is in every tavern in 
town some old humounst or other, who is 
master of the house as much as he that 
keeps it The drawers are all in awe of 
nim; and all the customers who frequent 
his company, yield him a sort of comical 
obedience. I do not know but I may be 
sueh a fellow as this mysel£ But I appeal 
tQ you, whether this is to be called a club, 



because so many Impertinents will break 
in upon me, and tome without appomt" 
ment? Clinch of Bamet has a nightly meet- 
ing, and shows to every one that will come 
in and pay; but then he is the only actor, 
^Vhy should people miscal things? if his ia 
allowed to be a concert, why may not mine 
be a lecture? However, ar, I submit it t9 
you, and am. Sir, vour most obedient &c« 
•THOMAS KIMBOW/ 

•Good Sir, 

• You and I were pressed against each 
other last winter in a crowd, in which un- 
easy posture we suffered tc^ether for al- 
most half an hour. I thank you for all ' 
your civilities ever since, in being of my 
acquaintance wherever you meet me. Bwt 
the other day you pulled off your hat to me 
in the Park, when I was walking with my 
mistress. She did not like ty^our air, and 
said she wondered what Strang fellows I 
was acquainted with. Dear sir, consider 
it is as much as my life is worth, if she 
should think we were intimate: therefore I 
earnestly entreat you for the future to take 
no manner of notKe o^ Sir, yoar oUiged 
humble servant^ 

•WILL FASHION.' 

A like impertinence is also very trouble- 
some to the superior and more mtelligent 
part of the fair sex. It is, it seems, a great 
mconvenience, that those of the meanest 
capacities will pretend to make visits, 
though indeed they are qualified rather to 
add to the fomiture of the house (by filling 
an empty chair) than to the conversation 
they come into when they viat- A friend 
of mine hopes for redress in this case, by 
the pubBcation of her letter in my paper; 
which she thinks those she would TSe nd of 
will take to themselves. It seems to be 
written with an eye to one of those pert, 
giddy, unthinking girls, who, upon the re- 
commendation only of an agreeable person^ 
and a fashionable air, take themselves to 
be upon a level with women of the greatest 
merit: 

* Madam, 

• I take this way to acouaint you with 
what common rules ana forms would 
n^er permit me to tell you otherwise; to 

it, that you and I, though equals in qual- 
y and fortune, are by no means suitable 
)mpanions. You are, it is true, very pret- 
^ , can dance, and make a very good figure 
in a public assembly; but, alas, madam, 
you must go no further; distance and ri- 
lence are your best recommendations, 
therefore let me beg of you never to make 
me any more viats. You come in a literal 
sense to see one, for you have nothing to 
say. I do not say this, that I would by any 
means lose your acquaintance; but I would 
keep it up with the strictest forms of good- 
breeding. Let us pay viats, but never see 
one another. If. you yill be so good as to 
deny yourself always to me, I shall retura 
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the obligation, by (dving the same orders 
to my servants. When accident makes us 
meet at a thirtl place, we may mutuMly 
lament the misfortune of never finding one 
another at home, go in the same party to a 
^ benefit play, and smile at each other, and 
put down glasses as we pass in our coaches. 
Thus we mav enjoy as much of each 
other's fHendship as we are capable: for 
there are some people who are to be known 
only by sight, with which sort of friendship 
I hope you will always honour, Madam, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

*MARY TUESDAY. 
• P. S. I subscribe myself by the name of 
the day I keep, that my supernumerary 
friends may know who I am.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
To prevent all loiBCakes that may hanwn ammif gen- 
tiemeiw of the other end of the town, who come but 
once a week to St. Jamee's oofl^-honne. either by mi»- 
oalliof the ■ervants. or requiring inehtbini;! firom them 
ai are not properly within their nwpective provfnees; 
thi« ii to give notice, that Kidney, keeper of the book- 
debta of the outlying cutttomer^, and ofaeerver of tboee 
who ffo oir without payinc, having resigned that em- 
ployment, is snooeeded by John Sowton ; to whoce place 
of enterer of roeesages and first coffee-grinder, Wil- 
liam Bird is promoted ; and Samuel Burdock oomes as 
ohoe-cleaiier in tbe room of the said Bird. B 



^ Na 25.] Thurtday, March 29, 1711. 

— — .ffigreicitqae medendo. Virg. JBn. zii. 40. 

Afid sickens by the very means of health. 

Thc following; letter will explain itself, 
and needs no apology. 

•Sir — ^I am on^ of that nckly tribe who 
are commonly knd^ by the name of vale- 
tudinarians; and do confess to you, that I 
first contracted this ill habit en body, or 

^ ratherof mind, by the study of physic I no 
aOoner began to peruse books of this nature, 
but I foimd my pulse was irregular; and 
scarce ever read the account of any disease 
that I did not fancy myself afflicted witl|. 

I Dr. Sydenham's learned treatise of fevers 
threw me into a lingering hectic, which 
hung upon me all the while I was reading 
that excellent piece. I then applied my- 
self to the study of several authors, who 
have written upon phthisical distempers, 
and by that means fell into a consumption; 
till at length, growing verv fkt, I was in a 
manner shamed out of that imagination. 
Not long after this I found in myself all the 
symptoms of the gout, except pain; but was 
carcSl of it by a treatise upon the gravel, 
written by a very ingenious author, who, 
fas it is usual for physicians to convert one 
oistemper into another) eased me of the 
gout by giving me the stone. I at length 
studiea myself into a complication of dis- 
tempers; but, accidently talung into my 
hana that ingenious discourse written by 
Sanctorius, I was resolved to direct myself 
by a scheme of rules, which I had collected 
from his observations. The learned wodd 



are very well acquainted with that gentle- 
man's invention; who, for the better carry- 
ing on his experiments, contrived a certam ^ 
mathematical chair; which was so artifi<- 
cially hungupon springs, that it would weigh\ 
any thing as well as a pair of scales. By 
this means he discovered how many ounces 
of his food passed by perspiration, what * 
quantity of it was tumeo into ncurislkment, 
and how much went away by the oUier 
channels and distributions of nature. 

* Having provided myself with this chair, 
I used to study, eat, drink, and sleep in it; 
insomuch that I mav be said, for these last 
three years, to have lived in a pair of scales, 
I compute myself, when I am in full health, 
to be precisely two hundred weight, fall- 
ing short of it about a pound after a day's 
fsAf and exceeding it as much after a very 
full meal; so that it is my continual em- 
ployment to trim the balance between 
these two volatile pounds in my constitu- 
tion. In my ordinary meals I fetch my- 
self up to two hundred weight and half^a 
pound; and if, after having dined, I find 
myself fall short of it, I drink just so much 
small beer, or eat sudi a quantity of bread, 
as is sufficient to make me weignt. In my 
greatest excesses I do not transgress more 
than the other half pound; which, for my 
health's sake, I do the first Monday in 
every month. As soon as I find myself 
duly poised after dinner, I walk till I have; 
perspired five ounces and four scruples;, 
and when I discover, by my chair, that I ' 
am so far reduced, I fall to my books, ahd 
study away three ounces more. As for the 
remaining parts of the pound, I keep no 
account of them. I do not dine and sup by 
the clock, but by my chair; for when that 
informs me my pound of food is exhausted, 

I conclude myself to be hungry^ and lay 
in another with all diligence, in my days 
of abstinence I lose a pound and a half, 
and on solemn fasts am two pounds lighter 
than on the other days in the year. 

* I allow myself^ one night with another, 
a quarter of a pound of dleep, within a few 
grains more or less; and if, upon my ridne, 
I find that I have not consumed my whole 
quantity, I take out the rest in my chair. 
Upon an exact calculation of what I ex- 
pended and received the last vear, which 
I always register in a book, I find the me- 
dium to be two hundred weight, so that I 
cannot discover that I am impaired one 
ounce in my health during a whole twelve- 
month. And yet, sir, notwithstanding this 
my great care to ballast myself equally 
every day, and to keep my body in its pro- 
per poise, so it is, that I find mvself in a 
sick and languishing condition. My com- 
plexion is grown very sallow, my pulse 
low, and my body hydroirical. Let me, •' 
theaefbre, h^ you, sir, to consider me as 
youf patient, and to give me more certain 
rules to walk by than those I have already 
observed, and you will very much oblige 

« Your humble servant,* 
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This letter pats me in inind of an Italian 
epitaph, written on th£ mbnument of a va- 
letudinarian: * Stavo ben, Ma fier 9tar meg^ 
Ho, ito fui:' wluch il is impossible to 
transla^* The fear of death (rften proves 
mortal, and sets tieople on methods to save 
thfcir lives, which infallibly destroy them. 
This is a reflection made by some histo- 
ti^ns, upon observing that there are many 
more thousands killed in a flight, than in a 
battle; and may be applied to those mul- 
titudes of imaginary sick persons that 
break their constitutions by physic, and 
thtDDy themselves into the arms of death, 
by endeavouring to escape it This me- 
thod is not only dangerous, but below the 
practice of a reasonable creature. To con- 
sult the preservation of life, as the only 
end of it, to make our health our business, 
to engage in no action that is not part of a 
regimen, or course of physic; are pui^ 
poses so abject, so mean, so unworthy 
nmnan nature, that a generous soul would 
rather die than submit to them. Besides 
that a continual anxiety for life vitiates all 
the relishes of it, and casts a gloom over 
the whole face of nature; as it is impossible 
we should take delight in any thhig that 
we are every moment afrsud or losing. 

I do not mean» by what I have here said, 
that I think any one to blame for taking due 
care of their health. .On the contrary, as 
cheerfulness of mind, and capacity for busi- 
ness, are in a great measure the effects of a 
well-tempered .constitution, a man cannot 
be at too much pedns to cultivate and pre- 
serve it But this care, which we are 
prompted to, not only by common sense, 
but l^ duty and instinct, should never en- 
gage us in groundless fears, melancholy 
apprehensions, and imaginary distempers, 
which are natui*al to every man who is 
more anxious to liv\e, than how to die. In 
shoi:t, the preservation of life should be 
only a secondary concern, and the direction 
of it our principaL If we hare this frame 
of mind, we shall take the best means to 
preserve life, without being over solicitous 
about the event; and shall arrive at that 
Ijoint of felicity which Martial has men- 
tioned as the perfection of happiness, of 
neither fearing nor wishing for death. 

In answer to the gentleman, who tempers 
his health by ounces and by scruples, and 
instead of complying with those natural so- 
licitations of hunger and thirst, drowsiness 
or love of exercise, governs himself by the 
prescriptions of his chair, I shall tell him a 
short fable. Jupiter, says the mythologist, 
to reward the piety of a certain country- 
man, promised to give him whatever he 
would ask. The qpuntryman desired that 
he might have the management of the wea- 
ther in his own estate. He obtained his 
request, and immediately distributed rain, 
snow, and sunshine among his several 



fields, as he thought the nature of the soil 
required At the end of the year, when 
he expected to see a more than ordinary- 
crop, his harvest fell infinitely short of that 
of ^is neighbours. Upon which (says the 
fable) he desired Jupiter to take the 
weather again into his own hands, or 
that otherwise he should utterly ruin him- 
self. C. 



• The following tranalttion, bowoTer, may n^ ui 
Enirbah reader aome idea of the Italian epiUph : • T wae 
wen. bat Btriving to be better, I aia here.* 



Na 26.] I^riday, March 30, iril. 

Pallida mora aeqao palaat pede panperam taberaao, 

Regumque turree. O beate Sexti, 
Vita} Bumma brevis spem noe Tetat inohoaie longui. 

Jam te premet nox, (hbuleqiie manes, 

Et domua exilie Plutonia. Hor. Lib. 1. Od. Iv. 13L 

With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fkte 
Knocks at the cottafte, and the palace gate: 
Lifb's span forbids thee to extend thy cares. 
And stretch thy hopes beyond thy yeara : 
Night soon will seize, and you must quickly go 
To ttory'd i^iosts, and Pluto's house bielow. 0«aU. 

When I am in a serious humour, I very 
often valk Uy myself in Westminster AIh 
bey; where the jjloominess of the place^ 
and the use to which it is applied, with the 
solemnity of the building, and the condi- 
tion of the people who lie in it, are apt to 
fill the mina with a kind of melancholy, or 
rather thoughtfalness, that is not disagree- 
able. I yesterday passed a whole after- 
noon in the churcn-yard, the cloisters, and 
the church, amusing myself with the tomb- 
stones and inscriptions that I met with in 
those several regions of the dead. Most of 
them recorded nothing else of the buried 

Serson, but that he was bom upon one 
ay, and died upon another; the whole 
history of his life being comprehended in 
those two circumstances that are common 
to all mankind. I could not but look upon 
these registers of existence, whether of 
brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon 
the departed persons; who had left no 
other memorial of them but that they were 
Ijom, and that they died. They put me in 
mind of several persons mentioned in the 
battles of heroic poems, who have sound- 
ing names given them, for no other reason 
but that they may be killed, and are cele- 
brated for notlung but being knocked on 
the head. 

GlaucuB«iQe, Medontaqne, Thersilodiumque^*— Fky. 

Glaucns, i^nd Modon, and Thersilochue.* 

The life of these men is finely described 
in hol3r writ by 'the path of an arrow,* 
which is immediately closed up and lost 

Upon my going into the church, I enter- 
tained myself with the digging of a grave; 
and saw m every shovel-full of it that was 
thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull 
intermixt with a kmd of fresh moulderingiy 
earth fhat some time or other had a place 
in the composition of an human body. 
Upon this I began to consider with myscuf, 
what innumerable multitudes of people lay 
confused together under the pavement 
of that ancient cathedral; how men and 
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women* friends and enemies, priests and sol- 
diers, monks and prebendaries, were crum- 
bled amongst one another, and blended 
together in the same common mass; how 
b^utf, strength, and youth, with old a^, 
' weakness, and deformity, lay undistm- 

• gnished, in the same promiscuous heap of 
matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great 

* magazine of mortality, as it were in the 
lump, I examined it more particularly by 
t^e accounts which I found on several d 
fhc monuments which are rsused in every 
tfUarter of that ancient fabric Some ot 
them were covered with such extravagant 
epitaphs, that if it were possibly for the 
dead person to be acquainted with them, 
he would blush at the praises which his 
friends have bestowed upon him. There 
af^ others so excessively modest, that they 
deli^vet the character of the person depart- 
ed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means 
are not understood once in a twelvemonth. 
In the poetical quarter, I found there were 
poeX» who had no monuments, and monu- 
ments which had no poets. I observed, in- 
deed, that the present war had filled the 
church with many of these uninhabited 
monuments, which had been erected to the 
memory of persons whose bodies were per- 
haps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or 
in the bosom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted 
with several modem epitaphs, which are 
written with great elegance of expression 
and justness of thought, and therefore do 
lionour to the living as well as to the dead. 
As a foreipier is very apt to conceive an 
idea of the ignorance or politeness of a na- 
tion from the turn of tneir public monu- 
ments and inscriptions, they snould be sub- 
mitted to the perusal of men of learning 
and genius before they are put in execu- 
tion. Sir Cloudesly Shovel's monument has 
very often pven me great offence. Instead 
of the brave rough English admiral, which 
was the distinguishing character of that 
plain, gallant man, he is represented on 
nis tomb by the figure of a beau, dressed 
in a long periwig, and reponng himself 
upon velvet cushions, under a canopy of 
state. The inscription is answerable to 
the monument: for instead of celebrating 
the many remarkable actions he had per^ 
formed in the service of his country, it ac- 
Qu^nts us only with the manner of his 
death, in which it was impossible for him 
to reap any honour. The Dutch, whom 
we are apt to despise for want of genius, 
show an infinitely greater taste of antiquity 
and politeness in their buildings and works 
of this nature, than what we meet with in 
those of our own country. The monuments 
-dl their admirals, which have been erected 
at the public ej^pense, represent them like 
themselves, and are adorned with rostral 
crowns and naval ornaments, with beauti- 
ful festoons of sea-weed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject I have left 



the repository of our English khigs for the 
contemplation of another day, when I shall 
find my mind disposed for so serious an 
amusement I know that entertainments * 
of this nature are apt to raise dark and dis-' 
mal thoughts in timorous minds, and glctomr « 
imaginations; but for my own part, .though 
I am always serious, I do not know what it 
is to be melancholy ; and can ther^ore take • 
a view of nature, in her deep and solemn • 
scenes, with the same pleasure as in her 
most gay and delightful ones. By this 
means 1 can improve myself with those ob- * 
jects, which, others consider with terror. 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, 
every emotion of envy dies in me; when I 
read the epitaphs ot the beautiful, every 
inordmate deare go^ out; when I meet 
wiUi the gprief of paronts upon a tombstone* 
my heart melts with compassion; when I 
see the tomb of the parents themselves, I 
consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow. When I 
see kings lying by those who deposed them, 
when Iconsider rival wits placed side by 
fflde, or the holy men that divided the world 
with their contests and disputes, I reflect 
with sorrow and astonishment on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of man- 
kind. When I read the several dates of 
the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and 
some six hundred years ago« I consider that 
great day when we shall all of us be con- , 
tem]x>raries, and make our appearance to- 
gether. C. 



Na 27.] Saturday, March 31, 1711. 

Vt nox longa, quibus mentitnr arnica, dieaquc 
LoBga videtur opus debcDtihus ; ut piger annus 
Pupmia, quos dura preniit cuctodia matrum : 
8ic miM tavda fluunt inj^ataque Mmpora, que speni 
Contiliuiii qu« morantur aaendi gnaviter id« quod 
JEqae pauperibus prodeit, focupletibuB icque ; 
^que Begfectum piieria aenibusque nocebit. 

Hot. Lib. L £p. i. 83. 

TfiOT^TBD. • 
Lonf as to Mm, who works for debt, the day; 
Long as tlie night to her, whose love's a wajr; 
Long as tlie year's dull circle seems to run. 
When the brislc minor pants Ibr twenty -one ; 
8o slow th' unprofitable moments rolJ, 
Tliat lock up all the functions of my soul; 
That keep me trom myself, and still delay 
Life*s instant business to a future day: 
That task, which as we fbllow, or despise, 
The eldest is a fbol, the youngest wise : 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure ; 
And which not done, the richest must be poor. 

Pope. 

There is scarce a thinking man in the 
world, who is involved in the business of it, 
but lives under a secret impatience of the 
hurry and fatigue he suffers, and has formed 
a resolution to fix himself, one time 6r other, 
in such a state as is suitable to the end of 
his being. You hear men every day, in 
conversation, profess, that all the honour, 
power, and riches, which Aey propose to 
themselves, cannot give satisfaction enough 
to reward them for half the anxiety they 
undergo in the pursuit or possession ox 
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them. Wh3e men are in this temper 
(which hapi>ens very frequently) how in- 
consistent are they with themselves? They 
are wearied with the toil they bear, but 
cannot find in their hearts to relinquish it; 
retirement is what they want, but they 
Cannot beiake themselves to it While they 
pant after shade apd covert, they still affect 
to appear in the most glittering scenes a[ 
life* Sure this is but just as reasonable as 
if a man should call for more lights, when 
he has a mind to ^ to sleep. 

Since then it is certain that our own 
nearts deceive us in the love of the world, 
and that we cannot command ourselves 
enough to resign it, though we everv day 
wish ourselves diseneaged from its allure- 
ments, let us not Stan jf upon a formal taking 
of leave, but wean ourselves from them 
while we are in the midst of thenu 

It is certainly the ^^eneral intention of the 
greater part ot mankind to accomplish this 
work, and live according to their own ap- 
probation, as soon as they posably can. But 
since the duration of life is so uncert^, and 
that has been a common topic of discourse 
ever since there was such a thing as life it- 
self, how is it possible that we should defer 
a moment the beginning to live according 
to the rules of reason? 

The man of business has ever some one 
point to carry, and then he tells himself he 
will bid adieu to all the vanity of ambition. 
The man of pleasure resolves to take his 
leave at least, and part civilly with his mis- 
tress; but the ambitious man is entangled 
every moment in a fresh pursuit, and the 
lover sees new charms in the object he fan- 
cied he could abandon. It is therefore a fan- 
tastical way of thinking, when we promise 
ourselves an alteration in our conduct from 
change of place, and difference of circum- 
stances; the same passions will attend us 
wherever we are, till they are conquered, 
and we can never live to our satisfaction in 
the deepest retirement, unless we are capa- 
ble of living so, in some measure, amidst 
the noise and business of the world. 

I have ever thought men were better 
known by what could be observed of them 
from a perusal of their private letters, tiian 
any other way. My fnend the clergyman, 
the other da^, upon serious discourse with 
Kim conooming the danger of procrastina- 
tion, gave me the following letters from 
persons with whom he lives m great friend- 
ship and intimacy, according to the good 
breieding and good sense of his character. 
The first is from a man of business, who is 
his convert: the second from one of whom 
he coaeeivQ0 good hopes: the third from 
one who is inno state at all, but carried one 
way and another by starts. 

*SiR,— I know not with what words to 
express to you the sense I have of the high 
obligation you have lud upon me, in the 
penance you enjoined me of ocnng some good 
or otho* to a person of worth every day I 



live. The station I am in furnishes me with 
daily opportunities of tltis kind; and tiie 
noble pnnciple with which you have in- 
spired me, m benevolence to all I have to 
deal with, quickens my application in every 
thing I undertake. When I relieve merit ■ 
from discountenance, when I assist fi fKend- 
less person, when I produce concealed worth, 
I am displeased with myself, forliaving de- 
signed to leave the world in order to be vir- 
tuous. I am sony you decline the occasions 
which the condition I am in might afford 
me of enlarging your fortunes; but I know 
I contribute more to your satisfaction, when 
I acknowledge I am the better man, from 
the influence and authority you have over, 
sir, your most obliged and most humble 
servant, R. O.' 

'Sir, — I am entirely convinced of the 
truth of what you were pleased to say to 
me, when I was last with you alone. * You 
told me then of the silly way I was in; but 
you told me so, as I saw you loved me, 
otherwise I could not obey your commands 
in letting you know my tnoughts so an- 
cerely as I do at present I know "the 
creature, for whom I resign so much of my 
character," is all that you said of her; but 
then the trifler has something in her so un- 
de^ening and harmless, that her ^It in 
one Kind disappears by the comparison of 
her innocence m another. Will ycu, vir- 
tuous man, allow no alteration of offences? 
Must dear Chloe be called by the hard 
name you pious people give to common wo- 
men? I keep the solenm promise I made 
you in writine to you the state of my mind, 
after your kind admonition; and will en- 
deavour Lo get the better of this fondness, 
wlUch makes me so much her humble ser- 
vant, that I am almost ashamed to sul>- 
scribe myself yours, T. D.' 

' Sir, — ^There is no state of life so anxious 
as that of a man who does net live accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own reason. It 
wul seem odd to you, when I assure you 
that my love of retirement first of all brought 
me to court; but this will be no riddle, when 
I acquaint you that I placed myself here 
with a design of getting so much money as 
might eni^Me me to purchase a handsome 
retreat in the country. At present my cir- 
cumstances enable me, and m^ duty prompts 
me to pass away the remaining part of my 
life in such a retirement as I at first pro- 

rsed to myself; but to my great misfortune 
have entirely lost the relish of it, and 
should now return to the country with 
greater reluctance than I at first came to 
court I am so unhappy, as to know that 
what I am fond of are tnfles, and that what 
I neglect is of the greatest importance; in 
short, I find a contest in my own mind be- « 
tween reason and fashion. 1 remember you 
once told me, that I might live in the worid 
and Tmt of i1^ at the same time. Let me 
beg of you to explain this paradox more at 
large to me, that I may conform my life, if 
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possible, both to my duty and my inclinar 
iion. lamyoun,^ R. B.' 

Na 28.] Monday, Afiril 2, 1711.1 

Neqoe senper avciun 

Tendit ApoUe. Bar. Lib. 3. Od. x. 19. 

Nor don Apollo always bead hu bow. 

I SHALL here present my reader with a 
letter from a projector, concerning a new 
office, which he thmks may very much con- 
tribute to the embellishment of the city, 
and to the driving barbarity out of our 
streets. I consider it as a sabre upon pro- 
jectors in general, and a lively picture of 
Ae whole art of modem criticism. 

« Sir, — Observing that you have thoughts 
of creating certain officers under you, for 
the inspection of several petty enormities 
which you yourself cannot attend to; and 
finding daily absurdities hung out upon the 
flien-posts Cff this city, to the great scandal 
of foreigners, as well as those of our own 
country, who are curious spectators of the 
same; I do humbly propose that you will 
be pleased to make me your superintendant 
of all such figures and devices, as are or 
shall be made use of on this occasion; with 
full powers to rectify or expunge whatever 
I shall find irregular or defective. For 
ifrant of such an officer, there is nothing 
like sound literature and good sense to be 
met with in those objects that are every 
where thrusting themselves out to the eye, 
and endeavouring to become visible. Our 
streets are filled with blue boars, black 
swans, and red lions; not to mention flying 
pigs, and hogs in armour, with many other 
creatures more extraordinary than any in 
the deserts of Africa. Strange! that one 
who has all the birds and beasts in nature 
to choose out of, should live at the sign of 
an En9 Rationis! 

* My first task therefore should be, like 
that w Hercules, to clear the city from 
monsters. In the second place, I would 
forbid that creatures of jarring and incon- 
gruous natures should be joined together in 
nie same sign; such as the bell and the 
neat's tongue, the dog and the gridiron. 
The fox and tht goose may be supposed to 
have met, but what has the fox ana the se- 
ven stars to do together? And when did 
the lamb and dolphin ever meet, except 
upon a ngn post? As for the cat and fiddle, 
there is a conceit in it; and therefore I do 
not intend that any thing I have here said 
should affect it 1 must however observe 
to you upon this subject, that it is usual for 
a young tradesman, at his first setting up, 
to add to his own agn that of the master 
whom he served; as the husband, after 
marriage, gives a place to his mistress's 
arms in his own coat This I take to have 
given rise to many of those absurdities 
which are committed over our heads; and, 
as I am informed, first occasioned the three 



nuns and a hare, whicli*we s^6 so frequently 
joined together. I would therefoH&estabUsK 
certain rules, for the determining how hr 
one tradesman may nve the sign of another, 
and in what cases ne may be allowed to 
quarter it with his own. 

* In the third place, I would enjoin every 
shop to make use of a sign which bears 
some affinity to the wares in which it deals^ 
What can be more inconsistent, than to gee 
a bawd at the «gn of the angel, or a tailor 
at the lion? A cook should not live at the 
boot, nor a shoemaker at the roasted pig; 
and yet, for want of this regulation, I have 
seen a goat set up before the door of a per- 
fumer, and the French king's head at a 
sword-cutler's. 

* A^ ingenious foreigner observes, that se- 
veral of those gentlemen who value them- 
selves upon tnetr families,- and overlook 
such as are bred to trade, bear the tools of 
their forefathers in their coats of arms. I 
will not examine how true this is in fact But 
though it may not be necessary for posterity 
thus to set up the sign of their forefathers, 
I think it highly proper for those who ac- 
tually profess the traae to show some such 
marts of it before their doors. 

•When the name gives an occasion for an 
ingenious sign-post, Jwould likewise advise 
the owner to take that opportunity of let- 
ting the world know who he is. It would 
have been ridiculous for the ingeniotis Mrs. 
Salmon to have lived at the sign of the 
trout; for which reason she has erected be- 
fore her house the figure of the fish that is 
her namesake. Mr. Bell has likewise dis- 
tinguished himself by a device of the same 
nature: and here, sir, 1 must beg leave to 
observe to you, that this particular figure 
of a bell has given occasion to several pieces 
of wit in this kind. A man of your reading 
must know, that Abel Dnigger e^ned great 
applause by it in the time of Ben Jonson. 
Our apocryphal heathen ^od* is also re- 
presented by this figure; wMch, in conjunc- 
tion with the dragon, makes a very hand- 
some picture in several of our streets. As 
for the beU-savage, which is the sign of a 
savage man stan£ng by a bell, I was foi^ 
merly very much puzzled upon the conceit 
rf it, till I accidentally fell into the reading 
of an old romance translated out of the 
French; which gives an account of a very 
beautifiil woman who was found in a wil- 
derness, and is called in the French La 
belle Satcvage; and is every where trans- 
lated by our countrymen tnc bell-savage. 
This piece of philosophy will, I hope, con- 
vince you that I have made sign-posts my 
study, and consequently qualified myself for 
the employment which I tolictt at your 
hands. Hut before I conclude my letter, I 
must communicate to you another remark, 
which 1 have made upon the subject with 
which 1 am now entertaining you, namely, 
that I can give a shrewd guess at the hu-: 
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moor of the inhaMtant by the sign that 
hangs before his door. A suiiy cholenc 
fellow generally makes choice or a bear; as 
men of milder dispositions frequently live 
at the lamb. Seeing a pmich-bowl painted 
upon a sign near Channg-cross^ and very 
c^rioasly garnished, with a couple of an^s, 
hovering over it, and squeezing a lemon into 
it, I had the curiosity to ask after the mas- 
ter of the house, and found, upon inquiry, 
as I had jessed by the little agremcM 
upon his sigp, that ne was a Frenchman. 
I know, nr, it is not r^uisite for me to en- 
large upon these hints to a gentleman of 
your great abilities; so humbly recommend- 
ing myself to your favour and patronaee, 
* I remain, &c.^ 

I shall add to the foregoing letter another, 
which came to me by the same penny-post 
From my owa.apartment 
' Honoured Sir, near Charin^-cross. 

< Having heard that this nation is a great 
encourager of ingenuity, I have brought 
with me a rope-dancer that was caught in 
one of the woods belonging to the great 
MoguL He is by birth a monkey; but 
swings upon a rope, takes a pipe of to- 
bacco, and drinks a ^ass of ale, like any 
reasonable creature. He &ves great satis- 
faction to the quality; and if they will make 
a subscription for him, I will send for a 
brother or his out of Holland, that is a very 
good tumbler; and also for another of the 
same family whom I design for my merry- 
Andrew, as bein^ an exc^ent mimic, and 
the greatest droU in the countiy where he 
now is. I hope to have this entertainment 
in readiness for the next winter; and doubt 
not but it will please more than the opera, 
or puppet-show. I will not say that a 
monkey is a better man than some of the 
opera heroes; but certainly he is a better 
representative of a man, than the most ar- 
tificial composition of wood and wire. If 
you will be pleased to give me a good word 
m your paper, you shall be every night a 
spectator at my show for nothing. 

C* I am, &c' 
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Na 29. ] Tuetday, AfirU 3, 171 1 

irmo lingua oonctnnuB ntraqiie 
Suavior: ut Ghio nota u commista Fklemi est. 

Jhr. Lib. 1. Sat. z. S3. 
Both toofoes united f weeter sounds produce, 
Uke Cbiaa mizM with tbe Faternian Juiee. 

There is nothing that has more startled 
our English audience, than the Italian reci- 
tatrvo at its first entrance upon the stage. 
People were wonderfully surprised to hear 
generals singing the word of command, and 
ladies delivering messages in music. Our 
countrymen could not forbear laughing 
when they heard a lover chanting out a 
billet-doux, and even the superscription of 
a letter set to a tune. The famous blunder 
in an old play of *Enter a king and two 
fiddlers sofus,* waa now no longer an ab- 



surdity, when it was imposttble for a hero 
in a desert, or a princess in her closet, to 
speak any thing unaccompanied with mu- 
sical instruments. 

But however this Italian method of acting 
in recitativo might appear at first hearing, 
I cannot but think it much more Just than 
that which prevailed in our Enghsh opera 
before this innovation: the transition mm, 
an air to recitaUve music beilig more natu- 
ral, than the passing from a song to plain 
and ordinary speaking, which was the com- 
mon methoQ in PurceU's operas. 

The only fault I find in our present prac- 
tice, is the mftking use of the Italian reci- 
tativo with Enelish words.- 

To go to the bottom of this matter, I must 
observe, that the tone, or (as the French 
call it) the accent of every nation in their 
ordinary speech, is altogether different from 
that of any other people; as we may see 
even in the Welch and Scotch, who border 
so near upon us. By the tone or accent, I 
do not mean the pronunciation of each par- 
ticular word, but the sound of the whole 
sentence. Thus it is very common for an ^ 
Ei^lish gentleman, when he hears a Frendi \ 
tragedy, to complain that the actors all of j 
them speaHk. in a tone: and therefore he very / 
wisely prefers his own countrymen, not con- / 
sidenng that a foreigner complains of the 
same tone in an Knglkh actor. 

For this reason, Uie recitative music, in 
every language, should be as different as 
the tone or accent of each language; for 
otherwise, what may properly express a 
passion in one lapguaee will not do it in 
another. Every one wno has been long in 
Italy knows very well, that the cadences 
in tne recitativo bear a remote affinity to 
the tone of their voices in ordinary conver- 
sation, or, to speak more properly, are only 
the accents of their language made more 
musical and tuneful. 

Thus the notes of interrogation, or admi- 
ration, in the Italian music (if one may so 
call them) which resemble their accents in 
discourse on such occa^ons, are not unlike 
the ordinary tones of an English voice when . 
we are ang^; insomuch that I have often 
seen our audiences extremely mistaken, as 
to what has been doing upon the stage, and 
expecting to see the hero knock down his 
messenger, when he has been asking him a 
question; or fancying that he ouarrels with 
his friend, when he only bias him good- 
morrow. 

For this reason the Italian artists cannot 
agree with our English musicians in admir- 
ing Purcell's compositions, and thinking his • 
tunes so wonderfully adapted to his words; 
because both nations do not always express 
the same passions by the same sounds. 

I am therefore humbly of opinion, that 
an English composer should not follow the 
Italian recitative too senilely, but make 
use of many gentle deviations from it, in 
compliance with his own native language. 
He may copy out of it aU the lulling soft- 
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** neas and ' dying falls' {as Shakspeare calk 
them,) tnit should still remember that he 
cw^ht to accommodate himself to an Eng- 
lish an^ence: and by humouring the tone 
of our voices in ordinary conversation, have 
the same regard to the accent of his own 
language, as those persons had to theirs 
-whom he professes to imitate. It is ob- 
served, that several of the singing birds of 
yp our own country learn to sweeten their 
4 voices, and mellow the harshness of their 
natural notes, by practising under those that 
come from warmer cnmates. In the same 
manner, I would allow the Ifalian opera to 
lend our English music as much as may 
grace and scrtten it, but never entirely to 
annihilate and destroy it Let the infusion 
, be as strong as you please, but stiU let the 
subject-matter of it be English. 

A composer should fit his music to the 
eenius of the people, and consider that the 
delicacy of hearing, and taste of harmony, 

, * has been formed upon those sounds which 
evciy country abounds with. In short, that 
music is of a relative nature, and what is 
bftrmony to on« ear, may be dissonance to 
another. 

The same observation which I have made 
upon the recitative part of music may be 
applied to all our songs and airs in general. 
Signior Baptist LuUv acted like a man of 
sense in this particular. He found the 
French music extremely defective, and 
very often barbarous. However, knowing 
the genius of the people, the humour of 
their language, and the prejudiced ears he 
had to deal with, he did not pretend to ex- 
tirpate the French mu^c, and plant the 
Itsdian in its stead; but only to cultivate 
and civilize it with innumeraole graces and 
modulations which he borrowed from the 
Italians. By this means the French music 
Is now perfect in its kind; and when you 
say it is not so good as the Italian, you onlv 
mean that it does not please you so well; 
for there is scarce a Frenchman who would 
not wonder to hear you give the Italian such 
a preference. The music of the French is 
• indeed very properly adapted to their pro- 
nunciation and accent, as their whole opera 
wonderfully favours the genius of such a 
> gay airy people. The chorus in which that 
opera abounds, gpves the parterre frequent 
opportunities of loining in concert with the 
sta^e. This incunation of the audience to 
«ng along with the actors, so prevails with 
them, that I have sometimes known the 
performer on the stage to do no moi*^ in a 
celebrated song, than the clerk erf a parish 
church, who serves only to raise the psalm, 
and is afterwards drowned in the music of 
the congregation. Every actor that coipes 
on the stage is a beau. The queens and 
heroines are so painted, that they appear as 
ruddy and cheiry-checked as milK-maids. 
The shepherds are all embroidered, and 
g^quit themselves in a ball better than our 
English dancing-masters. I have seen a 
couple of rivers appear in red stockings; 
8 



and Alphens, instead of having his head 
covered with sedge and bull-rushes, making 
love in a full-bottomed periwig and a plume 
of feathers; but with a voice so full of shakes 
and quavers, that I should have thought the 
murmurs of a country brook the much more 
agreeable music 

I remember the last opera I saw in that 
merry nation wais the Rape of Proserpine, 
where Phito, to make the more tempting 
figure, puts himself in a French equipage, 
and bruigs Ascalaphus along with him as 
his valet de chamore. This is what we 
call folly and impertinence: but what the 
French look upon as gay and polite. 

I &hall add no more to what I have here\ 
offered, than that music, architecture, and ' 
painting, as well as poetry, and oratory, are 
to deduce their laws and rules from the 
general sense and taste of mankind, and 
not from the principles of those arts them* 
selves; or, in other words, the taste is not , 
to conform to the art, but the art to the ( 
taste. Music is not dengned to please only \ 
chromatic ears, but all that is capable of dis- > 
tinguishing harsh frnn disa^eable notes. ) 
A man of an ordinary ear is a judge whether / 
a passion is expressed in proper sounds, and 
whether the melody of those sounds be more 
or less pleasing. C. 
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81 snaiiienBut ati eeniet, bim aiiiore <o 
Nil 6SI Jneiindnm ; Tivas in amore Jocisque" 

Hot. Lib. 1. Ep. vl. SI 

If nothine* >■ MimnermaB fltrives to prore, 
Caa e'er be pieasant wiUwut mirth and love, 
ThesDve In mlrtliaiul low, tlQr aporta purvoe. 

CrMck, 

One common calamity makes men ex- 
tremely affect each, other, thougrh they dif- 
fer in every other particular. The posaon 
of love is tne most general concern among 
men; and I am glad to hear by my last ad- 
vices from Oxford, that there are a set of 
siehers in that university, who have erect- 
ed themselves into a society in honour of 
that tender pasnon. These gentiiemen are 
of that sort of inamoratos, who are not so 
very much lost to common sense, but that 
they understand the folly they are guilty 
of; and for that reason separate themselves 
from all other company, oecause they will 
enjoy the pleasure of talking incoherently, 
without being ridiculous to any but each 
other. When a man comes into the dub, 
he is not obliged to make any introduction 
to his discourse, but at once, as he is seat- 
ing himself in his chair, speaks in the 
thread of his own thoughts, * She gave me 
a very obliging glance, she never looked so 
well in her life as this evening;' or the like 
reflection without regard to any other 
member of the society; for in this assembly 
they do not meet to talk to each other; but 
evoy man claims the fiill liberty of t^lkxne 
to himself. Instead of snuff-boxes ana 
canes^ which are the oiuai helps to dis- 
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course ^th other yoang f dlows, these have 
each some piece of riband, a broken fan, 
or an oM girdle, which they play with 
wliile they talk of the feur person remem- 
bered by each respective token. Accord- 
ing to the representation of the matter 
from my letters, the company appear like 
so many players rehearing behind the 
scenes; one is nehing and lamenting his 
destiny in beseecning terms, another de- 
claiming he will bresuc his chain, and an- 
other, m dumb-show, striving to express 
his passion by his gesture. It is very ordi- 
nary in the assembly for one of a suaden to 
rise and make a discourse concerning his 
passion in general, and describe the tem- 
per of his mind in such a manner, as that 
the whole company shall join in the de- 
scription, and feel the force of it In this 
case, if any man has declared the violence 
of his flame in more pathetic terms, he is 
made president for that night, out of re- 
spect to his superior passion. 

We had some years ago in this town a 
set of people who met and dressed like 
lovers, and were distinguished by the name 
of the Fringe-glove club; but they were 
persons of such moderate intellects, even 
before they were impaired by their pas- 
sion, that their irregularities could not fur- 
nish sufl&cient variety of folly to afford 
daUy new impertinences; by which means 
that institution dropped. These fellows 
could express their pas^on in nothing but 
their dress; but the Oxonians are fantasti- 
cal now they are lovers, in proportion to 
their learning and understanding before 
they became such. The thoughts of the 
ancient poets on this agreeable frenzy are 
translated in honour of some modem oeau- 
ty; and Chloris is won to-day by the same 
compliment that was made to Lesbia a 
thousand years aga But as far as I can 
learn, the patron ra the club is the renown- 
ed Don Quixote. The adventures of that 
gentle knight are frequently mentioned in 
tne society under the colour of laughing at 
the passion and themselves: but at the 
same time, though they are sensible of the 
extravagancies of that unhappy warrior, 
they do not observe, that to turn all the 
reading of the best and wisest writmgs into 
rhapsodies of love, is a frenzy no less di- 
verting than that of the aforesaid accom- 
plished Spaniard. A gentleman who, I 
hope, will continue his correspondence, is 
lately admitted into the fratenuty, and sent 
me tjie following letter: 

* Sir — ^Since I fiad you take notice .of 
clubs, I b^ leave to give you an account 
of one in Oxford, which you have no where 
mentioned, and perhaps never heard o£ 
We distinguish ourselves by the title of the 
Amorous Club, are all votaries of Cupid, 
and admirers of the fair sex. The reason 
that we are so little known in the world, is 
the secrecy which we are obliged to live 
under in the university. Our constitutioQ 



runs counter to that of the place wherein 
we live: xor in love there are no doctors* 
and we aU profess so high a passion, that 
we admit ot no graduates in it Our pre- 
indentship is b^towed according to the 
dignity vi the passion; oar numl^ is un- 
limited; and our statutes are like those of 
the Druids, recorded in our own breasts 
only, and explained by the majority of the 
company. A mistress, and a poem in her 
praise, will introduce any candidate. With- 
out the latter no one can be admitted; £or 
he that is not in lovl" enough to rhyme, is 
unqualified for our society. To speak dis- 
respectfully of any woman is expulsion 
from our eentle soaety. * As we are at pre- 
sent all of us gown-men, instead of dud- 
ting when we are rivals, we drink together 
the health of our mistress. The manner 
of doing this sometimes indeed creates de- 
bates; on such occaaons we have recourse 
to the rules of love among the ancients. 

«* 17«Tia MX cyatliis, Mptem JuUna bibatar.** 

Jlfeft.E|iic.i.nL 

' ** Sz cup> to Neria, to Juitina wven.** 

This method of a glass to every letter of 
her name, occasioned the other night a dis- 
pute of some warmth. A young student 
whn is in love with Mrs. Elizabeth Dim- 

Ele, was so unreasonable as to begin her 
ealth under the name of Elizabethan 
which so exasperated the club, that by 
common consent we retrenched it to Betty. 
We look upon a man as no company that 
does not si^h five times in a quarter of an 
hour; and look ujKin a member as very ab- 
surd, that is so much himself as to make a 
direct answer to a question. In fine, the 
whole assembly is mMe up of absent men, 
that is, of such persons as have lost their 
locality, and whose minds and bodies never 
keep company with one another. As I am 
an unfortunate member of this distracted 
society, you cannot expect a very regular 
account of it; for which reason I nope you 
will pardon me that I so abruptly subscribe 
myself, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, T. L. 

'I forgot to tell you, that Albina, who * 
has ax votaries in this club, is one dF your 
readers. * «. 



Na 31.] nuraday, AfirUS, 1711. 

Sit miU Um audita loqui rirg. JBa. vi. 988^ 

What I have tieard, pennit me to relata. 
Last night, upon my going into a coffee- 
house not far from the Haymarket theatre, 
I diverted myself for above half an hour 
with overheanng the discourse of one, who^ 
by the shabbiness of his dress, the extra- 
vagance of his conceptions, and the hurry 
of his speech, I discovered to be of that 
species who are generally distinguished by 
the title of Projectors. This gentleman, 
for I found he was treated as such by his 
audience, was entertaining a whote table 
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of listenet^ with the project of an opera, 
which he told us had not cost hinp above two 
or three mornings in the contrivance, and 
which he was i>eady to put in execution, 
provided he might find his account in it 
He said that he had observed the great 
trouble and inconvenience which ladies 
were at, in travelling up and tlown to the 
several shows that are exhibited in differ- 
ent quarters of the town. The dancing 
monkejrs are in one place; the puppet- 
Bhow in another; th€ opera in a third; not 
to mention the lions, that are almost a 
whole day's journey from the poUter part 
of the town. By tjiis means people erf figure 
are forced to lose half the winter, after 
their coming to town, before they have 
seen all the strange sights about it In or- 
der to remedy this great inconvenience, 
Ofur projector drew out of his pocket the 
scheme of an opera, entitled * The Expe- 
dition of Alexander the Great;' in which 
he had disposed all the remarkable sKpws 
about town, among the scenes and decora- 
tions of his piece. The thought, he con- 
fessed, was not originally his own, but that 
he had taken the hint of it from several 
performances which he had seen upon our 
stage: in one of which there was a raree- 
show; in another a ladder-dance; and in 
others a posture-man, a moving picture, 
with many curiosities of the like nature. 

This Expedition of Alexander opens 
irith his consulting the oracle at Delphos, 
in which the dumb conjuror, who has oeen 
visted by so manjr persons of quality of 
late years, is to be mtroduced as telling his 
fortune. At the same time Clinch Of Bar- 
net is represented in another comer of the 
temple, as ringing the bells of Delphos, for 
Joy of his arrival. The tent of Darius is to 
De peopled by the ingenious Mrs. Salmon, 
where Alexander is to faH in love with a 
piece of wax-work that represents the 
beautiful Statira. When Alexander comes 
into that country, in which Quintus Cur- 
tius tells us the dogs were so exceeding 
fierce, that they would not loose their 
hold, though they were cut to pieces limb 
by limb, and that they would hang upon 
their prey by their teeth when they had 
nothing but a mouth left, there is to be a 
scene ot Hockley-in-the-Hole, in which is 
to be represented all the diversions of 
that place, the bull-baiting only excepted, 
which cannot possibly be exhioited in the 
theatre, by reason of Ae lowness of the 
roof. The several woods in Asia, which 
Alexander must be supposed to pass 
through, will pve the audience a sight of 
monkeys dancmg upon ropes, with many 
other pleasantries of that lu<Ucrous spe- 
cies. At the same time, if there chance to 
be any strange animals in town, whether 
birds or beasts, they may be either let 
loose among the woods, or driven across 
the stage b'y some of the country people of 
Asia, In the last great battle, Pinketh- 
man is to personate King Porus upon an 
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elephant, and is to be encountered by 
Powell,' representing Alexander the Grea^ 
upon a dromedary, which nevertheless 
Mr. Powell is desired to call by the name 
of Bucephalus. Upon the close of this 
great decisive battle, when the two kings 
are thoroughly reconciled, to show the 
mutual friendship and good correspond- 
ence that reigns between them, they both 
of them go together to a puppet-show, in 
which the ingenious Mr. Powell, junior, 
may hav^ an opi)ortunity of displaymg his 
whole art of machinery, for the diversion 
of the two monarchs. Some at the table 
urged, that a puppet-show was not a 
suitable entertainment for Alexander the 
Great; and that it might be introduced 
more properly, if we suppose the con- 
queror touchd upon that part of India 
which is said to be inhabited by the pygmies. 
But this objection was looked up<ni as fri- 
volous, and the proposal immediately over- 
ruled. Our projector further added, that 
after the reconciliation of these two kings, 
they might invite one another to dinner, 
and either of" them entertain his guest with 
the German artist, Mr. Pinkethman's hea- 
then gods, or any of the like diversions, 
which shall then chance to be in vogue. 

This project was received with veiy 
great applause by the whole table. Upon 
which the undertaker told us, that he had 
not yet communicated to us above half his 
design; for that Alexander being a Greek, 
it was his intention that the whole opera 
should be acted in that language, which 
was a tongue he was sure would wonder- 
fully please the ladies, especially when it 
was a little raised and rounded by the Ionic 
dialect; and could not but be acceptable 
to the whole audience, because there are 
fewer of them who understand Greek than 
Italian. The only difficulty that rcqiain- 
ed was how to get performers, unless we 
could persuade some gentlemen of the uni- 
versities to learn to sing, in order to qualify 
themselves for the stage; but this objection 
soon vanished, when the projector inform- 
ed us that the Greeks were at present the 
only musicians in the Turkish empire, and 
that it would be very easy for our factory 
at Smyrna to fiimish us every year with a 
colony of musicians, by the opportunity of 
the Turkey fleet; besides, says he, it we • 
want any smgle vwce for any lower part in 
the opera, Lawrence can learn to speak 
Gredc, as well as he does Italian, in a fort- 
ni^t's time. 

The projector having thus settled mat- 
ters to the good-liking of all that heard 
him, he left his seat at the table, and. 
planted himself before the fire, where t 
had tuiluckUy taken my stand for the con- 
venience of overhearing what he said. 
Whether he had observed me to be more 
attentive than ordinary, I cannot tell, but 
he had not stood by me above a quarter of 
a minute, but he turned short upon me on 
a sudden, and catching me by a button at 
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my coat, attacked me very abruptly after 
the following; manner. * Besides^ Sip, I have 
heard of a very extraordinaiy genius for 
music that lives in Switzerland who has so 
strong a spring in his fingers, that he can 
make the board of an orgjui sound like a 
drum, and if I could but procure a sub- 
scription of about ten thousand pounds 
every winter, I would undertake to fetch 
him over, and oblige him by articles to set 
everv thing that should be sung upon the 
English sts^' After this he looked full in 
my face, expecting I would make an an- 
swer, when, by good luck, a gentleman 
that had entered the coflfee-house since the 
projector applied himself to me, hearing 
nim talk of his Swiss compoations, cried 
out in a kind of laugh, 'Is our music then 
to receive further improvements from Swit- 
zerland!' This alarmed the projector, who 
immediately let ^ iny button, and turned 
about to answer him. 1 took the opportunity 
of the diversion which seemed to be made 
in favour of me, and laying down my penny 
upon the bar, retired with some precipita- 
tion. C. 



Na 32.] Friday, Apnl 6, 1711. 

Hi] illi laxva aut tncicifl opua ease eotburnis. 

ifor. Lib. 1. Sat. T. 64. 
He wants no tragic Tlzor to increaae 
Hifl natural deformity of fkoe. 

The late discourse concerning the sta- 
tutes of the Ugly club, having been so well 
received at Oxford, that contrary to the 
strict rules of the society, they have been 
so partial as to take my own testimonial, 
and admit me into that select body; I could 
not restndn the vanitjr of publishmg to the 
world the honour which is done me. It is 
no small satisfacticm that I have given oc- 
casidb for the PreMdent's showing both his 
invention and reading to such advantage as 
my correspondent reports he did: but it is 
not to be doubted there were many very 
proper hums and pauses in his harangue, 
which lose their ugliness in the narration, 
and which my correspondent (begging his 
pardon) has no very «xxl talent at repre- 
senting. I very much approvcLof the con- 
tempt the society has of beauty. Nothing 
, ought to be laudable in a man, in which his 
will is not concerned; therefore our society 
can fbllow nature, and where she has 
thoueht fit, as it were, to mock herself, we 
can do so too, and be merry upon the oc- 
casion. 

* Mr. Spectator,— Your makine public 
the late tnmble I gave you, you will nnd to 
have b«en the occasion of this. Who should 
I meetttt the coffee-house door the other 
night, but my old friend Mr. President! I 
saw somewhat had pleased him; and as 
soon as he had cast his eye upon me, " Oho^ 
doctor, rare news from London," says he; 
' ' the Spectator has made honourable menr 
^kn of the dub (man,) and published to the 
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world his ayncere desire to be a member, 
wiui a recommendatory description of his 
phiz; and though our constitution has made 
no particular ^provision for short faces, yet 
his being an extraordinary case, I believe 
we shall find a hole for him to creep in at; 
for I assure you he is not against the canon; 
and if his »aes are as compact as his jolesy 
he need not disguise himself to make one <^ 
us." I presently caHed for the paper, to 
see how you looked in print; and after we 
had regaled ourselves awhile upon the plea- 
sant image of our proselyte, Mr. President 
told me 1 should be his stranger at the next 
night's club; where we were no sooner 
come, and pipes brought, but Mr. Presi- 
dent began a harangue upon your introduc- 
tion to my epistle, setting fmth with no less 
volubility of speech, than strength of rea- 
son, « That a speculation of this nature was 
what had been long and much wanted; and 
that he doubted not but it would be of in- 
estimable value to the public, in reconciling 
even dP bodies and souls; in compoong and 
qiueting the minds of men under all cor- 
poral redundancies, deficiencies, and irre- 
gularities whatsoever; and making every 
one sit down content in his own carcass, 
though it were not perhaps so mathemati- 
cally put together as he could wish." And 
again, " How that for want of a due con- 
sideration of what you first advance, viz. 
That our faces are not of our own choosing, 
people had been transported beyond all 
good breeding, and burned themselves into 
tmaccountable and fatal extravagancies; as 
how many impartial looking-glasses had 
been censured and calumniajbea, nay, and 
sometimes shivered into ten thousand splin- 
ters, ondy for a 6dr representation of the 
truth? How many head-strincs and garters 
had been made accessary, and actually for- 
feited, only because folks must needs quar- 
rel with their own shadows.^ And who," 
continues he, " but is deeply sensible, that 
one great source of the uneasiness and 
misery of human life, especially among;st 
those of distinction, arises from nothing in 
the "world else, but too severe a contempla- 
tion of an indefeasible contexture of our ex- 
ternal parts, or certain natural and invinci- 
ble dispositions to be fat or lean.> when a 
little more of Mr. Spectator's philosophy 
would take off all this. In the mean time 
let them-observe, that there is not one of 
their grievances of this sort, but perhaps, 
in some ages of the world, has be^ highly 
in vogue, and may be so again; nay, in some 
country or other, ten to one, is so at this day. 
My Lady Ample is the most miserable 
woman m the world, purely of her own 
making. She even grudges hersdf meat 
and drink, for fear she should thrive by 
them; and is constantiy cryii^out, *'In a 
quarter of a year more I shall oe quite out 
of all manner of shape!" Now the lady's 
misfortune seems to be only this, that she 
is planted in a wrong soil; mr fp but to the 
other ode of the water, it is a jest at Haer^ 
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lem to talk of a shape under eighteen sUpe. 
These wise traders regulate their beauties^ 
as they do their butter, by the pound; and 
Miss Cross, when she first arrived in the 
Low Countries, was not computed to be so 
handsome as Madam Van Brisket by near 
half a ton. On the other hand, there is 
'Squire Lath, a proper gentleman of fifteen 
hundred pounds per annum, as well as of 
an unblamable life and conversa^on; yet 
would I not be the sqube for half his estate; 
for if it was as much more, he would freely 
part with it all for a pidr of legs to his 
mind. Whereas in the reign of our first 
Edward, of glorious memory, nothing more 
modish than a brace of your fine taper sup- 
porters; and his majesty, without an inch 
of calf, manage affairs in peace or war as 
laudably as the bravest and most politic of 
his ancestors; and was as terrible to his 
neighbours under the royal name of Long- 
shanks, as Coeur de Lion to Uti^ Saracens 
before him. * If we look further back into 
history, we shall find that Alexander the 
Great wore his head a little over the 
left shoulder, and then not a soul stirred 
out till he had adjusted his neck-bone; the 
whoje nobility addressed the prince and 
each other obliquely, and all matters of im- 
portance were concerted and carried on in 
the Macedonian court, with their polls cm 
one side. For about the first centurv, no- 
thing made more noise in the world than 
Roman noses, and then not a word of them 
till thej revived again in eighty-eight* 
Nor is it so very long since Ricnard the 
Third set up half the oacks of the nation; 
and high shoulders, as w^U as high noses, 
were the top of the ^hion. But to come 
to ourselves, ^ntlemen, though I find by 
my quinquennial observations, that we shall 
never get ladies enough to make a party in 
our own country, yet might we meet with 
better success aroon^ some of our allies. 
And what think you if our board sat for a 
Butch piece? Truly I am of opmion, that 
as odd as we appear in flesh ana blood, we 
should be no such strange things in mezzo- 
tinta But this project may rest till our 
number is complete; and this being our 
election night, give me leave to propose 
Mr. Spectator. You see his inclinations, 
and perhaps we may not have his fellow. '* 
' I found most of them (as is usual in all 
such cases) were prepared; but one of the 
seniors T whom by the by Mr. President had 
token all this pains to bring over] sat stDl, 
and cocking his chm, which seemed only 
to be levell«l at his nose, very gravely de- 
clared, •• That in case he had had sufmrient 
knowledge of you, no man should have been 
more willing to have served yon; but that 
he, for his part, had always had regard to 
his own conscience, as well as other peo- 
ple's merit; and he did not know but that 
you might be a handsome fellow; for as fbr 
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your own certificate, It was every body's 
Duress to speak for themselves." Mr. 
President immediatel^r retorted, •* A hand- 
some fellow! why he is a wit. Sir, and you 
know the proven):" and to ease the old 
gentleman of faks scruples, cried, <'That 
for matter of merit it was all one, you might 
wear a mask." This threw him into a 
pause, and he looked denrous of three days 
to connder on it; but Mr. Pre«dent im* 
proved the thought, and followed him up 
with an old stoiy, ••That wits were privi- 
leged to wear wnat masks they pleased in 
all ages; and that a vizard had been the 
constant crown oi their labours, which was 
generally presented them by the hsoid of 
some satyr, and sometimes of Apollo him- 
self:" for the truth of which he appealed to 
the frontisinece of several books, and par- 
ticularly to the English Juvenal, to which 
he referred him; uid only added, "That 
such authors were the Larvati, or Larva 
donati of the ancients." This cleared up 
all, and in the condunon you were chose 
probationer; and Mr. President put round 
your health as such, protesting, "That 
though indeed he talked of a vizanl, he did 
not belileve all the while you had any more 
occasion for it than the cat-a-mountain;" so 
that aU you have to do now is to pay your 
fees, which are here very reasonable, if 
you are not imposed upon; and yoo may 
style yourself informU Socictatia Sociua^ 
wnich I am desired to acquaint you with? 
and upon the same I beg you to accept oi 
the congratulation of. Sir, 

« Your obliged humble servant, 
• Oxford, March 21.' *K.C/ 

R. 



Na 33.] Saturday, jtfiril 7, 1711. 

Fervidufl teeum puer, et solutis 

Et parum comis sine te javentas, 

M«rcariuiaue. Ubt. Lib. 1. Od. xix. <r 

Tbe gi«ee« with their aoaee nnlooe'd ; 
The nymphs their beautiee all ezpoa'd ; 

From every spring, and every plain ; 
Thv pow*rf\iJ, hot, and winged boy; 
And youth, that's dull wiOioat thy joy; 

And Meittuy oompoae thy train. Cr§ech» 

A FRiEWD of mine has two daughters, 
whom I will call Laetitia and Dapjhne; the 
former is one of the greatest beauties cf the 
age in which she lives, the latter no way* 
remarkable for any charms in her person; 
Upon this one circumstance of their out- 
ward form, the good^ and ill of their life 
seems to turn. Lsctitia has not, from her 
very childhood, heard any thing else but 
commendations of her features and com- 
plexion, by which means she is no other 
«ian nature made her, a veijr beautiful out- 
»de. The consciousness of ner charms has 
rendered her insupportably vain and inso- 
lent towards aU who have to do with' her. 
Daphne, who was almost twenty before one 
dim thing had been said to her, found her- 
sdf obli^ to acquire some accomplish 
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ments to radce up far the want «f tboae 
attractions which she saw in her sitter. 
Poor Daphne was seldom submitted to in a 
debate wherein she was concerned; her dis- 
course had noUiing to recommend it but the 
good sense of it, and she was always under 
a necesaty to have very well conadered 
what she was to say before she uttered it; 
while Lstitia was listened to with partiality, 
and approbation sat in the countenances of 
those she cooversed with, before sbe com- 
municated what she had to say. These 
causes have produced suitable effects, and 
Lxtitia is as inapid a companion as Daphne 
is an agreeable one. Lstitla, confident of 
favour, has studied no arts to please; Daph- 
ne, despairing of any inclination towards 
her person, has depended wholly on her 
merit. Lstitia has always somethmg in her 
air that is sullen, grave, and disconsolate. 
Daphne has a countenance that appears 
cheerful, open, and unconcerned. A young 
gentleman saw Lstitia this winter at a 
play, and became her captive. His fortune 
was such, that he wanted very little intro- 
duction to speak his sentiments to her fa- 
ther. The lover was admitted with the 
utmost freedom into the family, where a 
constrained behaviour, severe looks, and 
distant civilities, were the highest favours 
he could obtain of Lactitia; wliile Daphne 
used him with the good humour, familiarity, 
and innocence of a sister: insomuch that he 
would cften say to her, *Dear Daphne, 

wert thou but as handsome as Laetitia. ' 

She received such language with that in- 
genuous and pleasine mirth, which is natu- 
ral to a woman without design. He still 
sighed in vain for Laetitia, but found cer- 
tain relief in the agreeable conversation of 
Daphne. At length, heartily tired with 
the haufl;ht3r impertinence of Lactitia, and 
charmed with the repeated instances of 
Rood-humour he had observed in Daphne, 
he one day told the latter, that he had 
somethmg to say to her he hoped she would 
be pleased with— 'Faith, Daphne,* con- 
tinued he, < I am in love with thee, and 
despise thv sister sincerely.' The manner 
of his declaring himself, gave his mistress 
occasion for a very hearty laughter. * Nay, ' 
says he, * I knew you would laueh at me, 
but I will ask your father.' He did so; the 
father received his intelligence with no less 
joy than surprise, and was very elad he 
nad now no care left but for his oeauty, 
which he thought he could carry to market 
at his leisure, 1 do not know any. thing that 
has pleased me so much a great whue, as 
this conquest of my fnend Daphne's. All 
her acqu£untance congratulate her upon her 
chance-medley, and lau^h at that premedi- 
tating murderer her sister. As it is an 
argum^t of a light mind, to thmk the 
worse of ourselves for the imperfections of 
our persons, it is equally below us to value 
ourselves upon the advantages of them. 
The female worid seem to be ahnost incor- 
rigibly gone asu^y in this particular; for 



which reason I shall reomnmend the fol- 
lowing extract out of a friend's letter to the 
professed beauties, who are a peoptle almost 
as unsuffersd>le as the professed wits. 

'Monsieur St Evremond has concluded 
one of his essays with affirming, that the 
last sighs of a handsome woman are not so 
much for the ioss of her life, as of her 
beauty. Perhaps this raillery is pursued 
too far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious 
remark, that woman's strangest passion is 
for her own beauty, and that she values it 
as her favourite distinction. From hence it 
is that all arts, which pretei|d %• improve 
or preserve.it, meet with so general a re- 
ception among the sex. To say nothing of 
many false hdps and contraband wares of 
l^auty, which are daily vended in this great . 
mart, there is not a maiden gentlewoman 
ci a good fiEunily, in any county of South 
Britain, who has not heard of the virtues of 
May-dew, hr is unfurnished with some re- 
ceipt or other in favour of her complexion; 
and I have known.a physician of learning 
and sense, after eight years study in the 
university, and a pourse of travels into most 
countries of Europe, owe the first raising 
of his fortune to a cosmetic wash. 

* This has given me occasion to condder 
how so universal a dispositicm in woman- 
kind, which springs from a laudable mo- 
tive, the desire of pleasing, and proceeds 
upon an opinion, not altogether groundless, 
that nature may be helped by art, may be 
turned to their advantage. And, methinks, 
it would be an acceptable service to take 
them out of the hanos of quacks and pre- 
tenders, and to prevent their imposing upon 
themselves, bv discovering to them the 
true secret ana art of improving beauty. 

' * In order to do this, before f touch upon 
it directly, it will be necessary to lay down 
a few preliminary maxims, viz. 

'That no woman can be handsome by 
the force of features alone, any more than 
she can be witty only by tne help of 
speech. 

'That pride destroys all ssrmmetry and 
grace, and affectation is a more terrible 
enemy to fine faces than the small-pox. 

•That no woman is capable of being 
beautiful, who is not incapable of being 
false. 

• And, That what would be odious m a 
friend, is deformity in a mistress. 

•From these few principles, thus laid 
down, it will be easy to prove, that the true 
art of assisting beauty consists in embellish- 
ing the whole person by the proper orna- 
ments of virtuous and commendable quali- 
ties. By this help alone it is, that those 
who are the fevourite work of nature, or, 
as Mr. Dryden expresses it, the porcelain 
clay of human kindL become animated, and 
are in a capacity ot exerting their charms; 
and those who seem to have been neglect- 
ed by her, like models wrought in haste, 
are capable in a great measure of finishing 
what uie has left imperfect. 
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* It IB, methinksi a Ipw and demding 
idea of that sex, which was creataa to re- 
fine the ioys, and soften the cares of hur 
manity, by the most agreeablo participle' 
tion, to consider them merely as object* of 
nght This is abridging them of tneir na- 
tural extent of power, to put them lijJon a 
level with thdr pictures at KneUer's. Hew 
much nobler is the contemplation of beatN 
ty, heightened by virtue, and commandine 
our esteem knd love, whilst it draw» our, 
observation! How fsunt and spiritless are 
the charms of a co^ette, when compared 
with the real lovehness of Sophronfisrs in- 
nocence, piety, good-humour, and truth; 
virtues which aad a new softness to her 
sex, and even beautify her beauty! That 
agreeablehess which must otherwise have 
appeared no lon^r in the modest virgb, is 
now preserved m the tender mother, the 
prudent friend, and the faithful wife. Co- 
lours artfully spread upon canvass may en- 
tertain the eye, but not affect the heart; 
and she who takes no cfu« to add to the na- 
tural graces of her person any excelling 
qualities, may be allowed still to amuse, as 
a picture, but not to triumph as a beauty. 

* When Adam is introduced bv Milton, 
describing Eve in Paradise, ana relating 
to the angel the impressions he felt upon 
seeing her at her first creation, he does not 
represent her like a Grecian Venus, by her 
shape Or features, but by the lustre of her 
mind which shone in them, and gave them 
their power of charming: 

r Grmce wu in all her steps, heav'n in her eyeS 
Vin all feer features digmiy Ad love r / 

•Without this irradiating power, the 

Eroudest fifdr-one ought to know, whatever 
er glass may tell her to the contrary, that 
her most perfect features are uninlormed 
and dead. 

* I cannot better close this moral, than 
hyr a short epitaph written by Ben Jonsfjn 
with a spirit which nothing could inspire 
but such an object as I have been de- 
scribing. 

«* Underneath tUa atone doth lie 
As much virtae as could die ; 
Which when alive did vigour give 
To as much beauty as eouid live.** 

' I am. Sir, your most humble servant, 
R. «R. B/ 
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Cogmtia nueulia alinilia fen— 

• Ju9. Sat. zv. 159. 

From spotted akina the leopard does refrain. TUa. 

The club of wluch I am a member, is 
very luckily composed of such persons as 
are engaged in different ways of Itfe, and 
deputed as it were out of the most conspi- 
cuous classes of mankind. By this means 

I am funiished with the BTcatest variety of ^ ,^.j ^.^«« -, — 

hints and materials, and know every thine good friend,* says he, 'attack every one 
that passes m the different quarters and I that deserves it; I would only advise you. 



divisions^ not only of this grett^ eity, but of 
the whole kingdom. My readers too have 
the satisfagdon to find that there is no rank 
or degrees among them who have not their 
representative in this club, and that there 
is always somebody present who will take 
care of^their respective interests, that no- 
thing may be written or published to ^e 
prejudice or infringement of their just 
rights and privileges. 

1 last night sat very late in company with 
this select body of fnends, who entertained 
me with several remarks which they and 
others had made upon these my specula* 
tions, as also with the various success which 
they had met with among their several 
ranks and degrees of readers. Will Honey- 
comb told me, in the softest manner he 
could that there were some ladies (but for 
your comfort, says Will, they are not those 
of ttie most wit) that were offended at the 
liberties I had taken with the opera and 
the puppet-show; that some of ^em were 
likewise v^ry nmch surprised, that I should 
think such serious points as the dress and 
equipage of persons of quality, proper sub- 
jects for raillery. 

He was going on when Sir Andrew Free- 
port took him up short, and told him that 
the papers he hinted at, had done great 
good in the city, and that all their wives 
and daughters were the better for them; 
and further added, that the whole city 
thoujg^ht themselves very much obliged to 
me for declaring my generous intentions to 
scourge vice and folly as they appear in a 
multitude, without condescending to be a 
publisherof particular intrigues and cuck- 
oldoms. « In short,* says Sir Andrew, * if 
you avoid that fooUsh beaten road of fall- 
ing upon aldermen and citizens, and employ 
your pen upon the vaiaty and luxury or 
courts, your paper must needs be of gene- 
ral use.' 

^Upon this my friend the Templar told 
Sir Andrew, that he wondered to hear a 
man of his sense talk after that manner; 
that the city had always been the province 
for satire, and that the wits of King 
Charles's time je^ed upon nothing else 
during his whole reien. He then showed, 
by the example of Horace, Juvenal, Boi- 
leau, and the best writers of every age, 
that the follies of the stage and court had 
never been accounted too sacred for ridi- 
cule, how great soever the persons migrht 
be that patronized them. 'But after all,* 
says he, « I think your raillery has made too 
great an excursion, in attacking several per- 
sons of the inns of court; and I do not be- 
lieve you can show me any precedent for 
your behaviour in that particular. * 

My good friend, Sir Roger de Coverly, 
who had said nothing all this while, began 
his speech with a Pish! and told us, that 
he wondered to see so many men of sense, 
so very serious upon fooleries, ' Let our 
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Mr. Spectator/ applying ttiinself (o me, 
' to take care how you meddle witb^ coun- 
try squires. They are the oniameiitB of 
the English nation; men of good heads and 
sound bodies! and, let me tell you, some 
of them take it ill (^ vou, that you mention, 
fox-hunters with so httle respect.* 
Captain Sentiy spoke very sparingly on 



This debate, which Has hdd for the eood 
of mankind, put ihc in mind of that which 
Ae Roman triumvirate were formerly en- 
gaged in for their destcuction. Bveiy man 
at first stood hard for his friend,' tiO they 
found that by this means they should spou 
thdr proscnptioi^ and at length, making 
ft sacrifice of all their acquaintance and re- 



this occasion. What he said was only ta lations, furnished out a very decent exe- 
commend my prudence in not touching cution. 

upon the army, and advised me.to conthiue - H^ng thus taken my resolution to nAarch 
to act discreetly in that point 'on boldly in the cause of virtue and good 



But by this time I found every subject of 
my speculations was taken away from me, 
by one or other of the club: and began to 
think myself in the condition df the grood 
man that had one wife who took a dislike 
to his grey hairs, and another to his black, 
till by Uieir picking out what each of them 
had an aversion to, they left his head alto- 
gether bald and naked. 

While I was thus musing with myself, 
my worthy friend the clergyman, who, 
verv luckily for me, was at tne club that 
nignt, undertook my cause. He told us, 
that he wondered any order of persons 
should think themselves too considerable to 
be advised. That it was not quality, but 
innocence, which exempted men from re- 
proof. TTiat vice and folly ought to be at- 
tacked wherever they could be met with, 
and especially when they were placed in 
high and conspicuous stations of life. He 
further added, that my paper would only 
serve to aggravate the pains of poverty, if 
it chiefly exposed those who are already 
depressed, and in some measure tamed into 
ridicule, by the meanness of their conditions 
and circumstances. He afterwards pro-' 
ceeded to take notice of the great use this^ 
paper might be of to the public, by repre-" 
nending those viced which are too trivial for 
Qie chastisement of the law, and too fantas- 
tical for the cognizance of the pulpjf. He 
then advised me to prosecute niy under- 
taking with cheerfulness, and assured me, 
that whoever might be displeased with me, 
I should be approved by all those whose 

§ raises do honour to tihe persons on whom 
ley are bestowed. 

The whole club pay a particular defer- 
ence to the discourse of this gentleman, and 
are drawn into what h^ says, as much by 
the candid ini^uous manner with whicn 
he delivers lumself, as by the strength of 
argument and force of reason which he 
makes use of. Will Honeycomb imme- 
diately agreed that what he had said was 
right; and that, for his part, he would not 
insist upon the quarter which hd had de- 
manded for the ladies. Sir Andrew raive 
up the city with the same frankness. The 
Templar would not stand out, and was fol- 
lowed by Sir Roeer and tlie Captain; who 
aU agreed that 1 should be at liberty to 
carry the war into what quarter I pleased; 
promed I continued to combat with cri- 
minals in a body, aad to assault the vice 
withciit hurting the persoiu 



sense, and to annoy their adversaries in 
whatever degree or rank of men they may 
be found, I shall be deaf for the foture to 
all the remonstrances that shall be made to 
me on this account. If Punch grows ex- 
travagant, I shall reprimand him very free- 
ly: if the stage becomes a nursery of folly 
and impertinence, I shall not be afraid to 
animadvert upon it. In short, if I meet 
with any thing in city, court or country, 
that shock^ modesty or good manners, I 
shall use my utmqst endeavours to msike 
an example of it. I must, however, entreat 
every partikmlar person who does me the 
honour to be a reader of this paper, never to 
think himself, or any one ot his friends or 
enemies, aimed at in what is said; for I 
promise him, never to draw a faulty cha- 
racter which does not fit at least a thousand 
people, or to publish a sinele paper, that is 
not written in the spirit of Denevoleoce, and 
with a love of maniind. C. 
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JUm iaepCo rw ineptior nnllm est. 

Nothing M IboUflh ig tte Imufh of Iboli. 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none 
in which authors are more apt to miscarry 
than in works of humour, as there is none 
in which they are more ambitious to excel. 
It is not an imagination that teems with mon- 
sters, a head that is filled with extravagant 
conceptions, which is capable of furnishing 
the world with diversions of this nature; 
and yet, if we look into the productions of 
several writers, who set up for men of 
humour, what wild irregular fancies, what 
unnatural distortions of thought, do we meet 
with? If they speak nonsense, they believe 
they are talking humour, and when they 
have drawn together a scheme of absurd 
incon»stent ideas, they are not able to read 
it over to themselves without laughing. 
These poor gentlemen endeavour to nun 
themselves the reputation of wits and ni>- 
mourists, by such monstrous conceits as al- 
most quali^ them for Bedlam; not cond- 
dering that numouf should always lie under 
the check of reason, and that it requires the 
direction of the nicest judpnent, by so much 
the more as it indulges itself in the most 
boundless fireedoms. There is a kind of 
nature that is to be observed in this sort of 
compontioDSy as well as in all other; and a 
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certain regularity ttf thought which must 
disconrer the writer to be a man of sense, at 
the same time that he appears altogether 
given up to caprice. For my part, when I 
read the delirious mirth of an unskilful «a-> 
thor, I cannot be so barbarous as to divert 
myself with it, but am rather apt to pity 
the man, than to laugh at any thing he 
writes. 

The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had 
himsdf a great deal of the talent which I 
am treating of, represents an empty rake, in 
one of his plays, as very much surorised to 
hear one say, that brealing of windows was 
not humour; and I question not but several 
English readers will be as much startled to 
hear me afiirm, that many of those ravinr 
incoherent pieces, which are often spread 
among us under odd chimerical titles, are 
rather the offsprings of a distemper^ brain 
than works of numour. 

It is indeed much easier to describe what 
is not humour, than what is; and very dif- 
ficult to define it otherwise than as Cowley 
has done wit, by negatives. Were I to give 
my own notions of it, I would deliver them 
after Plato's raannen in a kind of allegory, 
and by supposing Humour to be a person, 
deduce to nim all his qualifications, accord- 
ing to the following gcpealogv. Truth was 
the founder of the family, and the father of 
: Good Sense. Good Sc»ise was the father 
of Wit, who married a lady of collateral 
line called Mirth, by whom he had issue 
Humour. Humour therefore being the 
youngest of this illustrious family, and de- 
scended from parents of such ditferent dis- 
positions, is very various and unequal in his 
temper; sometimes you see him putting on 
grave looks and a solemn habit, sometimes 
airy in his behaviour and fantastic in his 
dress; insomuch that at different times he 
appears as serious as a judge, and as jocu- 
lar as a Merry- Andrew. But as he has a 
great deal of tine mother in his constitution, 
whatever mood he is in, he never fails to 
make his company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, 
who takes upon him the name of this young 
gentleman, and would willinfi[ly pass for 
him in the world, to the end that well- 
roeaning persons may not be imposed upon 
by cheats, I would desire my readers, wnen 
they meet with this pretender, to look into 
his parentage, and to examine him strictly, 
whether or no he be remotely allied to 
Truth, and lineally descended from Good 
Sense; if not, they may conclude him a 
counterfeit They may likewise distin- 
^ish him by a loud and excessive laughter, 
in which he seldom gets his company to 
join with him. For as True Humour ge- 
nerally looks serious, while every body 
laughs about him; False Humour is iQways 
lauj^hing, whilst everybody about him looks 
serious. I shall only add!, if he has not in 
him a mixture of both parents, that is, if 
he would pass for the offi^wing d Wit with- 
out Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may 
9 



conclude him to be altogether spurious and 
a cheat 

The impostor of whom I am speakingi *s^ 
descends originally from Falsehcxxl, who * 
was the mother of Nonsense, who was 
brought to bed of a son called Frenzy, who 
mamed one of the daughters of Folly, com** ^. 
monly known by the name of<Lau^hter, on ^ 
whom he begot that monstrous infant of 
which I have been speaking. I shall set 
down at length the genealogical table of 
False Humour, and, at the same time, place 
under it the eenealogy of True Humour, 
that the reader may at one view behold 
their different pedigrees and^blations: 
Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy. ^Laughter. 

False Humour. 

Truth. 
.. Good Sense. 
Wt ^Mirth- 
Humour. 

I might extend the allegorv, by mention- - 
ing several of the children of False Humour, 
who are more in number than the sands of 
the sea, and might in particular enumerate 
the many sons and daughters which he has 
begot in this island. But as this would be 
a very invidious task, I shall only observe 
in general, that False Humour differs from 
the True, as a monkey does from a man. 

First of all, He is exceedingly given to 
little apish tricks and buffooneries. 

Secondly, He so much delights in mi- 
mickry, tnat it is all one to him whether. 
I^e exposes by it vice and folly, luxury and 
avarice; Or on the contrary, virtue and 
wisdom, pfun and poverty. 

.Thirdly, He is wonderfully unlucky, in- 
somuch that he will bite the hand that feeds 
him, and endeavour to ridicule both friends 
and foes indifferently. For having but small 
talents, he must be merry where he can» 
not where he should. 

Fourthly, Being entirely void of reason, 
he pursues no point, either of morality or 
instruction, but is ludicrous only for the 
sake of being sa 

Fifthly, Being incapable of any thing but 
mock representations, his ridicule is al- 
ways personal, and aimed at the vicious 
man, or the writer; not at the vice, or the 
writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole 
species of false humourists; but as one of 
my principal dengns in thtsf paper is to 
beat down that malignant spirit, which 
discovers itself in tjie writings of the pre^ 
sent age, I shall not scruple, for the future^ 
to sinj^e out any of the small wits, that in- 
fest the world with such com portions as 
are iU-natured, immoral, and absurd This 
is the only exception which I shall make 
to the general nile I have prescribed my- 
self » of attacking multitudes, since every 
honest man ought to locdc upon blma^ as 
in anatural state of war with the libeller * 
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«nd lampooner* luid to aonovtliein when- 
ever they faU In his wav. This is but re- 
p^ lali&ting upon them, ana treating them as 
* they treat others. C. 



Na 36.] mdttnday, Af&U 11, 1711. 

^ ^laimaBia moilftrm 

BBTftrimm* ■ " FIfy. JBr. iU. fiO> 

IWiiga tte BOBt oat ofnatofe w^ aadara. 

I SHALL not put myself to any farther 
pains for this day's entertainment, than 
Darely to publish the letters and titles of 
petitions fro%the playhouse, with the mi- 
nutes I have made' upon the latter for my 
conduct in relation to them. 

« Drury-lane, April the 9th. 
*Upon reading the project which is set 
forth in one of your late papers, of making 
an alliance between all the bulls, bears, 
elephants, and lions, which are separately 
exposed to public view in the cities of Lon- 
don, and Westminster; together with the 
other wonders, show8,aiid monsters, whereof 
you made respective mention in the said 
speculation^ we, the chief actors df this 
playhome, met and sat upon the said de- 
sign^ It is with ^:reat delight that we ex- 
pect the execution of this work; and in 
order to contribute to it we have given 
warning to all our ghosts to get their live- 
lihoods where they can, and not to appear 
among us after day-break of the I6th in- 
stant We are resolved to take this op- 
Sortunity to part with every thing' which 
oes not contribute to the representation of 
human life; and shall make a free ^ift of 
all animated utensils to your projector. 
The hangings you formerly mentioned are 
run away; as are likewise a set of chairs, 
each of which was met upon two le^ going 
through the Rose tavern at two this morn- 
ing. We hope, sir, you will give proper 
notice to the town that we are endeavour- 
ing at these regulations; and that we intend 
for the future to show no monsters, but 
men who are converted into such by their 
own industry and affectation. If you will 
please to be at the house to-night, you will 
see me do my endeavour to show some un- 
natural appearances which are in vogue 
among the polite and wdl-bred. I am to 
represent, in the character of a fine lady 
dancing, all the distortions which are fre- 
quently taken for graces in mien and ges- 
ture. This, sir, is a specimen of the methods 
we shall take to expose the monsters which 
come wkhin the notice of a regular theatre ; 
and we desire nothing more gross may be 
admitted by you Spectators for the future. 
We have cashiered three companies of 
theatrical guards, and design our kings shall 
for the future make love, and rit in coun- 
cil, without an army; ^nd wait only your 
direction, whether you wiU have them re- 
inforce king Poms, or join the troops of 
Macedon. Mr. Pinkethroan resolves to 
eonsult hit pantheoa of heathen gods in 



opposition to the oracle of Delphos, and 
doubts not buC he shall turn the fortune of 
Poms, when he personates him. I am de- 
sired by the company to inform you, that 
they submit to your censures, and shall 
have you in greater veneration than Her- 
cules was of cud, if you can drive monsters 
from the theatre; and think your merit 
will be as much greater than his, as to con- 
vince is more thau to conquer. I am, sir, 
your most obedient servant, T. D.' 

* Sir,— When I acquaint you with the 
great and unexpected vicissitudes of my 
fortune, I doubt not but I shall obtain your 
pity and favour. I have for many years 
past been Thunderer to the playhouse; and 
have not only made as much noise out of 
the clouds as any predecessor of mine in 
the theatre that ever bore that character, 
but also have descended and spoke on the 
stage as the bold Thunderer in * The Re- 
heaiisal.' When they got me down thus 
low, they thought fit to degrade me further, 
and maxe me a ghost I was contented 
with this for these two last winters; but they 
carry their tyranny still further, and not 
satisfied that I am banished from above 
ground, they have given me to understand 
mat I am wholly to depart their dominicnsi 
and taken from me even my subterra- 
neous employment Now, sir, what I de- 
sire of you is, that ifyour undertaker thinks 
fit to use fire-arms (as other authors have 
done,) in the time of Alexander, I pnay be a 
cannon against Poms, or else provide for 
me in the burning of Persepolis, or what 
other method you shall think fit 

' Sal^ovzvs, of Covent Gardem* 

The petition of all the Devils in the play- 
house in behalf of themselves and families, 
setting forth their expulsion from thence, 
with certificates of their good life and con- 
versation, and praying refiet 

The merits of this petition referred to 
Mr. Chr. Rich, who made them devils. 

The petition of the Grave-di^er in Ham- 
let, to command the pioneers in the expe- 
dition of Alexander. Granted. 

The petition of William Bullock, to be 
Hephestion to Pinkethman the Great 
Granted. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
A widow centlewoman, well born both by father and 
mother*! ahfe, beini; tho dauffhter of Thomas Prater, 
once an eminent practitioner in the law, and of Letitia 
Tattle, a fkmily well known in all parti of this kinp* 
doro. having been rednoed by misfortune* to wait on 
■everal great persons, and for some time to be a teacher 
at a boardinff-schbol of voiing ladies, giveth notice t« 
the public, that she hath lately taken a house near 
Bloomsbury-square, commodiously situated next the 
fields, in a good air ; where she teaches all sorts of birds 
of tlhe loquacious kind, as parrots, starlinfs, magpies, 
and others, to imitate human voices in greater perfee- 
tlon than ever was yet practised. They are not only 
instructed to pronounce words distinctly, and in a pro. 
per tone and accent, but to speak the language witik 
great purity and volubility of tongue, togetlwr with all 
the ftshionable phrases and compliments now in use, 
either at tea-tables or visiting-days. Those that bav» 
good voices may be Uught to ring the newest oper» 
airs, and if required, to speak either lullan or Fronch, 
paying something extraordinary above tim commoa 
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niaa. Thej whose ftimds are not able to pay the AUI 
prioes, may be taken as half boardeti. She teaches such 
ai are deeifned for the divenion of the public, and to 
act in enchanted woods on the theatres, by the great. 
Ai she has often observed with much concern how in- 
deeant an education is usually given these innocent 
creatures, which in some measure is owing to their be- 
ing placed in rooms next the street* where, to the great 
ofienoe of chaste and tender ears, they learn ribaldry, 
obaoene songs, and immodest expressions fh>m passen- 
gers, and idle people, as also to cry flsh and card- 
matches, with other useless parts of learning to Urds 
who have rich fHends, she has lltted up proper and neat 
apartments for them in the back part of her said house ; 
where she snflfera none to approach them but herself, 
and a servant maid who is deaf and dumb, and whom 
she provided on purpose to prepare their food, and 
cleanse their cages ; having found bj long experience, 
bow hard a thing it is for those to keep silence who 
have the use of speech, and the dangers her scholars are 
exposed to by the strong impressions that are made by 
harsh sounds, and vulgar dialects. In short, if they are 
birds of any parts or capacity, she will undertake to 
lender them so accomplished in the compass of a twelve- 
month, that they shall be fit conversation l^r such ladies 
as love to chooee their friends and companions out of 
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Unbred to spinning, In the loom unskilled. 

Some months ago^ my friend ^r Roger, 
being in the country, enclosed a letter to 
me, directed to a certain lady whom I shall 
here call by the name of Leonora, and as 
it contained matters of consequence, desired 
me to deliver it to her with my own hand. 
Accordingly I waited u^on her ladyship 
pretty early in the morning, and was de- 
sired by her woman to walk into the lady's 
libraryr till such time as she was in readi- 
ness to receive me. The very sound of a 
lady's library gave me a great curiosity 
to see it; and as it was some time before 
the lady came to me, I had an opportunity 
of turning over a great many of her books, 
which were ranged together in a very beau- 
ti^l order. At the end of the fo li^ (which 
were finely bound and rilt) were great 
jars of china placed one above another in 
a very noble piece of architecture. The 
quartos were separated from the octavos 
by a pile of smaller vessels, which rose m 
a deUghtful pyramid. The octavos were 
bounded by tea-dishes of all shapes, colours, 
and sizes, which were so disposed on a 
wooden frame, that they looked like one 
continued pillar uidented with the finest 
strokes of sculpture, and stained with the 
greatest variety of dies. That part of the 
fibrary which was dengned for the recep- 
tion of plays and pamphlets, and oth^r 
loose papery was enclosed in a kind of 
square, consisting of one of the prettiest 
grotesque works that I ever saw, and made 
up of scaramouches, lions, monkies, man- 
darines, trees, shells, and a thousand other 
odd figures in china ware. In the midst of 
the room was a small japan table with a 
quire of gilt paper upon it, and on the pa- 
per a silver undT-box made in the shape of 



a Ifttle book. 1 found there were sevend 
other counterfeit books opon the upper 
shelves, which were carved in wood, and 
served oo&y to fill up the mmibers, like 
faggots in tile muster of a regiment. I was 
wonderly pleased with such a mixed kind 
of furniture, as seemed very suitable both 
t^wthe lady and the scholar, and did not 
IHw at first whether I shoidd fancy my- 
Hv in a grotto or in a library. 

Upon my looking into the books, I found 
th^re were some few which the lady had 
bought for her own use, but that most of 
them had been got together, either because 
she had heard them praised, or because she 
had seen the authors of them. Among seve- 
ral that I examined, I very well remember 
these that follow: 

Ogleby's VirgiL 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astrxa. 

Sir Isaac Newton's Works. 

The Grand Cyrus; with a pin stuck in 
one of the middle leaves. 

Pembroke's Arcadia. 

Locke on Human Understanding; with a 
paper of patches in it 

A Spelling Book. 

A Edctionary for the explanation of hard 
words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The fifteen comforts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple's Ess^s. 

Father Malebranche's Search after 

. Truth, translated into English. 

A Book of Novels. 

The Academy of Comj^iments. 

Culpepper's Midwifery. 

The Ladies' Calling. 

Tales in Verse, by Mr. Durfey; bound 
inured leather, gilt on the back, and 
doubled down in several places. 

All the Classic Authors in wood. 

A set of Elzevirs by the same hand. 

Clelia : which opened of itself in the place 
that describes two lovers in a bower. 

Baker's Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalanti^ with a Key to it 

Mr. Steele's Christian Hero. 

A Prayer-Book: with a bottle of Hun- 
gary water by the side of it 

Dr. Sachevereli's Speech. 

Fielding's TriaL 

Seneca^ Morals. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte's Instructions for Countiy 
dances. 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket- 
book of these, and several other authors, 
when Leonora entered, and upon my pre- 
senting her with a letter from the knight, 
told me, with an unspeakable erace, that 
she hoped Sir Roger was in good health: I 
answered Yes, for 1 hate long speeches^ and 
after a bow or two retired. 

Leonora was formeriy a celebrated beau* 
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ty^ and is ttill a Teiy lovely woman. She lias 
bcien a widow for two or three years, and 
being unfortunate in her first marriage, haa 
taken a resolution never to venture upon 
a second. She has no children to take care 
ci, and leaves the management of her estate 
to my good friend Sir Roger*. But as the. 



mina natunQly sinks into akind of lethi 
and falls asleep, that is not agitate 
some favourite pleasures and pursuits. 



Lethaqv. 
ItatedK 
iits,I]V, 



nora has turned all the passions of her sex 
into a love ci books ana retirement She 
converses chiefly with men (as she has 
often said herself) but it is only in their 
writings; and admits of very few male vi- 
sitants, except my friend Sir Roger, whom 
she hears' with great pleasure, and without 
• scandaL As her reading has lain very 
much among: romances, it has g^ven her a 
very particular turn of thinking, and dis- 
covers itself even in her house, her gardens, 
and her furniture. Sir Roger has enter- 
tained me an hour together with a descrip- 
tion of her country seat, which is atuated 
m a kind of wilderness, about a hundred 
miles distant from London, and looks like 
^ a little enchanted palace. The rocks about 
her are shaped into artificial ^ttos co- 
vered with woodbines and jasmines. The 
woods are cut into shad}^ walks, twisted 
Into bowers, and filled with cages of tur- 
tles. The sprines are made to nln among 
pebbles, and oy that means taught to mur- 
mur very agreeably. They are likewise 
collected into a beautiful lake that is in- 
habited by a couple of swans, and empties 
itself by a little nvulet which runs through 
a green meadow, and is known in the ta- 
• muy by the name of « The Purling Stream. * 
The kjiight likewise tells me, that this lady 
preserves her eame better than any of the 
gentlemen in tne country, not (says Sir Ro- 
ger) that she sets so great a value upon 
^ her partridges and pheasants, as upon ner 
' larks and nightingales. For she says that 
every bird wnich is killed in her ground, 
will spoil a concert, and that she shall cer- 
tainly miss him the next year. 
When I think how oddly this lady is im- 
.^ proved by learning, I look upon her with a 
mixture of admiration and pity. Amidst 
these innocent entertainments which she 
has formed to herself, how much more va- 
luable does she appear than those of her 
sex, who employ themselves in diversions 
that are less reasonable though more in 
fitthion.^ What improvements would a wo- 
man have made, who is so susceptible of 
impressions from what she reads, had she 
been guided to such books as have a ten- 
dency to enlighten the understancUng and 
rectify the passions, as well as to those which 
are of a little more use than to divert the 
imagination? 

- ring 
the 




t design 

to recommend such' particular books as 
may be proper for the improvement of 



the sex. And as this is a subject of a venr 
nice nature, I shall desire my corresponct- 
ents to give me their thoughts upon it. C« 
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C?apiaa non placniwc nimiM.^MaH, 

Om would not pleaM too much. 

. A LATS conversation which I fell into, 
eave me an opportuni^ of observing a great 
aea> of beauty in a very handsome woman, 
and as much wit in an ingenious man, turn- 
ed, into deformity in the one, and absurdity 
in the other, by the mere force of affecta- 
tion. The fair one had something in her 
pierson, upon which her thoughts were fix- 
ed, that she attempted to show to advantage 
in every look, word, and gesture. The 
gentleman was as diligent to do justice to 
his fine parts, as the ladv to her beauteous 
form. You mi^ht see nis imagination oa 
the stretch to find out something uncom- 
mon, and what they call bright, ib enter- 
tain her, while she writhed herself into as 
many different postures to engage him. 
When she laughed, her lips were to sever 
at a greater distance than ordinary, to show 
her teeth; her fan was to point to some- 
thing at a distance, that in the reach die 
may discover the roundness of her arm; 
then she is utterly mistaken in what she 
saw, falls back, smiles at her own folly, 
and is so wholly discomposed, that her 
tucker is to be adiusted, her bosom ex- 
posed, and the whole woman put into new 
airs and graces. While she was doing all 
this, the gallant had time to think of some- 
thing very pleasant to say next to her, or 
make some unkind observation on some 
other lady to feed her vanity. These un- 
happy effects of affectation, naturally led 
me to look into that strange state of mind 
which so generally discolours the behaviour 
of most people we meet with. 

The learned Dr. Burnet, in his « Theory 
of the Earth,' takes occasion to observe, 
that every thought is attended with a con- 
sciousness and representativeness; the mind 
has nothing presented to it but what is im- 
mediately followed by a reflection of con- 
science, wluch tells you whether that 
which was sopresented is graceful or un- 
becoming. This act of the mind discovers 
itself in the gesture, by a proper behaviour 
in those whose consciousness goes no further 
than to (Urect them in the just progress of 
their present state or action; but betrays 
an interruption in every second thought* 
when the consciousness is employed in too 
fondly approving a man's own conceptions; 
whicn sort of consciousness is what we call 
affectation. 

As the love of praise is implanted in our 
bosoms as a strong incentive to worthy ac^ 
tions, it is a very iMficult task to get above 
a desire of it for things that should be whol- 
ly indifferent. Women whose hearts are 
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fixed upon the pleasure they have in the 
consciousness that they are the objects of 
love and admiration, are ever chan^ng the 
air of their countenances, and altering the 
attitude of their bodies, to strike the hearts 
of their beholders with new sense of their 
beauty. The dressing part of our sex, 
whose minds are the same with the sillier 
part of the other, are exactly in the like 
uneasy condition to be reearded for a well- 
tied cravat, a hat cocked with an uncom- 
mon briskness, a very well-chosen coat, or 
other instances of merit, which they are 
impatient to see unobserved. 

This apparent affectation, ariang from 
an ill-governed consciousness, is not so 
much to be wondered at in such loose and 
trivial minds as these: but when we see 
it reigpi in characters of worth and dis- 
tinction, it is what we cannot but lament, 
not without some indignation. It 'creeps 
into the heart of the wise man as well as 
that of the coxcomb; When you see a 
man of sense look about for applause, and 
discover an itching inclination to be com- 
mended; lay traps for a little incense, even 
from those whose opinion he values in no- 
thing but his own favour; who is safe 
against this weakness? or who knows whe- 
ther he is guilty of it or not? The best way 
to get clear of such a light fondness for ap- 
plause, is to take all possible care to throw 
off the love of it upon occasions that are not 
in themselves laudable, but as it appears 
we hope for no praise from them. Of this 
nature are all graces in men's persons, 
dress, and bodily deportment, which will 
naturally be winning and attractive if we 
think not of them, but lose their force in pro- 
portion to our endeavour to make them such. 

When our consciousness turns upon the 
main design of life, and our thoughts are 
employed upon the chief Durpose either in 
business or pleasure, we shall never betray 
an affectation, for we cannot be guilty of it: 
but when we give the passion for praise an 
unbridled liberty, our pleasure in little 
perfections robs us of what is due to us for 
great virtues, and worthy qualities. How 
many excellent speeches and honest actions 
are lost, for want of being indifferent where 
we ought? Men are oppressed with regard 
to their way of speaking and acting, instead 
of having their thoughts bent upon what 
they should do or say; and by that means 
buiy a capacity for great things, by their 
fear of failmg'in indifferent things. This, 
perhaps, cannot be called affectation; but it 
has some tincture of it, at least so for, as 
that their fear of erring in a thing of no 
consequence, argues they would oe too 
much pleased in performing it. 

It is only from a thorough disregard to 
himself in such particulars, that a man can 
act with a laudable sufficiency: his heart 
is fixed upon one point in view; and he 
commits iio en^ors, because he thinks no- 
thing an error but what deviates from that 
intention. 



I The wild havock affectation makes in 
that part of the world which should be 
most polite, is visible wherever we turn our 
eyes: it pushes men not <H)ly into imper- 
tmences in conversation, but aJso in Uieir 
premeditated speeches. At the bar it tor- 
ments the bench* whose business it is to 
culoff all superauities in what b spokcsn 
b^n-e it by the practitioner, as well as se* 
veral little pieces of iniustice wluch arise 
fVom the law itself* I have seen it make a 
man run from the purpose before a judge* 
who was, when at the oar himself, so close 
and logical a pleader, that with all the 
pomp (» eloquence in his power* he never 
spoke a wora too much. * 

It might be borne, even here; but it often 
ascends the pulpit itself; and the declaimer 
in that sacred place, is freauentiy so im- 
pertinentiy witty, speaks of the last day it- 
self with so many quaint phrases, that 
there is no man who imderstands raillery 
but must resolve to sin no more. Nay, 
you may behold him sometimes in prayer^ 
for a proper delivery of the great truths he 
is to utter, humble himself with so very-well 
turned phrases, and mention his own un- 
worthiness in a way so very becoming, that 
the air of the pretty gentleman is preserved* 
under the lowliness of the preacher. 

I shaU end this with a short letter I writ 
the other day to a very witty man* overrun 
with the fault I am speaking of: 

'Dear Sir, — I sx>ent some time with 
you the other day, and must take the liber- 
ty of a friend to tell you of the unsufferable 
affectati(xi you are guilty of in all you say 
and da when I gave you a hint of it* 
you asked me whether a mai^ is to be cold 
to what his friends think of him? No, but 
praise is not to be the entertainment of 
every moment. He that hopes for it must 
be aole to suspend the possession of it till 
proper periods of life, or death itself. If 
you would not rather be commended than 
DC praise-worthy, contemn litUe merits; 
and allow no man to be so free with you, 
as to praise you to your face. Your vanity 
by this means will want its food. At the 
same time your passion for esteem will be 
be more fiilly gratified; men will praise you 
in their actions: where you now receive one 
compliment, you will then receive twenty 
civilities. Till then you will never have 
of either, further than. Sir, your humble 
servant. R. 
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As a perfect tragedy is the noblest pro- 
duction of human nature* so it is capable 
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of giving the nund one of the most ddight- 
fol and most improving entertainments. A 
virtuous man (says Seneca) struggling with 
misfortunes, is such a spectacle as gods 
might look upon with pleasure; and such 
a pleasure it is which one meets with in the 
representation of a well-written tragedy. 
DiveraoQji of this kind wear out m opr 
thoughts every thing that is mean and fit- 
Ue. They cherish and cultivate that hu- 
manity which is Uie ornament of our na- 
ture. They soften insolence, sooth afflic- 
tion, and subdue the mind to the dispensa- 
tions of Providence. 

It is no wonder therefore that in all the 
polite nations of the world, this part of 
the drama has met with public encourage- 
ment 

The modem tragedy excels that of 
Greece and Rome, in the intricacy and dis- 
position of the fable; but what' a Christian 
writer would be ashamed to own, falls in- 
finitely short of it in the pioral psut of the 
performance. 

This I may show more at large hereafter: 
and in the mean time, that I may contribute 
something towards the improvement of the 
English tragedy, I shall take notice, in this 
and in other following papers, of some par- 
ticular parts in it that seem liable to ex- 
ception. 

Aristotle dbserves, that the Iambic verse 
in the Greek tongue was the most proper 
for trag|6dy : because at the same time tnat 
it lifted up the (tiscourse from prose, it 
was that which approached nearer to it 
than any other kind of verse. * For,' says 
he, • we may observe that men in ordinary 
discourse very often speak iambics, without 
taking notice of it' We may make the 
same observation of our English blank 
verse, which often enters into our common 
discourse, though we do not attend to it, 
and is such a due medium between rhyme 
and prose, that it seems wonderfully adapt- 
ed to tragedy. I am therefore very much 
offended when I see a play in rhyme; which 
is as absurd in English, as a tragedy of hex- 
ameters would have been in Greek or 
Latin. The solecism is, I think, still great- 
er in those plays that have some scenes in 
rhyme and some in blank verse, which are 
to DC looked upon as two several languages; 
or where we see some particular nmiles 
dignified with rhyme at the same time that 
every thing about them lies in blank verse. 
I would not however debar the poet from 
concluding his tragedy, or, if he pleases, 
every act of it, with two or three couplets, 
whioi may have the same effect as an air 
in the Italian opera after a long recitative, 
and ^ve the actor a ^picefiil exit Beades 
that, we see a diversity of numbers in some 
parts of the old tn^edy, in order to hinder 
the ear from being tired with the same con- 
tinued modulation of the voice. For the 
same reason I do not dislike the speeches 
ia Qor English tragedy that close with an 
bemisticht or half verse, notwithstuiding 



the person who speaks after it begins a 
new verse, without filling up the preced- 
ing one: nor with abrupt pauses ana break- 
ings *off in the middle of a verse, when 
they humour any passion that is exprened 
by It 

%nce I am upon this subject, I must / 
observe that our finish poets have sue-/ 
ceeded much better in the style, than in 
the sentiments of their tr^;eme8. - Their 
language is very often noble and sonorous, 
but the sense either very trifling, or very- 
common. On the contrary, inueandent 
tragedies, and indeed in those of Comeille ^ 
and Racine, though the expressions are 
very great, it is the thought that bears 
them up and swells them. For my own ^ 
part, I prefer a noble sentiment that is de- 
pressed with homely language, infinitelT 
before a vulgar one that is blown up with 
all the sound and energy of expressicn. 
Whether this defect in our tragedies may- 
arise from want of genius, knowledge, or 
experience in the writers, or from their 
comi^iaace with the vicious taste of their 
readers, who are better judges of the lan- 
guage than of the sentiments, and conse- 
quentiy relish the one more than the other, 
I cannot determine. But I believe it might 
rectify the conduct both of the one and of 
the other, if the writer laid down the whole ^ 
contexture of his dialogue in plain English, 
before he turned it into blank verse; and it / 
the reader, after the pierusal of a scene, . '^ 
would conader the naked thought of every 
speech in it, when divested of all its tra^c 
ornaments. By this means, without bemg 
imposed upon by words, we may judge im- 
partially of the thought, and consider 
whether it be natural or great enough for 
the person that utters it, whether it de- 
serves to shine in such a blaze of eloquence, 
or show itself in such a variety of hghts as 
are generally made use of by the writers 
of our ElngHsh tragedy. 

I must in the next place observe, that 
when our thoughts are great and just, they 
are often obscured by the sounding phrases^ 
hard metaphors, and forced expressions in 
which they are clothed. Shakspeare is often 
very firalty in this particular. There is a 
fine observation in AristoUe to this pur- 
pose, which I have never seen quoted. 
The expression, says he, ought to be very 
much laboured in the unactive parts of the 
fable, as in descriptions, similitudes, narra- 
tions, and the like; in which the opinions, 
manners, and passions of men are not re- 
presented; for these (namely, the opinions, 
manners, and pas^ons,) are apt to be ob- 
scured by pompous phrases and elaborate 
expresaons. Horace, who copied most ol 
his criticisms from Aristotie, seems to have 
had his eye on the foregoing rule, in the 
following verses: 

* Bt tragioM plenimqae dolet wnnone pednstri : . 
TBlepliiu et Peleui, earn pauper el exul aterqw, 
Protitdt ampallas et wsqaipedalia verba, 
8i curat cor qiectantii tetigeiae qaetela.* 

BoTt JSn rMt» WV S* 
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* T^agediaiif too lay by ibtir state to frieve : 
PetettB and Telephue, ezird and poor. 
Forget tkeir sweUing and gigantic words.* 



AmcHig our modem English poets, there 
is none who has a better turn for tragedy than 
' Lee; if instead of favouring the impetuosity 
^ I of his ^nius he had restramed it, and kept 
I it withm its proper bounds. His thoughts 
are wonderfully suited to tragedy, but fre- 
<iuently lost in such a cloud of words, that 
it is hard to see the beauty of them. There 
is an infinite fire in his works, but so in- 
volved in smoke that it does not appear in 
half its lustre. He frequently succeeds in 
the passionate parts of^the tragedy, but 
more particularly where he slackens his 
efforts, and eases the style of those epithets 
and metaphors, in which he so much 
abounds. What can be more natural, more 
soft, or more passionate, than that line in 
Statira's speech where she describes the 
charms of Alexander's conversation? 

*Tlieii he would talk— Good gods! how he would talk!' 

That unexpected break in the line, and 
turning the aescription of his manner of 
talking into admiration of it, is inexpressi- 
bly beautiful, and wonderfiiUy suited to the 
fond character of the person that speaks it 
There is a simplicity in the words, that 
outshines the utmost pride of expression. 

Otway has followed nature in the lan- 
guage of his tragedy, and therefore shines 
m the passionate parts, more than any of 
our English poets. As there is something 
fiEuniliar and domestic in the fable of Ms 
ti^g^dy, more than in those of any other 
poet, he has little pomp, but great force in 
his expresaons. For wnich reason, though 
he has admirably succeeded in the fender 
and melting part of his tragedies, he some- 
times falls into too great familiarity of ' 
phrase in those parts, which by Aristotle's. 
rule, ought to have been raised and sup-^ 
ported by the dignity of expression. 
/ It has been observed by others, that this 
poet has foxmded his tragedy of Venice 
• Preserved on so wrong a plot, that the 
greatest characters in it are those of rebels 
and traitors. Had the hero of this play 
discovered the same good oualities in the 
defence of his country that ne showed for 
its ruin and subversion, the audience could 
aot enough pity and acbnire him: but as he 
is now represented, we can only say of him 
what the Roman historian says pf Cataline, 
that his fall would have been glorious (ai 
frofiatria sic concidiMct) had he so fallen 
m* the service of his country. C. 
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Yet lest yon think I rally more than teach. 
Or praise, malignant, arts I cannot reach. 
Let me for once presume t* instruct the times. 
To know the poet fttira the man of rhymes ; 
Tls he, who gives my breast a thousand pains. 
Can make me fi^I each passion that he feigns; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 
And snatch me o'er the earth, or through the air. 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where. 

The English writers of tragedy are pos- 
sessed with a notion, that when they re- 
present a virtuous or innocent person in 
distress, they ought not to leave him till 
they have delivered him out of his trou- 
bles, or made him triumph over his ene- 
mies. This error they have been led into by 
a ridiculous doctrine in modem criticism, / 
that they are obliged to an equal distribu- 
tion of rewards and pmiishments, and an 
impartial execution of poetical justice. 
Who were the first that established this 
rule I know not; but I am sure it has no 
foundation in nature, in reason, or in the 
practice of the ancients. We find that 
good and evil happen alike to all men on 
uiis ^de of the grave; and as the principal 
design of tragedy is to raise commisera- 
tion and terror m the minds of the au- 
dience, we shaU defbat this great end, if 
we always make virtue and innocence hap- 

Sy and successful. Whatever crosses and 
isappointments a good man suifers in the 
body of the tragedy, they will make but a 
small impression on our minds, when we 
know that in the last act he is to arrive at . 
the end of his wishes and deares. When \ 
we see' him engi^ed in tlie depths of his i 
afflictions, we are apt to Comfort ourselves, ( 
because we are sure he will find his way 
out of them;, and that his grief, how great 
soever it mav be at present, wul soon ter- 
minate in gladness. For this reason the 
ancient writers of tragedy treated men in 
their plays, as the^r are dealt with in the 
world, by making virtue sometimes happy » 
and sometimes miserable, as they found 
it in the fable which they made choice 
of, or as it might affect their audience in 
the most agreeable manner. Aristotle con- 
siders the tragedies that were written in 
either of these kinds, and observes, that 
those which ended unhappily had always 
pleased the people, and carried away the 
prize in the public disputes of the stage, 
from those that ended happihr. Terror 
and commiseration leave a pleasing an- 
guish in the mind; and fix the audience in 
such a serious composure of thought, as is 
much more lasting and delightful than any 
little transient starts of jov and totisfaction. 
Accordingly we find, tnat more of our 
English tragedies have succeeded m which 
the favourites dF the audience sink^ under 
their calamities, than those in which they 
recover themselves out of them. The best 
plays of this kind are The Orphan, Venice 
Preserved, Alexander the Great, Theodo- 
sius, All for Love, (Edipus, OroanokOb 
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Othdlo, ftc. King Lear is an admirable 
tragedjr of the same kind, as Shakspeare 

/wrote it; but as it is reformed, according 
to the chimerical notion of poetical justice, 
in my humble opinion it has lost half its 
beauty. At the same time I must allow, 
that there are very noble traeedies. which 
have been framed upon the otner plan, and 
have ended happily; as indeed* most of the 
^ood tragedies, which haye been written 
since the starting of the above criticism, 
have taken this turn; as The Mourning 
Bride; Tamerlane, Ulysses, Phzdra and 
Hippolitus, with most d Mr. Drvden's. I 
must also allow that many of Shakspcare's, 
and several of the cdebrated tragedies of 
antiquity, are cast in the same form. I do 
not therefore dispute agunst this wajr of 
writing tragedies, but aj^ainst the criticism 
that would establish this as the only me- 
thod; and by that means would very 
much cramp the English tragedy, and 
perhajiB give a wrong Dent to the genius of 
our writers. 

The tragi-comedy, which is the product 
' of the En^sh theatre, is one of the most 
' monstrous mventions that ever entered into 
a poet's thoughts. An author might as 
well think of weaving the adventures of 
^Sneas and Hudibras mto one poem, as of 
writing such a motley piece or mirth and 
sorrow. But the absurdity of these per- 
formances is so very visible, that I shall not 
insist upon it. 

The same objections which are made to 
tragi-comedy, may in some measure be ap- 
plied to all traeeaie9 that have a double 
plot in them; which are likewise more fre- 
quent upon the English stage, than upon 
any other; for though the grief of the au- 
dience, in such performances, be not 
changed into another passion, as in trari- 
Gomedies; it is diverted upon another ob- 
ject, which weakens their concern for the 
principal action, and breaks the tide of sor- 
row, by throwing it into different channels. 
This inconvenience, however, may, in a 
great measure be cured, if not wholly re- 
-, moved, by the skilful choice of an under- 
plot, which may bear such a near relation 
to the principal design as to contribute to- 
. wards the completion of it, and be con- 
cluded by the same catastrophe. 

There is also another particular, which 
mav be reckoned among the blemishes, or 
ratner the false beauties of our English tra- 
gedy i I mean those particular speeches 
which are commonly known bv the name 
of rants. The warm and passionate parts 
of a tr^edy, are always the most taking 
with the audience; for which reason we 
often see the players pronouncing, in all 
the violence of action, several paits of the 
tragedy which the author ¥rrit with great 
temper, and designed that they should 
have been so acted. I have seen Powell* 

• Mr. George Po«^ tlKNudi OMnrinf in the mm 
■piMn with BettertOB. BoothTWilkea, kc maintained 
10 itto oM ide rahle nak in tbe paMie eetinwtioii : urn- 



very often raise himself a loud clap by this 
artifice. The poets that were acquainted 
with this secret, have given frequent oc^ 
casion for such emotions in the actor, by 
adding vehemence to words where there 
was no passion, or inflamine a real passion 
into fustian. This hath filled the mouths 
of our heroes with bombast; and gjven 
them such sentiments, as proceed rather 
from a swelling than a greatness of mind. 
Unnatural exclamations, curses, vows, 
blasphemies, a defiance of mankind, and 
an outraging of the gods, frequenUy pass 
upon the audience for towering[ thougnts, 
and have accordingly met with infinite ap* 
plause. 

I shall here add a remark, which I am 
afraid our tragic writers may make an ill 
use of. As our heroes are generally lovers, 
their swelling and blustering upon the 
stage very much recommends them to the 
&ir part of their audience. The ladies are 
wonaerfiilly pleased to see a man insulting 
kings, or affronting the gods in one scene, 
and tiirowing himself at the feet of his 
mistress in another. Let him behave him^ 
self insolenUy towards the men, and ab^^ 
jecUy towards the fair one, and it is ten tol 
one but he proves a £ELvourite with th^y 
boxes. Dtyden and Lee, in several of 
their trageaies, have practised this secret 
with good success. 

But to show how a rant pleases beyond 
the most just and natural thought that is 
not pronounced with vehemence, I would 
desire the reader when he sees the tragedy 
of CEdipus, to observe how quieUy the nero 
is dismissed at the end of the third act, 
after having pronounced the following lines, 
in which the thought is very natural, and 
apt to move compassion: 

* To yoQ good gods, I nake n^ last appeal.* 

Or clear mjr virtttes. or m^ cnmefl revcaL 

If in the maxe offiite I blindly run. 

And backward tread thoae paths I eooght to dnui; 

Impute my errorp to your own decree : 

My handa axe guilty, but my heart ia free/ 

Let us then observe with what thunder 
claps of applause he leaves the stage, after 
the impieties and execrations at the end of 
the fourth act; and vou will wonder to see 
an audience so cursed and so pleased at the 
same time. 

'O that, aa oA I have at Athena aeen, 

[ Where by the way^ there wa9 no 9tage 
till many year* after CEdipus.] 

The etage arlae, and the big clouds deseend ; 
0o now In very deed, I might behold 
Thii ponderous globe, and all yon marble roof. 
Meet, like the handa of Jove, and cruah mankind: 
Fw all the elements,' Ax. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Having spoken of Mr. Powell, as sometimes raisiuff 

himself applause from the ill taste of an audience, I 

must do him the Justice to own, that he is excellently 



fortunately, however, in his latter days, the love of the 
1h>m his atuchment to the staf 
lUy from that reputation which i 



bottle weaned him from his atuchment to the stace, 
greatly from that reputation which ne 
had acquired. He was author of five Playi. all of 



and he declined i 



wUeh he braaiM on the atagQ with gtod i 
died in 1714 
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80 found, is w<n«e than loet. 
Compassion for the gentleman who 
writes the following letter, should not pre- 
vail upon me to fall upon the fair-sex, if it 
were not that I find they are frequently 
fiurer than they ought to be. Such impos- 
tures are not to be tolerated in civil society, 
and I think his misfortune ought to be maae 
public, as a warning for other men always 
to examine into what they admire. 

*SiR, — Supposing you to be a perscm of 
general knowledge, I make my application 
to you on a very particular occasion. I have 
a great mind to be rid of my wife, and 
hope, when you consider mj case, you will 
be of opinion I have very just pretensions 
to a divorce. I am a mere man of the town, 
and have very little improvement, but what 
I have got from plays. I remember in The 
Silent Woman,* the learned Dr. Cutberd, 
or Dr. Otter, (I forget which) makes one 
of the causes of separation to be Error 
PerBondRi when a man marries a woman, 
and finds her not to be the same woman 
whom he intended to marry, but another. 
If that be law, it is, I presume, exactly my 
case. For you are to know, Mr. Spectator, 
that there are women who do not let their 
husbands see their faces till they are mar- 
ried. 

•Not to keep you in suspense, I mean 
plainly that part of the sex who paint. 
They are some of them so exquisitely skil- 
ful tms way, that give them but a tolerable 
pair of eyes to set up with, and they will 
make bosom, lips, cheeks, and eye-brows, 
by their own industry. As for my dear, 
never was a man so enamoured as 1 was of 
her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well 
as the bright jet of her hair; but, to my 
great astomshment, I find they were all the 
effect of art Her skin is so tarnished with 
this practice, that when she first wakes in 
a morning, she scarce seems young enough 
to be the mother of her whom I carried to 
bed the night before. I shall take the 
liberty to part with her by the first oppor- 
tunity, unless her fiather will make her 
portion suitable to her real, not her assumed 
countenance. This I thought fit to let him 
and her know by your means. I am. Sir, 
your most obedient, humble servant.' 

I cannot tell what the law, or the parents 



* EpioflBae, or The Silent Woman, a eoiAedy by Ben 
Joneon.~It Is much to be regretted that th» fine comedy 
has for leveral yean been totally, neglected by the mana> 

n of our theatree. Unleae the public taste hai greatly 
ned from what it wu, this eicellent perfonnanoe 
would certainly be more acceptable than the fiippant 
vi^lgar noneenee with which we are so often annoyed 
A«n tte psBi ofiome of our nodeni drwia(iit«, 
10 



of the lady will do fbr this mjared gentle- 
man, but must allow he has very much jus- 
tice on his side. I have indeed very long 
observed this evil, and distin^i^ed those 
of our women who wear their own, from 
those in borrowed complexions, by the 
Picts and the British. There does not need 
any ereat discernment to judge which are « 
wnicn. The British have a lively animated 
aspect ; the Picts» though never so beautiful, 
have dead uninformed countenances. The 
muscles of a real face sometimes swell with 
soft passion, sudden surprise, and are flush- 
ed with agreeable confusions, according as 
the objects before them, or the ideas pre- 
sented to them, affect their imagination. 
But the Picts behold all things with the 
same air, whether they are joyful or sad; 
the same fixed insensioility appears upon 
all occasions. A Pict, though she takes all 
Uiat pains to invite the approach of lovers, 
is obliged to keep them at a certain dis- 
tance; a sigh in a languishing lover, if 
fetched too near her, would dissolve a fea- 
ture; and a kiss snatched by a forward one, 
might transfer the complexion of the mis* 
tress to the admirer. It is hard to speak of 
these felse fair ones, without saying some« 
thing uncomplaisant, but I would only re* 
commend to them to consider how they like 
coming into a room new painted; they may 
assure themselves the near approach rf a 
lady who uses this practice is much more 
offensive. 

Will Honeycomb told us, one day, an ad- 
venture he once had with a Pict. This 
lady had wit, as well as beauty, at will; and 
made it her business to gain hearts, for no 
other reason but to rally the torments of 
her lovers. She would make great ad- 
vances to ensnare men, but without any 
manner of scruple break off when there was 
no provocation. * Her ill nature and vanity 
made my friend very eaaly prqpf against 
the charms of her wit and conversation; but 
her beauteous form, instead of b^ing blem- 
ished by her falsehood and inconstancy, 
every day increased upon him, and she had 
new attractions every time he saw her. 
When she observed Will irrevocably her 
slave, she began to use him as such, and 
after many steps towards such a cruelty, 
she at last utterly banished him. The un- 
happy lover strove in vain, by servile epis- 
tles, to revoke his doom, till at length he 
was forced to the last refuge, a round sura 
(rf money to her maid. This corrupt at- 
tendant placed him early in the morning 
behind the hangings in her mistress's dress- 
ing-room. He stood very conveniently to 
observe, without being seen. The Pict be- 
gins the face she designed to wear that day, 
and I have heard him protest she had 
worked a full half hour before he knew her 
to be the same woman. As soon as he saw 
the dawn of that complexion for which he 
had so long languished, he th^ght fit to 
break from his concealment, repeating that 
verse of Cowley: 
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*TV adoninff thea with n i 

It bttt a barbarous ikill ; 
Tis like the poia'ning of a dart, 

Tbo apt befbre to kiU.' 

The Pict stood before him in the utmost 
confuaon with the prettiest smirk imasiDa- 
ble on the finished side of her face, pale as 
ashes on the other. Honeycomb seized all 
her galley-pots and washes, and carried off 
his handkerchief full of brushes, scraps of 
Spanish wool, and phials of unguents. The 
lady went into the country: the lover was 
cured. 

It is certain no £aith ought to be kept 
with cheats, and an oath made to a Pict is 
of itself void. I would therefore exhort all 
the British ladies to single them out, nor do 
I know any but Lindamira who should be 
exempt from discovery; for her own com- 
plexion is so delicate that she ought to be 
allowed the covering it with paint, as a 
punishment for choodng to be the worst 
piece of art extant, instead of the master- 
piece of nature. As for my part, who have 
no expectations from women, and consider 
them onlv as they are part of the species, I 
do not half so much fear offending a beauty 
as a woman of sense; I shall therefore pro- 
duce several faces which have been in pub- 
lic these many years, and never appeared. 
It will be a very pretty entertainment in the 
playhouse, (when I have abolished this cus- 
tom^ to see so man^^ ladies, when they first 
lay it down, incog[. in their own faces. 

In the mean time, as a pattem for im- 
proving their charms, let the sex study the 
agreeable Statira. Her features are en- 
livened with the cheerfulness of her mind, 
and good humour eives an alacrity to her 
eyes. She is graceful without affecting an 
air, and unconcerned without appearing 
careless. Her having no manner of art in 
her mind, makes her want none in her 
person. 

How like is this lady', and how unlike is 
a Pict, to that description Dr. Donne gives 
of his mistress? 

• ^Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distin<;tly wroui^t, 
TtuA one would almost say her body thought.' 

ADVERTISEBfENT. 

A young genUewoman of about nineteen years of age 
(bred in the family of a person of quality, lately at- 
eeased) who paints the finest flesh-colour, wants a place, 
and is to be heardof at the bouse of Mynheer Grotesque, 
a Dutch painter in Barbican. 

N. B. She is also well skilled in the drapery part, and 
nuts on iKNMto, and mixes ribands so as to suit the co- 
lours of the fbce with great art and suoeesa. B. 



Na 42. ] WedncBday, jffiril 18, 1711. 

Oarganum mngire patea nemus, aat mara Tjuaam ; 
Tanto cum strepitu ludi spattantur, et artea, 
Diviticque peregrine; quibus oblitus actor 
Cum stetit in soena, eoncurrit dextera Ibvb. 
Dixit adhuc aliquid ? Nil sane. Quid plaeet eigof 
Lana TarenUno violas imiUU veneno. 

mr.Ub.% Ep. 1.9011. 

IMITATED. 
U>ttd as the wolves, on Orca's stormy steeps 
B«wl to ifea loaringa of tlw nortliem deep: 



Such is the shout, tbe long applaodinf note. 
At Uuin's high plume, or Oldfield's petticoat: 
Or when from court a birth-day suit bestoWd 
Sinks tbe lost actor in the uwdry load. 

Booth eaters ^harkl tbe uni venal peall— • 

But has he spoken Not a syllable—^ 

What shook the stage, and made the people ataref 
Cato*a hmg wig. ilowr'd gown, and laekWd chair. 

Aristotle has observed, that ordinary 
writers in tragedy endeavoar to raise terror 
and pity in ueir audience, net by proper 
sentiments and expressions, bat by the 
dresses and decorations of the staee. There 
is something of this kind very ridicoloos in 
the English theatre. When the author has 
a mind to terrify us. It thunders; when he 
would make us melancholy, the stage is ; " 
darkened. But among all our tragic arti- / 
fices, I am the most offended at those which/ 
are made use of to inspire us with mamfi- | 
cent ideas a£ the persons that speak. The 
ordinary method of making a hero, is to 
dap a huge plume of feathers upon his 
head, which rises so very high, that there r 
is often a greater length from his chin to / 
the top of his head, than to the sole of hisf ^ 
foot One would believe, that we thoueht fl^ 
great man and a taU man the same thing. 
Tliis very much embarrasses the actor, 
who is forced to hold his neck extremely 
stiff and steady all the while he speaks; and 
notwithstanding any anxieties which he « 
pretends for his mistress, his country, or 
nis friends, one may see by his action, that 
his greatest care and concern is to keep the 
plume of feathers from fidling off his head. 
For my own part, when I see a man utter- 
ing his complaints under such a mountain 
of feathers, 1 am apt to look upon him ra- 
ther as an unfortunate lunatic than a dis- 
tressed hera As these superfluous orna- 
ments upon the head make a great man, a 
princess generally receives her grandeur 
tram those additional incumbrances that fall I 
into her tail; I mean the broad sweeping 
train that follows her in all her motions, 
and finds constant employment for a boy 
who stands behind her to open and spread 
it to advantage. I do not know how others 
are affected at this right, but I must con- 
fess, my eyes are wholly taken up with the 
page's part; and as for the queen, I am not 
so attentive to any thing .she sp&etks, as to 
the right adjusting of her train, lest it should 
chance to trip up her heels, or incommode 
her, as she walks to and fro upon the staee. 
It is, in my opinion, a very odd spectacle, 
to see a queen venting her passion in a dis- 
ordered motion, and a llttie boy taking care 
all the while that they do not rufBe the tail 
of her gown. The parts that the two per- 
sons act on the stage at the same time are 
very different The princess is afraid lest 
she shou^ incur the displeasure of the king 
her father, or lose the hero her lover, 
whilst her attendant is only concerned lest 
she should entangle her feet in her petticoat 

We are told, tiiat an ancient tragic poet, 
to move the ^ty of lus audience for his 
exiled kings and distressed heroe% used to 
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make the acton represent them in dresses 
and clothes that were thread-bare and de- 
/ ca^ed. This artifice for movmg pity, seems 
as ill-contrived as that we have been speak- 
ing of, to inspire us with a great idea of the 
rsrsons introduced upon the sti^;e. In short, 
woidd have our conceptions raised by the 
dignity of thought and sublimity of expres- 
sion, rather than by a train of robes or a 
plume of feathers. 

Another mechanical method of makine 
great men, and adding dignity to kings ana 
queens, is to accompany them with halberds 
and battle-axes. Two or three shifters of 
scenes, with the two candle-snuffers, make 
up a complete body of guards upon die En- 
gush stage; and by the addition of a few 
porters dressed in red coats, can represent 
above a dozen legions. I have sometimes 
seen a couple of armies drawn up together 
^pon the staee, when the poet has been dis- 
posed to do honour to his generals. It is 
imposfflble for the reader's imagination to 
multiply twenty men into such prodigious 
multitudes, or to fancy that two or three 
hundred thousand soldiers are fighting in a 
room of forty or fifty yards in compass. In- 
cidents of such a nature should be told, not 
represented. 

• Iifon tamen intat 

Digna gcri promei in aoenain : multaqne tollea 
Ex oeulji, que moz narret flicundia preaeni.* 

Hffr. An Poet. ver. 188L 

* Tct there are things improper for 9. wene. 
Which men of Judgment only will relate.* 



I should, therefore, in this particular, re- 
commend to my countrymen the example 
/ of the French stage, where the kines and 
/ queens always appear imattendea, and 
^j leave their g^rds behind the scenes. I 
/ should likewise be glad if we imitated the 
French in banishing from our stage the 
I noise of drums, trumpets, and huzzas; 
which is sometimes so very great, that 
when there is a battle in the Haymarket 
theatre, one may hear it as far a» Charing- 
cross. 

I have here only touched upon those par- 
ticulars which are made use of to raise and 
aggrandize the persons of a tragedy; and 
shall show, -in another paper, the several 
expedients which are practised by authors 
of a vul^ ^;enius to move terror, pity, or 
admiration, m their hearers. 

The tailor and the painter often contri- 
bute to the success of a traeedy more than 
I the poet. Scenes affect oroinary minds as 
much as speeches; and our actors are very 
sensible, that a well-dressed play has some- 
times brought them as full audiences as a 
wdl- written one. The Italians have a very 
\ good phrase to express this art of imposing 

upon the spectators by appearanees; they 
call it the *Fourberia delta tcena,^ «The 
knavery or trickish part of the drama. ' But 
however the show atid outside of the tragedy 
may work upon the vulgar, the more un- 
derstanding part at the audience immedi- 
ately see thrmigh it, and despise it 



A good poet wHl give the reader a more 
lively idea of an army or a battle in a de- 
scription, than if he actually saw them 
drawn up in squadrons and battalions, or 
engaged m the caafuaon of a fight Our 
minds should be opened to great concep- 
tions, and inflamed with glorious sentiments 
by what the actor speaks more tlian by 
what he appears. Can all the trappings 
or equipage <rf a king or hero, give Brutus 
half that pomp and majesty which he re- 
ceives from a few lines in Shakspeare.^ 

C. 



Na 43.] Thursday, Afiril 19, 1711. 

He tibi erant artea ; paeieque imponeie morem, 
Pazoere auljectii, et debellare aaperboa. 

Virg. JB*. yi. 853. 
Be then thy arts, to bid contention cease. 
Chain up stern war, and give the nations peace ; 
O'er nilyect lands extend thy gentle sway, 
And teach with iron rod the haqghty to obey. 

There are crowds of men whose great 
misfortune it is that they were not bound 
to mechanic arts or trades; it being abso- 
lutelv necessary for them to be led by some 
contmual task or employment. These are 
such as we commonly call dull fellows; 
persons, who for want of something to do, 
out of a certain vacancy of thought, rather 
than curiosity, are ever meddling with 
things for wmch they are unfit. I cannot 
give you a notion ci them better, than by 
presenting you with a letter from a gentle- 
man, who belongs to a society of this order 
of men, residing at Oxford. 

•Oxford, April 13, 1711, 4 o^ilock in 
the morning. 

* Sir,— In some of your late speculations. 
I find some sketches towards a history 01 
clubs; but you seem to me to show them in 
somewhat too ludicrous a light I have 
well weighed that matter, and think, that 
the most important negociations may best 
be carried on in such assemblies. I shall, 
therefore, for the good of mankind (which 
I trust you and I are equally concerned for) 
propose an institution of that nature for ex- 
ample sake. 

* I must confess that the deagn and trans- 
actions of too many clubs are trifling, and 
manifestly of no consequence to the nation 
or public weal. Those I will give you up. 
But you must do me then the justice to own, 
that nothing can be more useful or lauda- 
ble, than the scheme we po upon. To 
avoid nicknames and witticisms, we call 
ourselves the Hebdomadal Meeting. Our 
preadent continues for a year at least, and 
sometimes four or five; we are all grave, 
serious, designing men, in our way: we 
think it our duty, as far as in us ues, to 
take care the constitution receives no harm 
— A<r quid detrimenH m capiat fiublica.^^ 
To censure doctrines or facts, persons or 
things, which we do not like; to settle the 
nation at home, and carry on the war 
abroad, where and in what mannlbr we tee 
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fit If other people are not of our opinion, 
we cannot help that It were better they 
were. Moreover, we now and then con- 
descend to direct, in some measure, the 
little affairs of our own university. 

•Verily, Mr. Spectator, we are much 
offended at the act for importing French 
wines. A bottle or two of good solid edi- 
fying port at honest George's, made a nieht 
cheerful, and threw off reserve. But tnis 
plaguy French claret wiU not only cost us 
more money, but do us less good. Had we 
been aware of it before it had gone too far, 
I must.tell you, we would have petitioned 
to be heard upon that subject But let that 



' I must let you know likewise, good ar, 
that we look upon a certain northern prince*s 
march, in conjunction with infidels, to be 
palpably aeainst our good-will and liking; 
and, for aU mon«eur Palmquist, a most 
dangerous innovation: and we are by no 
means yet sure^ that some people are not 
ftt the bottom of it ' At least my own pri- 
vate letters leave room for a politician, well 
versed in matters of this nature, to suspect 
as much, as a penetrating friend of mine 
tells me. 

* We think we have at least done the bu- 
«iness with the malcontents in Hungary, 
and shall dap up a peace there. 

< What the neutmity army is to do, or 
what the army in Flanders, and what two 
43T three other princes, is not yet fully de- 
termined among us; and we wait impa- 
tiently for the cominj^ in of the next Dyer, 
who you must know is our authentic intd- 
lignice, our Aristotle in politics. And, 
indeed, it is but fit there should be some 
dernier resort, the absolute deader of all 
controversies. 

* We were latdy informed that the gal- 
lant trained-bands had patrolled all m^ht 
long about the streets of London. We m- 
de^ could not imajgine any occasion for it, 
we guessed not a tittle on it aforehand, we 
were in nothing of the secret; and that city 
tradesmen, or thdr apprentices, should do 
duty or work through the holidays, we 
thought absolutely impossible. But Dyer 
being positive in it, and some letters from 
other people, who had talked with some 
who had it from those who should know, 
giving some countenance to it, the churman 
reported frOm the committee appointed to 
examine into that affair, that it was possi- 
ble there might be something in it xhave 
much more to say to you, but my two good 
friends and ndgnbours, Domimc and Sly- 
boots, are just come in, and the coffee is 
ready. I am, in the meantime, Mr. Spec- 
tator, your admirer and humble servant, 

•ABRAHAM FROTH/ 

You may observe the turn of thdr minds 
tends only to novdty, and not satisfaction 
in any thmg. It would be disappointment 
to them, to come to certainty in any thing, 
for that would gravd them* and put an end 



to thdr inqiuries, which dull fellows do not 
make for mformation, but for exercise. I 
do not know but this may be a very good 
way of accounting fat what we frequently 
see, to wit, that dull fellows prove very 
good men of business. Bu^ness relieves 
them from their own natural heaviness, by 
furnishing them with what to do; whereas 
business to mercurial men, is an interrup- 
tion from thdr real existence and happi- 
ness. Though the dull part of mankind are 
harmless in their amusements, it were to 
be wished they had no vacant time, because 
they usually undertake something that 
makes thdr wants conspicuous, by their 
manner of supplying them. You sludl sei* 
dom find a dull f dHow of good educatioiia 
but if he happens to have any Idsnre upon 
his hands, wm turn his head to one of those 
two amusements lor all fools of eminence, 
politics or poetry. The former of these 
arts is the study of all dull people in gene- 
ral; but when dulness is lodged in a per- 
son of a quick animal life, it generally ex- 
erts itself in poetry. One might here 
mention a few military writers, who give 
great entertainment to the age, by reason 
Uiat the stnindity of thdr heads is qmckened 
by the alacrity of their hearts. This oon- 
stitution in a duU fellow, gives vigour to 
nonsense, and makes the puddle boil, which 
would otherwise stagnate. The British 
Prince, that celebrated poem, which was 
written in the rdgn of King Charles the 
Second, and deservedly called by the wits 
of that age incomparable, was the effect of 
such a happy gemus as we are speaking of. 
From among many other distichs no less to 
be quoted on this account, I cannot but re- 
cite the two following lines: 

* A painted Test Prinee VoIUfsr bad oa. 
Which from a naked Pict hia grandaire won.** 

Here, if the poet had not .been vivadous, 
as well as stupid, he could not, in the 
warmth and hurry of nonsense, have been, 
capable ci forgetting that neiUier Prince 
Voltager, nor his grandfather, could strip 
a naked man of his doublet; but a fool of a 
colder constitution would have stayed to 
have flayed the Pict, and made buff of his 
skin, for the wearing of the conqueror. 

To bring these observations to some i 



• Abrafd as these lines ate, they Ibund an apolofist 
in the lata Bdward Ring, esq. who. in his Moninaenta 
Antiqua, after alluding to the practice of tattooing be- 
ing prevalent amongst the Britons, Picu, and other 
nortnem nations, continues—*' The figures thus mark- 
ed, however, were as indeUble as they were honourabia ; 
and they were even badges of their ohieftains ; inao- 
much that it is not quite impossible to make sense of 
those lines, so elegantly eensiired in the BpeeUtor, Ibr 
their burlesque nonsense :— 

• jf painUi ve$t Prhut raitaf§r kU en, 
irUU/fwn a mJM Pkt kU grmmimn ipsii.* 

Fdr amongst a peo|4e, such as the ancient Britons, who 
were so barbarous that, like the Beythiana, they deemsd 
the sknlls of their enemies an ornament to their hoiH- 
trappings, it is not absolutely impossible to suppoae that 
the skin of a poor painUd JHc^ as well as the skin of S 
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fbl puipoee of life» what I would propose 
should be, that we imitated those wise na- 
tions wherein every man learns some handi- 
craft-work. — Would it not employ a beau, 
prettily enough, if, instead of eternally 
playingr with a snuff-box, he spent some 
part <n his time in making one^ Such a 
method as this would very much conduce 
to the public emolument, by making every 
man living eood for something; for there 
would then be no one member of human 
society, but would have some little pre- 
tension for some degree in it; like him 
who came to Will's coffee-house, upon the 
merit <rf having writ a posy of a ring. R. 



Ko.44.] Friday, April 20, 1711. 



nm detideret, tudl. 
Bar. Jtr» PmL vtr. 133, 



Ta quid ego, ot popuhu 

Now bear what every aaditor eipeete. 



Among the several artifices which are 
put in practice by the poets to fill the minds 
of an audience with terror, the first place 
is due to thunder and lightning, which 
are often made use of at the descending 
of a god, or the risirfg of a ghost, at the 
vanishing of a devil, or at the death of a 
tyrant. 1 have known a bell introduced 
into several tragedies with good effect; and 
have seen the whole assembly in a very 
{^reat alarm all the while it has been ring- 
mg. But there is nothing which dehghts 
vna. terrifies our English theatre so much 
as a ghost, especially when he appears in 
a bloody shirt A spectre has very often 
saved a play, though he has done nothing 
but stalked across the stage, or rose through 
a deft of it, and sunk again without speaik- 
ing one word.' There may be a proper 
season for these several terrors; ana when 
they only come in as aids and assistances 
to tne poet, they are not only to be excused, 
but to be applauded. Thus the sounding 
of the clock m Venice Preserved, makes 
the hearts of the whole audience quake; 
and conveys a stronger terror to the mind 
than it is possible for words to da The ap- 
pearance of the ^host in Hamlet is a mas- 
ter-piece in its kmd, and wrought up with 
aH trie circumstances that can create either 
attention or horror. The mind of the rea- 
der is wonderfully prepared for his recep- 
tion by the discourses that precede it His 
dumb behaviour at his first entrance, 
strikes the imagination very strongly; but 
every time he enters, he is still more ter- 
rif)ring. Who can read the speech with 
which young Hamlet accosts lum, without 
tremblmg. 

* Her. Look, my lord, it eomes I 

* JSfom. Antels and ministerv of frace deftnnd ni ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goUin damned ; 
Brlnf wf th thee aire from heaT*n, or btaste fh>m hell; 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable ; 

Thoa eom*Bt in sach a questionable shape 
That I wilt speak to thee. HI call thee Hamlei, 
Ring, Father, Boyai Dane.-^h I answer me. 
Let me not burst in ignoranee ; bat tell 



Why thy eanonis*d bones, beartM In death. 
Have burst their cearments 7 Why the sepulchm. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn'd. 
Hath op*d his ponderous end marble Jaws, 
To cast thee up again 1 What may this mean 1 
That thou, dead cone, again in complete steed 
Bevisit'st thus the glimpses of the moon. 
Making night hideous 7* 

I do not therefore find fault with the arti- 
fices above mentioned, when they are in- 
troduced with skill, and accompanied by 
proportionable sentiment and expressions 
m the writing. 

For the moving of pity, our principle ma- 
chine is the handkerchief: and inaeed in 
our common tragedies, we should not know 
very often that the persons are in distress 
by any thing they say, if they did not from 
time to time apply their handkerchiefs to 
their eyes. Far oe it from me to think of 
banishmgthis instrument of sorrow from i 
the stage; I know a tragedy could not sub- I 
sist without it: all that Fwould contend for, 
is to keep it from being misapplied. In a 
word, I would have the actor's tongue sym- 
pathize with his eyes. 

A disconsolate mother, with a child in 
her hand, has frequently drawn compassion 
from the audience, and nas therefore gained 
a place in several tragedies. A modem 
writer, that observed how this had took m 
other plays, being resolved to double the 
distress, and melt his audience twice as 
much as those before him had done^ 
brought a princess upon the stage with a 
little bovin one hand, and a girl in the 
other. This too had a very good effect A 
third poet being resolved to outwrite all his^ 
predecessors, a few years ago introduced 
three children with great success: and, as 1 
am informed, a young gentieman, who i» 
fiiUy determined to break the most obdu- 
rate hearts, has a tragedy by him, where the 
first person that appears upon the stige is^ 
an afnicted widow in her mourning weeds,, 
with half a dozen fatherless children at- 
tending her, like those that usually hane 
about the figure of Charity. Thus several 
incidents that are beautifiil in a good writer, 
become ridiculous by falling into the hands 
of a bad one. 

But among all our methods of movine 

Eity or terror, there is none so absurd ana 
arbarous, and what more exposes us to 
the contempt and ridicule of our neigh- 
bours, than that dreadful butchering of one ' 
another, which is very frequent upon the 
English stage. To delight in seeing men 
stabbed, poisoned, racked, or impaled, is i 
cerUdnly the sign of a cruel temfier : and as 
this is of^ practised before the British 
audience, several French critics, who think 
these are grateful spectacles to us, take 
occasion from them to represent us a peo- 
ple that d^ight in blood. It is indeed very 
odd to see our stage strewed with carcases 
in the last scenes of atraeedy; and to ob- 
serve in the wardrobe of the playhouse se- 
veral daggers, poniards, wheels, bowls for 
poison, and many other instruments of 
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death. Miird^^ and executions are always 
transacted behind the scenes in the French 

' theatre; which in general is very ajjree- 
" i able to the manners of a polite and civilized 

I people: but as ^ere are no exceptions to 
this rule on the French sta^, it leads them 
into absurditites almost as ndlculous as that 
which falls under our present censure. I 
remember in the famous play of Comeille, 
Written upon the subject oS the Horatii 
and Curiatii; the fierce young hero who 
had overcome the Curiatii one after ano- 
ther/ (instead of bdng congratulated by his 
sister for his victory, being upbraided by 
her for having slain her lover) in the height 
of his passion and resentment kills her. If 
any thmg could extenuate so brutal an ac- 
tion, it would be the d<nng of it on a sudden, 
before the sentiments of nature, reason, or 
manhood could take place in him. How- 
ever, to avoid public oloodshed, as soon as 
his passion is wrought to its height, he 
follows his aster to the whole length of the 
stage, and forbears killine her till they are 
both withdrawn behind the scenes. I must 
confess, had he murdered her before the 
audience, the indecency might have been 
greater; but as it is, it appears very unna- 
tural, and looks like killing in cola blood. 
To give my opinion upon this case, the fact 
ought not to have been represented, but to 
have been told, if there was any occasion 
for it 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader 
to see how Sophocles has conducted a tra- 
gedy under the like delicate circumstances. 
Orestes was in the same condition with 
Hamlet in Shakspeare, his mother having 
murdered his father, and taken possession 
of his Idngdom in conspiracy with her adul- 
terer. That young pnnce, therefore, being 
determined to revenge his father's death 
upon those who filled his throne, conveys 
himself by a beautiful stratagem into his 
mother's abutment, with a resolution to kill 
her. But oecause such a spectacle would 
have been too shocking to the audience, this 
dreadful resolution is executed behind tiie 
scenes: the mother is heard calling out to 
her scai for mercy; and the son answering 
her, that she showed no mercy to his fa- 
ther; after which she shrieks out she is 
wounded, and by what follows we find that 
she is slain. I do not remember that in 
anv of our plays there are speeches made 

^ behind the scenes, though there are other 
instances of this nature to be met with in 
those of the ancients: and I believe my 
reader will agree with me, that there is 
somethine infinitdv more anecting in this 
dreadful dial(»;ue between the mother and 
her son behind the scenes, than could have 
been in any thing transacted before the 
audience. Orestes immediately after meets 
the usurper at the entrance of his pa- 
lace; and by a very happy thought of 
the poet avoids killing him oefore th6 au- 
dience, by telling him that he should live 
some tune in his present bitterness of soul 



before he would despatch him, and by or- 
dering him to retire into that part of the 
palace where he had slain his father, 
whose murder he would revenge in the 
very same place where it was committed. 
By this means the poet observes ti&at de- 
cency, which Horace afterwards establish- 
ed by a rule, of forbearing to commit par- 
ricides or unnatural muniers before the 
audience, 

' Nee poeroe coram popalo Medea tnieidet.* 

Jtn P0tL ver. 185. 

* Let not Medea draw bar iniird*ring knife, 
And apill ber children*! blood upon the atafe.* 



The French have, therefore, refined too 
much upon Horace's rule, who never de- 
signed to banish all kinds oi death from the 
st^e: but only such as had too much hor- \ 
ror m them, and which would have a better \^ 
effect upon the audience when transacted j 
behind the scenes. I would therefore re* 
commend to my countrymen the practice of 
the ancient poets, who were veir sparing of 
their public executions, and ratner chose to 
perform them behind the scenes, if it could 
be done with as great an effect upon the au- 
dience. At the same time I must observe, 
that though the devoted persons of the 
tragedy were seldom slain before the au- 
dience, which has generally something ridi- 
culous in it, their bodies were often pro- 
duced after their death, which has always 
in it something melancholy or terrifying; 
so that the kiUing on the stage does not 
seem to have been avoided onl^ as an inde- 
cency, but also as an improbability. 

* Nee paeroa ooram populo Medea tmddet ; 

Aut bumana palan coquat ezta nefbrina Atieiis ; 
Ant in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem, 
daodeanque oatendia mibi aic, incredulis odi.* 

* Medea must not draw ber murdering knilb. 
Nor Atreua tbere bis borrid feast prepare : 
Cadmua and Progne'smetamorpbosea, 
(Sbe to a swallow tum*d, be to a snake ;) 
And wbatsoever contradicts my sense, 

I bate to see, and never can believe.'— Jtotea s isis w . 

I have now gone through the several 
dramatic inventions which are made use 
of by the ignorant poets to supply the place 
of tragedy, and by the skilful to improve 
it; some of which 1 could wish entirely re- 
jected, and the rest to be used with cau- 
tion. It would be an endless task to con- 
sider comedy in the same light, and to 
mention the innumerable shifts that small 
wits put in practice to raise a laugh. Bul- 
lock m a short coat, and Norris m a long 
one, seldom ha\ of this effect In ordinary 
comedies, a broad and a narrow brimmed 
hat are different characters. Sometimes 
the wit of the scene lies in a shoulder belt, 
and sometimes in a pair of whiskers. A 
lover ninning about the stsi^, with his 
head peeping out of a barrel,* was thought 
a very good jest in King Charles the Se- 
cond's time; and invented by one of the 



'Tbe comedy of The Comical Bevenae, or Lore in a 
Tub, by Sir Gaovie BUMTidso. 
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first wits of that i^e. But because ridicule 
is not so delicate as compassiony and be> 
cause the objects that make us laugh are 
infinitely more numerous than those that 
make us weep, there is a much gireatel* 
latitude for comic than tragic artifices, 
and by ccmseouence a much greater indul- 
gence to be allowed them. C. 



Na 45.] Saturday, AfiHl 21, 1711. 

NaUo eODMBda ert Jkv. Btt. iii. 100. 

The nsUoD it a compuiy of pUiyen. 

^ There is nothing which I dedre more 
than a safe and honourable peace, though 
at the same time I am veiy apprehensive 
of many iU consequences that may attend 
it I do not mean in reeard to our politics, 
but to our manners. What an inundation 
of ribands and brocades will break in upon 
us ? What peals of laughter and imperti- 
nence shall we be exposed to? For the 
grevention of those great evils, I could 
eartily wish that there was an act of par- 
liament for prohibiting the importation of 
' French fopperies. 

The female inhabitants of our island have 
already received very strone impressions 
from Uiis ludicrous nation, though by the 
length of the war (as there is no evil which 
has not some go6d attending it) they are 
pretty well worn out and forgotten- I re- 
member the time when some of our well- 
bred country-women kept their valet de 
chambre; because, lorsooth, a man was 
much more handy about them than one of 
their own sex. I myself have seen one erf 
these male Abi^ls tripping about the 
room with a lookmg-glass m his hand, and 
combing his lady's hair a whole morning 
together. Whether or no there waft any 
truth in the story of a lady's being got witn 
child by one of these her hand-maids, I 
cannot tell; but I think at present the whole 
race of them is extinct in our own country. 
About the time that several of our sex 
were taken into this kind of service, the 
ladies likewise brougjht up the fashion of 
receiving visits in their beds. It was then 
looked upon as a piece of ill-breeding for a 
woman to refuse to see a man because she 
was not stirring; and a porter would have 
been thought unfit for his place, that could 
have made so awkward an excuse. As I 
love to see every thing that is new, I once 
prevailed ujxm my friend Will Honey- 
comb to carry me along with him to one of 
these travelled ladies, desiring him at the 
same time to present me as a foreigner 
who could not speak English, that so I 
might not be obliged to bear a part in the 
discourse. The lady, though willing to ap- 
pear undrest, had put on her best looks, 
and painted herself tor our reception. Her 
hair appeared in a very nice msorder, as 
the nieht-gown which was thrown upon her 
shoulaers was ruffled with ^reat care. For 
my part, I am so shocked with every thing 



which looks immodest in the fedr sex, that 
I could not forbear taking off mv eye from 
her when she moved in bed, ana was in the 
greatest confiidon imaginable every time 
she stirred a leg, or an arm. As the co- 
quettes who in^oduced this custom grew 
old, they left it off by degrees; well know- 
ing that a woman of threescore may kicJt 
and tumble her heart out, without making 
any impression. 

Sempronia is at present the most profess- 
ed admirer of the French nation, but is so 
modest as to admit her visitants no further 
than her toilet It is a very odd sight that 
beautiful creature makes, when she is talk* 
ing politics, with her tresses flowing about 
her shoulders, and examining that face in 
the fiflass, which does such execution upon 
all the male standers^by. How prettily 
does she divide her discourse between her 
women and her visitants! What sprightly 
transitions does she make from an opera or 
a sermon, to an ivory comb or a pin-cush- 
ion! How have I been pleased to see her 
interrupted in an account of her travels, by 
a message to her footman; and holding her 
tongue in the midst of a moral reflection, by 
applying the tip of it to a patch. 

There is nothing which exposes a woman 
to jgreater dangers, than that gayety and 
airiness of temper, which are natural to 
most of the sex. It should be therdfore 
the concern of every wise and virtuous 
woman to keep this sprightliness from de- ' 
generating into levity. On the contrary, 
the whole discourse and behaviour of the 
French is to make the sex more fantastical, 
or (as they are pleased to term it) more 
awakened, than is consistent either with 
virtue or (Uscretion. To speak loud in pub- 
lic assemblies, to let every one hear you 
talk of things that should only be mentioned 
in private, or in whisper, are looked upon 
as parts of a refined education. At the 
same time, a blush is unfashionable, and 
silence more ill-bred than any thing that 
can be spoken. In short, discretion and 
modesty, which in all other ages and coun- 
tries have been r^rded as the greatest 
ornaments of the tair sex, are considered 
as the ingredients of narrow conversation, 
and family behaviour. 

Some years ago I was at the tragedy of 
Macbeth, and unfortunately placed myself 
under a woman of quality that is since aead; 
who as I found by the noise she made was 
newly returned from France. A little be- 
fore the rising of the curtain, she broke out 
into a loud soliloquy, ' When will the dear 
witches enter?' and immediately upon their 
first appearance, asked a lady that sat three 
boxes from her on her, right hand, if those 
witches were not charming creatures. A 
little after, as Betterton was in one of the 
finest speeches of the play, she shook her 
fan at another lady, who sat as far on her 
left hand, and told her with a whisper that 
might be heard all over the pit, 'We must 
not expect to see Balloon to-night' Not 
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lone after, calling oat to a young baronet 
by nis name, who sat three seats before 
me, she asked him whether Macbeth's wife 
was s(ill alive; and before he could give an 
answer, fell a talking of the ghost (tt Ban- 
quo. She had by this time formed a little 
au^ence to herself, and fixed the attention 
of all about her. Bat as I had a mind to 
hear the play, I got out of the sphere of her 
impertinence, and planted myself in one of 
the remotest comers of the pit 

This pretty childishness of behaviour is 
one of the most refined parts of coquetry, 
and is not to be attainea in perfection by 
ladies that do not travel for their improve- 
ment A natural and unconstrained beha- 
viour has something in it so agreeable, that 
it is no wonder to see people endeavouring 
after it But at the same time it is so very 
hard to hit, when it is not bom with us, 
that people often make themsdves ridicu- 
lous in attempting it. 

A very ingenious French author tells us, 
that the ladies of the court of France, in his 
time, thought it ill-breeding, and a kind of 
female pedantrv, to pronounce a hard word 
light: tor which reason they took fr^uent 
occasion to use hard words, that they might 
show a politeness in murdering them. He 
further adds, that a lady of some quality at 
court having accidently made use of a hard 
word in a proper place, and pronounced it 
right, the whole assembly was out of coun- 
tenance for her. 

I must however be so just as to own that 
there are many ladies who have travelled 
several thousands of miles without being 
the worse for it, and have brought home 
with them all the modesty, discretion, and 
good sense, that they went abroad with. 
As on the contrary, uiere are great num- 
bers of travelled ladies who have lived all 
their days within the smcke of London. I 
have known a woman that never was out of 
the parish of St. James's betray as many 
foreign fopperies in her carriage, as she 
could have gleaned up in half the countries 
of Europe. C. 



No. 46. ] Monday, Afiril 23, 1711. 

Non bene Juoetmnim diecofdia Mmlns rerum. 

(Md, MbL lib. i. ver. a 
The JsiTing eeede of in-eonoerted tbings. 

When I want materials for this paper, 
it is my custom to go abroad in quest cf 
game; and when I meet any proper sub- 
ject, I take the first opportunity of setting 
down a hint upon paper. At t&e same 
time I look into the letters of my corres- 
pondents, and if I find any thing suggested 
m them that may afford matter of specula- 
tion, I likewise enter a minute of it in my 
collection of materials. By this means I 
frequently carry about me a whole sheet- 
ful of hints, that would look like a rhap- 
sody of nonsense to any body but myself. 
There is nothing in them but obscurity and 



confiision, raving and inconsistency. Tn 
short, they are my speculations m the 
first principles, that Hike the world in its 
chaos) are void of all fight, distinction, and 
order. 

About a week since there happened to 
me a very odd accident, by reaxonof one of 
these my papers of minutes which I had ac- 
cidentally dropped at Lloyd's coffee-house, 
where the auctions are usually kept Before 
I missed it, there were a cluster of people 
who had found it, and were diverting them- 
selves with it at one end of the coffee-house. 
It had raised so much laughter among them 
before I had observed what they were 
about, that I had not the courage to own 
it The boy of the coffee-house, when thej 
had done with it, carried it aboift in his 
hand, asking every body if they had drop- 
ped a written paper; but nobody chal- 
lenging it, he was ordered by those merry 
gentlemen who had perused it, to get up 
into the auction pulpit, and read it to the 
whole room, that if any one would own it, 
they might The boy accordingly mounted 
the puljnt, and with a very aumble vcnce 
read as follows x 

MINUTE& 

Sir Roger de Coverley's country-seat- 
Yes, for I hate long speeches— Query, if a 
eood Christian may be a coniurep— thil- 
aermas-day, saltseller, house-dog, screech- 
owl, cricket — ^Mr. Thomas Inkle of Lon- 
don, in the good ship called the Achilles. 
Yarico — JEgreacitque medcndo — Ghosts— 
The Lady's Library— Lion by trade a tai- 
lors—Dromedary called Bucephalus— Equi- 
page the lady's mmmum bonum — Charles 
Lillie to be taken nodce of— Short face a 
relief to envy — ^Redimdancies in the three 
professions— King Latinus a recruit— Jew 
devouring a ham of bacon — Westminster- 
abbey — Grand Cairo— Procrastination- 
April fools — ^Bhie boars, red lions, hoes in 
armour — Enter a King and two Fiddlers 
9olti» — Admission into the Ug^ly Club- 
Beauty how improveable — ^Families of true 
and false humoui^-The parrot's school- 
mistress—Face half Pict half British— No 
man to be a hero of a tragedy under ax 
feet— Club of sighers— Letters from flower^ 
pots, elbow-chairs, tapestry, figures, lion, 
thunder^The bell rings to the puppet- 
show — Old woman with a beard married 
to a smock-faced boy — ^My next coat to be 
turned up with blue — Fable of tones and 
gridiron — Flower dyers — The Soldier's 
prayer— Thank ye for nothing, says the 
ealley-pot— Pactolus in stockings with gol* 
den clocks to them — ^Bamboos, cudgels, 
drum-sticks— Slip of my lady's ehiest 
daughtex^— The black mare with a star in 
her forehead— The barber's pole— Will 
Honeycomb's coat-pocket— Caesar's beha- 
viour and my own in parallel circumstances 
— ^Poem in patch-work — J\/uili gravia eat 
fiercumta Achiile9^The female conventi- 
cler— The oglc-mastcr. 
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The reading of this paper made the 
whole coffee-house very merry; some of 
them concluded it was written by a mad- 
roan; and others by somebody that had been 
taking notes out of the Spectator. One 
who had the appearance of a very substan- 
tial citizen, told us, with several political 
winks and nods, that he wished there was 
no more in the paper than was expressed 
in it: that for his part, he looked upon the 
dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber's 
pole to sie^nify something more than what 
was usually meant by those words: and that 
he thought the coffee-man could not do 
better than to carry the paper to one of 
the secretaries of state. He further added, 
that he did not like the name of the out- 
landish man with the golden clock in his 
stocking A young Oxford scholar, who 
chanced to be with his uncle at the coffee- 
house, discovered to us who this Pactolus 
was; and by that means turned the whole 
scheme of this worthy citizen into ridicule. 
While they were making their several con- 
jectures upon this innocent paper, I reached 
out my arm to the boy as he was coming 
out of the pulpit, to give it me; which he 
did accordingly. This drew the eyes of the 
whole company upon me; but after having 
cast a cursory glance over it, and shook 
my head twice or thrice at the reading of 
it, I twisted it into a kind of match, and 
lighted my pipe with it. My profound si- 
lence, together with the steadiness of my 
countenance, and the gravity of my beha- 
viour during this whole transaction, raised 
a verv loud laugh on all sides of me; but as 
I had escaped all suspicion of being the 
author, I was very well satisfied, and ap- 
plying mysdf to my pipe and the Postman, 
took n^ further notice of any thing that had 
passed about me. 

My reader will find, that I have already 
made use of above half the contents of the 
foregoing paper: and will easily suppose, 
that those suojects which are yet untouch- 
ed, were such provisions as I had made for 
his future entertainment But as I have 
■ been unluckily prevented by this accident, 
I shall only give him the letters which re- 
lated to the two last hints. The first of 
them I should not have published, were I 
not informed that there is many a hus- 
band who suffers very much in his private 
affairs by the indiscreet zeal of such a part- 
ner as is hereafter mentioned; to whom I 
may apply the barbarous inscription quoted 
by the Bishop of Salisbury in his travels; 
* Dum nimia fiia e»t facta ett imfiia:* — 
« Through too much piety she became im- 
^nous.' 

•Sir, — I am one of those unhappy men 
that are plagued with a gospel-gossip, 
so common among dissenters (especially 
friends.) Lectures in the morning, church- 
meetings at noon, and preparation sermons 
at night, take up so much of her time, it is 
very rare she knows what we have for din- 
11 



ner, unless when the preacher is to be at it 
With him come a tnbe, all brothers and 
sisters it seems; while others really such, 
are deemed no relations. If at any time 1 
have her company alone, she is a mere 
sermon pop-gun, repeating and discharg- 
ing texts, proofs, and applications, so per- 
petually, that however weary I may go to 
oed, the noise in my head will not let me 
sleep till towards morning. The misery 
of my case, and great numbers of such suf* 
ferers, plead your pity and speedy relief; 
Gtherwise must expect, in a little time, to 
be lectured, preached, and prayed into 
want, unless the happiness of being sooner 
talked to death prevent it I am, &c 

•R.G.' 

The second letter, relating to the ogling- 
master, runs thus: 

' Mr. Spectator, — I am an Irish gen- 
tleman that have travelled many years for 
my improvement; during which time I 
have accomplished myself in the whole 
art of ogling, as it is at present practised 
in the polite nations of Europe. Being thus 
qualified, I intend, by the advice of my 
friends, to set up for an ogling-master. 1 
teach the church-ogle in the mominj;, and 
the play-house ogle by candle-light I 
have also brought over with me a new fly- 
ing ogle fit for the ring; which I teach m 
the dusk of the evening, or in any hour of 
the day, by darkening one of my windows. 
I have a manuscript by me called The 
Complete Ogler, which 1 shall be ready to * 
show you on any occasion. In the mean time 
I beg you will publish the substance of this 
letter in an aavertisement, and you will 
very much oblige. Yours, &c ' C. 



Na 47. ] Tuesday, Afiril 24, 1711, 

Ridesiaapia JMart. 

Laugbt if you ai« wise. 

Mr. Hobbs,* in his Discourse of Human $ 
Nature, which, in my humble opinion, is 
much the best of all his works, after some i 
very curious .observations upon laughter, / 
concludes thus: *The passion of laug[hter I 
is nothing else but sudden glory an^g 
from some sudden conception of some emi- 
nency in ourselves, by comparison with 
the infirmity of others, or with our own 
formerly; for men laugh at the follies of 
themselves past, when they come suddenly 
to remembrance, except they bring witn 
them any present dishonour.' 

According to this author, therefore, when 
we hear a man laugh excessively, instead ^ 
of saying he is very metry, we ought to tell 
him he is very proud. And ind^d, if we 



• Thonmfl Hobba of Malmabary. ** He ia eonunonly 
repreaented,** aaya Oran«er, " aa a aoeptic in relifion, 
and a doinnatiat in philosophy; but ne waa a dof- 
matiat in both. The main prindpiea of bia lisriathan 
are aa little ftmndtd in moral or Mrasgaiical truth, ■• 
the mlea he haa laid down for squariof the circle are 
in mathematical demonatration.*' Be died in 1870, tt 
the advanced age of 91. 
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}o6k into the bottom of this matter, we 
shall meet with many observations to con- 
firm us iii this opinion. Every one laughs 
at somebody that is in an inferior state of 
folly to himsel£ It was formeriy the cus- 
tom for eveiy ereat house in England to 
keep a tame tool dressed in petticoats, that 
the heir of th^ family might have ah* op- 
portunity of jokine upon him, and diverting 
idmself wit]} his absurdities. For the 
same reason, idiots are still in request in 
most of the co\rrts of Germany, where 
there is not a prince of any great magnifi- 
cence, who has not two or three dressed, 
distinguished, uncUsputed fools in his reti- 
nue, whom the rest of the courtiers are 
always breaking their jests upon. 

The Dutoh, who are more famous for 
their industry and application^ than for 
wit and humour, hang up in several of 
their streets what they call the sign of the 
Gaper, that is, the head of an idiot dress- 
ed m a cap and bells> and ^l^g in a most 
immoderate manner. This is a standing 
jest at Amsterdam* 

Thus every one diverts himself with 
some person or other that is below him in 
point of understanding, and triumphs in the 
superiority of his genius, whilst he has 
such objects of dension before his eyes. 
Mr. Dennis has very wdl expressed this 
in a couple of humorous lines, which are 
part of a translation of a satire in Monsieur 
Boileau: 

* Thus one Ibol lolls his tonm oat at anotber, 
V And shakes his empty noddle at his brother.* 

- Mr. Hobbs's reflection gives us the rea- 

son why the insignificant people above- 
mentioned are slirrers-up of laughter 
among men of a gross taste: but as the 
more understanding part of mankind do 
not find their rinbility afiFected by such or- 
dinar}'- objects, it may be worth the while 
to examine into the several provocatives of 
laughter, in men of superior sense and 
knowledge. 

In the first place I must observe, that 
there is a set of merry drolls, whom the 
common people of all countries admire, 
and seem to love so well, * that they could 
eat them;' according to the old proverb: I 
^ « mean those circumfqsaneous wits whom 
every nation calls by the name of that dish 
of meat which it loves best: in Holland 
they are termed Pickled Herrings; in 
France, Jean Pottage; in Italy, Macaro- 
nies; and in Great Britain, Jack Pud^gs. 
These merry wags, from whatsoever food 
thejr receive their ti^es, that they ma^make 
their audiences laugh, always appear in a 
fool's coatj and commit such blunders and 
mistakes in every step they take, and every 
word they utter, as those who listen to 
them would be ashamed of. 

But this little triumph of the understand- 
ing under the diseuise of laughter, is no 
where more viable than in that custom 
which prevails every where among us on 
the first day of the present month^ when 



every body takes it into his head to make 
as many fools ^i he can^ In ptDportion as 
there are more follies discovered, so there 
is more laughter raised cmthis day than on 
any other in the whole ySr. A neighbour 
of mine, who is a haberdasher by trade, 
and a very shallow conceited fellow, makes 
lus boast that for these ten years succes- 
sively he has not made less than a hun* 
dred April fools. My landlady had a fall- 
ing out with him about a fortnight ago, for 
sending every one of her children upon 
some ueevdess errand, as she terms it. 
Her eldest son went to buy a half-penny- 
worth of inkle at a shoemaker's; the eld* 
est daughter was despatehed half a mile to 
see a monster, and, in short, the whole fa- 
mily of innocent children made April fools. 
Nay, my landlady herself did not escape 
him. This empty fellow has laughed upon 
these conceits ever since. 

This art of wit is well enough, when con- 
fined to one day in a twdvemonth: but 
there is an ingenious tribe of men sprung 
up of late years, who are for making April 
fools every day ih the year. These gentle- 
men are commonly distinguished by the 
name of liters: a race of men that are 
perpetually employed in laughing at those 
mistakes which are of their own produc- 
tion. 

Thus we see, in proportion as one man is 
more refined than another, he chooses his 
fool out of a lower or higher class of man- 
kind, or to speak in a more philosophical 
language, that secret elation or pnde of 
heart, which is generally called laughter,, 
arises in him, from his comparing himself 
with an object below him, wheuier it so 
happens that it be a natural or an artificial 
fool. It is, indeed, very posable, that the 
persons we laugh at may in the main of 
their characters be much wiser men than 
ourselves; but if they would have us laugh 
at them, they must taU short of us in those 
respects which stir up this passiini. 

I am afraid I shall appear too abstracted ) 
in my speculations, if I show, that when a 
man of wit makes us laugh, it is by betray-4 
ing some oddness or infirmity in his own > 
character, or in the representation which / 
he makes of others; and t^at when we( 
laugh at a brute, or even at an inanimate \ 
thing, it is at some action or incidoit that ) 
bears a remote analogy to any blunder or/ 
absurdity in reasonaUe creatures. 

But to come into common life: I shaH 
pass by the consideration of those stage 
coxcombs that are able to shake a whole 
audience, and take notice of a particular 
sort of men who are such provokers of 
mirth in conversation, that it is impossible 
for a club or merry meeting to subsist with- 
out them; I mean those honest gentlemen 
that are always exposed to the wit and 
raillery of their well-wishers and compa- 
nions; that are pelted by men, women, and 
children, frienas and foes, and, in a word» 
stand as butts in conT«rsation» for evevj 
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one to shoot at that pleases. I know several 
of these bvtts who are men of wit and sense, 
though by some odd turn of humour, some 
imlucky cast in |heir person or behaviour, 
they have always the misfortune to make 
the company merry. The truth of it is, 
a man is not Qualified for a butt, who has 
not a eood deal of wit and vivacity, even in 
the ridiculous side of his character. A stu- 
pid butt is only fit for the conversation of 
ordinary people: men of wit require one 
that will give them play, and bestir hin^- 
aelf in the absurd part of his behaviour. A 
butt with these accomplishments frequent- 
ly gets the laugh of his ade, and turns the 
ridicule upon him that attacks him. Sir 
John FalstafF was a hero of this species, 
and gives a good description of himself in 
his capacity of a butt, after the following 
manner: ' Men of all sorts,' says that merry 
knight, * take a pride to gird at me. The 
bram c^ man is not able to invent any thing 
that tends to Utughter more than I mvent, 
or is invented on me. I am not only witty 
in myself, but the cause t^t wit is in other 



men.' 
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F«r maKas ■ditum, tlbi fvpe ficuraa 

Sepperit Ootf. J&L xiv. 9SSL 

Tbraugli Yftrioiu thapes he often finds tooets. 

Mt correspondents take it ill if I do not, 
from time to time, let them know I have 
received their letters. The most effectual 
way will be to publish some of them that 
are upon important subjects; which I shall 
introduce with a letter of my own that I 
writ a fortnight ago to a fraternity who 
thought fit to make me an honorary mem- 
ber. 

^Tbthe President and Fellows of the Ugly 
Club. 

• MAT IT PLEASE YOUR DEFORMITIES, 

* I have received the notification of the 
honour you have done me, in admitting me 
into your society. I acknowledge my want 
of merit, and for that reason shall endea- 
vour at all timed to make up my own fail- 
ures, by introducing and recommending to 
the cluo persons of more undoubted quali- 
fications than I can pretend ta I shall next 
week come down in the stage-coach, in or- 
der to take my seat at the board; and shall 
bring with me a candidate of each sex. 
The persons I shall present to you, are an 
old b^u and a modem Pict. If they are 
not so eminently'gifted by nature as our as- 
sembly expects, give me leave to say their 
acquired ugliness is greater than any that 
has ever appeared before you. The beau 
has varied nis dress every day of his life 
for these thirty years past, and still added 
to the deformity he was bom with. The 
l^ict has still greater merit towards us, and 
has, ever since she came to years of discre- 
tiouj deserted the handsome party, and! 



taken all possible pains to acquire the face 
in which I shall present her to your con- 
sideration and favour. I am, gentlemen, 
your most obliged humble servant, 

' The Spectator. 
*P. S. J desire to know whether you ad- 
mit people of quality.' 

• April ir. 
*Mr. Spectator, — To show you there 
are among us of the vain weak sex, some 
that have honesty and fortitude enough to 
dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought 
so, I apply myself to yctu to beg your in- 
terest ana recommendation to the Ugly 
Club. If my own word will not be taken 
(though in this case a woman's may) I can 
bring credible witnesses of my qualifications 
for their company, whether they insist upon 
hair, forehead, eyes, cheeks, or chin; to 
which I must add, that I find it easier to 
lean to my left side, than to my right I 
hope I am in all respects agreeable, and 
for humour and mirth, I will keep up to the 
president himself. AH the favour I will 
pretend to is, that as I am the first womaa 
who has app^ired desirous of good company 
and i^;reeaDle conversation, I may take and 
keep the upper end of the table. And in- 
deed I think they want a carver, which I 
can be, after as ugly a manner as they could * 
wish. I desire your thoughts of my claim 
as soon as you can. Add to my features the 
length of my face, which is full half-yard; 
though I never knew the reason of it till 
Vou gave one for the shortness of yours. If ' 

t knew a name ugly enough to belong to 
the above described race, I would feign one; 
but, to my unspeakable misfortune, my 
name is the 'only disagreeable prettiness 
about me; so prythe^ppnake one for me that 
^gnifies all the deformity in the world. You 
understand Latin, but be sure bring it in 
with my being, in the sincerity of my heart, 
your most frightfol admirer, and servant, 
*HECATISSA.* 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I read your discourse 
upon afFectation,and from the remarks made 
in it, examined my own heart so strictly, 
that I thought I had found out its most se- 
cret avenues, with a resolution to be aware 
of them for the foture. But, alas! to my 
sorrow I now understand that I have se- 
veral fdUies which I do not know the root 
of. I am an old fellow, and extremely 
troubled with the gout; but having always 
a strong vanity towards bdng pleasing m 
the eyes of women, I never have a mo- 
menf^ ease,but I am mounted in high-heeled 
shoes, with a glazed wax-leather instep. 
Two days after a severe fit, I was invited 
to a friend's house in the city, where I be- 
lieved I should see ladies; and with my 
usual complaisance, crippled myself to wait ^ 

upon them. A venr sumptuous tables agree- 
able company, and kind reception, were but 
so manv importunate additions to the tor- ^ A 

mentslwashi. A gentleman of the family ^Wf^y 
observed my condition; and soon after ^®^^V 
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queen's health, he in the presence of the 
whole company, with his own hands, de- 
ffraded me mto an old pair of his own shoes. 
This operation before fine ladies, to me 
(who am hv nature a coxcomb) was suf- 
lered with the same reluctance as they ad- 
mit the help of men in their greatest ex- 
tremity. The return of ease made me 
for^ve the rough obligation laid on me, 
which at that time relieved my body from a 
distemper, and will my mind for ever from 
a folly. For the chanty received, I return 
my thanks this way. Your most humble 
servant* 

*Epping, April 18. 
*SiR, — We have your papers here the 
morning they come out, and we have been 
very well entertained with your last, upon 
the false ornaments of persons who repre- 
sent heroes in a tragedy. What made 
your speculation come very seasonably 
among us is, that we have now at this place 
a company of strollers, who are far from 
offending m the impertinent splendour of 
the drama. They are so far from falling 
into these false gallantries, that the stage W 
here in its original situation of a cart. Alex- 
ander the Great was acted by a fellow in a 
paper cravat. The next day the Earl of 
Essex seemed to have no distress but his 
poverty; and my Lord Foppington the 
same morning wanted any better means to 
show himselta fop, than oy wearing stock- 
ings of difiFerent colours. In a word, though 
they have had a fuSl bam for many days 
together, our itinerants are so wretchedly 
poor, that without you can prevail to send 
us the furniture you forbid at the play- 
house» the heroes appear only like sturoy 
beggars* and the l^froines gypsies. We 
have had but one pan which was performed 
and dressed with propriety, ana that was 
justice Clodpate. This was so well done, 
that it offended Mr. Justice Overdo, who 
in the midst of our whole audience, wa» 
(like Quixote in the puppet-show) so highly 
provoked, that he told them, if they would 
move compassion, it should be in their own 
persons, and not in the characters of dis- 
tressed princes and potentates. He told 
them if they were so good at finding the 
way to people's hearts, they should do it at 
the end of bridges or church porches, in 
their proper vocation of beggars. This, the 
justice says, they must expect, since they 
could not De contented to act heathen war- 
riors, and such fellows as Alexander, but 
must presume to make a mockery of one 
c^ the quorum. Your servant* R. 
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Thuraday, jffirit26, 1711, 
pagina nostra rapit— JKnt. 
•j»and tlKir manners I describe. 

very natural for a man who is not 

"or mirthful mieetings of men, or as- 

Tf the fair sex, to delight in that 

versatioii which we find in cof- 



fee-houses. Here a mail of my temper is 
in his element; for if he cannot' talk, he can 
still be more agreeable to his company^ as 
well as pleased in himself in beir^ only a 
hearer. It is a secret kxK>wn but to few, 
yet of no small use in the conduct of life, 
that when you fajl into a roan's conversa- 
tion, the first thing you should consider is, 
whether he has a grcEiter inclination to hear ' 
you, or that you should hea»him. The 
latter is the more general desire, and I 
iaiow very able flatterers that never speak 
a word in praise of the persons from whom 
they obtain daily favours, but stUl practise 
a Wilful attention to whatever is uttered by 
those with whom they coilverse. We are 
very curious to observe the ^haviour of 
great men and their clients: but the same 
passions and interests move men in lower 
spheres; and I (that have nothing else to 
do but make observations) see in every pa- 
rish, street, lane, and alley of this populous 
city, a little x>otentate that has his court and 
his flatterers, who lay snares for his affec- 
tion and favouip by the same arts that are 
* practised upon men in higher stations. 

In the place I most usually frequent, men 
differ ratiier in the time of day in which 
they make a figure, than in any real great- 
ness above one another, I, who am at the 
coffee-house at six in the morning, know 
that my friend Beaver, the haberdasher,, 
has a levee of more undissembled friends 
and admirers, than most of the courtiers or 
generals of Great Britain. Every man about 
him has, perhaps, a newspaper m his hand; 
but none can pretend to guess what step 
will be taken m any one court of Barope, 
till Mr. Beaver has thrown down his pipe,, 
and declares what measures the allies must 
enter into upon this new posture of affairs. 
Our coffee-nouse is near one of the inns of 
court, and Beaver has the audience and ad- 
miration of his neighbours from six tiU 
within a quarter of eight, at which time he 
is interrupted by the students of the house; 
some of whom are ready dressed for West- 
minster at eight in the morning,- with faces 
as busy as if they were retained in every 
cause there; and others come in their night- 
gowns to saunter away their time, as if tney 
never designed to go thither. I do not know 
that I meet in any of my walks, objects 
which move both my spleen and laughter 
so effectually, as those young fellows at the 
Grecian, Squire's, 9earle*s, and all other 
coffee-houses adjacent to the law, who rise 
early for no other purpose but to publish 
their laziness. One would think thes^oung 
virtuosos take a gay cap and slippers, with a^*" 
scarf and party-coloured gown, to be en- 
signs of dignity; for the vain things approach 
each other with an air, which shows they 
regard one another for their vestments. I 
have observed that the superiority among 
these proceeds from an opinion of gallantry 
and fashion. The gentleman in the straw- 
berry sash, who presides so much over iht 
rett,' has, it seems, subscribed to every opet* 
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tHb Ittt winter, and Is supposed to recdve 
fitvours from one of the actresses. 

When the day grows too busy for these 
gentlemen to emoy any longer the pleasures 
of their dishabiUe, with any manner of con- 
fidence, they give place to men who have 
buaness or good sen|e in their faces, and 
come to the coffee-house either to transact 
affairs, or enjoy conversation. The pei^ 
sons to whose oehaviour and discourse I 
have most regard, are such as are between 
these two sorts of men; such as have not 
spirits too active to be happy and well 
pleased in a private condition, nor com- 
plexions too warm to make them neglect 
the duties aj^d relations -of life. Of these 
sort of men consist the worthier part of 
mankind; of these are all good fathers, ge- 
nerous brothers, sincere friends, and faith- 
ful subjects. Their entertainments are de^ 
rived rather from reason than imagination; 
which is the cause that there is no impa^ 
tience or instability in their speech or ac- 
tion. You see in their countenance%they 
are at home, and in quiet^^ossession of the 
present instant as it passes/without desiiv 
ing to quicken it by gratifying any pas^on, 
or prosecuting any new design. These are 
the men formed for society, and those little 
communities which we express by the word 
neighbourhood. 

The coffee-house is the placQ of ren- 
dezvous to all that live near it, who are 
thus turned to relish calm and oidinary 
life. Eubulus presides over the middle 
hours of the day, when this assembly of 
men meet together. He enjoys a great for- 
tuncokandsomely, without launching into 
expense; and exerts many noble and useful 
qualities, without appearing in any public 
employment. His wisdom and knowledge 
are serviceable to all that think fit to make 
nae of them; and he does the ofRce of a 
counsel, a judge, an executor, and a friend 
to all his acouaintance, not only without the 
profits which attend such offices, but also 
without the deference and homage which 
are usually paid to them. The giving of 
thanks is displeasing to him. The greatest 
gratitude you can rtiow him, is to let him 
• see you are a better man for his services; 
and that you are as ready to c^lige others, 
as he is to oblige you. 

In the private exigencies of his friends, 
he lends at legal value considerable sums 
which he might highly increase by rolling 
in the public stocks. He does not consider 
in whose hands his money wUl improve 
a6st^ut where it will do most good. 

EuDulus has so great an authority in his 
little diupial audience, that when he shakes 
his heaa at any piece of public news, they 
all of them appear dejected; and on the 
contrary, go home to their dinners with a 
^ood stomach and cheerful aspect when 
Eubulus seems to intimate that things go 
Well. Nay, their veneration tovrards him 
is so greats that when they are in other 
company they speak and act after him : aro 



wise in his sentences and are no sooner sat 
down at their own tables, but they hope or 
fear, rejoice or despond, as they saw him 
do at the coffee-house. In a woi^d, eveiy 
man is Eubulus as soon as liis back is tumecL 
Havin|^ here given an account of the se- 
veral reigns that succeed each other from 
day-break till dinner-time, I shall mention 
the monarchs of the afternoon on anothei 
occasion, and shut up the whole series of 
them with the history of Tom the Tyrant;* 
who, as the first minister of the coffee-house, 
t^esthe government upon him between the 
hours of eleven and twelve at night, and 
gives his orders in the most arbitrary man- 
ner to the servants below him, as to the dis- 
ix>6ition of liquors, coals, and cinders. 

R. 
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Nunquam aliud natara, aliud sapientia dixit. 

Jm. Bat. xiT. 381. 
(3ood taite and nature always speak the same. 

. When the four Indian kings were in this | 
country, about a twelvemonth ago, I often 
mixed with the rabble and followed them 
a whol^ day together, being wonderfully 
struck with the sight of everjr thine that is 
new or uncommon. I have, since tncir de- 
parture, emplo^d a friend to niake many 
inquiries of their landlord the upholsterer, 
rdating to their manners and convei-sation, 
as also concerning the remarks which they 
made in this country; for, next to the form- 
ing a right notion of such strangers, I should 
be desirous of learning what ideas they have 
conceived of us. 

The upholsterer fmdine my friend very 
inquisitive about these his lodgers, brought 
hrni some time since a little bundle of pa- 
pers, which he assui^ him were written 
by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Hash Tow, and, 
as he supposes, left behind by some mis- 
take. These papers are now translated, 
and contain abun<Mnce of very odd observar 
tions, which I finS*this little fraternity of 
kings made during their stay in the isle of 
Great Britain. I shall present my reader 
with a short specimen of them in this pa- 
per, and may perhaps communicate more 
to him hereafter. In the article of London 
are the following words, which without 
doubt are meant ot the church of St Fault 

*On the most rising part of the town 
there stands a huge house, big enoueh to 
contain the whole nation of which I am 
king. Our good brother E Tow O Koam, 
king of the Rivers, is of opinion it was made 
by tiie hands of that ^reat God to whom it 
is consecrated. The kings of Granajah and 
<rf the Six Nations believe that it was 
created with the earth, and produced on 
the same day with the sun and moon. But 
for my own part, bv the best information 
that I could get of this matter, I am apt to 
. ■■ ■ * t » - 

* TlK waiter of that coflae-bouaek frequently, nick-- 
named Sir Tkoma* 
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^nk that this prodigkps pile was fashioned 
into the shape it now hears hy several tools 
and instruments, of which they have a won- 
derful variety in this country. It was pro^ 
bably at first a huge misshai>en rock, that 
^ grew upon the top of the hill, which the 
r ~^ natives of the country (after havisg cut it 
into a kind of regular figure) bored and 
hollowed with incredible pains and indus- 
try, till they had wrought in it all those 
t>eautiful vaults and caverns into which ft is 
divided at this day. As soon as this rock 
was thus curiously scooped to their liking, 
a prodigious number ot hands must have 
been em];)loyed in chipping the outside of 
it, which is now as smooth as the surface of 
a pebble; and is in several places hewn out 
into p^ars that stand like the trunks of so 
many trees bound about the top with gar- 
lands of leaves. It is probable that when 
this ereat work was begun, which must 
have Deen mscof hundred years ago, there 
was some religion among this people; for 
they cdve it the name of a temi^e, and have 
a tracution that it was de^gneid for men to 
pay their devotions in. Aiid indeed there 
are several reasons which make us think 
that the natives of this country had formerly 
among them some sort of wcnrship; fsr they 
set apart every seventh dav as sacred: but 
uixm my goine into one of these holy houses 
on that day, I could not observe any cir^ 
cumstance of devotion in their behaviour. 
There was indeed a man in black, who was 
mounted above the rest, and seemed to ut- 
ter something with a great deal of vehe- 
mence; but as for those underneath him, 
instead of paying their worship to the deity 
of the place, they were most of^them bow- 
ing and curtseymg to one another, and a 
conaderable number of them fiast asleep. ^ 

* The queen of the country appointed two 
men to attend us, that had enough of our 
lang\|age to make themselves understood in 
jsome tew particulars. But we soon per- 

, ceived these two were great enemies to one 
another, and did not ujgpRys agree in the 
same story. We could make shin to gather 
out of one of them, that this idand was very 
much infested with a monstrous kind of 
animals, in the shape of men, called whigs, 
and he often told us, that he hoped we 
should meet with none of them in our way, 
for that if we did, they would be apt to 
knock us down for being kings. 

* Our other interpreter used to talk verv 
much of a kind of animal caBed a toiy, that 
was as great a monster as the whig> and 
would treat us as ill for being foreigners. 
These two creatures, it seems are bom 
with a secret antipathy to one another, and 
engage when they meet as naturally as the 
elephiyit and the rtxinoeeros. But as we 
saw none of either of these species, we are 
apt to think that our guides deceived us 
with misrepresentations and fictions, and 
amused us with an account of such mon- 
sters as lire not really in ^eir countiy. 

' These particulars we made a abift to 



pick out firam the discourse of cur interpre- 
ters; which we put together as well as we 
could, being able to understand but here 
and there a word of what they said^ and 
afterwards makineup the meaning of it 
among ourselves. The men of the countiy 
are very cunning and ingenious in handi- 
craft woiks, but withal so very idle, that 
we often saw young, lusty, rawboned fd- 
lows, carried up and down the streets in 
little covered rooms, by a couple of porters, « 
who are hired for that service. Their dress 
is likewise very barbarous, for tliey almost 
strangle themselves about the neck, and 
bind their bodies with several ligatures, ^ 
that we are apt to think are the occasion 
of several distempers among them, which 
our country is entirely free from. Instead 
of those beautiful feathers with which we 
ifdom our heads, they often buy up a mon- 
strous bush of hair, which covers their ^ 
heads, and falls down in a large fleece be- 
low the middle of their backs; and with 
whid^they walk up and down the streets, 
and are as proud m it as if it was of their 
own growtfi. 

< We were invited to one of their public 
diversions, where we hoped to have seen 
the great men of their country running 
down a stag, or pitching a bar, that we 
might have discovered who were the per- 
sons of the greatest abilities among them; 
but instead of that, they conveyed us into a 
huge room lighted up with abundance of 
candles, where this lacy people sat still 
above Uiree hours to see several feats o£ 
ingenuity performed by others, who it 
seems were paid for h. ' > 

* As for tne women of the ccwntr^, not 
being able to talk with them, we coula only 
make our remarks upon them at a distance^ 
They let the hair ot their heads grow to a 
great length; but as the men make a great 
show with heads of hair that are none of 
their own, the women, who the}r say have 
very fine heads of hair, tie it up in a knot, 
and cover it from being seen. The women 
look like angels, and would be more beauti* 
ful than the sun, were it not for little tdack 
spots that are apt to break out in their * 
faces, and sometimes rise in very odd 
figures. I have observed that those little 
blemishes wear off very soon; but when 
they disappear in one part of the face, they 
are verv apt to break out in another, inso- 
much that I have seen a spot upon the fbre^ 
head in the afternoon, which was upon the 
chin in the mornii^.' 

The author then proceeds to shqp the 
absurditv of breeches and petticoats, with 
many other curious observations, which I 
shall reserve for another occasion. I cannot 
however conclude this paper without tak* 
ing notice, that amidst these wild remariu 
there now and then i^pears something very 
reasonable. I cannot likewise forbw obn- 
serving, that we are all guilty in some mea* 
sure <» the same narrow way pf thinking 
which we meet with in this abstract «C tbo 
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Indian jcurnal, when we fancy the customs, 
dresses, and manners of other countries are 
ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not 
resemble those of our own. C. 
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Torqaet ab obsottiiii Jam nane wnBoiiilNu aarem. 

Her. Lib. 3. Ep. 1. 1S7. 
He from the taste obacene reclaima oar yoatb.— P<»p0. 

• Mr. Spectator, — ^My fortune, quality, 
and person, are such as render me as con- 
spicuous as any young woman in town. It 
is in my power to enjoy it in all its vanities, 
but I have from a very careful education, 
contracted a great averaon to the forward 
air and fashion which is practised in all 
public places and assemblies. I attribute 
this very much to the style and manner of 
our plays. I was last night at the Funeral,* 
•where a confident lover in the play speak- 
ing of his mistress, cries out — "Oh that 
Harrietl to fold these arms about the waist 
of that beauteous, stru[j;gling, and at last 
yielding fairl" Such an image as this ought 
by no means to be presented to a chaste and 
rep;ular audience. I expect your opinion of 
this sentence, and recommend to your con- 
sideration* as a Spectator, the conduct of 
the stage at present with relation to chas- 
tity and modesty. I am. Sir, your constant 
reader and well-wisher.' 

The complaint of this young lady is so 
just, that the offence is gross enough to have 
displeased persons who cannot pretend- to 
that delicacy and modesty, of wnich she is 
mistress. Bui there is a great deal to be 
said in behalf of an author. If the audience 
Vould but consider the difficulty of keeping 
up a sprightly dialogue for five acts to- 

f ether, they would aUow a writer, when 
e wants wit, and cannot please any othei^ 
wise, to help it out with a little smuttiness. 
I will answer for the poets, that no one 
ever writ bawdry, for any other reason but 
dearth of invention. When the author can- 
not strike out of himself any more of that 
which he has superior to those who make 
up the bulk of his audience, his natural re- 
course is to that which he has in common 
with them; and a description which grati 
lies a sensual api>etite will please, when the 
author has nothing about nim to delight a 
refined imagination. It is to such a poverty 
we roust im{>ute this and all other sentences 
in plays, which are of this kind, and which 
are commonly termed luscious expressions. 
This expedient to supply the deficiencies 
of wit, has been used more or less by most 
of the authors who have succeeded on the 
stage; though I know but one who has pro- 
fessedly wnt a play upon the basis of the 



denre of multiplvuig our speeies, and that 
Gwrge Etheridge; if I un- 



* T%e Funeral, or Grief Alamode, a comedy by Sir 
Rfebard Steele.— Mucli to tbe honour of Sir Kichard, he 
attended to the letter of hia fhir correapondent. and in a 
■ubjequent edition of his comedy, expunged all the ob> 



is the polite Sir ( ^_, 

derstand what the lacTy would be at, in the 
play called She would if She could. Other 
Ijoets have here and there given an intima- 
tion that there is this desim, under all the 
disguises and affectations which a lady may 
put on; but no author, except this, has 
made sure work of it, and put tne imagina- 
tions of the audience upon this one purpose 
from the beginning to the end of the comedy. 
It has always fared accordingly; for whe- 
ther it be that all who go to this piece 
would if they could, or that the innocents 
go to it, to guess only what she would if 
^e could, the play mts always been well 
received. 

It lifts a heavy empty sentenoet when 
there is added to it a lascivious gesture of 
body; and when it is too low to be raised 
even by that, a flat meanine is enlivened by 
making it a double one. Writers who want 
genius, never &il of keeping this tecret m 
reserve, to create a laugh or raise a clap. 
I, who know nothing of women but from 
sedng plays, can rive grwit guesses at the 
whole structure cf the fair sex, by being 
innocently placed in the pit, and insulted 
by the petticoats of their aancers; the ad- 
vantages of whose pretty persons are a 
|reat help to a dull play. When a poet 
nags in writing lusciously, a pretty girl can 
move lascivioudy, and have the same good 
consequence for the author. Dull poets in 
this case use their audiences, as dim para- 
sites do their patrons; when the^ cannot 
longer divert tnem with their wit or hu- 
mour, they bait their ears wiUi somethine 
which is agreeable to their temper, though 
below their understanding. Apicius cannot 
resist being pleased, if you give him an ac- 
count of a delicious me^; or Clodius, if you 
describe a wanton beauty: though at the 
same time, if you do not awake those in^ 
clinations in them, no men are better judges 
of what is just and delicate in conversation. 
But as I have before observed, it is eaaer to 
talk to the man than to the mah of sense. 

It is remarkable that the writers of least 
learning: are best skilled in the luscious 
way. The poetesses of the age have done 
wonders^ in this kind; and we are obliged 
to the lady who writ Ibrahim, f for intro- 
ducing a preparatory scene to the very ac- 
tion, when the emiMBror throws his hand- 
kerchief as a signal for his mistress to fol- 
low him into the most retired part of the 
seraglio. It must be confessed ms Turkish 
majesty went off with a good air, but me- 
thought we made but a sad figure who 
waited without. This ingenious gentlewo- 
man, in this piece of bawdry, refined upon 
an author of the same sex,^ who, in the 
Rover, makes a country 'sqmre strip to his 
Holland drawers. For Blunt is disappoint- 
ed, and the emperor is understood to go on 
to thenitmost The pleasantry of stripping 
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almoct naked has been rince practited 
(where indeed it should have been begun) 
▼eiy successfully at Bartholomew fair. ▼ 

It is not to be here omitted, that in one 
of the above-mentioned female composi- 
tions, the Rover is very frequently sent on 
the same errand; as I take it, above once 
every act This is not wholly unnatural; 
for, Uiey say, the men authors draw them- 
selves in their chief characters, and the 
women writers may be allowed the same 
liberty. Thus, as the male wit gives his 
hero a great fortune, the female gives her 
heroine a gpod gallant at the end of the 
play. But, indeed, there is hardly a play 
one can go to, but the hero or fine gentle- 
man of it struts off upon the same account, 
and leaves us to consider what good office he 
has put us to, or to employ ourselves as we 
please. To be plain^ a man who frequents 
plays would have a very re^ectful notion 
of himself, were he to recollect how often 
he has been used as a pimp to ravishing 
tyrants, or successful rakes. When the 
actors make their exit on this good occa- 
sion, the ladies are sure to have an examin- 
ing glance from the pit, to see how they 
reush what passes; and a few lewd fools are 
very ready to employ their talents upon the 
composure or frc^om of their looks. Such 
incidents as these make some ladies wholly 
absent themselves from the playhouse; and 
others never miss the first day of a pla^r, 
lest it should prove too luscious to admit 
their going with any countenance to it on 
the second. 

If men of wit, who think fit to write for 
the stap, instead of this pitiful way of giv- 
ing deh^ht, would turn their thoughts upon 
nunng it from such good natural impulses 
as are in the audience, but are choeiLed up 
by vice and luxury, they would not only 

J»lease, but befriend us at the same time, 
f a man had a mind to be new in his way 
of writing, might not he who is represented 
as a fine gentleman, though he betrays the 
hofumr and bed of his neignbour and friend, 
and lies with half the women in the play, 
and is at last rewarded with her of the best 
character in it; I say, upon giving the co- 
medy another cast, might not such a one 
divert the audience ouite as well, if at the 
catastrophe he were lound out for a traitor, 
and met with contempt accordingly? There 
is seldom a person devoted to above one 
datiing vice at a time, so that there is room 
enough to catch at men's hearts to their 
good and advantage, if the poets wiU at- 
tempt it with the honesty which becomes 
their character. 

There is no man who loves his bottie or 
his mistress, in a manner -so very aban- 
doned, as not to be capable of relishing an 
agreeable character, that is in no way a 
slave to either of those pursuits. A man 
that ts temperate^ generous, valiant, chaste, 



• Tto appemnee •f Lady Mary, a rope-dancer at 
g»|fgotoia»w ftir, fsve occasion to thit woper animad- 



faithful, and honest, may, at the same time, 

have wit, humour, mirth, good breeding, 
and gallantry. While he exerts these lat- 
ter qualities, twenty occasions might be in- 
vented to show he is master of the other 
noble virtues. Such characters would smite 
and reprove the heart of a man cf sense, 
when he is given up to his pleasures. He 
would see he has been mistaken all this 
while, and be convinced that a sound con- 
stitution and an innocent mind, are the true 
insredients for becoming and ehioyinglife. 
AD men of true taste would call a man of 
wit, who should turn his ambition this way, 
a friend and benefactor to his countrv; but 
I am at a loss what name they would give 
him, who makes use of his capacity for 
contrary purposes. R. 
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Omnes ut tecum meritit pro talitms annof 
Exigat, et pulcbra ftciat te prole parentenu 

Firf. JBn. 1. 78. 
To crown tby worth, wbe thall be ever thine. 
And make thee ftther of a faeauteoni line. 

An ingenious correspondent, Vfy a 
spriehtiy wife, will always have the last 
word. 1 did not think my last letter to the 
deformed fraternity would have occasioned 
anjy answer, especially since I had pro- 
mised them so sudden a visit; but as tiiey 
think they cannot show too great a venera- 
tion for my person, they have already sent 
me up an answer. As to the proposal of a 
marriage between myself ana the match- 
less Hecatissa, I have but one objection to 
it; which is, that all the society will expect 
to be acquainted witii her; and who can be 
sure of keeping a woman's heart long,, 
where she may nave so much dioice? I 
am the more alarmed at tiiis, because the 
lady seems particularly smitten with men 
of their make. 

I believe I shall set my heart upon her; 
and think never the worse of my mistress 
for an epigram a smart fellow writ, as he 
thought, against her; it does but the more 
recommend her to me. At the same time 
I cannot but discover that his malice is 
stolen from Martial: 

' Tacta plaeet, audita plaoet« si non videare, 
Tota plaoet ; neutro, si videare, places/ 
* Whilst Id the dark on thy toft hand I hung. 
And heard the tempting Syren in thy tongue. 
What flames, what darts, what anguish, I endoTd! 
But when the candle enter'd, I was cur'd/ 

' Your letter to us we have received, as 
a signal mark of your favour and brotheiiy 
affection. We shall be heartily glad to see. 
your short face in Oxford: and since the 
wisdom of our legislature has been immor- 
talized in ycniT speculations, and our perso- 
nal deformities in some sort by you recorded 
to all posterity; we hold cursclves in grati- 
tude bound to receive, with the highest re- 
spect, all such persons as for their extraor- 
dinary merit you shall think fit, from time 
tp time, to recommend ^to the boanL A^ 
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Ibr the Pictiah damsd* we liaye an easy 
chair prepared at the upper end of the 
table; which we doubt not but she will 
grace wi^ a very hideous aspect, and 
much better become the seat in the native 
and unaffected uncomeliness of her person, 
than with all the superficial airs of the 
pencil, which (as you have very ingeniously 
observed) vanish with a breath, and the 
most innocent adorer may deface the shrine 
wiUi a salutation, and in the literal sense of 
our poets, snatch and imprint his balmy 
kisses, and devour her meltinp^ lips. In. 
short, the only faces of the Pictish kind 
that will endure the weather, must be of 
Dr. Carbuncle's die; though his, in truth, 
has cost him a world the painting; but 
i$sn he boasts with Zeuxes, in setemiUUem 
JHngo; and oft jocosely tells the fair ones, 
would they acquire colours that would stand 
, kis^g, they must no lon^r paint, but drink 
* for a complexion: a maxim that in this our 
age has b^n pursued with no iU success ; and 
has been as admirable in its effects, as the 
famous cosmetic mentioned in the Postman, 
and invented by the renowned British Hip- 
pocrates of the pestle and mortar; making 
Uie party, after a due course, rosy, hale, 
and airy; and the best and most approved 
receipt now extant, for the fever of the 
spirits. But to return to our female candi- 
date, who, I understand is returned to her- 
self, and will no longer hang out false 
colours; as she is the first pf her sex that 
has done us so great an honour, she will 
certainly m a very short time, both in prose 
and verse, be a lady of the most celebrated 
deformity now living, and meet with many 
admirers here as fnghtful as herself. But 
being a long-headed gentlewoman, I am 
apt to imagine she has some further design 
than you have yet penetrated; and perhaps 
has more mind to the Spectator than any 
of his fraternity, as the person of all the 
world she could like for a paramour. And 
if so, really I cannot but applaud her choice, 
and should be glad, if it might lie in my 
power, to effect an amicable accommoda- 
tion betwixt two faces of such diflFerent ex- 
tremes, as the only pos^ble expedient to 
mend the breed, and rectify the physiog- 
nomy of the family on both udes. And 
i^^n, as she is a lady of a very fluent elo- 
cution, you need not fear that your first 
child will be bom dumb, which other¥rise 
you might have reason to be apprehensive 
o£ To be plain with you, I can see no- 
thing shocking in it; for though she has not 
a £ace like a john-apple, yet as a late fnend 
of mine, who at sixty-five ventured on -a 
lass of fifteen, very trec^uently in the re- 
maining five years of his life gave me to 
understand, that as old as he then seemed, 
when they were first married he and his 
spouse could make but fourscore; so may 
madam Hecatissa very justly allege here- 
after, that as kmg-visaged as she may then 
be thought, upon their wedding-day Mr. 
Spectator and she had but haff an ell of 
13 



face betwixt them; and ^s my worthy 
predecessor, Mr. Sergeant Chin, always 
maintained to be no more than the true 
oval proportion between man and wife. 
But as this may be a new thing to you, who 
have hitherto had no expectations from 
women, I shall allow you what time you 
think fit to consider on it; not without some 
hope of seeing at last your thoug;hts here- 
upon subjoined to mine, and which is an 
honour much desired by, sir, your assured 
ftiend, and most humble servant, 

* HUGH GOBLIN, Frsetes.' 

The following letter has not much in it, 
but as it is written in my own praise, I can- 
not from my heart suppress it 

' Sir, — ^You proposed in your Spectator 
of last Tuesday, Mr. Hobbs's hypothesis 
for solving that very odd phenomenon of 
laughter. You have made the hypothesis 
valuable by espousing it yourself; forbad 
it continued Mr. Hobbs^s, nobody would 
have minded it. Now here this perplexed 
case arises. A certain company laughed 
very heartily upon the reading ol that very 
paper of yours; and the truth of it is, he 
must be a man of more than ordinary 
constancy that could stand out against so 
much comedy, and not do as we did. Now 
there are few men In the worid so far lost 
to all good sense, as to look upon you to be 
a man in a state of folly '* inierior to him- 
self." — ^Pray then how do you justify your 
hypothesis of laughter? 

* Your most humble, Q. R. * 

* Ttaonday, the 86th of the month of ftols. 

* Sir, — ^In answer to your letter, I must 
desire you to recollect yourself; and you 
will find, that when you did me the honour 
to be so merry over my paper, you laughed 
at the idk^ the German courtier, the gaper, 
the merry-andrew, the haberdasher, the 
biter, the butt, and not at 

' Your humble servant, 

R, 'THE SPECTATOR,' 
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A liqqando bonoa dormitat Homeraa, 

Htr. An PmL v«r. 350. 
HoBMT lilaiMlf bath been oteetv^d to nod. 



My correspondents grow so numer(nu» ^ 
that I cannot avoid mquently inserting 
thdr applications to me, 

' Mr. Spectator,— I am glad I can m 
form you, that your endeavours to adoni 
that sex, which is the fairest part of the 
viable creation,- are well received, and like 
to prove not unsuccessfuL The tiiumph 
of J>aphne over her sister Lstitia has 
been the subject of conversation at several 
tea-tables where I have b^en present; and 
I have observed the fair circle not a little 
pleased to find you considering them as 
reawnable creature^ and endeaTouxini; to 
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banish that Mahometan custom, which had 
too much prevailed even in this island, of 
treating women as if they had no souls. 
I must do them the justice to say, that there 
seems to be nothing wanting to the finish- 
ing of these lovely pieces of human nature, 
b^des the turning and applying their am- 
bition properly, and the Keeping them up 
to a sense of what is their true merit 
Epictetus, that plain, honest philosopher, 
as litde as he had of gallantry, appears to 
have understood them, as well as the i>o- 
lite St Evremont, and has hit this XMint 
very luckily. ' When young women,* says 
he, * arrive at a certain age, they hear 
themselves called Mistresses, and are 
made to believe that their only business is 
to please the men; they immediately begin 
to dress, and place all their hopes in tne 
adorning of their persons; it is therefore,' 
continues he, * worth the while to endea- 
vour by all means to make them sensible 
that the honour paid to them is only upon 
account of their conducting themselves 
with virtue, modesty, and discretion.' 

*Now, to pursue the matter yet further, 
and to render your cares for the improve- 
ment of the lair ones more effectual, I 
would propose a new method, like those 
applications which are said to convey their 
virtue by svmpathy; and that is, that in 
f order to emoellish tne mistress, you should 
•^\1 I give a new education to the lover, and 
^ ' teach the men not to be any longer dazzled 
by false charms and unreal beauty. I can- 
not but think that if our sex knew always 
how to place their esteem justjy, the other 
would not be so often wanting to them- 
selves in deserving it For as the being 
enamoured with a woman of sense and vir- 
tue is an improvement to a man's under- 
standing and morals, and the passion is 
ennobled by the object which inspires it; 
so on the other side, the appearing amiable 
to a man of a wise and elegan^ mind, car- 
ries in itself no small degree of merit -and 
accomplishment I conclude, therefore, 
ttiat one way to make the women yet more 
agreeable is, to make the men more vir- 
tuous. I am, ar, your most humble ser- 
vant, it B.' 

•April 26th. 

*SiR, — ^Yours of Saturday last I read, 
not without some resentment; but I will 
suppose, when you say you expect an in- 
undation of ribands and brocades, and to 
see many new vanities which the women 
will fall into upon a peace with France, 
that you intend only the unthinking part 
of our sex; and what methods can reauce 
them to reason is hard to imagine. 

*But, Mr, there are others yet, that 
your instructions might be of great use to, 
who, after their best endeavours, arc some- 
times at a loss to acquit themselves to a cen- 
sorious world. I am far from thinking you 
can altogether disapprove of conversation 
betvreeQ ladies and gentlemen* regulated by 



the rules of honour and prudence; and 
have thought it an observation not ill-made, 
that where that was wholly deiued, the 
women lost their wit, and tne men tiieir 
good manners. It is, sure, from those im- 
proper liberties you mentioned, that a sort 
of undistinguishing people shall banisk 
from their drawing-rooms the best-bred 
men in the worid, and condemn those that 
do not Your stating this point might, I 
think, be of good use, as well as much 
oblige, sir, your admirer and most humble 
servant, ANNA BELLA.' 

No answer to this, till Anna Bella sends 
a description of ^ose she calls the best- 
bred men in the world. 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I am a gentleman 
wbo for many years last past have been 
well known to be truly splenetic, and that*^ 
my spleen arises from naviilgcontracted so 
gi^t a delicacy, by reading the best au- 
tnors, and keepmg the most refined com- 
pany, that I cannot bear the least impro- 
priety of laneuage, or rusticity of behaviour. 
Now, sir, I nave ever looked upon this as 
a wise distemper; but by late observations 
find, that every heavy wretch, who has no- 
thing to say, excuses his dulness by com- 
plainine or the spleen. Nay, I saw the«^ 
other day, two fellows in a tavern kitchen 
set up for it, call for a pint and pipes, and 
only oy guzzling liquor, to each other's 
health, and by wafting smoke in each 
other's face, pretend to throw off the 
spleen. I appeal to you whether these 
cushonours are to be done to the distemper 
of the ereat and the polite. I beseech you, 
dr, to mform these teUows that they have 
not the spleen, because they cannot talk • 
without the help of a glass at their mouths, 
or convey their meaning to each other 
without the interposition of clouds. If you 
will not do this' with all speed, I assure you, 
for my part, I will wholly quit the disease, • 
and for the future be merry with the vul- 
gar. I am, sir, your humble servant* 

• Sir,— This is to let you understand that 
I am a reformed Surer, and conceived a 
detestation for that practice from what you 
have writ upon the subject But as yea 
have been very severe upon the behaviour 
of us men at divine service, I hope you will 
not be so apparently partial to the women, 
as to let them go wholly unobserved. If 
they do every thmg that is possible to at- 
tract our eyes, are we more culpable than 
they, for looking at them? I happoied last 
Sunday to be shut into a pew, which was 
full of young ladies in the bloom of youth 
and beauty. When the service began, I 
had not room to kneel at the confession, 
but as I stood kept my eyes from wander- 
ing as well as I was able, till one of the 
young ladies, who is a Peeper, resolved to 
bring down my looks and nx my devotion 
on herself. You are to know, sir, that a 
Peeper wctks with her hands, eyes» and 
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fen; one of which is continually in motion, 
while she thinks she is not actually the ad« 
miration of some <^ler or starcr in the con- 
gregation. As I stood utterly at a loss how 
to behave myself, surrounded as I was, 
this Peeper so placed herself as to be 
kne^ng just before me. She displayed the 
most beautiful bosom imaginable, which 
heaved and fell with some fervour, while a 
delicate well-shaped arm held a fan over 
ner face. It was not in nature to command 
Cffie's eyes from this object I could not 
avoid taking notice also of her fan, which 
had on it various figures very improper to 
behold on that occasion. There lay m the 
body of the piece a Venus under a purple 
canopy furled with curious wreaths of dra- 
pery, half naked, attended with a train of 
Cupids, who were busy in fiajming her as 
she slept Behind her was drawn a satyr 
peeping over the silken fence, and threat- 
ening to break through it I frequently 
offered to turn my aght another way, but 
was still detsdned by the fascination of the 
Peeper's eyes, who had long practised a 
skill in them, to recal the parting glances 
of her beholders. You see my complaint, 
and I hope you will take these mischievous 
people, the Peepers, into your considera- 
tion. I doubt not but you will think a 
Peeper as much more pernicious than a 
Starer, as an ambuscade is more to be fear- 
ed than an open assault I am> Sir, your 
most obedient servant ' 

"This Peeper usingboth fan and eyes, to 
be considered as a JPict, and proceed ac- 
cordingly. 

'King Latinus to the Spectator, 
greeting. 

'Though some may think we descend 
from our imperial dignity, in holding cor- 
respondence with a private literato; vet as 
we nave great respect to ail good mten- 
tions for our service, we do not esteem it 
beneath us to return you our royal thanks 
for what vou have {niblished in our behalf, 
while under confinement in the enchanted 
castle of the Savoy, and for your mention of 
A subsidy for a prmce in misfortune. This 
your timely zeal has inclined the hearts of 
divers to be uding unto us, if we could 
propose the means. We have taken their 
good-will into consideration, and have con- 
^trived a method which will be easy to 
those who shall give the aid, and not unac- 
ceptable to us who receive it A concert 
of music shall be prepared at Haberdash- 
er's-hall, for Wednesday the second of 
May, and we will honour the said entertain- 
ment with our own presence, where etch 
person shall be assessed but at two shQ- 
ungs and sixpence. What we expect from 
you is, that you publish these our royal in- 
tentions, with injunction that they be read 
at all tea-tables within the cities 6[ London 
and Westminster; and so we bid you 
heartily farewell. 

'LATINUS, JDng of the VoUdaM^ 



•Giveu at air court in Vinegar-yard, 
story the third from the earth, April 28, 
iril.' R. 
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Strenoa nos uereet inertia. 

Hn. Lib. S. Ep. xi. 98. 
Labofioua idlencM our powen employa. 

The following letter being the first that 
I have received from the learned university 
of Cambridge, I could not but do myself 
the honour of publishing it It gives an ac- 
count of a new sect of philosophers which 
has arose in that famous residence of leam- 
ine^; and is, perhaps, the only sect this age 
is likely to produce. 

* Cambridge, April 26. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^Believing you to be 
an universal encourager of liberal arts and * 
sciences, and glad of any information froni 
the learned world, I thought an account of 
a sect of philosopher^ very freouent among 
us, but not taken notice of as tar as I can 
remember, by any writers, either ancient 
or modem, would not be unacceptable to 
you. The philosophers of this sect are 
m the language ot our imiversity called 
Loungers. I am of opinion, that, as in many < 
other things, so likewise in this, the an- 
cients have been defective; vi^i in men- 
tioning no philosophers of this sort Some 
indeea will affirm that they are a kind of 
Peripatetics, because we see them conti- 
nually walkmg about But I would have 
these gent^pnen consider, that though the 
ancient Peripatetics walked much, yet they 
wrote much also; witness, to the sorrow of 
this sect, Aristotle and others; whereas it 
is notorious that most of our professors 
never lay out a farthing either in pen, ink, 
or paper. Others are for deriving them 
from Diogenes, because several of the lead- 
ing men of the sect have a great deal of 
cynical humour in them, and delight much 
in sunshine. But then, again, Diogenes was 
content to have his constant habitation in a 
narrow tub, whilst our philosophers are so 
far from being of his opinion, that it is 
death to them to be confined within the 
limits of a good handsome convenient cham- 
ber but for half an hour. Others there are 
who from the clearness of their heads de- 
duce the pedigree of loungers from that 
great man (I think it was either Plato or 
Socrates) who, after all his study and 
learning, professed, that all he then knew 
was, that ne knew nothing. You easily see 
this is but a shallow argument, and may 
be soon confoted. 

*I have with great pains and industry 
made my observaUon trom time to time 
upon these sages; and having now all ma- 
terials ready, am compiling a treatise, 
wherein I shall set forth the rise and pro- 

Sess of this famous sect, together with 
eir maxims, austerities, manner of living, 
&C. Having prevailed with a fi^end whc 
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designs shortlf to pablish a new edition of 
Diogenes Laertius, to add this treatise of 
mine by way of supplement; I shall now, 
to let the world see what may be expected 
from me (first begging Mr. Spectator's 
leave that the world majr see it) briefly 
touch upon some of my chief observations, 
and then subscribe myself your humble 
servant In the first place I shall giYe you 
two or three of their maxims: the funda- 
mental one, upon which their whole system 
is built, is this, viz. 'That time being an 
* implacable enemy to, and destroyer ol all 
things, ought to be psdd in his own coin, 
and be destroyed and murdered without 
mercy, by all the ways that can be invent- 
ed. * Another favourite sayine^ of theirs is, 
*That business was only aedgned for 
knaves, and study for blockheads.' A 
third seems to be a ludicrous one, but has 
a great effect upon their lives; and is this, 
* That the devil is at home. ' Now for their 
manner of living: and here I have a large 
field to expatiate in; but I shall reserve 
particulars for my intended discourse, and 
now only mention one or two of their 
principal exercises. The elder proficients 
employ themselves in inspecting morea ho- 
minum muttoruMj in getting acquainted 
with all the signs and windows in the town. 
Some are arrived to so great a knowledge, 
that they Can tell every time any butcher 
kills a calf, every time an old woman's cat 
IS in the straw; and a thousand other mat- 
ters as important One ancient philosopher 
:Contemplates two or three hours every day 
over a sun-dial; and is true to the diali 



-As the dial to tbe nin, 



Although it be not dione apoQ, 

Our younger students are content to carry 
their speculations as yet no farther than 
bowling-greens, billiard-tables, and such 
like places. This may serve for a sketch 
of my design; in which I hope I shall have 
your encouragement I am, Sir, yours.' 

I must be so just as to observe I have for^ 
merly seen of this sect at our other univer- 
sity; though not distinguished by the ap- 
pellation which the learned historian, my 
correspondent, reports they bear at Cam- 
bridge, They were ever looked upon as a 
people that impaired themselves more by 
their strict appfication to the rules of their 
order, than any other students whatever. 
Others seldom hurt themselves any further 
than to gain weak eyes, and sometimes 
headaches; but these philosophers are 
seized sdl over with a general inability, in- 
dolence, and weariness, and a certain impa- 
tience of the place they arc in, with a hea- 
viness in remonng to another. 

The loungers are satisfied with bdng 
merely part of the number of mankind, 
without distinguishing- themseWes firom 
amongst them. They may be swd rather 
to suffer their tim s to pass than to spend it 
without regard to the past, or prospect of 
the fiitare. All they know. oTthis life is 



only the present instaiit, and do not taste 
even that When one of this order hap- 
pens to be a man of fortime» the expense 
of his time is transferred to his coach and 
horses, and his life is to be measured by « 
their motion, not his own enjoyments or 
sufferings. The chief entertainment one 
of these philosophers can possibly propose 
to himself, is to get a relish of dress. This, 
methinks, might ^versify the person he is 
weary of (his own dear self) to himself, r 
have known these two amusements make 
one of these philosophers make a very 
tolerable figure in the world; with variety 
of dresses in public assemblies in town, 
and quick motion of his horses out of it; 
now to Bath, now to Tunbridge, then to 
Newmarket and then to London, he haa 
in process of time brought it to pass, that 
his coach .and his horses have been men- 
tioned in ah those places. When the loun* 
gers leave an academic life, and instead ci 
this more elegant way of appearing in the 
polite worid, retire to the seats of their an* 
cestors, they usually join a pack of dogs, 
and employ their days in defending their 
poultry from foxes; I do not know any 
other method that any of this order have 
ever taken to make a noise In the worid; 
but I shall enquire into such about this 
town as have arrived at the dignity of being 
loungers by the force of natural parts, 
without having ever seen a university; and 
send my correspondent for the embellish* 
ment or his book, the names and history 
of those who pass their lives without any 
incidents at all; and how they shift coffee- 
houses and chocolate-houses from hour to 
hour, to get over the insupportable labour 
of doing nothing. R. 
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^iBtuset in jecore ^gro 

NaiKwitur Domin i JPtn, Sat. ▼. 191. 

Our poMions play the tyrant in oar Ineasta. 
Most of the trades, profesnons, and 
ways of living among mankind, take their 
original either from the love of pleasure or f 
the fear of want The former, when it/ 
becomes too violent, degenerates into luxu- 
ry, and the latter into avarice. As these 
two principles of action draw different 
ways^ Persius has g^ven us a very humour- 
ous account of a young fellow who was 
roused out of his bed in order to be sent 
upon a long voyage, by Avarice, and after- 
wards overpersuaded and kej^ at home 
by Luxury. I shall set down the pleadings 
oi^hese two imaginary persons, as they are 
in the original, with "Mr. Dryden's tran»- 
lationof them: 

Mane, piger, •tertia : earge, inqnit Ayaritia ; 9^ 
Bane. Negaa, Inatat, aurge, inqnit. Nonquea fitaii*. 
Et quid agam 7 Bogitas 7 laperdas advebe ponto, 
Castorenm, stniipas, ebenam. thoa, lubriea Ooa. 
Tolle veeena srimoa piper e if tiente eamelo 
Vena aliqnid; Jura. Bed Jupiter audkt. / 
Baro, reguatattun tic ito teiabraia aaliaam 
Ooatentiu poniw^ 11 vlvtra c«iA livs 
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Jun pnnk pellam Mittlaetvft, et mnofkonm aplM; 
Oeyiu M D*v«B. Nil olMtit q«in trabe vmu 
^tnim raplu, nisi Mten Laziiria aate 
fleanctum monaat ; Qmo Made insane rais f Quo 7 
aaidtiUviif CyidonbpBCSonmaacala bilic 
latomait, qnam Donextiazerit wna dcuus ? 
Tan* mare tranailiaa 7 Tibl torta cannabe ftilto 
Cttna sit in tranatror? Vetantanumqae rubellttm 
Ezhalet Tapida laaum pice Kssilia obba I 
doid petit f Ut ouninu, qnoa hie qoiacunca 
Natrieraa, perfant avidoa audare deaneee ? 
Indulge genlo : earpamoa daleia ; noetrum eat 
Quod Tivia ; dnia, et vanes, et fkbiiia fles. 
Vive aemor letki; Aigit bora.. Hoc qaod loquoir, 

indeest. 
Bn qoid afis f Duplici in diyeraom seinderis hamo. 
Hunodae, an Bane seqaeris 7—' 8aL v. 193. 

* Whether alone or in thy harlot^s lap, - 

Whan thou woaldst take a laxjr morning's aa^; 

Up, ap, saya Avarice ; tiioa snor'st again, 

Stretthest thy limbs, and yawn'st, but all in vain. 

The rugged tyrant no denial takes ; 

At bis command th* nnwiUina slomrd wakes. 

What mast I do 7 he cries ; What 7 says his lord; 

Why rim, make ready, and go straight aboard; 

With ftsh, from Euxine seas, thy vessel fteicht ; 

Plax, castor, Coan wines, the precioua weight 

or pepper, and Sabean incense, take 

With thy own hands, from the lir*d earners back. 

And with post-haste thy running markets malce; 

Be safe to turn the penny ; lie and swear ; 

*Tis wholesome sin : but Jove, thou say'st will bear. 

Bwear, fool, or starve, for the dilemma's even ; 

A tradesman thou I and hope to go to hoav'n 7 

Resolved fhr sea, the slaves thy baggage pack. 
Each saddled with bis burden on his back: 
Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he, 
That soA, voluptuous prince, calPd Luxury ; 
And he may ask this civil question ; Friend, 
What dost thou make a shipboard 7 To wliat end 7 
Art tiMMi of Rethlem*s noble college free 7 
Stark, staring mad, that thou would'st tempt the sea7 
CabbM in a cabin, on a matrass laid. 
On a brown George, with kway swabbers fed ; 
Dead wine, that stinks of the Borachio, sup 
fVom a fowl jack, or gieasy maple cup 7 
Say would'st thou bear all this, to raise thy store, 
From six i* th' hundred to six hundred moiaf 
Indulge, and to thy genius fteely aive ; 
For, not to live at ease, is not to live. 
Death stalks behind thee, and each flying hoar 
Does some loose remnant of thy lift devour. 
Live, while ihou liv'st ; for death will mate ua all 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 
Speak : wilt thou Avarice or Pleasure choose 
To be thy lord 7 Take one, and one refuae.* 

When a govermnent flourishes in con- 
quests, and is secure from ford^ attacks^ 
it naturally &lls into all the pleasures of 
luxury; and as these pleasures are very 
expensive, they put those who are ad- 
dicted to them upon raisine fresh supplies 
of money, by all the methods of rapacious- 
nessand corruption; so that avarice and 
luxury very often become one complicated 
principle of action, in those whose hearts 
are wnoUy set upon ease, magnificence, 
and pleasure. The most elegant and cor- 
rect of all the Latin historians observes, 
that in his time, when the most formidable 
states of the world were subdued by the Ro- 
mans, the republic sunk into those two vices 
of u quite different nature, luxury and ava- 
rice:* and accordingly describes Catiline as 
one who coveted the wealth of other men, 
at the same time that he squandered away 
his own. This observation on the com- 
monw^th, when it was in its height of 
power and riches, holds good of all go- 
vernments that are settled in a state of ease 

* Alteni appetena, mi proflitaa^— 4bl. 



Aid prosperity. At such times men natur- 
ally endeavour to Outshine one another in 
pomp and splendour, and having no fears to 
alarm them from abroad* indulge them- 
selves in the enjoyment of aU the plea- 
sures they can get into their possession; 
which naturally produces avarice, and 
an immoderate pursuit after wealUi and 
riches. 

As I was humouring myself in the specu- 
lation of those two great principles of ac^ 
tion, I could not torbear throwing my 
thoughts into a little kind of allegory or 
fable, with which I shall here present my 
reader. 

There were two very powerful tyrants 
engaged in a perpetual war against each 
other, the name of the first was Luxury, 
and of the second Avarice. The aim of 
each of them was no less than universal 
monarchy over the hearts of mankind. 
Luxury had many generals under him, 
who did him great service, as Pleasure, 
Mirth, Pomp, and Fashion, Avarice was 
likewise very strong in his officers, being 
faithfully served by Hunger, Industry, 
Care, and Watchfulness: he had likewise 
a privy-counsellor who was always at hia 
eloow, and whispering sonvething or other 
in his* ear: the name of this priyf-coun- 
sellor was Poverty. As Avarice con- 
ducted himself by the counsels of Poverty, 
his antagonist was entirely guided by the 
dictates and advice of Plenty, who was his 
first counsellor and minister of state, that 
concerted all his measures for him, and 
never departed out of his sight While 
these two great rivals were tlius contend- 
ing for empire, their conquests were very 
various. Luxury got possesion of oner 
heart, and Avarice of another. The father 
of a family would often range himself un- 
der the banners of Avarice, and the son 
under those of Luxury. The wife and the 
husband would often declare themselves 
on the two different parties; nay, the same 
person would very often side with one in 
nis youth, and revolt to the other in his old 
age. Indeed the wtse men of the world 
stood netiter; but alas? their numbers were 
not considerable. At length, when these 
two potentates had wearied themselves with 
wagii'.g war upon one another, they agreed 
upon an interview, at which neither of 
their counsellors were to be present It is 
said that Luxury began the parley, and af- 
ter having represented the endless state of 
war in which they were engaged, told his 
enemy, with a frankness of heart which is 
natural to him, that he believed they two 
should be very good friends were in not for 
the instigations of Poverty , that pernicious 
counsellor, who made an ill use of his ear, 
and filled him with groundless apprehen- 
sions and prejudices. To this Avarice re- 
plied, that he looked upon Plenty (the (irst 
minister of his antagcmist) to be a much 
more destructive counsellor than Poverty, 
for that he was perpetually suggesting 
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])leasure8» banishing all the necessarv caft< 
tians af;ainst want, and consequently un- 
dermining those principles on which the 
government of Avarice was found»l. At 
last» in order to an accommodation, they 
agreed upon this preliminary; that each of 
them should immet^tely dismiss his privy- 
counsellor. When things were thus far 
acjyusted towards a peace, all other differ- 
ences were soon accommodated, insomuch 
that for the futore they resolved to live as 
good friends and confederates, and to share 
between them whatever conquests were 
made on either side. For this reason, we 
now find Luxury and Avarice taking pos- 
session of the same heart, and dividine the 
same person between them. To which I 
shall only add, that since the discarding of 
the counsellors above-mentioned. Avarice 
supplies Luxury in the room of Plenty, as 
Luxury prompts Avarice in the place cf 
Poverty. C. 
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Happy in their miitafce. 

TH|k Americans believe that all crea- 
tures rmve souls, not only men and women, 
but brutes, vegetables, nay, even the most 
inanimate things, as stocks and stones. 
They believe the same of all the works of 
art, as of knives, boats, looking-glasses; 
and that as any of these tlungs pensh, thdr 
souls go into another worlo, which is in- 
habited by the ghosts of men and women. 
For this reason they always place by tlie 
corpse of thdr dead friend a bow ana ar- 
rows, that he may make use of the souls oi 
them in the other world, as he did of their 
wooden bodies in this. How absurd soever 
such an opinion as this may appear, our 
European philosophers have maintained 
sevem notions altogether as improbable. 
Some of Plato's follow^*s in particular, 
when the^ talk of the woriid of idfeas, enter- 
tain us with substances and beings no less 
extravagant and chimerical. Many Aris- 
totelians have Ukewise spoken as unintelli- 
gibly of their substantial forms. I shall 
only instance Albertus Magnus, who, in 
his (tissertation upon the load-stone, ob- 
serving that fire will destroy its magnetic 
virtues, tells us that he took particular no- 
tice, cf dne as it lay glowing amidst a heap 
of burning coals, and that lie pereeived a 
certain blue vapour to arise from it, which 
he believed mi(tht be the substantial form, 
Chat is in our West Indian phrase, the soul 
c^the loadstone. 

There is a tradition among the Ameri- 
cans, that one of thdr countr3rmen de- 
scended in a viaon to the great repository 
of souls, or, as we call it here, to the other 
worid; and that upon his return he gave 
his friends a distinct account of e^i^ery tmng 
he saw fUDOQg those regions of the dead. A 
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friend of mine, whom I have formerly men- 
tioned, prevailed upon one of the interpre- 
ters of the Indian kin^ to inquire of them, 
if pos^ble, what tradition they have among 
them of this matter: which, as well as he 
could learn by many questions which he 
asked them at several times, was in sub- 
stance as follows:— 

The visionary, whose name was Marra- 
ton, after having travelled for a long space 
under a hollow mountain, arrived at length 
on the confines of this world of spirits, but 
could not enter it by reason of a thick forest 
made up of bu^es, brambles, and pointed 
thorns, so perplexed and interwoven with 
one another, that it was imposable to find 
a passage through it Whilst he was look- 
iiif about for some track or pathway that 
might be worn in any part of it, he saw a 
huge lion crouched under the dde of it, 
who kept his eye upon him in the same 
posture as when he watches for his prey. 
The Indian immediately started back, 
whilst the lion rose wita a spring, and 
leaped towards him. Bdng whoUy desti- 
tute of all other weapons, he stooped down 
to take up a huge stone in his hand; but to 
his infinite surprise grasped nothing, and 
found the supposed stone to be only the ap- 
parition of one. If he was disappointed on 
this side, he was as much pleased on the 
other, when he found the lion, which had 
seized on his left shoulder, had no power 
to hurt him, and was only the ghost of that 
ravenous creature which it appeared to be. 
He no sooner got rid of this impotent ene- 
my, but he marched up to the wood, and 
after having surveyed it for some time, en- 
deavoured to press into one part of it that 
was a little thinner than the rest; when 
again, to his great surprise, he found the 
bushes made no redstance, but that he 
walked through briars and brambles with 
the same ease as through the open air; and 
in short, that the whole' wood was nothing 
else but a wood of shades. He immediately 
concluded, that this huge thicket of thorns 
and brakes was design^ as a kind of fence 
or quickset hedge to the ghosts it enclosed; 
and that probably thdr soft substances 
might be torn by these subtle points and 
prickles, which were too weak to make 
any impressions in flesh and blood. With 
this thought he resolved to travel through 
this intricate wood; when by degrees he 
felt a gale of perfumes breathing upon him, 
that grew stronger and sweeter in propor- 
tion as he advanced. He had not proceeded 
much further, when he observed the thorns 
and briers to end, and gave place to a thou- 
sand beautiful green trees covered with 
blossoms of die finest scents and colours, 
that formed a wilderness of sweets, and 
were a kind of lining to those ragged scenes 
which he had before passed through. As 
he was coming out of this ddighnul part 
of the wood, and entering upon the plains 
it CTclosed, he saw several horsemen rush- 
ing by lum> and a little while after |^e heard 
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the cry of a pack of dogs. He had not 
listened lone before he saw the apparition 
of a milk-white steed, with a young man on 
the back of it, advancing upon fiill stretch 
-after the souls of about a hundred beagles, 
that were hunting down the ghost of a hare, 
which ran away before them with an un- 
speakable swiftness. As the man on the 
milk-white steed came by him, he looked 
upon him very attentively, and found him 
to be the voung prince 'Kicharaeua, who 
died about naif a year before, ana by rea- 
son of his great virtues, was at that time 
lamented over all the western parts of 
America. 

He had no sooner got out of the wood, but 
he was entertained with such a landscape 
of flowery plains, green meadows, running 
streams, sunny hills, and shadjr vales, as 
were not to be represented by his own ex- 
I)re8«ons, nor, as he said, by the concep- 
ticDS of others. This happy region was 
]>eopled with innumerable swarms qf spi- 
rits, who applied themselves to exercises 
and diversions, according as their fancies 
led them. Some of them were tossing the 
figure of a coit; others were pitching the 
shadow of a bar; others were breaking the 
apparition of a horse; and multitudes em- 
pioWng themselves upon ingenious handi- 
crafts with the souls of departed utensils, 
for that is the name which in the Indian 
language they give their tools when they 
are burnt or broken. As he travelled 
through this delightful scene, he was very 
often tempted to pluck the flowers that 
rose every where about him in the greatest 
variety and profusion, having never seen 
several of them in his own country: but he 
cjuickly found, that though they were ob- 
lects oi hb sight, they were not liable to 
nis touch. He at length came to the side 
of a great river, and being a good fisher- 
man himself, stood upon the Danks of it 
some time to look upcm an angler that had 
taken a great many shapes of fishes, which 
lay flouncine up and down by him. 

1 should have told my reader, that this 
Indian had been formerly married to one 
of the greatest beauties dF his country, by 
whom he had several children. This couple 
were so famous for their love and constancy 
to one another, that the Indians to this da^^, 
when they give a married man joy of his 
wife, wisn they may live together like 
Marraton and Yaratuda. Marraton had 
not stood long by the fisherman, when he 
saw the shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, 
who had for some time fixed her eyes upon 
him, before he discovered her. Her arms 
were stretched out towards him, floods of 
tears ran down her eyes. Her looks, her 
hands, her voice called him over to her; 
and at the same time seemed to tell him 
that the river was impassable. Who can 
describe the passion made up of joy, sor- 
row, love, desire, astonishment, that rose 
in the Indian upon the sight of his dear Ya- 
ratilda^ He could express it by nothmg 



but his tears, which ran like a river down 
his cheeks as he looked upon her. He had 
not stood in this posture long, before he 
plunged into the stream that lay before him; 
and finding it to be nothing but the phantom 
of a river, walked on the bottom of it till 
he arose on the other side. At his approach 
Yaratilda flew into his arms, whilst Mar- 
raton wished himself disencumbered of th^t 
body which kept her from his embraces. 
After many questions and endearments <m 
both sides, she conducted him to a bower 
which she had dressed with all the orna- 
ments that could be met with in those 
blooming re^ons. She had made it eay 
beyond imagination, and was every day 
adding something new to it As Marraton 
stood astonished at the imspeakable beauty 
of her habitaUon, and ravisned with the fra- 
prancy that came from every part of it, 
Yaratilda told him that she was'preparing 
this bower for his reception, as well Know- 
ing that his piety to his God, and his faith- 
ful dealing towards men, would certainly 
bring him to that happy place, whenever 
his life should be at an end. * She then 
brought two of her children to him, who 
died some years before, and readed with 
her in the same delightful bower; adviang 
him to breed up those others which^were 
still with him in such a manner, that they 
might hereafter all of them meet together 
in this happy place. 

The tradition tells us further, that he 
had afterwards a sight of those dismal ha- 
bitations which are the portion of ill men 
after death; and mentions several molten 
seas of eold, in which were plunged the 
souls of barbarous Europeans, who put to 
the sword so many Uiousands of poor In- 
dians for the sake of that precious metal. 
But having already touched upon the chief 
points of this tradition, and exceeded the 
measure of my paper, I shall not give any 
further account of it C« 
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Quein pnnure potnt mulier galeata pudorem. 
Que fUgit a sezu 7 Juv. Sat. vi. SSI. 

What aenw of ihame in woman't brcait can lie, 
Innr*d to armi, and her own sex to fly.— Dryrfra. 

When the wife of Hector, in Homer's 
niad, discourses with her husband about 
the battle in which he was going to engage, 
the hero, desiring her to leave the matter to 
his care, bids her go to her muds, and mind 
her spinning: by which the poet intimates 
that men and women ought to busy them- 
selves in their proper spheres, and on such 
matters only as are suitable to their respec- * 
tive sex. 

I am at this time acquainted with a young 
gentleman, who has passed a great part of 
his life in the nursery, and upon occasion 
can make a caudle or a sack-posset better 
than any man m Elngland. He is likewise a 
wonderful eritic in cambric-and muslin^ and 
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will talk an hour torether upon a sweet- 
meat He entertains bis mother every mght 
with observations that he makes ^oQi in 
town and court: as what ladr shows the 
nicest fancy in her dress; what man Af 
Quality wears the fairest wig; who has the 
finest linen, who the prettieit snuff-box, 
with many other the like curious remarks, 
that inay be made in rood company. 

On the other hand, I have very frequently 
the opportunity of seeing a run^ Andro- 
mache, who came up to town last winter, 
and is one of the greatest fox-hunters in the 
country. She talks of hounds and horses, 
and makes nothing of leaping over a ax- 
bar gate. If a man tells her a waggish 
story, she gives him a push witlv her hand 
in jest, and calls him an impudent dog; and 
if her servant neglects his business^ threat- 
ens to kick him out of the house. I have 
heard her in her wrath call a substantial 
tradesman a lousy cur; and remember one 
day, when she could not think of the name 
of a person, she described him in a latge 
company of men and ladies by the fellow 
with the broad shoulders. 

If those speeches and actions, wlueh in 
their own nature are indiflRereht, appear 
ridiculous when they proceed from a wrong 
sex, the faults and imperfections of one sex 
transplanted into another, appear black 
and monstrous. As for the men, I ^all not 
in this paper any further concern myself 

j^ about them; but as I would fain contribute 
to make womankind, which is the most 
beautiful part of the creation, entirely amia- 
ble, and wear out all those little spots and 
blemishes that are apt to rise among the 
charms which nature has poured out upon 
them, I shall dedicate this paper to their 
service. The spot which I would here en- 
deavour to clear them of, is that party rage 
which of late years is very much crept into 
their conversation. This is, in its nature, 
a male vice, and made up oi many angry 
and cruel passions that are altogether re- 
pugnant to the softness, the modesty, and 
those other endearing qualities which are 
natural to the fair sex. Women were form- 
ed to temper mankind, and soothe them into 
tenderness and compassion; not to set an 
edge upon their minds, and blow up in them 
those passions which are too apt to rise of 
their own accord. When I have seen a 
pretty mouth uttering calumnies and invec- 
tives, what would I not have given to have 
stopt it? How have I been troubled to see 
some of the finest features in the world grow 
pale, and tremble with party raee? Ca- 
milla is one of the greatest beauties in the 

« British nation, and yet values herself more 
upon being the virago of one party, than 
upon bemg the toast of both. The dear 
creature, about a week ago, encountered 
the fierce and beautiful Penthesilea across 
a tea-table; but in the height of her anger, 
as her hand chanced to shake with the 
earnestness of the dispute, she scalded her 
iinger% and spilt a dish of tea upon her 



petticoat. If ad not this accident broke off 
the debate, nobody knows where it wbuld 
have ended. 

There is one consideration ix^ich I would 
earnestly recommend to all my female rea- 
ders, aiid which, I hope, will have some 
weight with them. In short, it is this, that ' 
there is nothing so bad for the face as party 
zeal. It gives an ill-natured 'cast to the eye 
and a disagreeable sourness to the look; be- 
sides that It makes the lines too strong, and 
flushes them worse than brandy. I have 
seen a woman's face break out in heats, as 
flihe has been talking against a great lord, 
whom she had never seen in her Cfe; and 
indeed I never knew a partv-woman that 
kept her beauty for a twelve-month. I 
would therefore advise all my female rea- 
ders, as they value their complexions, to 
let alone all disputes of this nature; though 
at the same time, I would give free liberty 
to all superannuated motheriy partisans to 
be as violent as they please, since there will 
be no danger either of their spoiling their 
faces, or S their gaining converts. 

For my own part I think a man makes an 
odious and despicaUe figure that is violent 
in a party; but a woman is too sincere to t^ 
mitigate the fury of her prindples with 
temper and discretion, and to act with that 
caution and reservedness which are requi- 
site in our sex. When this unnatural zeal 
Sts into them, it throws them into ten 
ouaand heats and extravagancies; their 
generous souls set no bounds to their love, 
or to their hatred; and whether a whig or 
a tory, a lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or 
a puppet-show, be the object of it, the pas- *^ 
aon, while it reigns, engrosses the wlude 
woman. ^ 

I remember when Dr. Titus Oates* wks^?^ 
in all his glory, I accompanied my friend 
WiU Honeycomb in a visit to a lady of his 
acquaintance. We were no sooner sat 
down, but upon casting my eyes about the 
room, I foimd in almost every comer of it 
a print that represented the doctor in all 
maenitudes and dimensions. A littie after, 
as tne lady was discoursing with my friend, 
and held her snuff-box in her hand, who ^^ 
should I see in the lid of it but the doctoTi 
It was not long after this when she had oc- 
casion for her handkerchief, which, upon 
the first opening, discovered among the 
plaits of it the figure of the doctor. Upon 
this my friend will, who loves raillery, 
told her, that if he was in Mr. Truelove's 
place rfor that was the name of her hua- 
CMuid} ne should be made as uneasy by a 
handkerchirf as ever Othello was. * I am 
afraid,' said she, 'Mr. Honeycomb, you 
are a tory: tell me trulv, are you a ftiend 
to the doctor, or not?^ Will, instead of 
making her a reply, smiled in her face (for 
indeed she was very pretty) and told her, 
that one of her patches was dropping off. 



^Olw name of Dr. T. Oates w bera mbstitated fiir 
u of Dr. SaelMTsnll, wlio ii tte re«l penoa meut. 
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She immediately adjusted it, and looking a 
litQe seriously, 'Well,* says she, 'I will 
be hanged if you and your silent friend 
there- are not against the doctor in your 
hearts, I suspected as much by his saying 
nothing. * Upon this she took her fan in her 
hand, and upon the opening of it, {^ain dis- 
played to us the figure of the doctor, who 
was placed with great gravity among the 
sticks of it In a won^ I found that the 
doctor had taken possession of her thoughts, 
her discourse, and most of her ^miture; 
but finding myself pressed too close by her 
question, 1 winked upon my friend to take 
his.leave, which he md accordingly. 
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C7t pictBn poesto erit 

Ar. An PoeL ver. 381. 
Poemi like pteturei are. 

KoTsnrG is so much admired, i£ad so 
little understood, as wit. No author that I 
know of has written professedly upon it; 
f and as for those who make any mention of 
it, they only treat on the subject as it has 
accidentally fallen in their way, and that 
too in little short orefiections, or in general 
declamatory flourishes, without entering 
into the bottom of the matter. I hope 
therefore I shall perform an acceptable 
work to my countrymen, if I treat at large 
upon this subject; which I shall endeavour 
to do in a manner suitable to it, that I may 
not incur the censure which a famous critic^ 
bestows upon one who had written a trea- 
tise on 'the sublime' in a low grovelling 
style. I intend to lay aside a whole week 
for this undertaking, that the scheme of 
my thoughts may not be broken and in- 
terrupted; aai I dare promise myself, if 
my readers wiU give me a week's attention, 
that this great city will be very much 
changed for the better by next Saturday 
night I shall endeavour to make what "I 
say intelligible to ordinary capacities, but if 
my readers meet with any paper that in 
some parts of it may be a little out of their 
reach, I would not have them discouraged, 
for they may assure themselves the next 
shall be much clearer. 
As the great and only end of these my 

• speculations is to banish vice and ignorance 
out of the territories of Great Britain, I 
shall endeavour as much as possible to 

# establish amon^ us a taste of polite writing. 
It is with this view that I have endeavoured 
to set my readers right in several pomts 
relating to operas and tragedies; and shall 
from time to time impart my notions of 
comedy, as I think they may tend to its re- 
finement and perfection. I find by my 
bookseller, that these papers of criticism, 
with that upon humour, nave met with a 
more kind reception than indeed I could 
have hoped for from such subjects; for this 
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reason, I shall enter upon vnf present un 
d^rtaking with greater cheerfulness. 

In this, and^ne or two following papers, 
I shall trace out the history of false wit, and 
distinguish the several kinds of it as they 
have prevailed in different ages of the 
world. This I think the more necessary at 
present, because I observed there were 
attempts on foot last winter to revive some 
of those antiquated modes of wit that have 
been long exploded out of the common- 
wealth oiF letters There were several 
satires and panegyrics handed about in 
acrostic, by which means some of the most 
arrant undisputed blockheads about the 
town began to entertain ambitious thoughts, 
and to set up for polite authors. I shall 
therefore describe at length those many 
arts of false wit, in which a writer does not 
show himself a' man of a beautiful genius, 
but of great industry. 

The first species of false wit which I 
have met with is very venerable for its an- 
tiquity, and has proiduced several pieces 
which have lived very near as long as the 
Iliad itself: I mean those short poems 
printed among the minor Greek poets, 
whicl^ resemble the figure of an egg, a p^r 
of wings, an axe, a she^rtierd's pipe, and 
an altar. 

As for the first, it is a little oval poem, 
and may not improperly be called a scho- 
lar's egg. I would endeavour to hatch it, or 
in more intdlieible language, to translate it 
into English, aid not ifind the interpreta- 
tion of it very difficult; for the author seen)s 
to have been more intent upon the figure ' 
of his poem than upon the sense of it 

The pair of wings consist of twelve 
verses, or rather feathers, every verse de- 
creamng gradually in its measure according 
to its situation in the wing. The subject of 
it (as in the rest of the poems which follow) 
bears some remote affinity with the figure, 
for it describes a god of love, who is always 
painted with win^ 

The axe methinks would have been a 
^^ood figure for a lampoon, had the edge of 
It consisted of the most satirical parts of 
the work; but as it is in the original, I take 
it to have been nothing else but the posy of 
an axe which was consecrated to Mmerva, 
and was thought to have been the same 
that £peus made use of in the building of 
the Trojan horse; which is a hint I shall 
leave to the consideration of the critics. I 
am apt to think that the posy was written 
originally upon the axe, like those which 
our moaem cutlers inscribe upon their 
knives; and that therefore the posy still re- 
mains in its ancient shape, though the axe 
itself is lost 

The shepherd's pipe may be said to be 
full of music, for it is composed of nine dif- 
ferent kinds of verses, which by their seve- 
ral lengths resemble the nine stops of the 
old musical instrument, that is likewise the 
subject of the poem. 
The altar is inscribed with the epitaph 
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of Troilus the son of Hecuba; which, by 
the way, makes me believe, that these false 
pieces of wit are much mor^ ancient than 
the authors to whom they are generallv 
ascribed; at least I will never be pjersuadea, 
that so fine a writer as Theocritus could 
have been the author of any such simple 
works. 

It was impossible for a man to succeed in 
these performances who was not a kind of 
punter, or at least a designer. He was first 
of all to draw the outline of the subject 
which he intended to write upon, and after- 
wards conform the description to the figure 
of his subject The poetry was to contract 
or dilate itself according to the mould in 
which it was cast. In a word, the verses 
were to be cramped or extended to the 
dimensions of the frame that was prepared 
for them; and to undergo the fate of those 
persons whom the tyrant Procustes used 
to lodge in his iron oed; if they were too 
short, he stretched them on a rack; and if 
they were too long, chopped off a part of 
their legs, till they fitted the couch which 
he had prepared for them. 

Mr. Dryden hints at this obsolete kind 
of wit in one of the following verses in his 
Mac Flecno; which an English reader can- 
not understand, who does not know that 
there are those little poems above-men- 
tioned in the shape of wmgs and altars: 

• Choose for thy command 

Rime ppROpAil province in acrostic land ; 

There may'st tboa winns display, and altars raise, 

And torture one poor word a thousand ways.* 

This fashion of false wit was revived by 
several poets of the last age, and in par- 
ticular may be met with among Mr. Her- 
bert's p>oems; and, if I am not mistaken, in 
the translation of Du Bartas. I do not re- 
member anv other kind of work among the 
modems which more resembles the per- 
formances I have mentioned, than that 
famous picture of king Charles the First, 
which has the whole book of Psalms writ- 
ten in the lines of the face, and the hair of 
the head. When I was last at Oxford, I 
perused one of the >?hiskers, and was read- 
mg the other, but could not go so far in it as 
I would have done, by reason of the im- 
patience of mv friends and fellow-travel- 
lers, who all of them pressed to see such a 
piece of curiosity. I have since heard, that 
there is now an eminent writing-master in 
town, who has transcribed all the Old Tes- 
tament in a full-bottomed periwig; and if 
the fashion should introduce the thick kind 
of wigs, which were in vogue some years 
ago, he prr)mises to add two or three supers 
numerary locks that shall contain all the 
Apocrypha. He deagned this wig origi- 
nally for king William, having disposed of 
the two books of Kings in the two forks of 
the foretop; but that glorious monarch dy- 
ing before the wig was finished, there is a 
space left in it for the face of any one tiiat 
has a mind to purchase it 

But to return to our ancient poems in pic- 



ture. I would huml^ly propose, for the 
benefit of our modem smatterers in poetry, 
that they would imitate their brethren 
among the ancients in those ingenious de- 
vices. I have communicated this thought 
to a young poetical lover of my accjuaint- 
ance, who intends to present ms mistress 
with a copy of verses made in the shape of 
her fan: and if he tells me true, has alrea- 
dy finished the three first sticks of It He 
has likewise promised me to get the mea- 
sure of his mistress's marriage finger, with 
a design to make a posy in the fashion of a 
ring, which shall exactly fit it It is so very 
easy to enlarge upon a ^ood hint, that 1 
do not Question but my mgenious readers 
will apply whatT have siua to many other 
particulars: and that we shall see the town 
filled in a very little time with poetical tip- 
pets, handkerchiefs, snuff-boxes, and the 
like female ornaments. I shall therefore 
conclude with a word of advice to those ad- 
mirable English authors who call them- 
selves Pindaric writers, that they would ap- 
ply themselves to jthis kind of wit without loss 
of time, as being provided better than anjr 
other poets with verses of all sizes and di- 
mensions. C. 
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There is nothing more certain than that 
every man would be a wit if he could; and 
notwithstanto^ pedants of a pretended 
depth and solidity are apt to deciy the wri- 
tings of a polite author, as flash and froth, 
they all oi them show upon occasion, tliat 
they would spare no pains to arrive at the 
character of those whom they seem to des- 
pise. For this reason we oBen find them 
endeavouring at works of fancy, which cost 
them infinite pangs in the production. The 
tmth of it is, a man had better be a galley 
slave than a wit, were one to gain that title 
by those elaborate trifles which have been 
the inventions of such authors as wene 
often masters of great learning, but no 
genius. 

In my last paper* I mentioned some of 
those false wits among the ancients, and 
in this shall give the reader two or three 
other species of them, that flourished in the 
same early ages of the world. The first I 
shall produce are the lipogrammatists or 
letter-droppers of antiquity, that would take 
an exception, without any reason, against 
some particular letter in the alphabet, so 
as not to admit it once into a whole poem. 
One Tryphiodorus was a great master in 
this kind of writing. He composed an 
Odyssey or epic poem on the adventures 
of Ulysses, consisting of four and twenty 
books, havins" entirely banished the letter a 
from his first Dook, wnich was caUed Alpha 
(as luciis a non tucendo) because there was 
not an Alpha in it His second book was in* 
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Bcribed Beta for th^ same reason. In short, 
the poet excluded the whole four and twen- 
ty letters in their turns, and showed them> 
one after another, that he could do his bu- 
siness without them. 

It must have been very pleasant to have 
seen Ihis poet avoiding the reprobate letter, 
as muoh as another would a false quantity, 
fold piaking his escape from it through the 
several Greek dialects, when he was press- 
ed with it In any particular syllable. For the 
most apt and elegant word in the whole 
langua^ was rejected, like a diamond with 
a flaw m it, if it appeared blemished with 
a wrong letter. I shall onlv obsen'^e upon 
this h^, that if the work I have here 
mentioned had now beeh'extant, the Odys- 
8^ of Typhiodoms, in all probability, 
wCnild have been oftener quoted by our 
learned pedants, than the Odyssey ot Ho- 
mer. What a perpetual fijnd would it 
have been of obsolete words and phrases, 
unusual barbarisms and rusticities, absurd 
spellings, and complicated dialects ? I 
make no question but it would have been 
looked upon as one of the most valuable 
treasures of the Greek tongue. 

I find likewise among the ancients that 
ingenious kind of conceit, which the mo- 
dems distinguish by the name of a rebus, 
that does not sink a letter, but a whole 
word, by substituting a picture in its place. 
When Caesar was one ot the m&sters of the 
Roman mint, he placed the figure of an d.e- 
phant upon the reverse of the public money ; 
the word Cscsar signifying an elephant m 
the Punic language. This was artificially 
contrived by Cxsar, bec^se it was not 
lawful for a private man to stamp his own 
figure upon the coin of the commonwealth. 
Cicero, who was so called from the foun- 
der of his family^ that was marked on the 
nose with a little wen like a vetch (which 
is Cicer in Latin,) instead of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, ordered the words Marcus Tullius, 
with a figure of a vetch at the end of them, 
to be inscribed on a public monument. 
This was done probabl v to show that he 
was neither ashamed of his name or family, 
notwithstanding the envy of his competi- 
tors had often reproached him with both. 
In the same manner we read of a famous 
building that was marked in several parts 
of it with the figures of a froe; and a lizard; 
those words in Greek havmg been the 
names of the architects, who by the laws 
of their country were never permitted to 
inscribe their own names upon their works. 
For the same reason it is thought, that the 
forelock of the horse in the antique eques- 
trian statue of Marcus Aurelius, represents 
at a distance the shape of an owl, to inti- 
mate the country of the statuary, who. in 
all probability, was an Athenian. This 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among 
our own countrymen about an age or two 
ago, who did not practise it for any oblique 
rtason, as the ancients above-mentionejlf 
but purely for the sake of being witty. 



Among innumerable instances that may be 
given of this nature, I shall produce the 
device of one Mr. Newberry, as I find it 
mentioned by our learned Camden in his 
Remains. Mr. Newberry, to represent his 
name by a picture, hung up at his door the 
sign of a yew-tree, that had several berries 
upon it, and in the midst of them a great 
golden N hung upon a bough of a tree, 
which by the helb of a little false spelling 
made up the word N-ew-berry. 

I shall conclude this topic with a rebus, 
which has been lately hewn out in free- 
stone, and erected over two of the portals 
of Blenheim House, being the figure of a 
monstrous lion tearing to pieces a little 
cock. For the better understanding of 
which device, I must acquaint my English 
reader, that a cock has the misfortune to 
be called in Latin by the same word that 
signifies a Frenchman, as a lion is an em- 
blem of the English nation. Such a device 
in so noble a pile of building, looks like a 
pirn in an heroic poem; and I am very 
sorry the truly ingenious architect would 
suffer the statuary to blemish his excel- 
lent plan with so poor a conceit. But I 
hope what I have said will gain quarter for 
the cock, and deliver him out of the lion's 
paw. 

I find likewise in ancient times the con- 
ceit of making an echo talk sensibly, and 
give rational answers. If this could be ex- 
cusable in any writer, it would be in Ovid, 
where he introduces the echo as a nymph, 
before she was worn away into nothing out 
a voice. The learned Erasmus, though a 
man of wit and genius, has composed a 
dialogue upon this silly kind of device, and 
made use of an echo who seems to have 
been a very extraordinary linguist, for she 
answers the persons she tsdks with in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, according as 
she found the syllables which she was to 
repeat in any oi those learned languages. 
Hudibras, in ridicule of this false kind of 
wit, has described Bruin bewailing the toss 
of his bear to a solitary echo, who is of 
great use to the poet in several distichs» 
as she does not only repeat after him, but 
helps out his verse, and fiimishes him with 
rhymes. 

* He raff'd, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stoat Hercules for loss of Hyias ; 
Fbrcing the valleys to repeat 
The accents of his sad regret ; 
He beat his breast, and tore his hair» 
For loss of his 4enr crony bear, 
That Echo from the UoUow ground 
His doleful wailinga did resound 
More wislAiIly by many times, 
Than in small poet's splay-fbot rhymaa^ 
That make her, i« their rueful stories. 
To answer to int'rogatories, 
And most ui^conscionably depose 
Thing» of which she aothima knows ; 
And when she has said all roe cao riiy 
■Ti^ wrested to the lover's fhney. 
Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bruin, 

Art thou fled to my Echo, Riiim f 

•I thought th' hadsi seom'd to budge a step 
For fear. (Cluoth Echo) Manyrn^, 
Am I not here to take thy part? 
Then what has queird thy stuhboia tear! I 
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Have theve boBM rattled, and this head 

fik> often in thy quarrel bled 7 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it, 

For thy dear sake, (auoth she) M»m buigH 

Think'st thou *twill not be laid 'i th' dish, 

Thou tum'st thy back ? (Quoth Echo) Pith I 

To run from those th* hadst overcome 

Thus cowardly 7 (Quoth Echo) Mum, 

Bot what a vengeanee^akefl toee fly 

From me too as thine enemy 7 

Or if thou hast no thought of me, 

Nor what I have endur'd for thee, 

Yet shame and honour might prevail 

To keep thee thus from turning tail : 

For who would grudge to spend his blood in 

His honour'! cause 7 (Quoth she) A pudding.* 
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Hoc est quod pallea 7 Cur quia non prandeat. Hoe eat. 
Per*. Sat. iii. 85. 
Is it for this you gain thoae meagre looks. 
And sacrifice your dinner to your books 7 

Several kinds of false wit that vanished 
ill the refined ages of the world, discovered 
themselves again in the time of monkish 
ignorance. 

As the monks were the masters of all 
that little learning which was then extant, 
• and had their whole lives entirely disen> 
gaged from business, it is no wonder that 
several of them, who wanted genius for 
higher performances, employed many 
hours in the composition of such tricks in 
writing, as required much time and little 
capacity. I have seen half the ^neid 
turned into Latin rhymes by one of the 
beaux esprits of that dark age: who says 
in his preface to it, that the ^neid wanted 
nothing but the sweets of rhyme to make 
it the most perfect work in its kind. I have 
likewise seen a hymn in hexameters to 
the Virgin Mary, which filled a whole 
book, though it consisted but of the eight 
following words: 

* Tot. tibi, sunt, Virgo, dotes, quot, ridera, colo.* 

* Thou hast as many virtues, O Virgin, aa there are 

stars in heaven.* 

The poet rung the changes upon these 
eight several words, and by that means 
made his verses almost as numerous as 
the virtues and the stars which they cele- 
brated. It is no wonder that men who 
had so much time upon their hand did not 
only restore all the antiquated pieces of 
false wit, but enriched the world with in- 
ventions of their own. It was to this age 
that we owe the productions of an^rams, 
which is nothing else but a transmutation of 
one word into another, or the turning of 
the same set of letters into different words; 
which may change night into day, or black 
into white, if Chance, who is the goddess 
that presides over these sorts of composi- 
tion, shall so direct I remember a witty 
author, in allusion to this kind of writing, 
calls his rival, who (it seems) was distort- 
ed, and had his limbs set in places that did 
not properly belong to them, ' the anagram 
of a man.' 

When the anagrammatist takes a name 
-to work upon^ he connders it at first as a 



mine not broken up, which will not show 
the treasure it contains, till he shall have 
spent m^y hours in the search of it; for it is 
his business to find out one word that con- 
ceals itself in another, and to examine the 
letters in all the variety of stations in which 
they can possibly be ranged. I have heard 
of a gentleman who, when this kind of wit 
was in fashion, endeavoured to gain his 
mistress's heart by it. She was one of the 
finest women of her ^e, and known by the . 
name of the Lady Mary Boon. The lover not 
being able to make anv thing of Mary, by 
certain liberties indulged to this kind A * 
writing, converted it into Moll; and after 
having shut himself up for a half year, 
with mdefatigabl^ industry produced an 
anagram. Upon the presentmg it to his 
mistress, who was a little vexed in her 
heart to see herself degraded into Moll 
Boon, she told him, to his infinite surprise, 
that he had mistaken her surname, for that 
it was not Boon, but Bohun. 

• Ibi omnis 

EffusuB labor - 



The lover was thunder-struck with his 
misfortune, insomuch that in a little time 
after he lost his senses, which indeed h'ad 
been very much impaired by that continual 
application he had given to his anagram. 

The acrostic was probably invented about 
the same time with the anagram, though it 
is impossible to decide whether the inven- 
tor of the one or the other were the greater 
blockhead. The simple acrostic is nothing 
but the name or title of a person, or things 
made out of the initial letters of several 
verses, and by tiiat means written, after the 
manner of the Chinese, in a perpendicular 
line. But besides these there are compound 
acrostics, when the principal letters stand 
two or three deep. I have seen some of 
them where the verses have not only been 
edged by a name at each extremity, but 
have had the same name running down like 
a seam through the middle of the poem. 

There is another near relation of the ana- 
grams and acrostics, which is commonly 
called a chronogram. This kkid of wit apH 
pears very often on many modem medals, 
especially those of Germany, when they re- 
present in the inscription the year in which 
they were coined. Thus we see on a medal 
of Gustavus Adolphus the following words, 
ChrIstVs DuX ergo trIVMphVs. If 
you take the pains to pick the figures out of 
the several words, and range them in their 
proper order, you will find they amount 
to MDCxxvii, or 1627, the year in which 
the medal was stamped: for as some of the 
letters distinguish themselves from the rest, 
and overtop their fellows, they are to be 
con^dered in a double capacity, both as 
letters and as figures. Your laborious Ger- 
man wits will turn over a whole dictionary 
for one of these ingenious devices. A man 
would think they were searching after an 
apt classical term, but instead oTthat thty 
are locdung out a word that has an L, aa 
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M, or a D in !t When therefore we meet 
with any of these inscriptions, we are not 
80 much to look in them for the thought, 
as for the year of the Lord. 

The bouts-rimez were the favourites of 
the French nation for a whole age toeether, 
and that at a time Vhen it abounded in wit 
and learning. They were a list of words 
that rhyme to one another, drawn up by 
another hand, and given to a poet, who was 
to make a poem to the rhjrmes in the same 
order that they were placed upon the list: 
the more uncommon the rhymes were, the 
more extraordinary was the geaiius of the 
poet that could accommodate nis verses to 
them. I do not know any greater instance 
of the decay of wit and learning among the 
French (which generally follows the de- 
clension of empire) than the endeavouring 
to restore this foolish kind of wit If the 
reader will be at the trouble to see exam- 
ples of it, let him look into the new Mer^ 
cure Gallant; where the author every month 
pves a list of rhvmes to be filled up by the 
mgeniousf in order to be communicated to 
the public in the Mercure for the succeed- 
ing month. That for the month of Novem- 
ber last, which now lies before me, is as 
follows: 

— — — — Lauriera 

— — — — Guerrien 

Musette 

— — — — — — — — Lisette 

— Csssara 

— — — — — — — .— Etendara 

— Houlette 

Folette 

One would be amazed to See so learned 

a man as Menage tallung seriously on this 
kind of trifle in the following passage: 

' Monsieur de la Chambre has told me, 
that he never knew what he was going to 
write when he took his pen into his hand; 
but that one sentence always produced 
another. For my own part I never knew 
what I should write next when I was mak- 
ing verses. In the first place, I got all my 
rhjrmes together, and was afterwards per- 
haps three or four months in filling them 
up. I one day showed Monsieur Gombaud 
a composition of this nature, in which, 
among others, I had made use of the four fol- 
lowing rhymes, Amaryllis, Phyllis, Mame, 
Ame; desiring him to give me nis opinion of 
it He told me immediately, that my verses 
were good for nothing. And upon my ask- 
ing his reason, he said, because the rhymes 
are too common; and for that reason easy 
^ to be put into verse. «« Marry," says I, " if 
" it be so, I am very well rewarded for all 
the pains I have been at" But by Mon- 
* sieur Gombaud's leave, notwithstanoing the 
severity of the criticism, the verses were 
good.' Vid. JWhiaWa/Mi.*— Thus far the 
learned Menage, whom I have translated 
word for word. 
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The first occarion of these bouts-rimes 
made them in some manner excusable, as 
they were tasks which the French ladies 
used to imposq on thdr lovers. But when 
a grave author,^fike him above-mentioned, 
taaked himself, could there be^uiy thing 
more ridiculous? Or would not one be apt 
to believe that the author played booty, 
and did not make his list of rhymes till he 
had finished his poem? 

I shall only add, that this piece of false 
wit has been finely ridiciQed by, Monsieur 
Sarasin, in a poem entitled. La Defaite 
des Bout»-Rimez, The Rout of the Bout»- 
Rimez. 

I must subjoin to this last kind of wit tike 
double rhymes, which are used in doggerel 
poetry, and generally. applauded by igno- 
rant readers. If the thought of the couplet 
in such compoations is good, the rhyme ' 
adds little to it; and if bad, it will not be 
in the power of the rhyme to recommend 
it I am afndd that great numbers of those 
who admire the incomparable Hudibras, 
do it more on account of these doegerel 
rhymes, than of the parts that really .de- 
serve admiration. I am sure I have heard 
the 

* Pulpit, dram ecclesiastic, 

Wu beat with fiat, instead of a stick;* 
and 

* Tbare was an ancient sage philoaopiier, 
Wbo had read Alexander Ross over ;' 

more frequently quoted than the finest 
pieces of wit in the whole poem. * C, 



Na 61.] Thursday, May 10, 1711. 

Non eqaidem hoe stadeo, bnllatis at mihl nngis 
Pacina turteacat, dare pondus idoneo ftimo. 

P«yv.8at.v.l9. 
*ns not indeed my talent to engafe 
In lofty trifles, or to swell my page 
With wind and noise. Drfin. 

There is no kind of false wit which has 
been so recommended by the practice of all 
ages, as that which consists in a jingle of' 
words, and is comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of punning. It is indeed impos- . 
^ble to kill a weed which the soil has a \ 
natural disposition to produce. The seeds \ 
of puniung are in the minds of all men; and ' j 
though they may be subdued by reason* 
reflection, and good sense, they will be very 
apt to shoot up in the greatest genius that 
is not broken and cultivated by me rules of 
art Imitation is natural to us, and when 
it does not raise the mind to poetry, paint- 
ing, music, or other more noble arts, it often 
bradcs out in puns, and quibbles. 

Aristotle, in the eleventh chapter of hi§ 
book of rhetoric, describes two or three 
kinds of puns, which he calls paragrams, 
among the beauties of good writing, and 
produces instances of them out of some of 
the greatest authors in the Greek tongue. 
Cicero has sprinkled several of lus works 
with puns, and in his book where he lays 
down the rules of oratory, quotes abundance 
of sayings aa pieces of wit; whiich also upon 
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, examination prove arrant puns. But the 
age in which the pun chiefly flourished, was 
in the reign of King James the First That 
learned monarch was himself a tolerable 
punster, Mid made very Tew bishops or 
privy-counsellors that had not soihetime 
or other signalized themselves by a clinch, 
or a conundrum. It was therefore in this 
age that the pun appeared with i>omp and 
dignity. It had been before admitted into 
merry speeches and ludicrous compositions, 
but was now delivered with great gravity 
from the pulpit, or pronounced in the most 
solemn manner at the council-table. The 
greatest authors, in their most serious 
works, made frequent use of puns. The 
sermons of Bishop Andrews, and the trage- 
• dies of Shakspeare are fiill of them. The 
sinner was punned into repentance by the 
former, as in the latter nothing is more 
usual than to see a hero weeping and quib- 
bling for a dozen lines together. 

I must add to these great authorities, 
which seem to have given a kind of sanc- 
tion to this piece of false wit, that all the 
writers of rhetoric have treated of punning 
with very great respect, and divided the 
several kinds of it into hard names, that 
a^e reckoned among the figures of speech, 
and recommended as ornaments in dis- 
course. I remember a country schoolmas- 
ter of my acquaintance told me once, that 
he had been in company with a gentleman 
whom he looked upon to be the greatest 
panagram matist among the modems. Upon 
inquiry, I found my learned friend nad 
dined that day with Mr. Swan, the £amous 
punster; and desiring him to give me some 
account of Mr. Swan's conversation, he 
told me that he generally talked in the 
Paranomasiay that he sometimes gave into 

» the Ploce, but that in his humble opinion 
he shined most in the ^ntanaclaaia. 

I must not here omit that a famous uni- 
versity of this land was formerly very much 
infested with puns; but whether or no this 
might not arise from the fens and marshes 
in which it was situated, and which are 
now drained, I must leave to the determi- 
nation of more skilful naturalists. 

After this short history of punning, one 
would wonder how it should be so enth^ly 
banished out of the learned world as it is at 
present, especially since it had found a 
place in the writings of the most ancient 
polite authors. To account for this we must 
V consider, that the first race of authors who 
were the great heroes in writing, were 
^destitute of all the rules and arts of criti- 
[cism; and for that reason, thoiTgh they ex- 
cel later writers in greatness of genius, they 
fall short of them in accuracy and correct- 
ness. The modems cannot reach their 
jeauties, but can avoid their imperfections. 
When the world was fumished with these 
authors of the first eminence, there grew 
up another set of writers, who gained them- 
selves a reputation by the remarks which 
iJiey made on the works of those who pre- 



ceded them^ I€ was one of die employ* 
ments Qf these secondary authors, to dis- 
tinguish the several kinds of wit by terms 
of art, and to consider them as more or less 
perfect, according as they were founded in 
truth. It is no wonder therefore, that even 
such authors aslsocrates, Plato, and Cicero, 
should have such Uttle blemishes as are not 
to be met with in authors of much inferior 
character, who have written since those 
several blemishes were discovered. I do - 
not find that there was a proper separation 
made between puns and true wit by any of 
the ancient autnors, except Quintilian tmd 
Longinus. But when this distinction was* 
once settled, it was very natural fbf all men 
of sense to agree in it. As for the revival 
of this false wit; it happened about the time 
of the revival of letters; but as soon as it was 
once detected, it immediately^ vanished and 
disappeared. At the same time there is no 
question, but as it has sunk in one age and 
rose in another, it will again recover itself 
in some distant period of time, as pedantry ^ 
and ignorance shall prevail upon wit and 
sense. And, to speak the tmth, I do very 
much apprehend, by some of the last win- 
ter's productions, which had their sets of 
admirers, that our posterity will in a few 
years degenerate into a race of punsters: 
at least, a man may be very excusable for 
any apprehensions of this kind, that has 
seen acrostics handed about the town with 
great secrecy and applause; to which I 
must also add a little epi^m called the 
Witches* Prayer, that fell into verse when 
it was read either backward or forward^ 
excepting only that it cursed one way, and 
blessed tne other. When one sees there 
are actually such pains-takers among our 
British wits, who can tell what it may end 
in? If we must lash one another, let it be 
with the manly strokes of wit and satire; for 
I am of the old philosopher's opinion, that 
if I must suffer from one or the other, I 
would rather it should be from the paw of 
a lion, than from the hoof of an ass. I do 
not speak this out of any spirit of party. 
There is a most crying dullness on both 
sides. I have seen tory acrostics, and 
whig anagrams, and do not quarrel with 
either of them because they are whigs or 
tories, but because they are anagrams and 
acrostics. 

But to retum to punning^ Having pursued 
the history of a pun, from its original to its 
downfall, I shall here define it to be a con- j 
ceit arising from the use of two word^ that 
agree in the sound, but differ in the sense. 
The only way therefore tp trj^ a piece of 
wit, is to translate it into a different Ian- # 
guage. If it bears the test, you may pro- 
nounce it true; but if it vanishes in the ex- 
periment, you may conclude it to have 
been a pun. In short, one may say of a 
pun, as the countryman described his 
nightingale, that it is *vox et fireeterea m- 
hit^*^^^* a sound, and nothing but a sound.* 
On the coDtrasyi one may represent true 
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irit by the' description whidi Aristenetiis 
makes of a fine woman: when she is dress- 
ed she is beautiful; when she is undressed 
she is beautiful; or as Mercerus has trans- 
lated it more emphatically, *Induitur,for' 
mosa eat : exuUery ifiaOf forma eat,'* C. 
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Seribendi recte sapere Mt et principium et fons. 

Jbn. An Pott. ver. 309. 

ftoaad Jadgmeat is the groand of writing well. 

Mr. Lockk has an admirable reflection 
upon the difference of wit and jud^ent, 
whereby he endeavours to show the reason 
why they are not always the talents of the 
same person. His words are as follow: 

* And hence, perhaps, may be given some 
^ reason of that common observation, * That 
j. men who have a great deal of wit, and 
r prompt memories, have not always the 

^^ I clearest judgment or deepest reason.* For 
wit lying most in the assemblage of ideas, 
\9 and putting those together with quickness 
and variety, wherein can be found any re- 
semblance' or congruity, thereby to maJce 
up pleasant pictures, and agreeable visions 
in the fancy; judgment, on the contrary, 
lies quite on the other side, in separating 
;. d carefully one from another, ideas wherein 
can be found the least difference, thereby 

• ^ to avoid being misled by similitude, ani 
' < bv affinity to take one thing for another. 
, \ This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 

to metaphor and allusion; wherein, for the 
most part, lies that entertainment and 

* pleasantry of wit, which strikes so lively 
i '^ on the fancy, and is therefore so accepta- 
ble to all people.' 

; This, I think, the best and most philo- 

i \ sophical account that I have ever met with 
i of wit, which generally, though not always, 
> ^ consists in such a resemblance and con- 
gruity of ideas as this author mentions. I 
shall only add to it, by way of explanation, 
that every resemblance of ideas is not that 
which we call wit, unless it be such an one 
> that gives delight and surprise to the 
reader. These two properties seem essen- 
tial to wit, more particularly the last of 
them. In order therefore that the resem- 
blance in the ideas be wit, it is necessary 
that the ideas should not lie too near one 
^another in the nature of things; for where 
the likeness is obvious it gives no surprise. 
To compare one man's singing td that of 
another, or to represent the whiteness of 
any object by that of milk and snow, or the 
variety of its colours by those of the rain- 
bow, cannot be called yit, unless be^des 
this obvious resemblance,' there be some 
further congruity discovered in the two 
ideas, that is capable of giving the reader 
some surprise. Thus when a poet tells us 

* Dnnod cbe is beaatif\il, undressed she it Beauty's 



the bosom of his mistress is as white as- 
snow, there is no wit in the comparison; 
but when he adds with a sigh, it is as cold, 
too, it then grows into wit Ev*ry reader's 
memory may supply him with mnumera- 
ble instances of the same nattire. * For this 
reason, the similitudes in heroic poets, who 
endeavour rather to fill the mind with 
great conceptions, than to divert it with 
such as are new and surprising, have sel- 
dom any thing in them that can be called 
wit. Mr. Locke's account of wit, with this 
short explanation, comprehends most of 
the species of wit, as metaphors, simili- 
tudes, allegories, enigmas, mottos, para- 
bles, fables, dreams, visions, dramatic 
writings, burlesque, and all the methods 
of allusion. There are many other pieces 
of wit (however remote soever they may 
appear at first sight from the foregoing de- 
scription) which upon examination will be 
found to agree with it 

As true wit generally consists in this re-\ 
semblance and congruity of ideas, false wit ] 
chiefly consists in the resemblance and con- ,' 
gruity sometimes of single letters, as in • 
anagrams, chronograms, lipograms, and ■ 
acrostics; sometimes of syllables, as in , — — 
echoes and doggerel rhymes; sometimes of/ 
words, as in puns and quibbles; and someV 
times of whole sentences or poems, cast! 
into the figures of eggs, axes, or altars:* 
nay, some carry the notion of wit so far, as\ 
to ascribe it even to external mimickry; 
and to look upon a man as an ingenious per- ; 
son, that can resemble the tone, posture, or/ 
face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance i 
of ideas, and false wit in the resemblance t 
of words, according to the forcing in- | 
stances; there is another kind of wit which 
consists partly in the resemblance of ideas, 
and partly in the resemblance of words, ♦ 
which for distinction sake I shall call mixt 
wit. This kind of wit is that which abounds ' 
in Cowley, more than in any author that 
ever wrote. Mr. Waller has likewise a 
great deal of it Mr. Dryden is veiy , 
sparing in it Milton had a genius much 
above it Spenser is in the same class with 
Milton. The Italians, even in their epic 
poetry, are full of it. Monsieur Boileau, 
who formed himself upon the ancient poets, 
has every where rejected it with scorn. If 1 — 
we look after mixt wit among the Greek 1 
writers, we shall find it no where but in 
the epigrammatists. There are indeed some 
strokes of it jp the little poem ascribed to 
Musaeus, which by that, as well as many 
other marks, betrays itself to be a modem 
composition. If we look into the Latin 
writers, we find none of this mixt wit in 
VirKil, Lucretius, or Catullus; very little 
in Horace, but a great deal of it in Ovid, 
and scarce any thing else in Martial. 

Out of the innumerable branches of mi^ft 
wit, I shall choose one instance which may 
be met with in all the writers of this class. 
The passion of love in ita nature has beea 
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thoaght to rMemble fire; for which reaaon 
the words fite foid^ame are made use of to 
rignify love. The witty poets therefore 
have taken %fi advantage from the double 
meaning of ths w«rd fire, to make an in- 
finite number *of witticisms. Cowley ob- 
serving the cold regard of his mistress's 
eyes, and at the same time their power of 

groducing love in him, considers them as 
umine-glasses made of ice; and finding 
himselt able t» live in the greatest extremi- 
ties o#love^ concludes the torrid zone to be 
habitable. When his mistress had read his 
letter written in juice of lemon, by holding 
it to the fire, he desires her to read it over 
a second time by love's flame. When she 
weeps, he wishes it were inward heat that 
distilled those drops from the limbec 
When she is absent, he is beyond eighty, 
that is, thirty degrees nearer the pjole than 
when she is with him. His ambitious love 
is a fire that naturally mounts upwards; 
his happy love is the beams of heaven, and 
his unhappy love flames of hell. When it 
does not let him sleep, it is a flame that 
sends up no smoke; when it is opposed by 
counsel and advice, it is a fire that rages 
the more by the winds blowing upon it 
Upon the dying of a tree, in which he had 
cut his loves, he observed that his written 
flames had burnt up and withered the tree. 
When he resolves to give over his passion, 
he tells us, that one burnt like him for ever 
dreads the fire. His heart is in ^tna, that 
instead of Vulcan's shop, encloses Cupid's 
forge in it His endeavouring to drown his 
love in wine, is throwing oil upon the fire. 
He would insinuate to his mistress, that 
the fire of love, like that of the sun (which 
produces so many living creatures,) should 
not only warm, but beget. Love in an- 
other place cooks pleasure at his fire. 
Sometimes the poet's heart is frozen in 
every breast, and sometimes scorched in 
every eye. Sometimes he is drowned in 
tears, and burnt in love, Uke a ship set on 
fire in the middle of the sea. 

The reader may observe in every one of 
these instances, that the poet mixes the 

aualities of fire with those of love; and in 
le same sentence, speaking of it both as 
a passion and as real fire, surprises the 
reader with those seeming resemblances 
or contradictions, that make up all the wit 
in this kind of writing. Mixt wit, there- 
fore, is a composition of pun and true wit, 
and is more or less perfect, as the resem- 
blance lies in the ideas or in the words. 
Its foundations are Isdd partiy in falsehood 
and partly in truth; reason puts in her 
claim for one half of it, and extravagance 
for the other. The only province there- 
fore for this kind of wit, is epigram, or 
those littie occasional poems, that in their 
own nature are nothing else but a tissue of 
ei>igrams. I cannot conclude this head of 
mixt wit, without owning that the admira- 
ble poet, out of whom I have taken the ex- 
amples of it« had as much true wit as any 



author that ever writ; and indeed all other 
talents of an extraordinary genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this 
subject, that I should take notice of Mr. 
Dryden's definition of wit: which, with all 
the deference that is due to tiie judg- 
ment of so great a man, is not so property 
a definition of wit as of good writing in 
general. Wit, as he defines it, is 'a pro-#i 
priety of words and thoughts adapted to 
the subject ' If this be a true defimtion of • 
wit, I am apt to think that Euclid was the v 
greatest wit that ever put pen to paper. 
It is certain there never was a greater pro- ' 
priety of words and thouehts adapted 'to 
the subject than what that author has 
made use of in his Elements. I shall only 
appeal to my reader, if this definiticm 
agrees with any notion he has of wit If it 
be a true one, I am sure Mr. Dryden was 
not only a better poet, but a greater wit 
than Mr. Cowley; and Virgil a much more 
facetious man than either Ovid or MartiaL 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the 
most penetrating of all the French critics, 
has taken pains to show, that it is impossi- 
ble for any thought to be beautiful which 
is not just, and has not its foundation in the 
nature of things; that the basis of all wit is 
truth; and that no thoup^ht can be valuable 
of which good sense is not the ground- 
work. Boiieau has endeavoured to incul- 
cate the same notion in several parts of his 
writings, both in prose and verse. This is 
that natural way of writing, that beautiful 
simplicity, which we so much admire in 
the compositions of the ancients; and which 
no body deviates from, but those who want * 
strength of genius to make a thought shine 
in its own natural beauties. Poets who want 
this strength of genius to ^ve that majes- 
tic simplicitv to nature, which we so much 
admire in the works of the ancients, are 
forced to hunt after foreign ornaments, and 
not to let any piece of wit of what kind 
soever escape them. I look upon these 
writers as Goths in poetry^, who, like those 
in architecture, not bemg able to come 
up to the beautifol simplicity of the old ^ 
Greeks and Romans, have endeavoured to 
supply its place with all the extravagances 
of an irregular fancy. Mr. Dryden makes 
a very handsome observation on Ovid*s 
writing a letter from Dido to ^neas, in 
the following words: «Ovid,' says he, 
speaking of Virgil's fiction of Dido and 
Aneas, 'takes it up after him even in the 
same age, and makes an ancient heroine of 
Virgil's new created Dido; dictates a let- 
ter for her just before her death, to the im- 
gratefol fogitive, and very unluckily for 
himself, is for measuring a sword with a 
man so much superior in force to him on 
the same subject I think I may be judge 
of this, because I have translated "botn. 
The famous author of the Art of Love has 
nothing of his own; he borrows all from a 
greater master in his own profession, and 
which is worse, improves nothing whid^ 
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he finds. Natare fails him, and being 
forced to his old shift, he has recourse to 
ivitticisin. This passes indeed with his 

i soft admirers, and gives him the prefer- 
ence to Virgil in their esteem.' 
Were not I supported by so great an 
* authority as that ot Mr. Dryden, 1 should 
not venture to observe, that the taste of 
most of our Elnglish poets, as well as read- 
ers, is extremely Gothic He quotes Mon- 
sieur Segrais for a threefold distinction of 
the readers of poetry; in the first of which 
he comprehends the rabble of readers, 
whom he does not treat as such with re- 
gard to their quality, but to their numbers 
and the coarseness of their taste. His 
words are as follow: 'Segrais has distin- 
guiahed the readers of poetry, according to 
their capacitv of judging, into three classes. 
[He might nave said the same of writers, 
too, if he had pleased. ] In the lowest form 
he places those whom he calls Les Petits 
Esprits, such things as are our upper-gal- 
lery audience in a playhouse; who like no- 
thing but the husk and rind of wit, and 
pre^r a quibble, a conceit, an epigram, be- 

^lore solid sense and elceant expression. 
These are mob readers. It Virgil and Mar- 
tial stood for parliament-men, we know 
already who would carry it. But thoueh 
they make the greatest appearance in the 
field, and cry the loudest, the best on it is, 
they are but a sort of French hugonots, or 
Dutch booTSj brought over in herds, but 
not naturalized; who have not lands of two 
pounds per annum in Parnassus, and there- 
fore are not privileged to poll. Their au- 
thors are of the same level, fit to represent 
them on a mountebank's stage, or to be 
masters of the ceremonies in a bear-garden: 
yet these a?e they who have the most ad- 
mirers. But it often happens, to their mor- 
tification, that as their readers improve 
their stock of sense (as they may by read- 
ing better books, and by conversation with 
men of judgment) they soon forsake them. 
I must not dismiss this subject without 
observing, that as Mr. Locke in the pas- 
sage above mentioned has discovered the 
most fruitful source of wit, so there is an- 
other of a ()uite contnuy nature to it, which 
does likewise branch itself out into several 
kinds. For not only the resemblance, but 
the opposition of ideas does very often pro- 
duce wit; as I could show in several bttle 
points, turns, and antitheses, that I may 
possibly enlarge upon in some future specu- 
lation. Q 
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Hamano capiti eervicem pictor eqninam 
Junfere n velit, et variaa inducere plamaa 
Undique collatiii membrit. ut turpiter atrum 
Detinat in pifloem mulier formofia miperne: 
Bpectatum admisvi riauro teneatia. amici? 
Credite, Pisones. isti tabulie fore librum 
Persimilem, cuius, velut egri somiiia, vans 
Finfcntar fpec ica 
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If in a pietun, Vim>, you ahooM aee 

A handiMme woman with a flah's^I, 

Or a man*! head upon a honeys neck, 

Or limba of beast, of the most dflTraftrkindi, 

Coverd with feathers ofaU aorta «/Qrth; 

Would you not laofh, and think the paifter madt 

Trust roe that book is as ridiculous. 

Whose incoherent style, like sick tam*» dreama. 

Varies all shapes, and mixes aU eztremea. 



It is very hard for the mind to diseni 

itself from a subject on which it has I 

long employed. The thoughts will be rising 
of themselves from time to tiiae^ thoueh 
we give them no encouragement; as the 
tossings and fluctuations of the sea continue 
several hours after the winds are laid. 

It is to this that I impute mjr last night'a 
dream Qr vision, which formed into one con- 
tinued allegory the several schemes of wit, 
whether false, mixed, or true, that have 
been the subject of my late papers. 

Methought I was transported into a coim- 
try that was filled with prodigies and en- 
chantments, governed by the goddess of 
Falsehood, and entitled the region of False 
Wit There was nothing in the fields, the 
woods, and the rivers, that appeared natu- 
ral. Several of the trees blossomed in leaf- 
gold, some of them produced bone-lace, 
and some of them precious stones. The 
fountains bubbled in an opera tune, and were 
filled with stags, wild boars, and mermaids 
that lived among the waters; at the same 
time that dolphins and several kinds of fish 
played ux>on the banks, or took their pas- 
time in the meadows. The birds had many 
of them golden beaks, and human voices. 
The flowers jierfumed the air with smells 
of incense, ambergris, and pulvillios*; and 
were so interwoven with one another, that 
they grew up in pieces of embroidery. The 
winds were filled with sighs and messages 
of distant lovers. As I was walking to and 
fro in this enchanted wilderness, I could not 
forbear breaking out into soliloquies upon 
the several wonders which lay before me, 
when to my ereat surprise, I found there 
were artificial echoes in every walk, that 
by repetitions of certain woixis which I 
spoke, agreed with me, or contradicted me, 
in every thing I said. In the midst of my 
conversation with these invisible compa- 
nions, I discovered in the centre of a very 
dark grove a monstrous fabric built after 
the Gothic manner, and covered with in- 
numerable devices in that barbarous kind 
of sculpture. I immediatelv went up to it, 
and found It to be a kind of heathen temple 
consecrated to the god of dulness. Upon 
my entrance I saw the deity of the place 
dressed in the habit of a monk, with a Dook 
in one hand and a rattle in the other. Upon 
his right hand was Industry, with a lamp 
burning before her; and on ms left Caprice, 
with a monkey sitting on her shoulder. 
Before his feet there stood an altar of a verv 
odd make, which, as I afterwards founcC 
was shaped in that manner to comply with 



• Polvillioi fw«8t-aoent«I powdon. 
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^e inscripticMi that surrounded it Upon 
the altar there lay several oiFerings of axes, 
wings, and eggs, cut in paper, and inscribed 
with versp"^. The temple was filled with 
votaries, who applied themselves to dif- 
ferent diversions, as their fancies directed 
them. In one part of it I saw a repment 
of anagrams, who were continually m mo- 
tion, turning to the right or to the left, 
facing about, doubling their ranks, shifting 
their stations, and throwing themselves into 
all the figures and counter-marches of the 
most changeable and perplexed exercises. 

Not far trom these was the body of acros- 
tics, made up of very disproportioned pei^ 
sons. It was disposed into three columns, 
the officers planting themselves in a line on 
the left hand of eacn column. The officers 
were all of them at least six feet high, and 
made three rows of very proper men; but 
the common soldiers, who filled up the 
spaces between the officers, were such 
dwarfs, cripples, and scare-crows, that one 
could hardly look upon them without laugh-' 
ing. There were oehind the acrostics two 
or three files of chronograms, which dif- 
fered only from the former, as their officers 
were couipped (like the figure of Time) 
with an hour-glass in one hand, and a scjthe 
in the other; and took their posts pro- 
miscuously among the private men whom 
they commanded. 

In the body of the temple, and before the 
very face of the deity, methought I saw the 
phantom of Tryphiodorus, the lipogram- 
matist, engaged m a ball with four-and- 
twenty persons, who pursued him by turns 
through all the intricacies and labyrinths 
of a country-dance, vrithout being able to 
overtake him. 

Observing several to be very busy at the 
western end of the temple, I mquired into 
what they were doing, and found there was 
in that quarter the great magazine of re- 
busses. These were several things of the 
most diiFerent natures tied up in bundles, 
and thrown upon one another in heaps like 
faggots. You might behold an anchor, a 
night-rail, and a hobby-horse bound up to- 
gether. One of the workmen seeing me 
very much surprised, told me, there was 
an mfinite deal of wit in several of those 
bundles, and that he would explain them 
to me if I pleased; I thanked him for his 
civility, but told him I was in very great 
haste at that time. As I was going out of 
the temple, I observed in one comer of it a 
cluster of men and women laughing very 
heartily, and diverting themselves at a 
game of crambo. I heard several double 
rhymes as I passed by them, which raised 
a CTeat deal of mirth. 

Not far from these was another set of 
merry people engaged at a diversion in 
f which the whole jest was to mistake one 
person for another. To give occasion for 
these ludicrous mistakes, they were divided 
into pairs, every pair being covered from 
. head to foot witn the same kind of dress. 



though perhaps there was not the least re- 
semblance in their faces. By this means an 
old man was sometimes mistaken for a boy, 
a woman for a man, and a black-a-moor for 
an European, which very often produced i 
great peals of laughter. These 1 guessed \ 
to be a party of puns. But being very de- . 
sirous to get out of this world of magic, 
which had almost turned my brain, I left 
ther temple, and crossed over the fields that 
lay about it with all the speed I could make. 
I was not gone far before I heard the sound 
of trumpets and alarms, which seemed to 
proclaim the march of an enemy; and, as I 
afterwards found, was in reality what I ap- 
prehended it There appeared at a great 
distance a very shining light, and in the 
midst of it, a 'person of a most beautiful 
aspect; her name was Truth. On her right 
hand there marched a male deity, who bore 
several quivers on his shoulders, and grasp- 
ed several arrows in his hand. His name 
was Wit The approach of these two ene- 
mies filled all the territories of False Wit 
with an unspeakable consternation, inso- 
much that the goddess of those regions ap- 
peared in person upon her frontiers, with 
the several mferior deities, and the different 
bodies of forces which I had before seen in 
the temple, who were now drawn up in 
array, and prepared to give their foes a 
warm reception. As the march of the 
enemy was very slow, it gave time to the 
several inhabitants who bordered upon the 
regions of Falsehood to draw their forces 
into a body, with a desini to stand upon 
their guard as neuters, and attend the issue 
of the combat 

I must here inform my reader, that the 
frontiers of the enchanteil reg^pn^ which I 
have before described, were inhabited by 
the species of Mixt Wit, who made a very 
odd appearance when they were musterecl 
together in an army. There were men 
whose bodies were stuck full of darts, and 
women whose eyes were burning-glasses: 
men that had hearts of fire, and women 
that had breasts of snow. It would be end- 
less to describe several monsters of the like 
nature, that composed this great army; 
which immediately fell asunder, and divided 
itself into two parts, the one half throwing 
themselves behind the banners of Truth, 
and the other behind those of Falsehood. 

The goddess of Falsehood was of a gi- 
gantic stature, and advanced some paces 
before the front of her army: but as the 
dazzling light which flowed from Truth 
began to shine upon her, she faded insensi- 
bly; insomuch that in a little space, she 



looked rather like a huge phantom than a \ 
substance. At length, as the goddess \ 



real : 



of Truth approached still nearer to her she 
fell away entirely, and vanished amidst the 
brightness of her presence; so that there 
did not remain the least trace or impresaon 
of her figure in the place where she had 
been seen. 
As at the rising of the sun the constella- 
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tions grow thin, and the stars go out one 

after another, till the whole hemisphere is 

» extinguished ; such was the vanishing of the 

goddess: and not only of the goddess herself 

but of the whole army that attended her, 

which sympathized with their leader, and 

shnuik into nothing, in proportion as the 

goddess disappeared. At the same time 

the whole temple sunk, the fish betook 

tliemselves to the ^streams, and the wild 

beasts to the woods, the fountains recovered 

their murmurs, the birds their voices, the 

J trees their leaves, the flowers their scents, 

i.and the whole face of nature its true and 

I genuine appearance. Though I still con- 

' tinued asleep, I fancied myself as it were 

awakened out of a dream, when I saw this 

region of prodigies restored to woods and 

rivers, fields ana meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of 
wonders, which had very much disturbed 
my imagination, I took a'full survey of the 
pei-snns of Wit and Truth; for indeed it 
was impossible to look upon the first, with- 
out seeing the other at the same time. 
TTiere was behind them a strong compact 
body of figures. The genius of Heroic 
Poetry appeared with a sword in her hand, 
and a laurel on her head. Tragedy was 
crowned with cypress, and covered with 
robes dipped in Ijlood. Satire had smiles in 
her look, and a dagger under her garment I 
Rhetoric was known by her thunderbolt; 
and Comedy bv her mask. After several 
other figures, £pigram marched up in the 
rear, who had been posted there at the be- 
ginning of the expedition, that he might not 
revolt to the enemy, whom he was suspected 
to favour in his heart. I was very much 
awed and delighted with the appearance of 
the god of Wit; there was something so 
amiaole, and yet so piercing in his looks, 
as inspired me at once with love and terror. 
As I was gazing on him, to my unspe^able 
joy he took a quiver of arrows from his 
shoulder, in order to make me a present of 
it; but as I was reaching out my hand to 
receive it of him, I knocked it against a 
chair, and by that means awaked. C. 



Na 64.] Monday^ May 14, 1711. 

Hie vJTimus ambitiosa 

Paupertate omnea Juv. Sat. iii. 163. 

The fboe of wealth in poverty we wear. 
The most improper things we commit 
in the conduct of our lives, we are led into 
by the force of fashion. Instances might 
be given, in which a prevailing custom 
makes us act ag^nst the rules of nature, 
law, and common sense; but at present I 
shall confine my consideration to the effect 
it has upon men's minds, by looking into 
our behaviour when it is the fashion to go 
into mourning. The custom of represent- 
ing the grief we have for the loss of the 
dead by our habits, certainly had its rise 
from the real sorrow of such as were too 



much distressed to take the proper care 
they ought of their dress. By degrees it 
prevailed, that such as had this inward op- 
pression upon their minds, made an apolo- 
gy for not joining with the rest of the world 
in their ordinary diversions by a dress suit- 
ed to their condition. This therefore was 
at first assumed by such only as were un- 
der real distress; to whom it was relief that 
they had nothing about them so' light and 
gay as to be irksome to the gloom and me- 
lancholy of their inward reflections, or that 
might misrepresent them to others. In 
process of time this laudable distinction of 
the sorrowful was lost, and mourning is 
now worn by heirs and widows. You see 
nothing but magnificence and solemnity in 
the equipage of the relict, and an air ot re- 
lease from servitude in the pomp of a son 
who has lost a wealthy father. This 
fashion of sorrow isiiow become a generous 
part of the ceremonial between princes 
and sovereigns, who, in the language of all 
■ations, are styled brothers to each other, 
and put on the purple* upon the death of 
any potentate with whom they live in ami- 
ty. Courtiers, and all who wish them- 
selves such, are immediately seized with 
grief from head to foot upon this disaster 
to their prince; so that one may know by 
the very buckles of a gentleman-usher 
what degree of friendship any deceased 
monarch maintained with the court to 
which he belong[s. A good courtier's habit 
and behaviour is hieroglyphical on these 
occasions. He deals much in whispers, 
and you may see he dresses according to 
the best intelligence. 

The general affectation among men, of 
appearing greater than they are, makes 
the whole worid run into the habit of the 
court You see the lady, who the day be^ 
fore was aft various as a rainbow, upon the 
time appointed for be^nning to mourn, as 
dark as a cloud. Tms humour does not 
prevail only on those whose fortunes can 
support any change in their equipage, nor on 
those only whose incomes demand the wan- 
tonness of new appearances; but on such 
also who have Just enough to clothe them. 
An old acquaintance of mine, of ninety 
pounds a year, who has naturally the vanity 
of being a man of fashion deep at his heart, 
is very much put to it to bear the mortality 
of princes. He made a new black suit upon 
the death of the King of Spain, he turned 
it for the King of Portugal, and he now 
keeps his chamber while it is scouring for 
the Emperor. He is a good econonust in 
his extravagance, and makes only a fresh 
black button on his iron-gray suit for any 
potentate of small territories; he indeed 
adds his crape hatband for a prince whose 
expldts he has admired in the gazette. 
But whatever compliments may be made 
on these occasions, the true mourners are 



* Royal and princely mouraen were oiually clad fa 
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the mercen, sOkmen, Iftcemen, and milli- 
nen. A prince of a metcifiil and royal 
disposition would reflect with great anxiety 
upon the prospect of his death if he consi- 
dered what numbers would be reduced to 
misery by that accident only. He would 
think it of moment enough to direct, that 
in the notification of his departure, the 
honour done to him might be restrained 
to those of the household of the prince to 
whom it should be signified. He would 
think a general mourning to be in a less de- 
cree the same ceremony which is prac- 
tised in barbarous nations, of killing their 
slaves to attend the obsequies of their 
kings. 

I had been wonderfiiDy at a loss for 
many months together, to guess at the cha- 
racter of a man who came now and then to 
our coffee-house. He ever ended a news- 
paper with this reflection, « Well, I see all 
the fiireign princes are in good health. ' If 
you askeo, * Pray, sir, what says the Post- 
man from Vienna?' He answered, * Make 
us thankful, the German Princes are all 
welL '— • What does he say from Barcelona.^' 
' He does not speak but that the country 
agrees very well with the new Queen.' 
After very much inquiry, I found this man 
of universal loyalty was a wholesale dealer 
in sUks and ribands. His way is, it seems, 
if he hires a weaver or workman, to have it 
inserted in his articles, 'that all this shall 
l>e wen and truly performed, provided no 
foreign potentate shall depart this life with- 
in the time above-mentioned.' It happens 
in all public mournings that the many 
trades which depend upon our habits, are 
during that folly either pinched with pre- 
'sent want, or terrified with the apparent 
approach of it All the atonement which 
men can make for wanton expenses (which 
is a sort of insulting the scarcity under 
which others labour) is, that the superflui- 
ties of the wealthy g^ve supplies to the ne^ 
cesnties of the poor; but mstead of any 
other ^ood arinng from the affectation d 
being m courtly habits of mourning, all 
order seems to be destroyed by it; and the 
true honour which one court does to an- 
other on that occasion, loses its force and 
efiicacy. When a foreign minister beholds 
the court of a nation (which flourishes in 
riches and ^enty) lay aside upon the loss 
of his master, all marks of splendour and 
mf^ficence, though the head of such a 
joynil people, he will conceive a greater 
idea of the honour done to lus master, than 
when he sees the generality of the jpeople 
in the same habit. When one is afraid to 
ask the wife of a tradesman whom she has 
lost of her family; and after some prepa- 
ration endeavours to know whom she 
mourns for; how ri^culous it is to hear her 
explain herself, • That we have lost one of 
the house of Austria!' Princes are ele- 
vated so highly above the rest of mankind, 
that it is a presumptuous distinction to 
take a part in nonours done to their memo- 



ries, except we have authority for it, by 
being related in a particular manner to the 
court which pays the veneration to their 
friendship, and seems to express on such an 
occanon the sense of the uncertainty of hu- 
man life in general, by assuming the habit of 
sorrow, though in the fiill possesion of 
triumph and royalty. R. 



No 65.] Tuc9day, May 15, 1711. 

^Demetri, teqae, Tifdli, 

Difldpulanun inter Jubeo plorare catbedras. 

Bar. Lib. 1. Sat. z. 90. 

Demetriof and TiseUiiu, know your plaee ; 

Go benoe, and whine among the scbool-boy raoe. 

After having at large explained what 
wit is, and descnbed the false appearances 
of it, all that labour seems but an useless 
inquiry, without some time be spent in con- 
sidering the application of it. The seat of 
wit, when one speaks as a man of the town ^ 
and the world, is the playhouse; I shall 
therefore fill this paper with reflections 
upon the use of it, in that place. The ap* 
plication of wit in the theatre has as strong 
an effect upon the manners of our gentle^ 
men, as the taste of it has upon the wri- 
tings of our authors. It may, perhaps, look 
like a very presumptuous work, though not 
foreign from the duty of a Spectator, to tax 
the writings of such as have long had the 
general applause of a nation; but I shall 
always make reason, truth, and nature the # 
measures of praise and dispraise; if those 
are for me, the generality of opinion is of 
no consequence against me; if they are 
against me, Uie general opinion cannot long 
support me. 

Without further preface, I am going to 
look into some of our most applauded plays, 
and see whether they deserve the figure 
they at present bear in the imaginations of 
men or not 

In reflecting upon these works, I shall 
chiefly dwell upon that for which each 
respective play is most celebrated. The 
present paper shall be employed upon Sir 
ropling Flutter. ♦ The recdved character 
of this play is, that it is the pattern of gen- 
teel comedy. Dorimant and Harriot are 
the characters of greatest consequence, and 
if these are low and mean, the reputation 
of the play is very unjust 

I will take for granted, that a fine gentle- • 
man should be honest in his actions and re- 
fined in his langua|;e. Instead of this, our 
hero in this piece is a direct knave in his 
desi^s, and a clown in his lanpage. Bel- 
lair IS his admirer and friend; ui return for 
which, because he is forsooth a greater wit 
than lus said friend, he thinks it reasonable 

• The Man of Mode, or Sir Foiriini: Flatter, a come- 
dy, by fiKr George EtlieridfB- The character of Bir Pop. 
was that of Beau Hewit, son of Sir Thomaa Hewf t, 
~ - - - . Qf Dorimant, that of 
Beilair, tbat of the •» 



ay, Dy dit «veurn rjUKnunv- m. w 

line was that of Boau Hewit, son < 
ofPisbiobary, in Hertfordshire; 
Wilmot earl of Rochester ; sod B 
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to persuade him to many a young lady, 
whose virtue, he thinks, will last no longer 
than till she is a wife, and then she cannot 
but fall to his share as he is an irresistible 
fine gentleman. The falsehood to Mrs. 
Loveit, and the barbarity of triumphing 
over her anguish for losing him, is another 
instance of his honesty, as well as his good 
nature. As to his fine lan^age; he calls 
the orange-woman, who, it seems, is in- 
clined to grow fat, * An overgrown jade, 
with a flasket of guts before her;' ana sa- 
lutes her with a pretty phrase of * How 
now, Double Tripe?* Upon the mention of 
a country gentlewoman, whom he knows no- 
thing of (no one can imagine whv) * he will 
lay his life she is some awkward ill-fashioned 
country toad, who not having above four 
dozen of hairs on her head, has adorned 
her baldness with a large white fniz, that 
she may look sparkishly in the fore-front of 
the king's box at an old play.* Unnatural 
mixture of senseless common-place! 

As to the generosity of his temper, he 
tells his poor footman, * If he did not wait 
better,' he would turn him away, in the 
insolent phrase of, 'I'll uncase you-' 

Now for Mrs. Harriot She laughs at 
obedience to an absent mother, whose ten- 
derness Busy describes to be very exouisite, 
for that 'she is so pleased with finding 
Harriot again that she cannot chide her for 
being out of the way. ' This witty daughter 
and fine lady has so little respect for this 
good woman, that she ridicules her air in 
taking leave, and cries, * In what struggle 
is my poor mother yonder! See, see, ner 
head tottering, her eyes staring, and her 
under-lip trembling. ' But all this is atoned 
for, because * she has more wit than is usual 
in her sex, and as much malice, though she 
is as wild as you could wish her, and has 
a demureness m her looks that makes it 
so surprising.' Then to recommend her 
as a fit spouse for his hero, the poet makes 
her speak her sense of marriage very inge- 
nuously: * I think,' says she, *I might oe 
brought to endure him, and that is all a 
reasonable woman should expect in a hus- 
band.' It is methinks unnatural, that we 
are not made to imderstand, how she that 
was bred under a silly pious old mother, 
that would never trust her out of her sight, 
came to be so polite. 

It cannot be denied, but that the negli- 
gence of every thing which engages the at- 
tention of the sober and valuable part of 
mankind, appears very well drawn in this 
piece. But it is denied, that it is necessary 
to the character of a fine gentleman, that 
^ he should in that manner trample upon all 
order and decency. As for the character 
of Dorimant, it is more of a coxcomb than 
that of Fopling. He says of one of his 
companions, that a ^ood correspondence 
between them is their mutual interest 
Sx>eaking of that friend, he declares, their 
bang much together, * makes the women 
think the better of his tmderstaodingf and 



radge more &voarably of my reputation, 
it makes him pass upon some for a man of 
very good sense, and me upon others for a 
very civil person.' 

This whole celebrated piece is a perfect 
contra^ction to good manners, good sense* 
and common honesty; and as there is no- 
thing in it but what is built upon the r^ « 
of virtue and innocence, according to fhc 
notion of merit in this comedy, I take the 
shoemaker to be in reality the fine gentle- 
man of the play: for it seems he is an atheist, 
if we may depend upon his charactei* as 
given by tJie orange-woman, who is herself 
far from being the lowest in the play. She 
says, of a fine man who is Dorimant's com- 
panion, * There is not such another heathen 
m the town except the shoemaker.' His 
pretension to be the hero of the drama ap- 
pears still more in his own description of 
nis way of living with his lady. * There is,' 
says he, • never a man in town lives more 
like a gentieman with his wife than I do; I 
nevermind her motions; she never inquires 
into mine. We speak to one another civilly, 
hate one another heartily; and because it is 
vulgar to lie and soak together, we have 
each of us our several settle-bed.' That of 
* soaking together' is as good as if Dorimant 
had sp<3cen it himself; and I think, since 
he puts human nature in as ugly a form as 
the circumstance will bear, and is a staunch 
unbeliever, he is very much wronged in 
having no part of the good fortune bestowed 
in the last act 

To speak plain of this whole work, I 
think nothing but being lost to a sense of 
innocence and virtue, can make any one 
see this comedy, without observing more 
frequent occasion to move sorrow and in- 
dignation, than mirth and laughter. At 
the same time I allow it to be nature, but it 
is nature in its utmost corruption and de- 
generacy. R. 



No. 66.] JMneaday, May 16, iriL 

Motns doetrl gandet lonioM 
Matnra virgo, et fingitar artiboi 

Jam nanc, et inoestoa amorea 

De tenero meditatur ungai. 

Jibr.Lib.3.0d.Ti.S3. 

Beliold a ripe and melting maid 
Bound 'prentice to the wantOB4rade : 
Ionian artists, at a mighty price, 
Inatnict ter in the mysteriee ofvici^ 
YHiat netfl to apread, wliere aabtle baita to lav ; 
And with an qarly hand they form the temper'd day. 



The two following letters are upon a^b- 
ject of very great importance, though ex- 
pressed without any air of gravity. • 

« To the Sfiectator. 
* Sir, — ^I take the freedom of asking your 
advice in behalf of a young country kins- 
woman of mine who is lately come to town, 
and under my care for her education. She 
is very pretty, but yon cannot imagine how 
unfiormed a creature it vk She comes to 
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my hands just as nature left her, half finish- 
ed, and without any acquired improvements. 
When I look on her I often think of the 
Belle Sauvage mentioned in one of your pa- 
pers. Dear Mr. Spectator, help me to 
make her comprehend the visible graces 
of speech, and the dumb eloquence of mcH 
tion; for she is at present a perfect stranger 
to both. She knows no way to express her- 
self but by her tongue, and that always to 
signify her meaning. Her eyes serve her 
vet. only to see with, and she is utterly a 
foreigner to the language of looks and 
glances. In this I fancy you could help 
her better than any body, 1 have bestowed 
two months in teaching her to sigh when 
she is not concerned, and to smile when she 
is not pleased, and am ashamed to own she 
makes little or no improvement. Then she 
is no more able now to walk, than she was 
to ^o at a year old. By walking, vou will 
easily know I mean that regular out easy 
motion which gives our persons so irresisti- 
ble a grace as if we moved to music, and is 
a kina of disengag^ figure: or, if I may so 
speak, recitative dancing. But the want of 
this I cannot blame in ner, for I find she 
has no ear, and means nothing by walking 
but to change her place. I could pardon 
too her blusning, if she knew how to carry 
herself in it, and it did not manifestly injure 
her complexion. 

* They tell me you are a person who have 
seen the world,and are a juajje of fine breed- 
ing; which makes me ambitious of some in- 
structions from you for her improvement; 
which when you have favoured me with, I 
shall further advise with you about the dis- 
posal of this fair forester m marriage; for I 
will make it no secret to you, that her per- 
son and education are to oe her fortune. I 
am, sir, your very humble servant, 

*CELIMENK* 

* Sir, — ^Being employed by Celimene to 
make up and send to you her letter, I 
make bold to recommend the case therein 
mentioned to your consideration, b«:ause 
she and I happen to differ a little in our no- 
tions. I who am a rough man, am afraid 
the young girl is in a fair way to be spoiled: 
therefore, pray, Mr. Spectator, let us have 
your opinion of this fine thing called fine 
breeding; for I am afraid it differs too much 
from that plain thing called good breeding. 

* Your most humble servant' 

The general mistake among us in the 
educating our children is, that in our daugh- 
ters we take care of their persons, and ne- 
glect their minds; in our sons we are so in- 
tenj upon adorning their minds, that we 
•wholly neglect their bodies. It is from this 
that you shall see a young lady celebrated 
and admired in all the assemblies about 
town, when her elder brother is afraid to 
come into a room. From this ill manage- 
ment it arises, that we frequently observe 
a man's life is half spent, before he is taken 
notice of; and a woman in the prime of her 



years is out of fashion and neglected. The 
boy I shall consider upon some other occa* 
sion, and at present stick to the girl: and I 
am the more inclined to this, because I have 
several letters which complain to me, that 
my female readers have not understood me 
for some days last past, and take them* 
selves to be unconcerned in the present 
turn of my writing. When a girl is safely- 
brought from her nurse, before she is capa- 
ble of forming one single notion of any thing 
in life, she is delivered to the hands of her 
dancing-master, and with a collar round 
her neck, the pretty wild thing is taught a 
fantastical gravity of behaviour, and forced 
to a particular way of holding her head, 
heaving her breast, and moving with her 
whole body; and all this under pain of never 
having a husband, if she steps, looks, or 
moves awry. This gives a young lady won- 
derful workings of imagination, what is to 
pass between her and this husband, that 
she is every moment told of, and for whom 
she seems to be educated. Thus her fancy 
is engaged to tuni all her endeavours to the 
ornament of her person, as what must de- 
termine her good and ill in this life; and 
she naturally thinks, if she is tall enough, 
she is wise enough for any thing for which, 
her education makes her thinfc she is de- 
signed. To make her an agreeable person 
is the main purpose of her parents; to that 
is all their cost, to that all their care di- 
rected; and from. this general folly of pa- 
rents we owe our present numerous race of 
coquettes. These reflections puzzle me, 
when I think of giving my advice on the 
subject of managing tne wild thing men- 
tioned in the letter of my correspondent. 
But sure there is a middle way to be fol- 
lowed; the management of a young lady's 
person is not to be overlooked,, but the eru- 
dition of her mind is much more to be re- 
garded. According as this is managed, you 
.will see the mind follow the appetites of the 
body, or the body express the virtues of the 
mind. 

Cleomira dances with all the elegance of 
motion imaginable: but her eyes are so 
chastised with the simplicity and innocence 
of her thoughts, that she raises in her be- 
holders admiration and good- will, but no 
loose hope or wild imagination. The true 
art in this case is, to make the mind and 
body improve together; and, if possible, to 
make gesture follow thought, and not let 
thought be employed upon gesture. 
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Saltare elegantius quam necene est probs. SaU. 

Too fine « danoer fbr a virtuous woman. 

LuciAN, in one of his dialogues, intro- 
duces a philosopher chiding his friend for 
his being a lover of dancing, and a frc- 
ouenter of balls. The other undertake* 
the defence of his favourite diversion, which« 
he says» waa at fi];st invented by the god- 
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dcss Rhea, and preserved the life of Jupiter 
himself, from the cruelty of his father Sa- 
turn. He proceeds to show, that it had 
been approved by the greatest men in all 
ages; that Homer calls Merion a fine dan- 
cer; and says, that the graceful mien and 
great agility which he had acquired by that 
exercise, distinguished him above the rest 
in the armies both of Greeks and Trojans. 
He adds, that Pyrrhus gained more re- 
putation by inventmg the dance which is 
called after his name, than by all his other 
actions: that the Lacedemonians, who were 
the bravest people in Greece, gave great 
encouragement to this diversion, and made 
their Hormus (a dance much resembling 
the French Brawl) famous over all Asia 
that there were still extant some Thessa- 
lian statues erected to the honour of their 
best dancers; and that he wondered how his 
brother philosojjher could declare himself 
against the opinions of those two persons, 
whom he professed so much to admire. 
Homer and Hesiod; the latter of which 
compares valour and dancing together, and 
says, that *the gods have bestowed forti- 
tucle on some men, and on others a disposi- 
tion for dancing. * 

Lastly, he puts him in mind that So- 
crates, (who, m the judgment of Apollo, 
was the wisest of men) was not only a pro- 
fessed admirer of this exercise in others, but 
learned it himself when he was an old man. 

The morose philosopher' is so much af- 
fected bv these and some other authorities, 
that he becomes a convert to his friend, and 
desires he would take him with him when 
he went to his next ball. 

I love to shelter myself under the exam- 
ples of great men; and, I think, I »have 
sufficiently showed that it is not below the 
dignity of these my speculations to take no- 
tice of the following letter, which, I sup- 
pose, is sent me by some substantial trades- 
man about ^Change. 

*SiR, — ^I am a man in years, and by an 
honest industry in the world have acquired 
enough to give my children a liberal edu- 
cation, though I was an utter stranger to 
it myself. My eldest daughter, a girl of 
sixteen, has for some time been under the 
tuition of Monsieur Rigadoon, a dancing- 
master in the city; and I was prevailed 
upon by her and her mother to go last night 
to one of his balls. I must own to you, sir, 
that having never been to any such place 
before, I was very much pleased and sur- 
prised with that part of his entertainment 
which he called French dancing. There 
were several young men and women, whose 
limbs seemed to have no other motion but 
purely what the music gave them. After 
this part was over, they began a diver- 
sion which they call country dancing, and 
wherein there were also somethings not dis- 
agreeable, and divers emblematical figures, 
composed, as I guess by wise men, for the 
instructioa of youth. 



•Among the rest, I observed one, which 
I think they call "Hunt the Squirrel," in 
which while the woman flies the man pur- 
sues her; but as soon as she turns, Ije runs 
awav, and she is obliged to follow. 

* The moral of this dance does, I think, 
very aptly recommend modesty and discre- 
tion to the female sex. 

* But as the best institutions are liable to 
corruptions, so, sir, I must acquaint you, 
that very great abuses are crept into this 
entertainment. I was amazed to see my 
girl handed by, and handing, young fellows 
with so much familiarity; and I could not 
have thought it had been in the child. They 
very often made use of a most impudent 
and lascivious step, called "Setting," which 
I know not how to describe to you, but by 
telling you that it is the very reverse of 
"back to back." At last an impudent 
young dog bid the fiddlers play a dance 
called "Moll Pately," and after having 
made two or three capers, ran to his part- 
ner, locked his arm m hers, and whisked 
her round cleverly above ground in such a 
manner, that I, who sat upon one of the 
lowest benches, sawiurther above her shoe 
than I can think fit to acouaint you with. 
I could no longer endure tnese enormities: 
wherefore, just as my girl was going to be 
made a whirligig, I ran in, seized on the 
child, and carried her home. 

* Sir, I am not yet old enough to be a fool. 
I suppose this diversion mignt at first be 
invented to keep a good understanding be- 
tween young men and women, and so far 
I am not against it; but I shall never allow 
of these things. I know not what you will 
say to this case at present, but am sure, 
had you been with me, you would have 
seen matter of great speculation. 

*I am yours, 6cc.* 
# 

I must confess I am afraid that my cor- 
respondent had too much reason to' be a 
little out of humour at the treatment of his 
daughter, but I conclude that he would 
have been much more so, had he seen one 
of those kissing dances, in which, Will IJo- 
neycomb assures me, thev are obliged to 
dwell almost a minute on the fair one s lips, 
or they will be too quick for the music, and 
dance quite out of time. 

I am not able, however, to give my final 
sentence against this diversion; and am of 
Mr. Cowley's opinion, that so much of 
dancing, at least, as belongs to the beha- 
viour and a handsome carriage of the body, 
is extremely useful, if not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

We generally form such ideas of people 
at first sieht, as we are hardly ever per^ 
suaded to lay aside afterwards: for this rea- 
son, a man would wish to have nothing dis- 
agreeable or uncomely in his approaches, 
and to be able to enter a room with a good 
grace. 

I might add, that a moderate knowledge 
in the Uttle rulea of good-breeding, gives a 
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nan some assurance, and makes him easy 
in all companies. For want of this, I have 
seen a professor of a liberal science at a 
loss to salute a lady; and a most excel- 
lent mathematician not able to determine 
whether he should stand or at while my 
lord drank to him. 
. It is the proper business of a dancing- 
master to regulate these matters; thoueh I 
triLe it to be a just observation, that unless 
you add something of your own to what 
these fine eentlemen teach you,, and which 
they are wholly ignorant of themselves, vou 
will much sooner get the character oi an 
affected foj^ than <« a well-bred man. 

As for country dancing, it must indeed 
be confessed that the great familiarities be- 
tween the two sexes on this occasion may 
sometimes produce very dangerous conse- 
quences; and I have often thought that few 
ladies' hearts are so obdurate as not to be 
melted by the charms of music, the force 
of modon» and a handsome young fellow 
who is continually playing oefore their 
eyes, and convincing them that he has the 
perfect use of all his limbs. 

But as this kind of dance is the particular 
inventioii of our own country, and as every 
one is more or less a proficient in it, I would 
not discountenance it: but rather supx)ose 
it may be practised innocently by others, 
as well as myself, who am often partner to 
my landlady's eldest daughter. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Having heard a good character of the col- 
lection ol pictures which is to be exposed 
to sale on Friday next; and concluding from 
the foUowmg letter, that the person who 
collected them is a man of no \melegant 
taste^ I will be so much his friend as to 
publish it, ]MX)vidcd the reader will only 
look upon it as fiilling up the place of an 
advertisement: 

*From the Three Chairs, in the Piazzai, 
Cavent Garden. 

•May 16, mi. 
*SiR, — As ym are a Spectator, I think 
we who make it our bu^ess to exhibit any 
thing to public view, ought to apply our- 
selves to you for your approbation. 1 have 
travelled Europe to furnish out a show for 
you, and have Drought with me what has 
.Seen admired in every country through 
which I passed. You have declared m 
many papers, that your gt^atest delights 
are those of the eye, which I do not doubt 
but I shall gratify with as beautiful objects 
as yours ever beheld. K castles, forests, 
ruins, fine women, and graceful men, can 
please yon, I dare promise you much satis- 
SEbction, if you will" appear at my auction 
on Friday next A sight is, I suppose, as 
grateful to a Spectator as a treat to another 

5erson» and therefore I hope you will par- 
on this invitation firom, sir, 

* Your moat dbedient humble servant, 
X. * J. GRAHAM,' 
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Nos duo turba sumus 

We two are a multitude. 



Ovid, Met, i. 3S5. 



One would think that the larger the 
company is in which we are engaged, the 
greater variety of thoughts and subjects 
would be started in discourse; but instead 
of this, we find that conversation is never 
so mudi straitened and confined as in nu- 
merous assemblies. When a multitude meet 
together on any subject of discourse, their 
debates are taten up chiefly with forms 
and general positions; nay, if we come into 
a more contracted assembly of men and 
women, the talk generally funs upon the 
weather, fesliions, news, and the like pub- 
lic topics. In proportion as conversation 
gets into clubs and knots of friends, it de- 
scends into ]>articulars, and grows morei 
free and communicative; but the most open, 
instructive, and unreserved discourse, is that 
which passes between two persons who are 
familiar and intimate friends. On these oc- 
casions a man gives a loose to every passion 
and every thought that is uppermost, dis- 
covers his most retired opinions of x>ersons 
and things, tries the beauty and strength of 
his sentiments, and exposes his whole soul 
to the examination of his friend. 

TuUy was the first who observed, that 
friendship improves ^appiness and abates 
misery, by, the doublmg^f our joy, and di- 
viding of our grief; a thought m which he 
hath been foUoWed by all the essayersupim 
friendships that have written since his time. 
Sir Francis Bacon has finely described • 
other adv^tages, or, as he^ calls them 
fmits.of friendship;* and, indeed, there is 
no subject of morality which has been bet- 
ter handled and more exhausted tlian this. 
Among the several fine things which have 
been spoken of it, I shall beg leave to quote 
some out of a very ancient author, whose 
book would be regarded by our modem 
wits as one of the most shining tracts of mo- 
rality that is extant, if it appeared under 
the name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated 
Grecian philosopher: I mean the little 
apocryphal treatise, entitled The Wisdom 
of the Son of Sirach. How finely has he de- 
scribed the art of making friends, by an 
obliging and affable behaviour! and laid 
down that precept which a late excellent 
autlior has delivered as his own. That we 
should have many well-wishers, but few 
friends. •Sweet language will multiply 
friends; and a fair speaking tongue will in- 
crease kind greetings. Be in peace with 
many, nevertheless, nave but one counsel- 
lor of a thousand.** With what prudence 
does he caution us in the choice of our 
friends I And with what strokes of nature 
(I could almost say of humour) has he de- 
scribed the behaviour of a treacherous and 
self interested friend ! * If thou wouldest 
get a friend, prove him first, and be not 
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kasty to credit himt for some man is a 
friend for his own occasion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. And there 
is a friend who being turned to enmity and 
strife, win discover Uiy reproach.' Again, 

* Some friencf is a companion at the table, 
and will not continue in the day of thy af- 
fliction: but in thy prosperity he will be as 
thyself, and will be Dold over thy servants. 
If thou be brought low he will De against 
thee, and hide himself from thy face.'* 
What can be more strong and pointed than 
the following verse? 'Separate thyself 
from thine enemies, and take heed ot thy 
friends.* In the next words he particular- 
izes one of those fruits of friendship which 
is described at leng^th bv the two famous 
authors above-mentionea, and falls into a 
general eulogium of friendship, which is 
very just as well as very sublime. * A faith- 
ful friend is a strong aefence; and he that 
hath found such' a one hath found a trea- 
sure. Nothing doth countervail a faithful 
friend, and his excellency is invaluable. A 
faithful friend is the medicine of life; and 
they that fear the Lord shall find him. 
Whoso feareth the Lord shall direct his 
friendship aright; for as he is, so shall his 
neighbour (that is, his friend) be also.'f I 
do not remember to have met with any 
saying that has pleased me more than that 
of a mend's being the medicine of life, to 

I express the efficacy of friendship in heal- 
ing the pains and anguish which naturally 
cleave to our existence in this world; and 
am wonderfully pleased with the turn in 
the last sentence, that a virtuous man shall 
as a blessing meet with a friend who is as 
virtuous as himself. There is another saying 
in the same author, wliich would have been 
very much admired in a heathen writer: 

* Forsake not an old friend, for the new is 
not comparable to him: a new friend is as 
new wine; when it is old thou diah drink 
it with pleasure. 't With what strength of 
allusion, and force of thought has he de- 
scribed the breaches and violations of 
friendship? — * Whoso casteth a stone at 
the birds frayeth them away; and he that 
upbraideth his friend, breaketh friendship. 
Though thou drawest a sword at a friend, 
yet despair not,ibr there may be a return- 
ing to lavour. jlf thou hast opened thy 
mouth against thy friend, fear not, for there 
ma^ be a reconciliation; except for up- 
braiding, or pride, or disclosing of secrets, 
or a treacherous wound; for, for these 
things every friend will depart. *§ I We may 
observe in this and several other 'precepts 
in this author, those little famihar instances 
and illustrations which are so much ad- 
mired in the moral writings of Horace and 
Epictetus. There are very beautiful in- 
stances of this nature in the following pas- 
sages, which are likewise written upon the 
same subject: < Whoso discovereth secrets 
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loseth his credit, and shall never find a 
friend to his mind. Love thy friend, and 
be faithful unto him; but if thou bewrayeth 
his secrets, follow no more after him; for as 
a man hath destroyed his enemy, so hast 
thou lost the love of thy friend; as one that 
letteth a bird go out of his hand, so hast 
thou let thy friend go, and shall not get him 
again: follow after him no more, &r he la 
too far off; he is as a roe escaped out of the 
snare. As for a wound it may be bound up, 
and after reviling there may be a recon- 
ciliation; but he that bewrayeth secrets, !» 
without hope. '11 

Among the several qualifications of a 
^ood friend, this wise man has very justly 
singled out constancy and faitlifuiness as 
the principal: to these, others have added 
virtue, knowledge, discretion, equality in 
age and fortune, and as Cicero calls it, 3ib* 
rum comitas, •a pleasantness of temper.' 
If I were to give my opinion upon sucn an 
exhausted subject, I should join to these 
other qualifications, a certain equability or 
evenness of behaviour. A man often con- 
tracts a friendship with one whom perhaps 
he does not find out till after a year's con- 
versation; when on a sudden some latent * 
ill-humour breaks out upon him, which he 
never discovered or suspected at his first 
entering into an intimacy with him. There 
are several persons who in some certain 
periods of their lives are inexpressibly 
agreeable, and in others as odious and de- 
testable. Martial has given us a very 
pretty picture of one of this species in the 
following epigram: 

Diffldlis, ftcilia, Jucundus, soerbiig es idem, 

Nee tecam poemun vivere, nee rine te.— £p^. zii. 47. 

In all thy humouni, whether grave or mellow, 

Tbou'rt such a touchy, testy, picaaant fellow ; 

Hast BO much wit. and mirth, and vpleen about thee, 

There ie no living with thee, nor without thee* 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entan- 
gled in a mendship with one, who, by these 
changes and vicissitudes of humour, is some- 
times amiable, and sometimes odious; and 
as most men are at sometimes in an admi- 
rable frame and disposition of mind, it should 
be one of the greatest tasks of wisdom to 
keep ourselves well when we are so, and . 
never to go out of that which is tiie agree- ' 
able part of our character. C. 
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Hie Mgetee, illic veniunt Iblicine uve ; 
Arborei fietus alibi, atque ii^ussa vireecunt 
Gramina. Nonne vides, crooeos ut Tmolua odorae, 
India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabei 7 
At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontue 
Castorea, Eliadum palmas Epirus equarum 1 
Continue has leges, sternaque fcedera certis 

Imposuit natura locia Firr. Otorg, f. M. 

Thil ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres wiiu; 
The other loads the trees with happy (hiits ; 
A fourth with grass, unbidden, decks the ground ; 
Thus 'IW>lus is with yellow saflron crown*d: 
India black ebon and white iv*ry bears ; 
And soft Idume weeps her odorous tears : 
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Tlnii PontM sends ber beav«r stotMs ftom flirt 
And naked Spaniards temper steel for war. 
Epirus for th* Elean chariot breeds 
(In hopes of palms) a race of runninc steeds. 
This is tir original contract ; these thp laira 
Imposed by nature, and by nature's cause.— i>r|r(fMi. 

There is no place in th^ town which I 
so much love to frequent as the Royal Ex- 
change. It gives me a secret satisfaction, 
and in some measure gratifies my vanity, as 
I am an Englishman, to see so rich an as- 
sembly of countrymen and foreigners, con- 
sulting together upon the private business 
of mankind, and making this metropolis a 
* kind of emporium for the whole earth. I 
must confessi look upon high Change to be 
a great council, in which all considerable 
nations have their representatives. Factors 
in the tradine world are what ambassadors 
are in the politic worid; they negotiate af- 
fairs, conclude treaties, and mountain a good 
correspondence between thdbe wealthy so- 
cieties of men that are divided from one 
another by seas and oceans, or live on the 
diiFerent extremities of a continent. I have 
often been pleased to hear disputes adjusted 
between an inhabitant of Japan and an al- 
derman of London, or to see a subject of the 
Great Mogul entering into a lea^e with 
one of the Gear of Muscovy. I am mfinitcly 
delighted in mixing with these several mi- 
nisters of commerce, as thev are distin- 
gmshed by their different walKs and differ- 
ent languages. Sometimes I am jostled 
among a body of Armenians; sometime I 
am lost in a crowd of Jews; and sometimes 
make one in a group of Dutchmen. I am 
a Dane, Swede, or rrenchwan, at different 
times; or rather fancy myself like the old 
philosopher, who upon being asked what 
countryman he was, replied, that he was a 
citizen of the world. 

Though I very frequently viat this busy 
multitude of people, 1 am known to nobody 
there but my friend Sir Andrew, who often 
smiles upon me as he sees me bustling in 
the crowd, but at the same time conmves 
at my presence without taking further no- 
tice of me. There is indeed a merchant of 
Egypt, who just knows me by sight, havine: 
formerly remitted me some money to Grand 
Cairo: but as I am not versed in the modem 
Coptic, our conferences go no further than 
a bow and a grimace. 

This grand scene of business gives me an 
infinite variety of solid and substantial en- 
tertainments. As I am a great lover of 
mankind, my heart naturally overflows with 
pleasure at the sight of a prosperous and 
happy multitude, insomuch that at many 
puSUc solemnities I cannot forbear express- 
ing my joy with tears that have stolen down 
my cheeks. For this reason I am wonder- 
fully delighted to see such a body of men 
thriving in their own private fortunes, and 
at the same time promoting the public 
stock; or, in other words, raidng estates 
for their own families, by bringing into 

Heir country whatever is wantmg, and 
I rrying out of it whatever is superfluous. 



Katnre seems to have taken a particolair 
care to disseminate her blesdngs among the 
different regions of the world, with an eye 
to this mutual intercourse and traffic amone* 
mankind, that the natives of the several 
parts of the globe might have a kind of de- 
pendence upon one another, and be united 
together by their common interest Almost 
every degree produces something peculiar 
to it Thfe food often grows in one country, • 
and the sauce in another. The fruits of 
Portugal are corrected by the products of » 
Bariiadoes, and the infusion of a China 
plant is sweetened with the pith of an In- ♦ 
dian cane. The Philippine islands give a 
flavour to the European bowls. The single 
dress of a woman ot quality is often thepro- 
ducts of a hundred climates. The muff and 
the fan come together from the different 
ends of the earth. . The scarf is sent from 
the torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath 
the pole. The brocade petticoat rises out 
of the mines of Pern, and the diamond neck- 
lace out of the bowels of Indostan, 

If we consider our own country in its na- 
tural prospect, without any of tne benefits 
and advantages of commerce, what a bar- 
ren uncomfortable spot of earth falls to our 
share! Natural historians tell us, that no d/ 
fruit grows originally among us, besides 
hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with 
other delicacies of the like nature; that our 
climate of itself, and without the as^stance 
of art, can make no farther advances to- 
wards a plum, than to a sloe, and carries 
an apple to no greater perfection than a 
crab; that our melons, our peaches, our 
figs, our apricots, and cherries, are ifltran- 
gers among us, imported in different ages* 
and naturalized in our English gardens; and 
that they would all degenerate and fall away 
into the trash of our own country, if they 
were wholly neglected by the planter, and 
left to the mercy of our sun and soil. Nor • 
has traffic more enriched our vegetable 
world, than it has improved the whole face 
of nature among us. Our ships are laden 
with -the harvest of every climate. Our 
tables are stored with spices, and oils, and 
wines. Our rooms are filled with pyramids 
of China, and adorned with the workman- 
ship of Japan. Our morning's draught 
comes to us from the remotest comers of 
the earth. We repair our bodies by the 
drugs of America, and repose ourselves un- 
der Indian canopies. My friend Sir An- 
drew, calls the vineyards of France our 
gardens; the spice-islands, our hot-beds; 
the Permans, our silk-weavers, and the 
Chinese, our potters. Nature indeed fur- 
nishes us with the bare necessaries of life, 
but traffic gives us a great variety of what 
is useful, and at the same time supplies us 
with every thing that is convenient and or- 
namental. Nor is it the least part of this . 
our happiness, that whilst we enjoy the r^ 
fnotest products of the north and south, we 
ire free from those extremities of weather 
Which give them birth; that our eyes are 
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refreshed with the green fields of tatain, 
at the same time that our palates are feasted 
with fruits that rise between the tropics. 

For these reasons there are not more use- 
ful members in a commonwealth than mer- 
chants. They knit mankind together in a 
mutual intercourse of good offices, distri- 
bute the gifts of nature, find work for the 
poor, add wealth to the rich, and magni- 
ficence to the great Our English mer- 

« chant converts the tin of his own countiy 
into gold, and exchanges its wool for rubies. 
The Mahometans are clothed in our Bri- 
tish manufacture, and the inhabitants of the 
frozen zone warmed with the fleeces of our 
sheep. 

When 1 have been upon the Chan^, I 
have often fancied one of our old kinp 
standing in person, where is represented m 
effigy, and lookine down upon the wealthy 
concourse of people with which that place 
is every day mleo. In this case, how would 
he be surprised to hear all the lan^ages of 
£uro]>e spoken in this little spot of his former 
dominions, and to see so many private men, 
who in bis time would have been the vas- 
sals of some powerful baron, negotiating 
like princes for greater sums of money than 
were formerly to be met with in the royal 

• treasury! 'Oa^e, without enlarging the 
British territories, has given us a kind of 
additional empire. It has multiplied the 
number of the rich, made our landed estates 
infinitely more valuable than they were for- 
merly, and added to them an accession of 
other estates as valuable as the lands them- 
selves. C, 



No. 70.] Monday, May 21, 1711. 
Interdttm Talfu rectum videt 

fiometimM the vnlfar fee and Jndge aright. 

When I travelled, I took a particular 
delight in hearing the songs and tables ^t 
are come from tather to son, and are most 
in vogue among the common people of the 
countries through which I passed; for it is 
impossible that any thing should be univer- 
sally tasted and approved by a multitude, 
^ I -A thoueh they are only the rabble of a nation, 
. which hath not in it some peculiar aptness 
i V to please and gratify the mind of manw 
^^ Human nature is the same in all reasona- 
^ ble creatures;. and whatever falls in with 
it, will meet with admirers amongst rea- 
" : ders of all qualities and conditions. Mo- 
liere, as we are told by Monsieur BoUeau, 
used to read all his comedies to an old wo- 
man who was his house-keeper, as she sat 
with him at her work by the chimney-cor- 
ner; and could foretel the success of his 
play in the theatre, from the reception it 
met with at his fire-side: for he tells us the 
audience always followed the old woman, 
and never failed to lau^h in the same place. 
I know nothing which more shows the 
essential and inherent perfection of aim* 



plicitv of thought, above that winch I call 
the Gothic manner of writing, than this— - 
that the first pleases all kinds of palates, 
and the latter only such as have formed to 
themselves a wrong artificial taste upon lit«- 
tle fanciful authors and writers of epigrams. 
Homer, Virgil, or Milton, so far as the Ian* 
guage of their poems is understood, will • 
please a reader of plain common sense, who ^^ 
would neither rehsh nor comprehend an 
epigram of Martial, or a poem of Cowley; 
so, on the contrary, an ordinary song or 
ballad, that is the delight of the common 
people, cannot fail to please all such rea- 
ders as are not unqualified for the entertain- 
ment by their affectation or ignorance; and 
the reason is plain, because the same paint* 
ings of nature, which recommend it to the 
most ordinary reader, will appear beauti- 
ful to the most refined. 

The old song of Chevy-Chase is the fii- . 
vourite ballad of the common people of \ 
England, and Ben Jonson used to say, he I 
had rather have been the author of it than I " 
of all his works, ^r Philip Sidney, in his \ 
(tiscourse of poetry, speaks of it in the fol- 
lowing words: * I nevtr heard the old song 
6f Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart more moved than with a trumpet; 
and yet it is sung by^ some blind crowder 
with no rougher voice than rude style, 
which being so evil apparelled in the aust 
and cobweb of that uncivil age, what would 
it work trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence 
of Pindar?' For my own part, I am so pro- 
fessed an admirer of this antiquat^ song, 
that I shall give my reader a critique 
upon it, without any further apology for so 
doing.* 

The greatest modem critics have laid it 
down as a rule, that an hqx)ic poem should ^ 
be fjaup ded upon some importMt precept \^- 
oTmorality^ Jiid^^ted. to ffip rnnT^*"^i^ of | 
tlie country in. .which.. the-^ioet ^vxites. 
Homer and Virgil have formed their plans 
in this view. As Greece was a collection 
of many governments, who suffered very 
much among themselves, and gave the 
Persian emjieror, who was their common 
enemy, manv advantages over them by 
their mutual jealousies and animosities. 
Homer, in order to establish among them 
a union which was so necessary for their 
safety, grounds his poem upon the discords 
of the several Grecian pnnces who were 
enpged in a confederacy aeainst an Asiatic 
pnnce, and the several advantages which 
the enemy gained by such discords. At the 
time the poem we are now treating of was 
written, the dissensions of the barons, 
who were then so many petty princes, ran 
very high, whether they quarrelled amonr- 
themselves, or with their neighbours, and 



* Mr. Addison waa not aware that the old eoBg lo 
much admired by Sir Philip Sidney and Ben Jonaon, 
was not the same as that which he here so etefantly 
criticises, and ^hich, in Dr. Percy's opinion, cannot te 
older than the time of £lizabeth; and was probably 
written after the eulogium of Sir Philip Sidney, or i« 
of it. 
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produced unspeakable calamities to the 
country. The poet, to deter men from such 
unnatural contentions, describes a bloody 
battle and dreadful scene of death, occa- 
sioned by the mutual feuds which reigned 
in the /families of an English and Scotch 
nobleman. That he deigned this for the 
instruction of his poem, we may learn 
from his four last lines, in which, after the 
example of the modem tragedians, he 
draws from it a precept for the benefit of 
his readers: 

* God Mvo the king, and blew the land 

In {rfenty, Joy, and peace; 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 
*Twizt noblemen may oeaie.* 

The next point observed by the greatest 
heroic poets, hath been to celebrate per- 
sons and actions which do honour to their 
country: thus Virgil's hero was the founder 
of Rome, Homer's a prince of Greece; and 
for this reason Valerius Flaccus and Sta- 
tius, who were both Romans, might be 
justly derided for having chosen the expe- 
dition of the Golden Fleece, and the wars 
of Thebes, for the subjects of their epic 
writings. 

The poet before us has not only found 
cmt an hero in his owh country, but ruses 
the reputation of it by several beautifiil in- 
cidents. The English are the first who 
take the field, and the last who ouit it. 
The English bring only fifteen hundred to 
the battle, the Scotch two thousand. The 
English keep the field with fifty-three; the 
Scotch reUre with ftfty-five: all the rest on 
each side beine slain in battle. But the 
most remarkable circumstance of this kind 
is the diffemit manner in which the Scotch 
and English «ings receive the news of this 
fight, and of the great men's deaths who 
commanded in it: 

* This news was brourht to EdiQboif hv 

Where Scotland's king did reign. 
That brave Earl Donglas raddeniy. 
Was with an arrow slain. 

* O heavy news, king James did nj, 

Scotland can witness be, 
I have not any captain more 
Of such account as be. 

* Like tidings to King Henry came 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 
Was slain at Chevy-Chase. 

* Now God be with him, said our king, 

Bith 'twill no better be, 
I trust I have within my realm 
Five hundred good as be. 

* Yet shall not Scot nor Scotland say, 

But I will venseanoe take. 
And be revengeof on them all 
For brave Liord Percy's sake. 

* This vow full well the king performed 

After on Humble-down, 
In one day fifty knights weiB slain. 
With lords of great renown. 

* And of the rest of small account 

Did many thousands die,* Jbe. 

At the same time that our poet shows a 
laudable partiality to his countrymen, he 
represents the Scots alter a manner not un- 
becoming 80 bold and brave a people. 



••Barl Dooglas on a milk-wliite fttod» 

Most like a baron bold, 
Bode foremost of the company. 

Whose armour shone like gold.* 

His sentiments and actions are every way 
suitable to an hero. One of us two, says 
he, must die. I am an earl as well as 
yourself, so that you can have no pretence 
for refiising the combat: however, says he, 
it is pit^r, and indeed would be a sin, that 
so many innocent men should perish for our 
sakes; rather let you and I end our quarrel 
in single fight: 

* Ere thus I will out-braved be. 

One of us two shall die ; 
I know thee well, an earl thou art. 
Lord Percy, so am L 

* But trust me, Percy, pity it were. 

And great offence, to kill 
Any of these our harmless men. 
For they have done no ill. 

* Let thou and I the battle try. 

And set our men aside ; 
Aceorsed be he, Lord Percy said. 
By whom it is deny'd.' 

When these brave men had distinguish- 
ed themselves in the battle, and in anele 
combat with each other, in the midst of a 
generous parley, full of heroic sentiments, 
the Scotch earl falls; and with his dying 
words encourages his men to revenge his 
death, representing to them, as the most 
bitter circumstance of it, that his rival saw 
him fall: 

* With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow. 
Which struck Earl I>ouglas to the heart 
A deep and deadly blow. 

* Who never spoke more words than these. 

Fight on my merry-men all. 
For why, my life is at an end. 
Lord Percy sees my fill.* 

Merry-men in the language of those times, 
is no more than a cheerful word for com- 
panions and fellow-soldiers. A passage in 
the eleventh book of Virgil's ^neid is very 
much to be admired, where Camilla, in 
her last agonies, instead of weeping over 
the wound she had received, as one might 
have expected from a warrior of her sex, 
considers only (like the hero of whom we 
are now speaking) how the battle should 
be continued after her death : ^^^^^^^ 

Turn sic expirans Accam ex squalibus unam 
Alloquitur; fida ante alias que sola Cammilte. 
duioum partiri cures ; atque hcc ita fhtur : 
Hactenns, Aoca soror, potui : nunc vulnus aoorbom 
Conficit, et tenebris nigrescunt omnia circum: 
EfRige, «t hoc Tumo mandata novissima perfbr; 
Sttooedat pugne ; Trojanoeque areeat nrbe : 
Jamquo vale. JBn. xl. 890. 

A gathering mist overclouds her cheerful eyes; 
And fhmi her cheeks the rosy colour flies. 
Then turns to her, whom of her female train. 
She trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain: 
Acca, His past T he swims before my sight. 
Inexorable death ; and claims bis right. 
Bear my last vrordB to Tumus ; fly with speed. 
And bid him timely to my charge succeed. 
Repel the Trojans, and the town relieve * 
Fftrewea Drfietu 

Tumus did not die in so heroic a man- 
ner ; though our ixsct seems to have had 
his eye upon Tumus*s speech in the last 
venjc: 
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•Lord FNCf MM my Ml.* 

^Vidtti, et ▼ietom tendere palmas 

A\uoiiii Tidera JBn, mH. 93& 

The Latian chiofli J»yn aeen me beg my life. 

Drfien, 

Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy 
is generous, beautiful, and pas-sionate: 1 
must only caution the reader not to let the 
simplicity of the style, which one may well 
pardon m so old a poet, prejudice him 
against the greatness of the thought: 

* Then leaving life. Earl Percy took 

Tbe dead man by the hand. 
And aaid, Earl Douglas, for thy life 
Would I have lost my land. 

* O Christ, my very heart doth bleed 

With Bor)row for thy sake : 
For sure a moke renowned knight 
Mischance did never take.* 

The beautiful line, * Taking the dead man 
by the hand,' will put the reader in mind 
Qt .^Sneas's behaviour toward Lausus, whom 
he himself had slain as he came to the res- 
cue of his aged father: 

At vero ut vultum vidit morientis, et ora, 
Ora roodis Anchisiades pallentia miris ; 
Ingemuit, miserans graviter, dextramque tetendit. 

JEn,x.fBS. 

The pious prince beheld yonng Lausus dead ; 

He grieVd, he wept, tben grasp'd his hand, and saU, 

I shall take another opportunity to con- 
nder the other parts of this old song. C. 



Na no Twiday, May 22, 1711. 

Seribere jusait amor. OvUL Ep. iv. la 

Love bade me write. 
The entire conquest of our passions is 
so difficult a work^ that they who despair 
of it should think of a less difficult task, 
and only attempt to reflate them. But 
there is a third thing which may contribute 
not only to the ease, but also to the plea- 
sure of our life; and that is refining our pas- 
sions to a greater elegance than we receive 
them from nature. When the passion is 
love, this work is performed in innocent, 
though rude 'and uncultivated minds, by 
the mere force and dignity of the object. 
The^e are forms which naturally create 
respect in the beholders, and at once in- 
flame and chastise the imagination. Such 
an impression as this ^ves an immediate 
ambition to deserve, m order to please. 
This cause and effect are- beautifullv de- 
cribed by Mr. Dryden in the fable ot Cy- 
mon and Iphigenia. After he has repre- 
sented Cymon so stupid, that 
* He whistled as he went for want of thought ;* 

he makes him fall into the following scene, 
and shows its influence upon him so excel- 
lently, that it appears as natural as won- 
derful: 

* It hapnea'd on a summer*s holiday. 
That to the greenwood-shade he took his way; 
His quarter-staff, which he could ne'er forsakoi 
S«nf half balbni Md half belUiid bla b«±» 



He tmd^M along, unknowing what he tougfat. 
And wlustled as be went for want of thought. 

* By chance conducted, or by thirst constrain'd. 
The deep recesses of tbe grove he gain*d ; 
Where in a jdain, defcncted by tbe wood, 
Crept through tbe matted grass a cbrystal flood, 
By which an alabaster fountain stood : 
And on the margin of the fount was laid 
(Attended byber slaves) a sleeping maid. 
Like 0ian ud her nymphs, wbete tir'd with sport, 
To rest by cool Eurotas they resort; 
Tbe dame herself tbe goddess well express*d. 
Not rooro distinguisb'd by her purple vest. 
Than by tbe charming features of her ftoe, 
And e'en in slumber a superior grace: 
Her comely limbs composed with decent care. 
Her body shaded witb a slight cymar ; 
Her bosom to tbe view was only bare : 
The fanning wind upon her bosom blows ; 
To meet the fanning wind her bosom roee ; 
The flinning wind and purling streams continue her 



* The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes. 
And gaping mouth that testify'd surprise ; 
Fix*d on her ftce, nor could remove his si|(ht, 
New as he was to love, and novice in delight: 
Long mute he stood, and leaning on his staff, 
His wonder witnessed witb an idiot laugh ; 
Then would have spoke, but by his glimm'ring senae 
First found his want of words, and fear'd oflbnce: 
Doubted for what be was he should be known, 
By his down-aooent and his country-tone.* 

But lest this fine description should be 
excepted against, as the creation of that 
great master Mr. Dryden, and not an ac- 
count of what has really ever happened in 
the world, I shall give you, verbatim, the 
eiMstle of an enamoured footman in the 
country to his mistress. Their surnames 
shall not be inserted, because their passions 
demand a greater respect than is due to 
their quality. James is servant in a great 
family, and Elizabeth waits upon the 
daughter of one as numerous, some miles 
off her lover. James, before he beheld 
Betty, was vain of his strength, a rough 
wrestler, and quarrelsome cudeel-playeri 
Betty a public dancer at May-poles, a romp 
at stool-ball: he always following idle wo- 
men, she playing among the*peasants: he a 
country bully, she a country coc^uette. But 
love has made her constantly in her mis- 
tress's chamber, where the young lady 
gratifies a secret passion of her own,' uy 
making Betty talk of James; and James is 
become a constant waiter near his master^s 
apartment, in reading, as well as he can, 
romances. I cannot learn who Molly is, 
who it seems walked ten miles to carry the 
angry message, which gave occasion to 
what follows: 

•May 14, 1711. 

«Mt DEAR Betty, — ^Remember your 
bleeding lover, who lies bleeding at the 
wounds Cupid made with the arrows he 
borrowed at the eyes of Venus, which is 
your sweet person. 

• Nay more, with the token you sent me 
for my love and service offered to your 
sweet person; which was your base re- 
spects to my iU conditions; when, alas! 
there is no ill conditions in me, but (juite 
contrary; all love, and purity, especially 
to your sweet person; but all this I take as 
a jest 

'But the sad and dismal news which 
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MoUv broaght me struck me to the heart, 
which was, it seems, and is, your ill con- 
ditions for my love and respects to you. 

* For she told me, if I came forty times 
to you, you would not speak with me, 
which words I am sure is a great grief 
tome. 

« Now, my dear, if I may not be permit- 
ted to your sweet company, and to have 
the happiness of speaking with your sweet 
person, 1 beg the favour of you to accept 
of this my secret mind and thoughts, which 
hath so long lodged in my breast, thb which 
if you do not accept, I believe will go nigh 
to break m v heart 

* For, inaeed, my dear, I love you above 
all the beauties I ever saw in my life. 

*The young gentleman, and my master's 
daughter, the Londoner that is come down 
to marry her, sat in the arbour most part 
of last night Oh, dear Betty, must the 
nightingales shig to those who marry for 
money, and not to us true lovers! Oh, my 
dear Betty, that we could meet this night 
where we used to do in the wood! 

* Now, my dear, if I may not have the 
bles^ng of Kissing your sweet lips, I beg I 
may have the happiness of kissing your 
fair hand, with a few lines from your dear 
Belf, presented by whom you please or 
think fit I believe, if time would permit 
nie,l could write all day; but the time be- 
ing short, and paper little, no more from 
your never failing lover till death, 

•JAMES .'• 

Poor James! since lus time and paper 
were so short, I that have more than I can 
use well of both, will put the sentiments of 
this kind letter (the style of which seems 
to be confused with scraps he had got in 
hearing and reading what he did not un- 
derstand) into what ne meant to express. 

•Dear Creature, — Can you then ne- 
iject him who has forgot all his recrea- 
tions and enjoyments to pine away his Ufb 
in thinking of you? When I do so, you ap- 
pear more amuible to me than Venus does 
in the most beautiful description that ever 
was made of her. All this kindness you 
return with an accusation, that I do not 
love you; but the contrary is so manifest, 

* Tte writer of thii loving epigtle was James Hirst, 
A wrrant to the Ron. Edward Wortley, eiq. In de- 
UrcnAng a Bumber of letters to his master, he gave him, 
by misuke, this which he had Just written to his 
sweetheart, and in Its stead kept one of his masters. 
JaoMS soon discovered the error he had committed, and 
tetumed to rectify it, but it was too late : the letter to 
Betty was the first which met Mr. WortIey*s eye, and 
tie hid indulfed his curiosity in reading the pathetic 
«fnisioii of his love-lorn footman. Jkimes b^ged to 
liave it returned : ** No, James,** said his ipaster, '* Yoa 
■hlH be a great aaa; aad this letter most appear in 
llMBpeeUtor.** 

James at leBgth saeeeeded in convincing Batty 
that he had no " ill conditions,** and obtained bor 
tiocaent to marry Um : the marriage, however, was an. 
fortunately prevented by her sudden death ; and James, 
who ssems to have been a good sort of soul, soon 
ftfler married ker sister. This sister was, most proba. 
Illy, tba MoUy wko tni4iid sa ntoy mitai to cany the 



that I cannot thmk you are m earnest 
But the certaintv given me in your mes- 
sage by Molly, that you do not love me. is 
what robs me of all comfort She says yoa 
will not see me: if }rou can have so much 
cruelty, at least wnte to me, that I maj 
kiss tne impression made by your fair 
hand. I love you above all thmgs, and, in 
my condition, what you look upon with in- 
difference is to me the most exquisite plea- 
sure or pain. Our young lady and a fine 
gentleman from London, who are to marry 
lor mercenary ends, walk about our gar- 
dens, and hear the vcnce of evening night- 
ingales, as if for fashion sake they courted 
those solitudes^ because they have heard 
lovers do so. Oh, Betty ! could I hear those 
rivulets murmur, and oirds sing, while you 
stood near me, how little sensible should I 
be that we are both servants, that there is 
any thing on earth above us ! Oh ! I could 
write to yon as long as I love you, tfll 
death itself. JAMES.' 

N. B. By the words ill conditions, James 
means, in a woman coquetry, in a man in- 
constancy. R. 



No. rs,] Wednesday, May 22, 1711. 

^— Genns immortals manet, mnltosqiic per aanoa 
Stat Ibrtuna domos, et avi numerantnr ovorum. 

Firg, €h9rg. iv. SOB. 

Th* immortal line in sure saeoession reigns, 

The fortune of the fkmily remains. 

And grandsires' grandsons the long list oontains. 

Having already given my reader an ac- 
count of several extraordinary clubs both 
ancient and modem, I did not design to 
have troubled him with any more narra- 
tives of this nature; but I have lately re- 
ceived information of a club which I can 
call neither ancient nor modem, that I 
dare say will be no less surprising to my 
reader than it was to mysdf; for which 
reason I shall communicate it to the pub- 
lic as one of the greatest curio^ties of its 
kind. 

A friend of mine compladning of a trades- 
man who is related to him, after having re- 
presented him as a very idle, worthless 
fellow, who neglected his family, and spent 
most of his time over a bottle, told me, to 
conclude his character, that he was a 
member of the Everlasting Club. So very 
odd a title raised my curiosity to inquire 
into the nature of a club that "had such a 
sounding name; upon which my friend 
gave me the the following account 

The Everlasting Club consists of a hun- 
dred members, who divide the whole 
twenty-four hoars amon^ them in such a 
manner, that the club sits day and night 
from one end of the year to another; no 

Earty presuming to rise till they are re- 
eved oy those who are in course to suc- 
ceeA them. By this means a member of 
the Everlasting Club never wants compa- 
ny; for tfaonghne is not upon duty hi0MfllC 
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he is sure to find some who are; so that if 
he be disposed to take a whet, a nooning, 
•an evening's draught, or a bottle idter 
midnight, ne goes to the club, and finds a 
knot ot friends to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, that the stew- 
ard never dies; for as they sueceed one an- 
other by way of rotation, no man is to quit 
the great eloow-chair which stands at the 
upper'-end of the table, till his successor is 
in readiness to fill it: insomuch that there 
has not been a 9ede vacante in the memory 
of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end 
(or as some of them say, about the middle) 
of the civil wars, ana continued without 
interruption till the time of the great fire,* 
which burnt them out, and dispersed them 
for several weeks. The steward at that 
^ time maintained his post till he had like to 

• have been blown up with a neighbouring 

• house, (which was demolished in order to 
stop the fire;) and would not leave the 
Gh£ur at last, till he had emptied all the 
botdes upon the table, and received re- 
peated directions from the Club to with- 
draw lumsell This steward is frequently 
talked of in the club, and looked upon by 
every member of it as a j^ater man than 
the famous captain mentioned in my lord 
Clarendon, who was burnt in his ship be- 
cause he would not quit it without orders. 
It is said, that towards the close of 1700, 
being the great year of jubilee* the club 
had it under consideration whether they 
should break up or continue their sesaon; 
but after many speeches and debates, it 
was at length agreed to sit out the other 
century. This resolution was passed in a 
general club nemine coniradicente. 

Having given this short account of the 
institution and continuation of the Ever- 
lioting.Club, I should here endeavour to 
say something of the manners and charac- 
ters of its several members, which I shall 
do according to the best lights I have re- 
ceived in this matter. 
.J* It appears byxtheir books in general, 
„ ,1', ( thai rince their first institution, they have 
^ /t • smoked fifty tons of tobacco, drank tlurty 
//- * thousand b^tts of ale, one thousand hogs- 
heads of red port, two hundred barrels of 
[ brandy, and a kilderkin of small beer. 
There has been likewise a great consump- 
tion of cards. It is also said, that they ob- 
serve the law in Ben Jonson's club,t which 
orders the fire to be always kept in {focua 
percnni9 e8to) as well for the convenience 
of lighting their pipes, as to cure the damp- 
ness of the club-room. They have an old 
woman in the nature of a vestal, whose 
business it is to cherish and i>erpetuate the 
fire, which bums from generation to gene- 
'f ration, and has seen the glassp-house fires in 

• and out above an hundred times. 

The Everiasting Club treats all other 
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dubs with an eye of contempt, and talks 
even of the Kit-Cat and October as of a 
couple of upstarts. Their ordinary dis- 
course, (as much as I have been aole to 
learn of it) turns altogether upon such ad- 
ventures as have passed in their own as- 
sembly; of members who have taken the 
glass m Jtheir turns for a week together, 
without stirring out of the club; of others 
who have smoked an hundred pipes at a 
sitting; of others, who have not missed 
their morning's draught for twenty years 
together. Sometimes they speak m rap- 
tures of a run of ale in kin^ Charles's reign; 
and sometimes reflect with astonishment 
upon games at whist, which have been mi* 
raculously recovered by members of the ^ 
society, when in all human probability the 
case was desperate. 

They delight in several old catches, 
which they smg at all hours, to encourage 
one another to moisten their clay, and 
grow immortal by drinking; with many 
other edifying exhortations df the like na- 
ture. 

There are four general clubs held in a 
year, at which times they fill up vacan- ■ 
cies, appoint waiters, conhrxh the old fire- 
maker, or elect a new one, setUe contribu- 
tions for coalsy pipes, tobacco, and other 
necessaries. 

The senior member has outlived th% 
whole club twice over, and has been drunk 
with the grandfathers of some of the pre- 
sent sitting members. C, 



Na 73, ] Thur^ay, May 24, in 1. 

O Dea certe I Firg. JBn. i. 9IB. 

O goddess! for no lees you seem. 

It is very strange to consider, that a 
creature like roan, who is sensible of so 
many weaknesses and imperfections, should 
be actuated by a love of fame: that vice 
and ignorance, imperfection and misery^ 
should contend for pnuse, and endeavour 
as much as possible to make themselves 
objects of admiration. 

But Rotwithstandinj^ man's essential per- 
fection is but very littie, his comparative 
perfection may be very considerable. If he 
looks upon himself in an abstracted light, 
he has not much to boast of; but if he con- 
siders himself with regard to others, he 
may find occasion of glorying, if not in \iu> 
own virtues, at least in the absence of an- 
other's imperfections. This gives a dif- 
ferent turn to the reflections of the wise 
man and the fool. The first endeavours to 
shine in himself, and the last to outshine 
others. The first is humbled by the sense 
of his own infirmities, the last is lifted uii 
by the discovery of those which he observes 
in other men. The wise man considers 
what he wants, and the fool what he 
abounds in. The wise man is happy when 
he gains his o^n approbation, and the fool 
when he recommends himself to the ap- 
plause cf those about him. 
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But however unreasonable and absurd 
this passion for admiraticn may appear in 
such a creature as man, it is not wholly to 
be discouraged; since it often produces very 
good effects, not only as it restrains him 
from doing any thing which is mean and 
contemptible, but as it pushes him to ac- 
tions which are great and glorious. The 
principle may be defective or faulty, but 
the consequences it produces are so good, 
that for the benefit of mankind, it ought not 
to be extinguished. 

It is observed by Cicero, that men of the 
greatest and the most shining parts are the 

' most actuated by ambition; and if we look 
y% •into the two sexes, I believe we shall find 
« ^ this principle of action stronger in women 
than m men. 

The passion for praise, which is so very 
vehement in the fair sex, produces excel- 
lent effects in women of sense, who de^re 
to be admired for that only which deserves 
admiration; and I think we may observe, 
without a compliment to them, that many 
of them do not only live in a more uniform 
course of virtue, but with an infinitely 
greater regard to their honour, than what 
we find in the generalitj' of our own sex. 

» How many instances have we of chastity, 
fidelity, devotion ! How mahy ladies distin- 
guish diemselves by the education of tiieir 

• children, care of their families, and love of 
tiieir husbands, which are the great Quali- 
ties and achievements of womankina! as 
the making of war, the carrymg on of traffic, 
the administration of justice, are those by 
which men grow famous, and get them- 
aelvesaname. 

But as this pasdon for admiration, when 
it works accoraing to reason, improves the 
beautiful part of our species in every thing 
that is laudable; so notning is more destruc- 
tive to them when it is governed by vanity 
and folly. What I have therefore here to 
say, onhr regards the vam part of the sex, 
whom for cert^dn reasons, which the reader 
will hereafter see at large, I shall distin- 
guish by the name of idols. An idol is 

I wholly taken up in the adorning of her per- 
son. You see in every posture of her body, 
air of her face, and motion of her head, 
that it is her business and employment to 
gain adorers. For this reason your idols 
appear in all public places and assemblies, 
in order to seduce men to their worship. 
The playhouse is yery frequently filled 
with iaolss several of them are carried in 
procession everv evening about the ring, 
and several of tnem set up their worship 
even in churches. They arc to be accosted 
in the language proper to the deity. Life 
•and death are in their power: joys of hea- 
ven and pains of hell, are at their disp^al; 
paradise is in their arms, and etermty in 
every moment that you are present with 
them. Raptures, transports, and ecstacies 
are the rewards which they confer; sighs 
and tears, pravers and broken hearts, are 
the Gfferingswnich are paid to them. Their 



smiles make men happv; their frowns drive 
them to despair. I snail only add under 
this head, that Ovid's book of the Art of 
Love is a kind of he a . then rituaL which < 
contains all the forms ot' worship wnich are 
made use of to an idol. 

It would be as difficult a task to reckon 
up these diiSerent kinds of idols, as Milton's 
was to number those that were known in 
C&naan, and the lands adjoining. Most of 
them are worshipped like Moloch in fires 
and flames. Some of them, like Baal, love 
to see their votaries cut and slashed, and 
shedding their blood for them. Some of 
them, like the idol in the Apocrypha, most 
have treats and collations prepared for 
them every night It has indeed been 
known, that some of them have been used 
by their incensed worshippers like the Chi- 
nese idols, who are whipped and scourged 
when they reftise to comply with the pray- 
ers that are offered to them. 

. I must here observe that those idolaters 
who devote themselves to the idols I am 
here speaking of, diflFer very much from all 
other kinds of idolaters. For as others fiedi 
out because they worship different idols, 
thesQ idolaters quarrel because they wor- 
ship the same. 

The intention therefore of the idol is quite 
contrary to the wishes of the idolater: as 
the one desires to confine the idol to him- 
self the whole business and ambition of the 
other is to muHiplv adorers. This humour^ 
of an idol is prettily described in a tale of ■ 
Chaucer. He represents one of them sitting ■ 
at a table wiUi tnree of her votaries about' 
her, who are all of them courting her fii- . 
vour, and payine their adorations. Shef 
smiled upon one, arank to another, and trod . 
upon the other's foot which was under the 
table. Now which of these three, says the I 
old bard, do you think was the favourite}/ 
In troth, says he, not one of all the three. 

The behaviour of this old idol in Chaucer, • 
puts me in mind of the beautiful Clarinda, 
one of the greatest idols among the modems. 
She is worshipped once a week by candle- 
light, in the midst of a laree congregation, 
generally called an assembly. Some of the 
gayest youths in the nation endeavour to 
plant themselves in her eye, while she sittf 
m form with multitudes of tapers bummg 
about her. To encourage the zeal of her 
idolaters, she bestows a mark of her favour 
upon every one of them, before they go out 
or her presence. She asks a question <» one, 
tells a story to another, elances an^ogle 
upon a third, takes a pincn of snuff from 
the fourth, lets her fan drop by accident to 
give the fifth an occasion of taking it up. 
In short, every one goes aw^ satisfied with 
his success, and encouraged to renew his 
devotions on the same canonical hour that 
day seven-night 

An idol may be undeified by manv acci- 
dental causes. Marriage in particular is a 
kind of counter-apotheosis, or a deificatiaQ 
inverted.— When a man becomes familiar 
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• with his goddess, she quickly anks into a 
woman. 

Old age is likewise a ^at decayer of 
your idol. The truth of it is» there is not a 

• more unhappy being than a superannuated 
idol, especially when she has contracted 
such airs and behaviour as are only g^raceful 
when her worshippers are about ner. 

Considering therefore that in these and 
9 many other cases the woman generally out- 
lives the idol, I must return to the morale 
this paper, and desire my fair readers to 
give a proiier direction to their passion for 
being admired; in order to which, they 
must endeavour to make themselves the 
objects of a reasonable and lasting admira- 
tion. This is not to be hoped for from 
beauty, or dress, or fashion, but from those 
inwanl ornaments which are not to be de- 
faced by time or sickness, and which ap- 
pear most amiable to those who are most 
acquiunted with them. C, 



Na 74.] Friday, May 25, 1711, 

——Pendent opera Interrupta— 

Virg. JBn, iv. 83. 

Tbe worlcB onflnJehM and neglected lie. 

In m;^ laSt Monday's paper I gave some 
general instances of those beautinil strokes 
which please the reader in the old song of 
Chevy-Chase; I shall here, according to 
my jiromise, be more particular, and show 
that the sentiments in that ballad are ex- 
tremely natural and poetical, and fiill c^ the 
majestic simplicity which we admire in the 
greatest of the ancient poets: for which 
reason I shall quote several passages of it, 
in which the thought is altogether the same 
with what we meet in several passages of 
the .^Sneid; not that I would mfer from 
thence that the poet (whoever he was) 
proposed to himself any imitation of those 
passages, but that he was directed to them 
m ^eral by the same kind of poetical 
genms, and oy the same copyings after 
nature. 

Had this old song beeh filled with epi- 
grammatical turns and jxnnts of wit, it 
nught perhaps have pleased the wrong 
taste of some readers; but it would never 
have become the delight of the common 
people, nor have warmed the heart of Sir 
Philip Sidney like the sound of a trumpet; 
it is only nature that can have this eflect, 
and please those tastes which are the most 
unprejudiced, or the most refined. I must 
however beg leave to dissent from so great 
an authority as that of Sir Philip Sidney, in 
the judgment which he has passed as to the 
rude style and evil apparel of this anti- 
quated song; for there are several parts in 
it where not only the thought but the lan- 
guage is majestic, and the numbers sonor^ 
ous; at least the apparel is much more 
gorgeous than many d( the poets made use 
of VI Queen Elizabeth's time» as the reader 
16 



win see in several of the foUoimg q«ota« 
tions. 

What can be greatei^ than either the 
thought or the expression in that stanza, 

* 1\> drive the deer wiUi bound and lioni 

Earl Percy took hie wa j ; 
Tbe child may me that ie unborn 
Tbe hunting of that day P 

This wa^ of considering the misfortunes 
which this battie would bring upon pos- 
terity', not only on those who were horn im- 
mediately after the battie, and lost their 
fathers in it, but on those also who perished 
in future battles which took their nse from 
this quarrel of the two earls, is wonderfuDy 
beautiful, and conformable to the way of 
thinking among the ancient poets. 

Aadlet pognae yitio parentiun 

RaraTuventua. JVn-. Lik 1. Od. iL 93. 

Poeterity, thinn*d by tbeir ftthere* crimee, 
Shall read, with griei; the story of tbeir timee. 

What can be more sounding and poetical, 
or resemble more the majestic simplicity of 
the ancients, than the following stanzas.^ 

* The stoat Earl of Northomberland 

A TOW to God did make. 
His pleasure in tbe Scottish woods 
Three summers* days to take. 

* With flfleen hundred bowmen bohl. 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew ftall well, in time of need 
To aim their shaits aright. 

*The hoonds ran swiftly through the woods 

Tbe nimble deer to take, 
A^d with tbeir cries tbe hills and dales 

An echo shrill did make.* 

^Vocat ingenti clamore Citlneron, 

Taygetique canes, domitrizque Epidaums equoram: 
Et vox assensu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 

Otorg. ifi. 43. 



Citberon loudly calls me to my way ; 
Thy bounds, Taygetus, open, and nursue 
High Epidaurus urges on my speed, 
~ -r - -Ills, and Ibr his horses* bn 



tbepraj: 



Thy bounds, Taygetus, open, and i 

High Epidaurus urge ^ 

Fam*d for his bills, i 

From bills and dales tbe eheerfiil cries rebound; 

For Echo hunts along and propagates the sound. 

* Ix> yonder doth Earl Douglas eome. 

His men in armour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

All marching in our sight. 

' AU men of pleasant Tividale, 
Fast by the river Tweed,' he 

The country of the Scotch warriors, de- 
scribed in these two last verses, has a fine 
romantic situation, and affords a couple of 
smooth words for verse. If the reader com- 
pares the foregoine six lines of the song 
with the followmg Latin verses, he will see 
how much they are written in the spirit of 
VirgU: 
Adrersi campo appaiAnt, bastasqoe ledoetis 

Protendunt lonte deztris; et spieula vibrant. 

Qwique altum Pneneste viri, quique arva Gabina 
Junonis, gelidumque Anienem, et roecida rivis 
Bemica saza colunt:— ^ul rosea rura Velini, 
aul Tetric« horrentes mpes, montemque SeveniB, 
Casperiamque oolunt, Forulosqne,et flumen Himeltes 
Otti Tiberim Fabarirnqpo Mbunt. 

^ii.zi.6l»-Til.iBi,719L 



Advancing In a line, they ooaA their speaia-— 

Prcneste sends a chosen band. 

With those who plow 8atunla*s OaUaa land: 
Baiidfls tht iueeoun which QOld Anien yields i 
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Tto roekB ofHern kui ■ b ciMef t tend. 

That followed from Velinuin*! dewy Isnd 

And mounuineen that from Several came: 

And (Vom the cnggy cHfli of Tetrica; 

And thoae where yellow Tiber takes hie way, 

And where Himellat wanton waters play: 

Canperia sends her arms with those that lie 

By Fabaris, and firnit^ Voruli. Xhjdm, 

But to proceed: 

* Earl Douglas o^ a milk-white steed. 

Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of the comrany, 

Whose arrooor shone like gold.* 
Ttimas at antevolans tardum p racesa erat agmen,4be. 
Vidisti, quo Tarnus equo, quibos ibat in armia 
Aureus 

* Our English archers bent their bows, 

Their hearts were good and true; 
At the first flight of arrows -sent. 

Full threescore 8ooU they slew. 
*They clos'd ftill fkst on ev'ry side, 

No slackness there was found; 
And many a gallant gentleman 

Lay ffMplng on the ground. 

* With that there came an aitow keen 

Out of an English bow. 
Which struck Earl Douglas to tin heart, 
A deep and deadly blow.* 

wffincas was wounded after the same manner 
by an unknown hand in the midst of a par- 
ley. 

Has inter voces, taoedia inter talia verba, 
Eoce viro stridens alis allapsa sagitta est, 
Inoertum qua pulsa mann JSBn, zli. 31& 

Thus while he spake, unnilndfyi] of defence, 

A winged arrow struck the pious prince; 

But whether from a human hand it came. 

Or hostile god, is left unknown by fkmo. Dffdtm. 

But of all the descriptive ijarts of this song, 
there are none more beautiful than the four 
following stanzas, which have a great force 
and spint in them, and are filled with very 
natural circumstances. The thought in the 
third stanza was never touched by any other 
poet, and is such a one as would have shin^ 
m Homer or Virgil; 

So thus did botli these nobles die. 
Whose courage none couU stain; 
An English archer then peroeiv'd 
The noble Earl wiJt slain. 

* Be had a bow bent in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree. 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 

Unto the head drew he. 
'Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right his shaft be set. 
The grey-gooae wing that was thenon 

In nis heart-blooa was wet. 

*This light did last ftom break of day 

Till setting of the sun; 
For when they rung the ev*ning bell 

The battle scarce was done.' 

One may observe, likewise, that in the ca- 
talogue of the slfdn, the author has followed 
the example of the great ancient poets, hot 
only in giving a long list of the dead, but 
by diversifying it with little characten of 
particular persons. 

* And with Earl Douglas tbere was alaia 

Sir Hugh Montgomery, 
Sir Charles Carrel, that (Vom the field 
One foot would never fly: 

* Sir Charles Murrel of Katdifftoo, 

His siBter*s son was he; 
Sir David LAmh. so well esteem'd. 
Yet saved could not be.' 

The femiliar sound in these names destroys 
the majesty of the deaeriptioii; for this rea« 



sGiv I do not mention ihis part of the poem 
but to show the natural cast of thought 
which appears in it, as the two last verses 
look almost like a translation of Virgil. 
Cadtt et Kinhens, jnstisBimua unns 
Uui fliit in Teucns, et senrantisaimus oquL 

Diis aliter visum ^». ii. 496. 

Then Ripheus foil in the unequal flght. 
Just of his word, observant of the right; 
Heav*n tliought not so. Drfimu 

In the catalogue of the English who fell, 
Witherington^s behaviour is in the same 
manner particularized very artfully, as the 
reader is prepared for it by that account 
which is given of him in the beginning of 
the battle; though I am satisfied your little 
buffoon readers (who have seen that pas- 
sage ridiculed in Hudibras) will not be able 
to take the beauty of it: for which reason I 
dare not so much as quote it* 

* Then stept a gallant 'squire forth, 

Witherington was his name, 
Who said, I would not have it told 

To Henry our king for shame, 
*Tliat e'or my captain fought on foot. 

And I stood looking on.* 

We meet with the same heroic sentiment 
in Virgil. 

Non padet, O Rutuli, cunctis pro talibus unam 
Objectare animam? numerone, an viribus equi 
Non sumu s 1 JKu. xii. 8S9. 



For shame, Ruttlius, can you bear the sight 

Of one expos'd for all, in single flght, 

Can we before the fooe of Ueav'n confoas 

Our ooorage colder, or our numbers lessf Dry dsn. 

What can be more natural, or more mov- 
ing, than the circumstances in which he 
describes the behaviour of those women 
who had lost their husbands on this htal 
day.* 

* Next day did man7 widows eome 

Their husbands to bewail; 
They washM tlieir wounds in brinish tear*, 
Bat all would not prevail. 

• Their bodies bathed in purple blood. 



F 



Tbey bore with them away; 
Tbey kiss'd them dead a thousand timaa. 
When tbey were clad in day.' 

Thus we see how the thoughts of this 
poem, which naturallv arise from the sub- 
ject, are always simple, and sometimes ex- 
quisitely noble; that the language is often 
very sounding, and that the whole is writ- 
ten with a true poetical spirit 

If this song had been written in the 
Gothic manner, which is the delight of all 
our little wits, whether writers or readers, 
it would not have hit the taste of so many 
ages, and have pleased the readers of all 
rcoiks and conditions. I shall only beg par- 
don for such a profusion of Latin quota- 
tions ; which I snould not have made use 
of, but that I feared my own judgment I 
would have looked too sineular on such a f. 
subject, had not I supported it by the prac- ( 
tice and authority ol Virgil. C. I 



• There is nothing lodierons in tbe vww aOoded tfl^ 
m it stands in the original ballad: 

* For Wetbarryngton my barte is wo, 

That ever he sUyne shulde be ; 
For when both bis lenes wear bewyne In to, 
T«l ba knoN aadfonckt <ia bto kM.* 
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Omnis Ariitippum decait color, et statua, et les. 
Hot. Lib. 1. Ep. S3, zirii. 

AU Ibrtnne fitted Arittipini wen.— OmcA. 
It was with some mortification that I 
suffered the raillery of a fine lady of my 
acqaintance, for calling, in one of my pa- 
I)ers,» Dorimant a clown. Sh'e was so im- 
merciful as to take advantage of my m- 
vincible taciturnity, and on that occaidon 
with great freedom to consider the air, the 
height, the face, the gesture of him, who 
could pretend to judge so arrogantly of gal- 
lantry. She is mil of motion, jantv and 
lively in her impertinence, and one oi those 
that commonly pass, among the imorant, 
for persons who have a great deal of hu- 
mour. She had the play of Sir Fopling in 
her hand, and after she had said it was 
happy for her there was not so charming a 
creature as Dorimant now living, she began 
with a theatrical air and tone of voice to 
read, by way of triumph over me, some of 
his speeches. 'Tis ske! that lovely air, 
that easy shape, those wanton eyes, and all 
those melting charms about her mouth, 
which Medley spoke of. Ill follow the 
lottery, and put m for a prize with my 
friend Bellair.' 

* In love the victon from the vmnqaiah'd fly; 
Tliey fly that wound, and tbey puraue that (Ue.* 

Then turning over the leaves, she reads 
alternately, and speaks, 

* And you and Loveit to her coat ahall find 
I fathom all the deptha of woman-kind.* 

Oh the fine gentleman ! But here, continues 
she, is the passage I admire most, where 
he begins to tease Loveit, and mimic Sir 
Fopling. Oh, the prettv satire, in his re- 
solving to be a coxcomb to please, since 
noise and nonsense have such powerful 
charms. 



* I, that I may i 
Tnnaform myaelf to what you tove.* 

Then how like a man of the town, so wild 
and gay is that! 

* The wiae will find a dilTrence in oar fkta, 
Ton w«d a woman, I a good eaUte.* 

It would have been a very wild endeavour 
for a man of my temper to offer any oppo- 
sition to so nimble a speaker as my lair 
enemy is; but her discourse eave me very 
many reflections, when I had left her com- 
pany. Among others, I could not but con- 
sider with some attention, the false impres- 
rions the generality (the fair sex more 
especially^ have of what should be in- 
' tended, when they say * a fine gentleman;* 
and could not help revolving that subject 
in my thoughts, and settiing, as it were, an 
idea of that character in my own imagina- 
tion. 

No man ought to have the esteem of the 
rest of the world, for any actions which are 
disagreeable to those maxims which pre- 
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viul, as the standards off behaviour, fai the 
country wherein he lives. What is oppo- 
site to the eternal rules of reason and good 
sense, must be excluded from any place in 
the carriage of a well-bred man. I did not, 
I confess, explain mys^ enough on tiiis 
subject, when I called Dorimant a clown, 
and made it an instance of it, that he called 
the orange- wench, Double Tripe: I should 
have shown, that humanity obliges a gen- 
Ueman to give no part of humankind re- 
proach,, for what they, whom they re- 
proach, may possibly have in common with 
the most virtuous and worthy amongst us. 
When a gentieman speaks coarsely, he has 
dressed himself clean to no purpose. The * 
clothing of our minds certainly ought to be 
regarded before that of our bodies. To be- 
tray in a man's talk a corrupt imagination, 
is a much greater offence against the con- 
versation of a gentieman, than an^ negli-i - 
gence of dress ims^nable. But this sense 
of the matter is so far from being received 
among people even of condition, that Voci- 
fer passes tor a fine gentieman. He is loud, 
haughty, ^entie, sort, lewd, and obsequious 
by turns, just as a little understanding and 
great impudence pTomi)t him at the pre- 
sent moment He passes among the silly 
part of our women for a man of wit, be- 
cause he is generally in doubt. . He contra- 
dicts with a shrug, and confotes with a 
certain sufficiency, in profesan^ such and 
such a thing is above nis capacity. What 
makes his character the pleasanter is, that 
he is a professed deluder of women; and 
because the empty coxcomb has no reeard 
to any thing that is of itself sacred and in- 
violaole. Ihave heard an unmarried lady 
of fortune say. It is a pty so fine a gentle- 
man as Vocifer is so gitrat an atheist The 
crowds of such inconsiderable creatures, 
^at infest all places of assembling, every 
reader will have in his eye from nis own 
observation; but would it not be worth 
considering what sort of figure a man 
who formed himself upon those principles 
among us, which are agreeable to the mc- 
tates of honour and rdigion, would make 
in the familiar and ordinary occurrences of 
life.> 

I hardly have obseived any one fill his 
several duties of hfe better than Ignotus. 
All the under parts of his behaviour, and 
such as are exposed to common observa- 
tion, have their rise in him from great and 
noble motives. A finn and unshaken ex- 
pectation of another life makes him become 
this; humanity and good-nature, fortified' 
by the sense oi virtue, has the same effect 
upon him as the neglect of all goodness has 
upon many others. Being firmly established 
in all matters of importance, that certain 
inattention which makes men's actions look 
easy, appears in him with greater beauty: 
by a thorough contempt of littie excel- 
lencies, he IS perfectly master of them. 
This temper of mind leaves him under no 
necessity of studying his air, and he has this 
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peculiar distincdoD, that lus negligence is 
unaffected. 

He that can work himself into a pleasure 
ki considering this being as an uncertain 
one, and think to reap an advantage by its 
discontinuance, is in a fair way of doing all 
thines with a graceful unconcern, and a 
genUeman-like ease. Such a one does not 
behold his life as a short, transient, per- 
plexing state, made up of triflinj^ pleasures 
and great anxieties; but sees it m quite an- 
other light; his griefs are momentary and 
his joys immortal. Reflection upon death 
i^ not a gloomy and sad thought of resign- 
ing every thing that he delights in, but it 
is a short night followed by an endless day. 
What I would here contend for is, that the 
more virtuous a man is, the nearer he will 
naturally be to the character of gentcxd and 
agreeable. A man whose fortune is plenti- 
ml, shows an ease in his countenance, and 
confidence in his behaviour, which he that 
is under wants and difficulties cannot as- 
sume. It is thus with the state of the mind; 
he that governs his thoughts with the ever- 
lasting rules of reason and sense, must have 
something so inexpres^bly graceful in his 
words and actions, that every circumstance 
must become him. The chanee of persons 
or things around him does not alter his situa- 
tion, but he .looks disinterested in the oc- 
currences with which others are distracted, 
because the greatest purpose of his life is 
to maintain an indifference both to it and 
all its enjoyments. In a word, to be a fine 
gentleman, is to be a generous and a brave 
man. What can make a man so much in 
constant good humour, and shine, as we 
call it, than to be supported by what can 
never fail him, and to believe that what- 
ever happens to him was the best thing 
that could possibly befal him, or else he on 
whom it depends, would not have permitted 
it to have befallen him at all. R. 



Na 76.] Monday y May 28, 1711. 

Ut tu foitimain, tic noi te, Oelte, feremiu. 

JSibr. Lib. 1. £p. yiu. 17. 
At yoa your (brtane bear, we will bear you. 

Creech, 

Thers is nothing so common as to find 
a man whom in the general observation of 
nis caniaee you take to be of a uniform 
temper, subject to such unaccountable starts 
of humour and passion, that he is as much 
unlike himself, and differs as much from 
the man you at first thought lum, as anv. 
two distinct persons can differ from eacn 
other. This proceeds from the want of 
fonning some law of life to ourselves, or 
fixing some notion of things in general, 
which may affect us in such a manner as to 
create proper habits both in our minds and 
bodies. The neg^gence of this, leaves us 
exposed, not only to an unbecoming levity in 
our usual conversation, but also to the same 
Instability in ma friendships, interests, and 



alliances. A man who is but a mere Spec- 
tator of what passes around him, and not 
engaged in commerces of any consideration, 
is but an ill judge of the secret motions of 
the heart of man, and b)r what degrees it is 
actuated tp make such visible alterations ia 
the same person: but at the same time» . 
when a man is no way concerned in Uie 
effect of such inconsistencies in the beha- 
viour of men of the world, the speculation 
pQUst be in the utmost degree both divert- 
ing and instructive; yet to enjoy such ob- 
servations in the hignest relish, he ought 
to be placed in a post of direction, and have 
the dealings of their fortunes to them. I 
have therefore been wonderfully diverted 
with some pieces of secret history, which 
an antiquary, my very good friend, lent me 
as a curiosity. They are memoirs of the 
private life of Pharamond of France. ' Pha- 
rambnd,^ says my author, * was a prince of 
infinite humanity and generosity, and at the 
same time the most pleasant and facetious 
companion of his time. He had a peculiar 
taste in him, which, would have been un- 
lucky in any prince but himself; he thought 
there could be no exquiate pleasure in con- 
versation, but among equals; and would 
pleasantly bewul himself that he always 
lived in a crowd, but was the only man in 
France that could never get into company. 
This turn of mind made him delight m 
midnight rambles, attended only with one 
person of his bed-chamber. He would in 
these excursions get acquainted with men 
(whose temper he had a mind to try) and 
recommend them privately to the parti- 
cular observation of his first minister. He 
generally found himself neglected by his 
new acquaintance as soon as they had hopes 
of growmg great; and used on such occa- 
sions to remark, that it was a great inhis- 
tice to tax princes of forgetting themselves 
in their high fortunes, when there were so 
few that could with constancy bear the 
favour of their very creatures, ' My author 
in these loose hints has one i)assage that 
gives us a very lively idea of the uncommon 
genius of Pharamond. He met with one 
man whom he had put to all the usual proofs 
he made of those he had a mind to know 
thoroughly, and found him for his purpose. 
In discourse with him one day, he gave him 
an opportunity of saying how much would 
satisfy all liis wishes. The prince imme- 
diately revealed himself, douoled the sum, 
and spoke to him in this manner: ' Sir, you 
have twice what you desired, by the favour 
of Pharamond; but look to it, that you are 
satisfied with it, for it is the last you shall 
ever receive. I from this moment consider 
you as mine; and to make you truly so, I 
give you my royal word you shall never be 
greater or less than you are at present* 
Answer me not (concluded the prince smil- 
ing,) but enjoy the fortune I have put you 
in, which is above my own condition; for 
you have hereafter nothing to hope or fear.* 
His majesty having thus well chosen and 
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bought a friend and compdnion, he enjoyed 
alternately all the' pleasures of an agreeable 
private man, and a great and powerful mo- 
narch. He gave himself, with his compa- 
nion, the name of the merry tyrant; for he 
punished his courtiers for their insolence 
and folly, not by any act of public disfavour, 
but by humorously practising upon their 
imaginations. If he observed a man un- 
tractable to his inferiors, he would find an 
opportunity to take some favourable notice 
ot him, ana render him insupportable. He 
knew all his own looks, words, and actions, 
had their interpretations; and his friend 
Monsieur Eucrate (for so he was called) 
having a great soul without ambition, he 
could communicate all his thoughts to him, 
and fear no artful use would De made of 
that freedom. It was no small delight when 
they were in private, to reflect upon all 
which had passed in public. 

Pharamond would often, to satisfy a vain 
fool of {lower in his country, talk to him in 
a full court, and with one whisper make 
him despise all his old friends ana acQuain- 
tance. He was come to that knowledge of 
men by long; observation, that he would 
profess altering the whole mass of blood in 
some tempers, by thrice speaking to them. 
As fortune was in his power, he gave him- 
self constant entertainment in managing the 
mere followers of it with the treatment they 
deserved. He would, by a skilful cast of 
his eye, and half a smile, make two fellows 
who hated, embrace, and fall upon each 
other's necks with as much eagerness, as 
if they followed their real inclinations, and 
intended to stifle one another. When he 
was in hi^h good humour, he would lay the 
s<:ene with Eucrate, and on a public night 
exercise the pasdons of Ms whole court 
He was pleased to see a haugh^ beauty 
watch the looks of the man she h^ long 
despised, from observation of his being 
taken notice of by Pharamond; and the 
lover conceive higher hopes, than to follow 
the woman he was dying for the day be- 
fore. In a court, where men speak affec- 
tion in the strongest terms, and dislike in 
the faintest, it was a comical' mixture of 
incidents to see disguises thrown aside in 
one case, and increased on the other, ac- 
cording as favour or disgrace attended the 
respective objects of men's approbation or 
disesteem. Pharamond, in his mirth upon 
the .meanness of mankind, used to say, * As 
he could take away a man's five senses, he 
could give him a hundred. The man in 
disgrace shall immediately lose all his na- 
tural endowments, and he that finds favour 
have the attributes of an angel.' He would 
carry it so far as to say, 'It should not be 
only «o in the opinion of the lower part of 
his court, but the men themselves shaU 
think thus meanly or greatly of themselves, 
as they are out or in the good graces of a 
court* 

A monarch, who had wit and humour 
like Pharamond, must have pleasures 



which no man else can ever have an op- 
portunity of enjoying. He gave fortune to 
none but those whom he knew could re- 
ceive it without transport He made a no- 
ble and generous use of his observations, 
and did not regard his ministers as they 
were agreeable to himself, but as they were 
useful to his kingdom. By this means, the 
king appeared in every omcer of state; and 
no man had a participation of the power, 
who had not a simihtude of the virtue of 
Pharamond. R. 



Na rr.l Tueadayy May 29, 1711, 

Non convivere licet, nee urbe tota 
Quisquam est tain prope tain proealque nobic. 

Mart. Epif . 87. L i. 

What correspondenee can I bold with yon, 
Who are bo near, and yet bo distant too? 

My friend Will Honeycomb is one of 
those sort of men who are very often absent 
in conversation, and what the French call 
a reveur and a dtatraiL A little before our 
club-time last night, we were walking to- 

f ether in Somerset-gardens, where Will 
ad picked up a small pebble of So odd a 
make, that he said he would present it to a 
friend of his, an eminent vinlfc>so. After 
we had walked some time, I made a full 
stop with my face towards the west, which 
Will knowing to be my usual method of 
asking what's o'clock, in an afternoon, im- 
mediately pulled out his watch, and told me 
we had seven minutes good. We took a 
turn or two more, when to my preat sur- 
prise, I saw him st^fiir awayjiis watch a 
con^derabLe way into the Thames, and 
with great sedateness in his looks put up 
the pebble, he had before found, in his fob. 
As 1 have naturally an aversion to much 
speaking, and do not love to be the messen- 
ger of ill news, especially when it co|nes 
too late to be useful, I left him to be con- 
vinced of his mistake in due time, and con- 
tinued my walk, reflecting on these littie 
absences and distractions m mankind, and 
resolving to make them the subject of a 
future speculation. 

I was the more confirmed in my design, 
when I considered that they were very 
often blemishes in the characters of men of 
excellent sense; and helped to keep up the 
reputation of that Latm proverb, which 
Mr. Dryden has translated in the foUowing 
lines: 

* Great wit to madnesB sare is near ally'd. 
And thin partitions do their bounds divldA.** 

My reader does, I hope, perceive, that I 
distinguish a man who is absent, because he 
thinks of something else, from one who is 
absent, because he thinks of nothing at alL 
The latter is too innocent a creature to be 
taken notice of; but the distractions of the 



* Nanum magnum iofeniom sine mixtnra dementlab 
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former may, I believe, be generally ac- 
counted for from one of these reasons. 

Either their minds are wholly fixed on 
some particular science, which is often the 
case <n mathematicians and other learned 
men; or are wholly taken up with some 
violent pas^on, such as anger, fear or loVe, 
which ties the mind to some distant object, 
or, lastly, these distractions proceed from 
a certain vivacity and fickleness in a man's 
temper, which while it raises up infinite 
numbers of ideas in the mind, is continually 
pushing it on, without allowing it to rest on 
any particulsir image. Nothing therefore 
is more unnatural than the thoughts and 
conceptions of such a man, which are sel- 
dom occasioned either by the company he 
is in, or any of those objects which are 
placed before him. While you fancy he is 
admirine a beautiful woman, it is an even 
wager mat he is solving a proposition in 
Euclid; and while vou may imagine he is 
reading the Paris Gazette, it is far from 
being impossible, that he is pulling down 
and rebuilding the front of his country- 
house. 

At the same time that I am endeavouring 
to expose this weakness in others, I shall 
readily confess that I once laboured under 
the same ii^rmity myself. The method I 
took to conquer it was a firm resolution 
to learn something from whatever I was 
obliged to see or hear. There is a way of 
thinking, if a man can attain to it, by which 
he may strike somewhat out of any thing. 
I can at present observe those starts of goSi 
sense, and struggles of unimproved reason 
in the conversation of a clown, with as much 
satisfaction as the most shining periods of 
the most finished orator; and can make a 
shift to command my attention at a pup- 
pet-show or an opera, as well as at Hamlet 
or Othello. I always make one of the com- 
pany I am in; for though I say little my- 
se)f{ my attention to others, and those nods 
of approbation which I never bestow un- 
merited, sufficientlv show that I am among 
them. Whereas Will Honeycomb, though 
a fellow of good sense, is every day doing 
and saying a hundred things, which he af- 
terwards confesses^ with a well-bred frank- 
ness, were somewhat mal d firopo8f and 
undesigned. 

I chanced the other day to go into a cof- 
fee-house, where Will was standing in the 
midst of several auditors, whom he had 
gathered round him, and was giving them 
an account of the person and character of 
Moll Hinton. My appearance before him 
just put him in mind of me, without making 
him reflect that I was actually present 
So that, keeping his eyes full upon me, to 
the great surprise ot his audience, he 
broke off his first harangue, and proceed- 
ed thus: — 'Why now there's my friend,' 
mentioning me oy my name, * he is a fel- 
low that thinks a great deal, but never 
opens his mouth; I warrant you he is now 
tbnxsting his short face into eome coffee- 



house about 'Chang^. I was his bail in 
the time of the Popish plot, when he was 
taken up for a Jesuit. ' If he had looked on 
me a littie longer, he had certainly de* 
scribed me so partipularty, without ever 
conadering what led him into it, that the 
whole company must necessarily have 
found me out; for which reason, remem- 
bering the old proverb, • Out of sight out 
of mind,' I left the room; and upon meet- 
ing him an hour afterwards, was asked by 
him, with a great deal of good humour, in 
what part of the world I lived, that he had 
not seen me these three days. 

Monsieur Bruyere has given us the cha- 
racter of an absent man, with a great deal 
of humour, which he has pushed to an 
agn&eable extravagance: with the heads of 
it 1 shall conclude my present paper. 

* Menalcas,' says that excellent author, 
' coipes down in a morning, opens his door 
to ^ out, but shuts it again, because he 
perceives that he has his night-capon: and 
examining himself further, finds tnat he is 
but half shaved, that he has stuck his 
sword on his right side, that his stocking 
are about his heels, and that his shirt is 
over his breeches. When he is dressed, 
he goes to court, comes into the drawing- 
room, and walking bolt-upright imder a 
branch of candlesticks, his wig is caught up 
by one of them, and hangs dandling m the 
air. All the courtiers fall a-laughmg, but Me- 
nalcas laughs louder than any of them and 
looks about for the person that is the jest of 
the company. Coming down to the court- • 
gate he finds a coach, which taking^ for his 
own, he -whips into it; and the coachman 
drives off, not doubting but he carries his 
master. As soon as he stops, Menalcas 
throws himself out of the coach, crosses 
the court, ascends the stair-case, and runs 
through all the chambers with the greatest 
familiarity; reposes himself on a couch, 
and fancies himself at home. The master 
of the house at last comes in; Menalcas 
rises to receive him, and desires him to sit 
down; he talks, muses, and then talks 
again. The gentieman of the house is tired 
and amazed; Menalcas is no less so, but is 
every moment in hopes that his imperti- 
nent guest wUl at last end his tedious viat. 
Night comes on, when Menalcas is hardly 
undeceived. 

* When he is playing at backgammoi\ 
he calls for a fiall glass of wine and water . 
it is his turn to throw, he has the box in 
one hand, and his glass in the other; and 
being extremely dry, and unwilling to lose 
time, he swallows down both the dice, and 
at the same time throws his wine into tha 
tables. He writes a letter, and flings the 
sand into the ink-bottie; he writes a second 
and mistakes the superscription. A noble- 
man receives one of them, and upon open- 
ing it reads as follows: * I would nave )rou, 
honest Jack, immediately upon the receipt 
of this, take in hay enough to serve me the 
winter.* His fiinner receives the other. 
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and h amazed to see in it, 'My lord, I re- 
ceived your grace's commands, with an en- 
tire submission to— ^ * If he is at an enter- 
tainment, you may see the pieces of bread 
continually multiplying round his plate. It 
is true, the rest of the company want it as 
well as their knives and forks, which Me* 
nalcas does not let them keep lone. Some- 
times in a morning he puts his whole family 
in a hurry, and at last eoes out without be- 
ing able to stay for his coach or dinner, 
and for that day you may see him in every 
part of the town, except the very place 
where he had appointed to be upon a ousi- 
ness of importance. You woaWToften take 
him for every thiAg that he is not; for a 
fellow quite stupid, for he hears nothing; 
for a fool, for he talks to himself, and has 
an hundred grimaces and motions with his 
head, which are altogether involuntary; 
for a proud man, for he looks full upon 
vou, and takes no notice of your saluting 
nim. The truth of it is, his eyes are open, 
but he makes no use of them, and neither 
sees you, nor any man, nor any thing else. 
He came once from his country-house, •and 
his own footmen undertook to rob him, and 
succeeded. The^r held a flambeau to his 
throat, and bid him deliver his purse; he 
did so, and coming home told his friends he 
had been robbed; they desired to know the 
particulars, < Ask my servants,' says Me- 
nalcas, * for they were with me. * X. 



Na 78.] WedncBday, May 30, 1711, 
Cam Ulifl ■!■, ntinam noster tme»\ 
Could we bat call ao great a geniaa oanl 

The following letters are so pleasant, 
that I doubt not but the reader will be as 
much diverted with them as I was. I have 
nothing to do in this day's entertainment 
but taking the sentence from the end of 
the Cambridge letter, and placing it at the 
front of my paper, to show the author I 
wish him my companit^n with as^ much 
earnestness as he invites me to be his. • 

• Sir,— I send you the enclosed, to be in- 
serted (if you think them worthy of it) in 
your Spectator; in which so surprising a 
genius appears, that it is no wonder if all 
mankind endeavours to get somewhat into 
a paper which will always live. 

•As to the Cambridge affair, the hu- 
mour was really carried on in the way I 
describe it However, you have a full 
commission to put out or in, and to do 
' whatever vou think fit with it I have al- 
ready had the satisfaction of seeing you 
take that liberty with some things I have 
before sent you. Go en, sir, and prosper. 
You have the best wishes of, sir, your very 
affectionate and obliged humble servant' 

* Cambridge. 
« Mr. Spectator, — ^You well know it is 
of grreat consequence to dear titles, and it 
is cs impoitance that it be done in the pro- 



per season; on which account this is to as* 
sure you that the club of Ugly Faces was 
instituted originally at Cambridge, in the 
merry reign of Kmg Charles II. As in 
great bodies of men it is not difficult to find 
members enough fbr such a club, so (I re* 
member) it was then feared, upon their 
intention of dining toeether, that the hall 
belonging to Clare-hall, the ugliest then in 
the town (though now the neatest) would 
not be large enough handsomely to hold 
the company. Invitations were made to 
great numbers, but very few accepted 
them without much difficulty. One plead- 
tAf that being at London, iii a bookseller's 
shop, a lady gomg by with a grca* belly 
long«ltokiss him. He had certainly been 
excused, but that evidence appeared, that 
indeed one in London did pretend she long^ 
ed to kiss him, but that it was only a pick- 
pocket, who during his kissing her stole 
away all his money. Another would have 
got off by a dimple in his chin; but it was 
proved upon him, that he had, by coming 
into a room, made a woman miscarry, ana 
frightened two children into fits. A third 
alleged, that he was taken by a lady for 
another gentleman, who was one ot the 
handsomest in the university: but upon 
inquiry it was found that the lady had ac- 
tually lost one eye, and the other was very 
much upon the decline. A fourth pro- 
duced letters out of the country in his vin* 
dication, in which a gentleman offered him 
his daughter, who had lately fallen in love 
with him, with a good fortune; but it was 
made appear, that the young lady was 
amorous, and had like to have run away* 
with her fether's coachman, ao that it was 
supix>sed, that her pretence of falling in 
love with him, was only in order to be Well • 
msirried. It was pleasant to hear the se< 
veral excuses which were made, insomuch 
that some made as much interest to be ex- 
cused, as ihsj would from serving sheriff; 
however, at last the society was formed, 
and proper officers were appointed; and 
the day was fixed fbr the entertainment, 
which was in venison season. A pleasant 
fellow of King*s-college (commonly called 
Crab, from his sour look, and the only man 
who did not pretend to get off) was nomi- 
nated for chaplain; and nothing was want* 
ing but some one to sit in the elbow-chair, 
by way of president, at the upper end <i 
the table; and there the business stuck, for 
there was no contention for superiority 
there. This affair made so great a noise, 
that the King, who was then at Newmar- 
ket, heard of it, and was pleased merrily 
and graciously to say, ' He could not be 
there himself, but he would send them a 
brace of bucks.' 

*I would desire you, sir, to set this affair 
in a true light, that posterity may not be 
misled in so important a point; tnr when 
the « wise man who shall write your true 
history,' shall acquaint the world, that vou 
had atUploma sent from the Ugly Cluo at 
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Oxford, and that bv virtue of it yoa were 
admitted into it, what a learned war will 
there be among future critics about the 
original of that club, which both universi- 
ties will contend so warmljr for? And per- 
naps some hardy Cantabrigian author may 
then boldly affirm, that the Word Oxford 
was an interpolation of some Oxonian in- 
stead of Cambridge. This affair will be 
best adjusted m your life-time; but I hope 
your affection to your mother will not make 
you partial' to your aunt, 

* To tell you, sir, my own opinion: though 
I cannot find any ancient records of any 
acts of the society of the Uely Faces, con- 
sidered in a public capacity; yet, in a 
private one, they have certainly antiquity 
on their side. I am persuaded they wiU 
hardly give place to the Loungers, and the 
Loungers are of the same stancung with the 
yniversity itself. 

* Though we well know, ar, you want no 
motives to do justice, yet I am commission- 
ed to tell you, that you are invited to be ad- 
mitted aa eundem at Cambridge; and I 
believe I may venture safely to deliver this 
as the wish cif our whole university. ' 

• To Mr. Sfiecfator, 

* The humble Petition of WHO and 

WHICH, showeth, 

* That your petitioners being in a forlorn 
and destitute condition, know not to whom 
we should apply ourselves for relief, be- 
cause there is hardly aay man aUve who 
hath not injured us. Kay, we speak it with 
sorrow, even you yourself, whom we 
«hould suspect of such a practice the last 
of all mankind, can hardly acquit youraelf 
of having given us some cause of com- 

• plaint We are descended of ancient fa- 
milies, and kept up our dignity and honour 
many years, till the jack-sprat That sup- 
planted us. How often have we found our- 
selves sliehted by the clergy in Iheir pul- 
pits, and the lawyers at the oar? Nay, how 
•ften have we heard, in one of* the most 
polite and august assemblies in the uni- 
verse, to our great mortification, these 
words, * That That that noble lord ureed;' 
which if one of us had had justice done, 
would have sounded nobler thus, *That 
WHICH that noble lord umd.' Senators 
themselves, the guardians ci British liber- 
ty, have degradM us, and preferr^ That 
to us; and yet no decree was ever given' 
against us. In the very acts of parlia- 
ment, in which the utmost right should 
be done to every body, word, and diing, 
we find ourselves often either not used, or 
used one instead of another. In the first 
and best prayer children are taught, they 
learn to misuse us: * Our Father which art 
m heaven,' should be « Our Father, who 
art in heaven;* and even a Convocation, 
after long debates, refused to consent to an 
alteration of it In our General Confession 
•we say, < Spare thou them, O God, which 
confess their £miUs»* which ought to be 



'WHO confess their faults** What hopes 
then have we of having justice done us, 
when the makers ^ our very prayers and 
laws, and the most learned in all taciilties» 
seem to, be in a confederacy s^nst us, 
and our enemies themselves must be our 
judges. 

'The Spanish proverb says, El sabio 
muda consejo, el necio no: i. e. "A wise 
man changes his mind, a fool never will.* 
So that we think you, ^r, a very proper 
person to address to, since we know you to 
be capable of being convinced, and chang- 
ing .your jud^ent You are well able to 
settle this affair, and to you we submit our 
cause. We desire you to assign the butts 
and bounds of each of us; and that for the 
future we may both enjoy our own. We 
would desire to be heara by our counsel, 
but that we fear in their very pleadings 
they would betray our cause: o^des, we 
have been oppressed so many years, that 
we can appear no other way out in Jbrma 
/utufieris. All which connaered, we hope 
you wiU be pleased to do that which to 
right and justice shall appertain. And your 
petitioners,' &c K. 
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Oderunt peocamboni vfrtutis amore. 

Ear. Lib. 1. Ep. xrl. flL 
The good, for lirtae't take, abbor to sia.— OmcA. 

I HAVE received very many letters of late 
from my female corresponaents, most of 
whom are very angry with me for abridg- 
ing their pleasures, and looking severdy 
upon things in themselves indifferent But 
I think they are extremely unjust to me in 
this imputation. All I contend for is, that 
those excellencies, which are to be regarded 
but in the second place, should not precede 
more weighty considerations. Theneartof 
man deceives him in spite of the lectures of 
h^ a life spent in discourses on the subjec- 
tion of passion; and I do not know why one 
may not think the heart of woman as un- 
faitnful to itself. If we grant an equality in 
the faculties of both sexes, the minds of 
women are less cultivated with precepts, 
and consequently may, without disrespect 
to them, be accounted more liable to illu- 
sion, in cases wherein natural inclination is 
out of the interests of virtue. I shcdl take 
up my present time in commentine upon a 
bulet or two which came from laoies, and 
from thence leave the reader to judge whe- 
ther I am in the right or not, in thinking it 
is possible fine women may be mistaken. 
The following address seems to have no 
other design in it, but to tell me the writer 
will do what she pleases for all me. 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I am young, and 
very much inclined to follow tne paiths of 
innocence; but at the same time, as 1 have 
a plentiful fortune, and am of quality, I am 
unwilling to resign the pleasures of distinc^ 
tioD, some Uttle satianLctkn in being ad- 
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mired in general, and much greater in being 
beloved by a gentleman whom I design to 
make my husband. But I have a mind to 
put off entering into matrimony till another 
winter is over my head, whicn (whatever, 
musty ^, you may think of the matter) I 
design to pass away in hearing music, going 
to ]^lays, visiting, and all other satisfactions 
which fortune and youth, protected by in- 
nocence and virtue, can procure foi\ sir, 
your most humbfe servant, M. T. 

*My lover does not know I like him, 
therefore having no engagements upon me, 
I think to stay and know whether I may 
not like any one else better.* 

I have heard Will Honeycomb say, * A 
woman seldom writes her mind but in her 
postscript.' I think this eentlewoman has 
sufficiently discovered her s in this. I will 
lay what wager she pleases against her 
present favourite, and can teU her that she 
will like ten more before she is fixed, and 
then will take the worst man she ever liked 
in her life. There is no end of affection 
taken in at the eyes onl]^; and you may as 
well satisfy those eyes with seeing, as con- 
troul any passion received by them only. 
It is from loving bv si^ht, that coxcombs so 
frequently succeed with women, and very 
often a young lady is bestowed by her pa- 
rents to a man wh6 weds her as mnocence 
itself, though she has, in her own heart, 
given her approbation of a different man in 
every assembly she was in the whole year 
before. What is wanting among women as 
well as among men is the love of laudable 
things and not to rest only on the forbear- 
ance of such as are reproachful. 

How far removed from a woman of this 
light imagination is Eudoua! Eudosia has 
all the arts of life and good-breeding, with 
60 much ease, that the virtue of her con- 
duct looks more like instinct than choice. 
It is as little difficult to her to think justly 
of persons and things, as it is to a woman of 
different accomplishments to move ill or 
look awkward. That which was, at first, 
the effect of instruction, is grown into a 
habit; and it would be as hara for Eudosia 
to indulge a wrong 8Ug;gestion of thought, as 
it would be for Flavia, the fine dancer, to 
come into a room with an unbecoming air. 

But the misapprehenaons people them- 
selves have of their own state of mind, is 
laid down with much discerning in the fol- 
lowing letter, which is but an extract of a 
kind epistle from my charming mistress 
Hecatissa, who is above the vanity of ex- 
ternal beauty, and is the better judge of the 
perfections of the mind. 

•Mr. Spectator,— I write this to ac- 
quaint you, that very many ladies, as well 
as mysdf, spend many hours more than we 
used at the glass, for want of the female 
library, of which you promised us a cata- 
logue. I hope, dr, in the choice of authors 
for us, yoa will have a particular regard to 
books of dovo^otk What they are, and how 
17 



many, must be your chief care; for upon the 

Sropriety of such writings depends a great 
eal. I have known those among us who 
think, if they every morning and evening 
spend an hour in their closet, and read over 
so many prayers in rix or seven books of 
devotion, all equally nonsensical, with a 
sort of warmth, Tthat might as well be 
raised by a glass ot wine, or a dram of cit- 
ron,) thev may all the rest of their time go 
on in wnatever their particular passion 
leads them ta The beauteous Philautia, 
who is (in yoor language) an idol, is one d 
these votaries; she has a very pretty fur- 
nished closet, to which she retires at her 
appointed hours. — ^TWs is her dressing- 
room, as well as chapel; she has constantly 
before her a lare^ looking-glass; and upon 
the table, according to a very witty author, 
* Tofether lie ber ]irayer-book and paint. 
At once t'improve tlw tiBiier and tne saint.* 

'It must be a good scene, if one could be 
present at it, to see this idd by turns lift up 
her eyes to heaven, and steal glances at her 
own dear person. It cannot but be a pleas- 
ing conflict between vanity and humiliation. 
When you are upon this subject, choose 
books which elevate the mind above the 
world, and eive a pleasing indifference to 
little things in it For want of such instruct 
tions, I am apt to believe so many people 
take it in their heads to be sullen, cross, 
and angry, under pretence of being ab- 
stractea from the anairs of this life, when 
at the same time they betray their fondness 
for them by doing their duty as a task, and 
pouting ana reading good books for a week 
together. Much of this I take to proceed 
from the indiscretion of the books them- 
selves, whose very titles of weekly prepara- 
tions, and such limited godliness, lead peo- 
ple cf ordinary capacities into great errors, 
and raise in them a mechanical religiop, 
entirely distinct from morality. I know a 
lady so given up to this sort of devotion, 
that though she employs six or eight hours 
of the twenty-four at cards, she never 
misses one constant hour of prayer, for 
which time another holds her cards, to 
which she returns with no little anxious- 
ness till two or three in the morning. All 
these acts are but empty shows, and, as it 
were, compliments made to virtue; the 
mind is all the while untouched with any 
true pleasure in the pursuit of it From 
hence I presume it arises, that so many 
people call themselves virtuous, from no 
other pretence to it but an absence of ill. 
There is Dulcianara, the most insolent of 
all creatures to her friends and domestics, 
upon no other tJretence in nature, but that 
(as her silly phrase is) '« No one can say 
black is her eye.*' She has no secrets, for- 
sooth, which should make her afraid to 
sx>eak her mind, and therefore she is im- 
pertinently blunt to all her acquaintance, 
and unseasonably imperious to all her 
fomily. Dear dr, be pleased to put such 
books into our hands as may make obr vir^ 
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tue more inward and convince some of us, 
that in a mind tmly virtuous, the scorn d 
vice is always accompanied with the pity 
of it. This and other things are impatiently 
expected from you by our whole sex; 
among the rest by, sir, yonr most humble 
servant, B. D.' 

R. 



Na 80.] Friday, June 1, iril. 

ObIqid, non animam, sraUDt, qui tram marvcamint 
Hot, Lib. 1. Ep. xi. 37. 
ThOM that beyond'Sea go, will ladly find, 
They cbange their climate only, not their mind. 

Creech. 

In the year 1688, and on the same day of 
that year, were bom in Cheapside, London, 
two females of exquisite feature and shape; 
the one we shall call Brunetta, the other 
Phillis. A close intimacy between their 
I>arent8 made each of them the first ac- 
quaintance the other knew in the world. 
They played, dressed babies, acted visit- 
ings, kamed to dance, and make courtesies 
togetherr They were inseparable compa- 
nions in all the tittle entertainments their 
tender years were capable of: which inno- 
cent hapmiiess continued until the begin- 
ning of their fifteenth year, when it hap- 
pened that FhilUs had a head-dress on, 
which became her so wellr that instead of 
being beheld ai^ more with pleasure for 
their amity to each other, the eyes of the 
neighbourhood were turned to remark them 
with comparison of their beauty* They 
now no longer enjoyed the ease of mind and 
pleasing indolence in which they were for- 
merly happy, but all their woras and ac- 
tions were misinterpreted by each other, 
and every excellence in their speech and 
behaviour was looked upon as an act of 
emulation to surpass the other. These be- 
{pnmngs of dismclination soon improved 
uito a formality of behaviour, a general 
coldness, and by natural steps into an irre- 
concilable hatred. 

These two rivals for the reputation of 
beauty, were in their stature, countenance, 
and mien so very much alike, that if you 
were speaking of them in their absence, 
the words in which you described the one 
must give you an idea of the other. They 
were hardly distinguishable, you would 
think when they were apart, though ex- 
tremely different when together, what 
made tneir enmity the more entertaining to 
all the rest of their sex was,, that in detrac- 
tion from each odier, neither could fall 
upon terms which did not hit herself as 
tfiuch as her adversary. Their nights grew 
restless with meditation of new dresses to 
outvie each other, and inventing new de- 
vices to recal admirers, who otoerved the 
charms of the one rather than those of the 
other, on the last meeting. Their colours 
failed at each other's appearance, flushed 
with pleasure at the report of a dlsadvan- 
tage> and their countenances withered upon. 



instances of applause. The decencies to 
which women are obliged, made these vir- 

fins stifle their resentment so far as not tx> 
reak into open violences, while they' 
equally suffered.the torments of a regulated 
anger. Their mothers, as it is usual, en- 
gaged in the quarrel, and supported the 
several pretensions of their daughters with 
all that iH-chosen sort of expense which is 
common with people of plentiful fortunes 
and mean taste. The eirls preceded their 
parents like queens of May, in all the gaudy 
colours imaginable, on every Sunday, to 
church, and were exposed to the examina- 
tion of the audience for superioritjrof beauty, 
During^his constant struggle it happen- 
ed, that Phillis one day at public prajrers 
smote the heart of a gay West-Indian, who 
appeared in all the colours which can affect 
an eye that could not distinguish between 
being fme and tawdry. This American, ii> 
a summer-island suit, was too shining and 
too gay to be resisted by PhUIis, and too in- 
tent upon her charms to be diverted by 
any of the laboured attractions of Brunetta. 
Soon after, Brunetta had the mortification 
to see her rival disposed oF in a wealthy- 
marriage, while she was only addressed to 
in a manner that ^owed she was the admi- 
ration of all men, but the choice of none. 
Phillis was carried to the habitation of her 
spouse in Harbadoes. Brunetta had the ill - 
nature to inquire for her by every opportu- 
nity, and had the misfortune to hear of her 
bemg attended by numerous slaves, fanned 
into slumbers by successive bands of them, 
and carried from place to place in all the 
pomp of barbarous magnificence. Brunet- 
ta could not endure these repeated advices,. 
but employed all her arts ahd charms in 
layine baits for any of condition of the same 
island, out of mere ambition to confront 
her once more before she died. She at last 
succeeded in her design, and was taken to 
wife by a gentleman whose estate was con- 
tiguous to that of her enemy's husband: It 
would be endless to enumerate the many 
occasions on which these irreconcilable 
beauties laboured to excel each other; but 
in process of time it happened, that a ship 
put into the island conagned to a friend ca 
Phillis, who had directions to^give her the re- 
fusal of all goods for apparel, before Brunet- 
ta could be alarmed of their arrival. He did 
so, and Phillis was dressed in a few days in 
a brocade more gorgeous and costiy than 
had ever before appeared in that latitude. 
Brunetta languished at the sight, and 
could by no means come up to the bravery 
of her antagonist She communicated her 
anguish of mind to a faithful friend, who 
by an interest in the wife of Phillis's mer- 
chant, procured a remnant of the same silk 
for Brunetta. Phillis took pains to appear 
in all the public places where she was sure 
to meet Brunetta; Brunetta was now pre- 
pared for the insult, and came to a publia 
ball in a plain black silk mantua, attended 
by a beautiful negro g^rl in a petticoat of 
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the same brocade with which Phillis was 
attired. This drew the attention of the 
whole company, upon which the unhappy 
Phillis sWoonea away, and was immediately 
conveyed to her house. 'As soon as She 
came to herself, she fled from her hus- 
band's house, went on board a ship in the 
road; and is now landed in inconsolable 
despair at Pl3rmouth. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholv narration, 

it may perhaps be a relief to the reader to 

peruse the following expostulation; 

To Mr. Sftcctator. 

* The just Remonstrance of affronted 

THAT. 

* Though 1 deny not the petition of Mr. 
Who and Which, yet you should not suf- 
fer them to be rude, and to call honest peo- 
ple names: for that bears very hara on 
some of those rules of decency which you 
are justly famous for establishing. Taey 
may find fault, and correct speeches in 
the senate, and at the bar, but let them 
try to get themselves so often and with so 
much eloquence repeated in a sentence, 
as a great orator doth fluently intro- 
duce me. 

* My lords, (says he) with humble sub- 
mission. That That I say is this; That That, 
That That gentleman has advanced, is not 
That That he should have proved to your 
iordships. ' Let those two questionary pe- 
titioners try to do thus with their Whos 
and their Whiches. 

* What great advantage was I of to Mr. 
Dryden, in his Indian Emperor, 

** Yoa fbroe me Mill to answer you in TBnt;* 

to furnish out a rhyme to Morat? and 
what a poor figure would Mr. Bayes have 
made without his « Egad and all That?" 
How can a judicious man (^stinguish one 
thing from another^, without saying, "This 
hero>" or "That there?" And how cah a 
sober man, without using the expletives of 
oaths, (in which indeed the rakes and bul- 
lies have a great advantage over others,) 
make a discourse of anv tolerable length, 
without " That is;*' ana if he be a very 
grave man indeed, without "That is to 
say?*' And how instructive as well as en- 
tertaining are those usual expres^ons in the 
mouths of great men, "Such things as 
That," and " The like of That" 

< I am not against reforming the corrup- 
tions of speech you mention, and own there 
are proper seasons for the introduction of 
<Aher words beades That; but I scorn as 
much to supply the place of a Who or a 
Which at every turn, as they are unequal 
always to fill mine; and I expect good 
language and civil treatment, and hope to 
receive it for the future: That That I shall 
only add is. That ' I am, yours, 

tt.» 'THAT.' 
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dualit ubi nudito Tenantum mnrmare tigrii 
Horruit in maculae StaL Tkab. ii. US. 

Ae When tUs Ugreee hean the hunter's din. 
Dark angry wgjlft dietaan her gloftay skin; 

About the middle of laaft winter I went 
to see an opera at tihe theatre in the Hay- 
maiicet, where I could not but take notice 
of two parties of very fine Women, that 
had placed themselves in the opposite side* 
boxes, and seemed drawn tip in a kind of 
battle-array 6ne against anothen After a 
short survey of them, I found they werft 
patched diffefentlvl the faces on one hand 
being spotted on tne rie^ht «de of the fore* 
head, and those upon the other on the left 
I quickly perceived that they east hos- 
tile glances upon one another; and that 
thdr patches Were placed in those different 
situations, as party-*signals to distinguish 
friends from foes. In the middlc'-boxes, 
between these two opposite bodies were 
several ladies "Vfho patched indifferently 
on both ades of their faces, and seemed to 
sit there with no other intention but to see 
the opera. Upon inquiry I found that the 
body of Amazons on ftiy right hand were 
whigs, and those on my left, tofi^; and that 
those who had placed themselves in the 
middle-'boxes Were a neutral patty, whose 
faces had not yet declared themselves. 
Th^se last, howevei*, as 1 afterwards found, 
diminished dfuly, and took their party with 
one side or the other; insomuch that I ob^ 
served, in several of them, the patches 
which Were before dispersed equally, are 
now all gone over to the whig or toiy ade 
of the face. The censorious say, that the 
men, whose hearts afe idmed at, are very 
often the occasions that one part of the face 
is thus dishonoured, and lies under a kind 
of disgrace. While the other is so much set 
off and adorned by the owner; and that the 
patdhes turn to tne right or to the left, ac- 
cording to the principles of the man who it 
most m favour. But Whatsoever may be 
the motives of a few fantastical coquettes, 
who do not patch for the public good so 
much as for their own private advantage, 
it is certain that there are several women 
of honour who patch out of principle, and 
with an eye to the interest of their coun- 
try.— Nay, I am informed that some of 
them adhere so steadfastiy to their party, 
and are so far from sacrificine their zeal 
for the publie to their passion tor any par- 
ticular person, that in a late draught of 
marriage-articles, a lady has stipulated with « 
her husband, that whatever nis opinions 
are, she shall be at liberty to patch on 
which skie she pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, 
a famous whig partisan, has most onfor^ 
tunately a very beautiful mole on the tory 
part of her forehead; which being very 
conspicuous, has occasioned many mis- 
take and given a handle to hBr enemies 
to misrepresent her face, as though it had 
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revolted from the whig interest But 
whatever this natural patch may seem to 
intimate, it is well known that her notions 
of TOvemment are still the same. This 
wucky mole, however, has wiisled seve- 
ral coxcombs; and like thartian^g out of 
fiEdse colours* made some of them converse 
with Rosalinda in what they thouefat the 
spirit dT her party, when on a sudaen she 
luis given them an unexpectd fire, that 
has sunk them all at once. If Rosalinda is 
luifortunate in her mole, NigraniUa is as un- 
happy in a inrnple, which forces her, agiunst 
her mdinations, to patch on the whig side* 
I am txAd that many virtuous matrons, 
who formerly have been taught to believe 
that this artificial spottiog of the face was 
unlawful, are now reconciled by a zeal for 
their cause, to what they could not be 
prompted by a ppncem for thdr beauty. 
This way ot declarine war upon one an- 
other, puts me in muia of what is reported 
of the tigress, that several spots rise m her 
skin when she is angry, or as Mr. Cowley 
has imitated the verses that stand astlie 
motto of this paper: 

* — i— • Siie swells witb angry pride. 

And calls forth all her spots on every side.** 

When I was in the theatre the time 
above-mentioned, I had the curiosity to 
count the patches on both sides, and found 
the tory patches to be about twenty strong- 
er than the whig; but to make amends for 
this smaU inequality, I the next morning 
found the whole puppet-show filled with 
faces spotted after the whiggish manner. 
Whether or no the ladies nad retreated 
hither in order to rally their forces I cannot 
tell; but the next mght they came in so 
great a bodv to the opera, that they out- 
numbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patchy wiU, I am 
afraid, appear improbable to those who 
live at a distance from the fashionable 
world; but as it u a distinction of a very 
angular nature, and what perhaps may* 
never meet with a parallel, I think 1 should 
not have discharge the office of a faithful 
Spectator, had not I recorded it. 

I have, in former papen, endeavoured 
to expose tMs party-rage in women, as it 
only serves to aggravate the hatreds and 
animosities that reign among men, and in 
a great measure deprives the fair sex of 
those peculiar charms with which nature 
has endowed them. 

When the Romans and Sabtnes were 
at war, and just upon the point of giving 
battle, the women, who were allied to both 
of them, interposed with so many tears 
and entreaties, that they prevented the 
mutual slaughter which threatened both 
parties, and imited them together in a firm 
and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example 
to our British ladies, at a time when their 
country is torn with so many unnatural di- 
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visions, that if they continue, it will be a 
misfortune to be bom in it. The Greeks 
thought it 80 improper for women to in- 
terest themselves in competitions and con- 
tentions, that for this reason, amone others ^ 
they forbad them under psiin of death, to "' 
be present at the Olyminc games, notwith- ' 
standing these were the public diverskma 
of all Greece, 

As our Ejiglish women exceed those of 
all nations in beauty, they should endeavour 
to outshine them in all other accompHsh* 
ments proper to the sex, and to distin^sb 
themselves as tender mothers, and faithful 
wives, rather than as furious partisans. 
Female virtues are of a domestic turn. 
The family is the proper province for pri- ^ 
vate women to shine in. If they most be 
showing their zeal for the public, let it not 
be against those who are perhaps of the 
same family, or at least ot the same re- 
Ugion or nation, but against those who 
are the open, professed, undoubted ene- 
mies of their faith, liberty, and coun- 
try. When the Romans were pressed with 
a foreign enemy, the ladies voluntarily 
contributed all their rings and jewels to 
assist the ^vemment under a public exi- 
gpice> which appeared so laudable an ac- 
tion in the eyes df their countrymen, that 
from thencerorth it was permitted by a law 
to pronounce public orations at the tuneral 
of a woman, m praise of the deceased per- 
son, which till that time was peculiar to 
men. Would our English ladies* instead 
of sticking on a patch against those of their 
own country, show themselves so truly pub- 
lic-spirited as to sacrifice every one her neck- 
lace against the common enemy, what de- 
crees ought not to be made in favour of them. 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject 
such passages as occur to my memory out 
of ancient authors, I cannot omit a sentence 
in the celebrated funeral oration of Peri- 
cles, which he made in honour of those 
brave Athenians that were slain in a fi^ht 
with the Lacedemonians. t After havme 
addressed himself to the several ranks and 
orders of his countrymen, and shown them 
how they should behave themselves in the 
public cause, he turns to the female part 
of his audience: * And as for you,' says he, 
*I shall advise you in very few words. 
Aspire only to those virtues that are pe- 
culiar to your sex; follow your natural 
modesty, and think it your greatest com- 
mendation not to be talked of one way or 
other.' C. 
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Cfcpat domina venale sab hasta. 

Juv. Sat. iii. 3SL 
His fortunes niin*d, and himself a slave. 
Passing under LudgateJ the other day, 
I heard a voice bawling for chatiVy, which 
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I thoaght I h«d somewhere heard before. 
Coining near to the gate, the prisoner call- 
ed me by m^ name, and desired I would 
throw something into the box: I was out of 
countenance for him, and did as he bid me, 
by putting in half a crown. I went away, 
reflecting upon the strange constitution of 
some men, and how meamly they behave 
themselves in all sorts of conditions. The 
person who begged of me is now, as I take 
It, fifty: I was well acquainted with him till 
about the age of twenty-five; at which 
time, a good estate fell to him by the death 
of a relation. Upon coming to this unex- 
pected good fortune, he ran mto all the ex- 
travagances imaginable; was frequently in 
drunken fits, broke drawers' heaos, talked 
and swore loud, was unmannerly to those 
above him, and insolent to those below him. 
I could not but remark, that it was the 
same baseness of spirit which worked in 
his behaviour in both fortunes: the same 
little mind was insolent in riches, and 
shameless in poverty. This accident made 
me muse upon the circumstance of beine 
in debt in general, and solve in my mina 
what tempers were most apt to fall into 
this error of life, as well as the misfortune 
it must needs be to languish under such 
[>re9fiures. As for myself, my natural aver- 
sion to that sort of conversation which 
makes a figure with the generality of man- 
kind, exempts me from any temptations to 
expoise; and all my business lies within a 
very narrow compass, which is only to give 
an honest man who takes care of my estate, 
proper vouchers for his quarterly pay- 
ments to me, and observe what linen my 
laundress brings and takes away with her 
once a week. My steward brings his re- 
ceipt ready for my signing; and I have 
a pretty implement with the respective 
names of shirts, cravats, handkerchiefs and 
stockings, with proper numbers, to know 
how to reckon with my laundress. This 
being almost all the business I have in the 
world for the care of my own affairs, I am 
at fiill leisure to observe upon what others 
do, with relation to their equipage and 
economy. 

When I walk the street, and observe the 
hurry about me in this town, 

* Where, with like haite, thro' MTeral wajn they nm ; 
Some to undo, and some to be undone;'* 

I say, when I behold th^MBt variety of 
persons and humours, with^Se pains they 
both take for the accomplishment of the 
ends mentioned in the above verses of Den- 
ham, I cannot much wonder at the endea- 
vour after gain, but am extremely asto- 
nished that men can be so insensible of the 
danger of running into debt One would 
think it impossible that a man who is given 
to contract debts should not know, that his 
creditor has, from that moment in which 

for socb debtora as were freemen oftha eity of London : 
tt waa taken down in tht year 17QSL 
•CoopartHiUiT.a. 



he transgresses payment* so much as that 
demand comes to, m his dd>tor'8 honour/^ 
liberty, and fortune. One would think he^m 
did not know tl^at his creditor can say thtt 
worst thing imaginable of lum, to wit, 
*That he is uniijust,' without d^amation; 
and dan seize his person without being 
guilty of an assault. Yet such is the loose 
and abandoned turn of some men*s minds, 
that they can live under these constant ap- 
prehensions, and still go on to increase the 
cause of them. Can mere be a more low 
and servile condition, than to be ashamed or 
afraid to see any one man breathing? Yet 
he that is much in debt, is in that condition 
with relation to twenty different people.^ 
There are indeed circumstances wherein 
men of honest natures may become liable ^ 
to debts, by some unadvised behaviour in 
any great point of their life, or mortgaging 
a man's honesty as a security for that ot 
another, and the like: but these instances 
are so particular and circumstantiated, that 
they cannot come within general considera- 
tions. For one such case as one of these, 
there are ten, where a man, to keep up a 
farce of retinue and erahdeur within his 
own house, shall shrink at the expectation 
of surly demands at his doors. The debtor 
is the creditor's criminal, and all the offi- 
cers of power and state, whom we behold 
make so great a figure, are no other than 
so many persons in authority to make g[ood 
his charge against him. Human society 
depends upon his having the vengbmce 
law allots him; and the debtor owes his 
liberty to his neighbour, as much as the 
murderer does his life to his prince. 

Our gentry are, generally speaking, in 
debt: and many families have put it into a 
kind of method of beine so from generation 
to generation. The father mortgages when 
his son is very young: and the boy is to 
marry, as soon as he is at age, to redeem it 
and find portions for his sisters. This, for- 
sooth, is no great inconvenience to him; for 
he may wench, keepa public table, or feed 
dogs, like a worthy English gentleman, till 
he has out-run half his estate, and leave 
the same incumbrance upon his first-born, 
and so (xi, till one man of more vigour than 
oixlinary, goes quite through the estate, or 
some man of sense comes into it, and scorns 
to have an estate in partnership, that is to 
say, liable to the demand or insult of any 
man living. There is my friend Sir An- 
drew, though for many years a freat and 
general trader, was never the defendant in 
a law-suit, in all the perplexity of business, 
and the iniquity of mankind at present; no 
one had any colour for the least complaint 
against his dealings with him. This is cer-^ 
tainly as uncommon, and in its proportion 
as laudable in a citizen, as it is in a general 
never to have suffered a disadvantage in 
fight How different from this gentionan 
is Jack Truepenny, who has been an old 
acquaintance of Sir Andrew and myself 
from boys, but could never learn our cau« 
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tion. Jack has a whoriah unreaiadng; eood- 
^'nature^ which makes him incapamft of 
•"liavine a property in any thing. His for- 
tune, nis reputation* his time, and his ca- 
pacity, are at any man's service that comes 
nrst When he was at school, he was 
whipped thrice a week for faults he took 
upon mm to excuse others; since he came 
into the business of the world, he has been 
arrested twice or thrice a year for debts 
he had nothing to do with, but as surety 
for others; and I remember when a friend 
of his had suffered in the vice of the town, 
all the physic his friend took was conveyed 
to him By Jack, and inscribed * A bolus, or 
an electuary for Mr. Truepenny.' Jack 
liad a good estate left him which came to 
•nothing; because he believed all who pre- 
tended to demands upon it This easiness 
and cr^ulity destroy all the other merit 
he has; and he has all nis life been a sacrifice 
to others, without ever receiving thanks, or 
ddng one good action. 

I will end this discourse with a speech 
which I heard Jack make to one of his 
creditors (of whom he deserved gentler 
usa^) after lying a whole night in custody 
at his suit. 

•Sir, your ingralitude for the many kind- 
nesses I have done you, shall not make me 
unthankful for the good you have done me, 
ki letting me see there is such a man as 
you in the world. I am obliged to you for 
the diffidence I shall have aU the rest of 
my life; I shall hereafter trust no man so 
far as to be in his debt ' R. 



No. 83.] Tuesday, June 5, 1711. 

■ ■■ Animom ]iictan pMcit inani. 

Firf. JEn. i. 468. 
And with tlie shadowy picture feeds his mind. 
When the weather hinders me from 
taking my diversions without doors, I fre- 

2uently make a little party with two or 
tiree select friends, to visit any thing cu- 
rious that may be seen under covert My 
principal entertainments of this nature are 
pictures, insomuch, that when I have found 
the weather set in to be very bad, I have 
taken a whole day's ioumey to see a gallery 
that is furnished oy tne hands of great mas- 
ters. By this means, when the heavens are 
filled with clouds, when the earth swims in 
rain, and all nature wears a lowering coun- 
tenance, I withdraw myself from these mi- 
eomfortable scenes into the visionary worlds 
of art; where I meet with shining land- 
scapes, gilded triumphs, beautiful faces, 
and all those other objects that fill the 
mind with gay ideas, and disperse that 

gloominess which is apt to hang upon it in 
liose dark disconsolate seasons. 
I was some weeks ago in a course of these 
diversions; which had taken such an entire 
possesion of my imagination, that they 
formed in it a short morning's dream, whicn 
I ahall communicate to my feader» rather 



as the first sketch and outfines of a viaon, 
than as a finished piece. 

I dreamt that I was admitted into a long 
spacious gallery, which had one side co- 
vered with pieces of all the famous painters 
who are now living, and the other with 
the works of the greatest masters that are 
dead. 

On the Mde of the living, I saw several 
persons busy in drawing, colouring, and de- 
signing. On the side of the dead painters, 
I could not discover more than one per- 
son at work, who was exceedingly slow in 
his motions, and wonderfully nice in hia 
touches. 

I was resolved to examine the several 
artists that stood before me, and accord- 
ingly applied myself to the side of the liv- 
ing. The first I observed at work in this 
part of the gallery was Vanity, with his hair 
tied behind him in a riband, and dreraed 
like a Frenchman* All the faces he drew 
were very remarkable for their smiles, and 
a certain smirking tar which he bestowed 
indifferently on every age and degree of 
either sex. The toujoura gai appeared 
even in his judges, bishops, and privy-coun- 
sellors. In a word, all his men were fietiu 
maitres, and all his women coquettes. The 
drapery of his figures was extremely well 
suited to his faces, and was made up of aU 
the glaring colours that could be mixt to- 
gether; every part of the dress was in a 
flutter, and endeavoured to distinguish itself 
above the rest 

On the left hand of Vanity stood a labo- 
rious workman, who I found was his hum- 
ble admirer, and copied after lum. He was 
dressed likt a German, and had a very 
hard name, that sounded something like 
Stupidity. 

The third artist that I looked over was 
Fantasque dressed like a Venitian scara- 
mouch. He had an excellent hand at chi- 
mera, and dealt very much in distortions 
and grimaces. He would sometimes af- 
fright himself with the phantoms that flo>r- 
ed from his pencil. In short, the most 
elaborate of his pieces was at best but a 
terrifying dream; and one could say nothing 
more of his finest figures, than that they 
were agreeable monsters. 

The fourth person I examined was very 
remarkable for his hasty hand, which left 
his pictures io^finisjied, that the beauty 
in the pictui^Phich was designed to con- 
tinue as a monument of it to posterity) faded 
sooner than in the person after whom it was 
drawn. He made so much haste to des- 

gatch his business, that he neither gave 
iraself time to clean his pencils, nor mix 
his colours. The name of this expeditious 
workman was Avarice, 

Not far from this artist I saw another of 
a quite different nature, who was dressed in 
the habit of a Dutchman, and known by 
the name of Industry. His figures wcro 
wonderfully laboured. If he drew the por, 
traiture of a man, he did not omit a single 
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hair in his face; if the figure of a ship, there 
was not a rope among the tackle that es- 
caped him. He had likewise hung a great 
part of the wall with night-pieces, that 
seemed to show themselves by the candles 
'_ which were lighted up in several parts of 
4 them; and were so inflamed by the sun- 
shine which accidentally fell upon them, 
that at first sight I could scarce forbear 
crving out • Fire. ' 

The five foregoing artists were the most 
considerable on this side the gallery; there 
were indeed several others whom I had not 
time to look into. One of them, however, 
I could not forbear observing, who was 
very busy in retouching the finest pieces, 
though he produced no originals of his own. 
His pencil aggravated every feature that 
was oefore overcharged, loaded every de- 
fect, and pdsoned every colour it touched. 
Though this workman did so much mis- 
chief on the side of the living, he never 
turned his eye towards that of the dead. 
His name was Envy. 

Having taken a cursory view of one side 
of the eallery, I turned myself to that which 
was filled by the works of those great mas- 
ters that were dead; when immediately I 
fencied myself standing before a multitude 
of spectators, and thousands of eyes looking 
upon me at once: for all before me appeared 
so like men and women, that I almost for- 
got they were pictures. Raphael's figures 
stood in one row, Titian's in another, Guido 
Rheni's in a third. One part of the wall 
was peopled by Hannibal Carrache, an- 
other by Corre^io, and another by Rubens. 
To be short, there was not a great master 
among the dead who had not contributed 
to the embellishment of this side of the gjal- 
lery. The persons that owed their being 
to these several masters, appeared all of 
them to be real and alive, and differed 
among one another only in the variety of 
their shapes, complexions, and clothes; so 
that they looked like dilBTerent nations of 
the same species. 

Observing an old man (who was the same 
person I before mentioned, as the only artist 
that was at work on this side of the gallery) 
creeping up and down from one picture to 
another, and retouching all the fine pieces 
that stood before me, I could not but be 
very attentive to all his motions. I found 
his pencil was so verv light, that it worked 
imperceptibly, and aAer a thousand touchesi 
scarce produced any visible effect in the 
picture on which he was employed. How^ 
ever, as he busied himself incessantly, and 
repeated touch after touch without rest or 
\ intermission, he wore off insensibly every 
! little disajzjeeable gloss that hung upon a 
f figure. He also added such a beautiful 
brown to the shades, and mellownes^to the 
colours, that he made every picture appear 
more perfect than when it came fresh trom 
the master's pencil. I could not forbear 
looking upon tne face of this ancient work- 
I man, and immediately, by the long lock of 



hair upon his forehead, discovered him to \ 
be Time. * 

Whether it were because the thread of my 
dream was at an end I cannot tell, but upon 
my taking a survey of this imaginary old 
man, my sleep left me. C. 
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Myrmidonam, Dolonimve, aut duri milen Ulrawl, 
Temperet a lacbiynut ? Vtrg, JBn. il. t. 6. 

Wbo eftn nich woea relate wtthoat a tear, 
Aa stern Ulysses must have wept to hear } 

Looking over the old manuscript where- 
in the private actions of Pharamond are set 
down by way of table-book, I found many 
things which gave me great delight, and 
as human life turns upon the same princi- 
ples and pasfflons in all ages, I thought it 
verv proper to take minutes of what passed 
in that age for the instruction of this. The 
antiquary who lent me these papers, gave 
me a character of Eucrate the favourite of 
Pharamond, extracted from an author who 
lived in that court. The account he gives 
both of the prince and this his f^uthful 
friend, will not be improper to insert here, 
because I may have occa^on to mention 
many of their conversations, into which 
these memorials of them may give light 

* Pharamond, when he had a mind to re- 
tire for an hour or two from the huw of 
business and fatigue of ceremony, nune a 
signal to Eucrate, by putting his hand to 
his face, placing his arm negligently on a 
window, or some such action as appeared 
indifferent to all the rest of the company. 
Upon such notice, unobserved by others 
(for their entire intimacy was always a se- 
cret) Eucrate repaired to his own apart- 
ment to receive the, king. There was a 
secret access to this part of the court, at 
which Eucrate used to admit many whose 
mean appearance in the eyes of the ordi- 
nary waiters and door-keepers, made them 
be repulsed from other parts of the palace. 
Such as these were let m here by order of 
Eucrate, and had audiences of Pharamond* 
This entrance Pharamond called "The 
gate of the unhappy," and the t|ears of the 
aiilicted who came before him, he would 
say, were bribes received by Eucrate; for 
Eucrate had the most compassionate spirit 
of all men livine, except his eenerous mas- 
ter, who was always kindlea at the least 
affliction which was communicated to him. 
In regard for the miserable, Eucrate took 

S articular care that the common forms of 
istress, and the idle pretenders to sorrow, 
about courts, who wanted only supplies to 
luxury, should never obtain favour by his 
means: but the distresses which arise from 
the many inexplicable occurrences that 
happen among men, the unaccountable 
alienation of parents from their children, 
cruelty of husbands to wives, poverty oc« 
casicned from shipwreck or fire, the faUiiig 
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OQ^ of friends, or such other terrible disas- 
ters, to which the life of man is exposed; 
in cases of this nature, Eucrate was the 
patron; and enjoyed Uiis part of the royal 
nivour so much without bdng envied, that 
it was never inquired into, by whose means 
what no one else cared for doing, was brought 



abouL 
*On< 



)ne evening when Pharamond came 
into the apartment of Eucrate, he found 
him extremely dejected; upon which he 
asked, (with a smile that was natural to 
him,) •* What, is there any one too misera- 
ble to be relieved by Pharamond, that Eu- 
crate is melancholy?" "I fear there is," 
answered the favourite: **A person with- 
out, of a good air, well dressed, and though 
a man in the strehgth of his life, seems to 
faint under some inconsolable calamity. All 
his features seem suffused with agon]^ of 
mind; but I can observe in him, Uiat it is 
more inclined to break away in tears, than 
rage. I asked him what he would have. 
He s£dd he would speak to Pharamond. I 
desired his business. He could hardly say 
to me, 'Eucrate, cafty me to the king, my 
rtoxy is not to be told twice; I fear I shall 
not be able to speak it at alL ' Pharamond 
commanded Eucrate to let him enter; he 
did so, and the ^ntleman approached the 
king with an air which spoke him under 
the greatest concern in what manner to de- 
mean himself. The king, who had a quick 
disca[mng, relieved him from the oppres- 
sion ■ was under: and with the most beau- 
tiful complacency, said to him, "Sir, do 
not add to that load of sorrow I see in your 
countenance the awe of my presence. Think 
you are speaking to your fnend. If the 
circumstances ci your distress will admit of 
it, you shall find me so." To whom the 
stran^r: ** Oh, excellent Pharamond,name 
not a mend to the unfortunate Spinamont* 
I had one, but he is dead by my own hand; 
but, oh Pharamond, though it was by the 
hand of Spinamont, it was by the guilt of 
Pharamond. I come not, oh excellent 
prince, to implore your pardon; I come to 
relate my sorrow, a sorrow too great for 
human life to support; from henceforth 
shall all occurrences appear dreams, or 
short intervals of amusement, for this one 
affliction which has seized my very being. 
Pardon me, oh Pharamond, if my gric?s 
pve me leave, that I lay before you m the 
anguish ci a wounded mmd, that you, good 
as you are, are guiltv of the generous blood 
spilt this day by this unhappy hand- Oh 
that it had perished before that instant!" 
Here the stranger paused, and recollecting 
his mind, after some little meditation, he 
went on in a calmer tone and gesture as 
follows: 

"There is an authority due to ^stress, 
and as none of human race is above the 
reach of sorrow, none should be above the 

• Mr. ThornhiU. tbe centlematt hen alluded to, under 
tlw truialftted name ofSiiinamoiit, kiUed Mr C Detttag 
arKeat,Ban.inadiiel,Ma7 9,l7U. 



hearing the yoice of it; I am sure Phara- 
mond is not Know, then, that I have this 
morning unfortunately killed in a duel, the 
man whom of all men livine I most loved. 
I command myself too mucn in your royal 
presence, to say, Pharamond gave me my 
mend! Pharamond has taken him from 
me! I will not sa^. Shall the merciful Pha- 
ramond destroy his own subjects? Will the 
father of his country murder his people? 
But the merciful Pharamond does destroy 
his subjects, the father of his country does 
murder his people. Fortune is so much the 
pursuit of mankind, that all glory and ho- 
nour is in the power of a prince, because he 
has the distribution of their fortunes. It is 
therefore the inadvertency, negligence, or 
guilt of princes to let any thing tow into 
custom which is against their ISiws. A 
court can make fashion and duty walk to- 
gether; it can never without the guilt of a 
court, happen, that it shall not be unfashion- 
able to do what is imlawfuL But, alas! in 
the dominions of Pharamond, by the force 
of a tyrant custom, which is misnamed a 
point of honour, the duellist kills his friend 
whom he loves; and the judge condemns 
the duellist while he approves his behavi- 
our. Shame is the greatest of all evils; 
what avail laws, when death (mly attends 
the breach of them, and shame obedience 
to them? As for me, oh Pharamond, were 
it possible to describe the nameless kinds 
of compunctions and tenderness I feel, when 
I reflect upon the little accidents in our for- 
mer familiarity, my mind swells into sorrow 
which cannot be resisted enough to be silent 
in the presence of Pharamond. (With that 
he fell into a flood of tears, and wept aloud. ) 
Why should not Pharamond hear the an- 
guisn he only can relieve others from in 
time to come? Let him hear from me, 
what they feel who have given death by 
the false mercv of his administration, and 
form to himself the vengeance csJled for 
by those who have perished by his negli- 
gence." R. 



Na 85.] Thursday, June 7, 1711. 

loterdum specioia locie, morataque recte 
Fabttia, nulliua veoeria, sine pondere et arte, 
Valdiat oiblectat populuin, meliiuqae moratnr, 
Uaam versus inopee reniin, nagaqae canone. 

Htra. Art Poet ver. 319. 

— When the Kntiments and manners please, 
And all the charaeters are wrougbt with ease. 
Tour Tale, though void of beauty, fbroe, and art. 
More strongly shall delight, and warm the heart ; 
Than where a lifeless pomp of verse appears. 
And with sonorous tiiiles charms our ears. 

Janets. 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if ^ 
they see any printed or written paper upon 
the ground, to take it up and fay it aside 
carefully, as not knowing but it may con- 
tain some piece of their Alcoran. I must 
confess I have so much of the Mussulman 
in me, that I cannot forbear lookine into 
every printed paper which comes m my 
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way, under whatsoever despicable drcnm- 
Btances it may appear; for as no mortal 
author, in the ordinaiy fieite and vidsaitude 

^ of things, knows to what use his works 
nfay some time or other be applied, a man 
may often meet with very celebrated 
names in a paper of tobacco. I have light- 
ed my pipe more than once with the writ- 
ing of a prel&te; and know a friend of 

' mme, who, for these several years, has 

• converted the essays of a man of quality 
into a kind of fringe for lus candlesticks. 
I remember, in particular, after having 
read over a poem of an eminent author on 
a victory, I met with several fragments of 
it upon the next rejoicing day, which had 
been employed in squibs and crackers, and 
by that means celebrated its subject in a 
double capacity. I once met with a pajge 
of Mr. Baxter, under a Christmas pie. 
Whether or no the pastry-cook had made 
use of it through chance or waggery, for 
the defence of that superstitiotis viande^ I 
know not; but upon the perusal of it, I con- 
ceived so good an idea oi the author's piety, 
that I bought the whole book. I have often 

\ profited by these accidental readings, and 
nave sometimes found very curious pieces 
that are either out of print, or not to be 
met with in the shops cff our London book- 

. sellers. For this reason, when my friends 
take a survey of my library, they are very 
much surprised to find upon the shelf of 
folios, two long band-boxes standing up- 
right among my books; till I let them see 
that they are both of them lined with deep 
erudition and abstruse literature. I mi^ht 
likewise mention a paper-kite, from which 
I have received great improvement; and a 
hat case, which 1 would not exchange for 
aU the beavers in Great Britain. This 
my inquisitive temper, or rather imperti- 
nent humour, of prying into all sorts of 
writing, with my natural averaon to lo- 
quacity, give me a good deal of employ- 
ment when I enter any house in the countiy ; 
for I cannot for my heart leave a room, be- 
fore I have thoroughly studied the walls 
of it, and examined the several printed 
papers which are usually pastea upon 
them. The last piece that I met with upon 
this occasion gave me most exquiate plea- 
sure. My reader will think I am not se- 
rious, when I acquaint him that the piece 
I ani going to speiak of, was the old ballad 
of the Two Children in the Wood, which 
is one of the darling songs of the common 
people, and has been the delight of most 
Englishmen in some part of their age. 

This song is a plain simple copy of na- 
ture, destitute of tne helps and ornaments 
of art The tale of it is a pretty tragical 
story, and pleases for no other reason but 
because it is a cop)r of nature. There is 
even a despicable simplicity in the verse; 
and jet because the sentiments appear 
genume and unaffected, they are able to 
ibove the mind of the most polite reader 
with inward meltings of humanity and 
18 



corapasaan. Theinddentsgrowontoftbi 
subject, and are such as are the most pro- 
per to excite pitv; for which reason the 
whole narration nas something in it very 
moving, notwithstanding the author of it 
(whoever he was) has delivered it in such 
an abject phrase and poorness of expres- 
sion, that the Quoting any part of it would 
look like a design of turning it into ridicule. 
But though ^e language is mean, the 
thoughts, as I have before said, from one 
end to the other, are natural, and therefore 
cannot fail to please those who are not 
judges of language, or those who, notwith- 
standing they are jud^s of langua|;e, have • 
a true and unprejudiced taste of^nature. 
The condition, speech, and behaviour of 
the dving parents, with the age, innocence, 
and distress of the children, are set forth 
in such tender circumstances, that it is im- 
posable for a reader of common humanity 
not to be affected with them. As for the 
circumstance of the robin-red-breast, it is ♦ 
indeed a little poetical ornament; and to 
show the genius of the author amidst all 
his amplici^, it is just the same kind of 
fiction which one A the greatest of the ^ 
Latin poets has made use of upon a paral« , 
Id occasion; I mean that passage in Ho- 
race, where he describes hLmself when he 
was a child, fallen asleep in a desert wood, 
and covered with leaves oy the turtles that 
took pity on him. 

Me IkbiUon Yaltttve In Appulo, 
Altridi extra limen Apulne, 
Ludo fhUfatumque Bomno 
TYonde noT« pueram palombes 
Tezere (kL ir. Ub. 3. 0. 

• Me when a diild, aa tlr*d witb pUy, 
Upon th* Apalian hilla I lay 

in careleat alumbera bonnd, 

The gentle dovei protectins fbund. 
And oover'd me with myrtle leavee.* 

I have heard that the late Lord Dorset, ^ 
who had the greatest wit tempered with 
the greatest candour, and was one of the 
finest critics as well as the best poets of his 
age, had a numerous collection of old Eng- 
lish ballads, and took a particular pleasure 
in the reading of them. I can affirm the 
same of Mr. Dryden, and know several of 
the most refined writers of our present age 
who are of the same humour. 

I might likewise refer my readers to 
Moliere^s thoughts on this subject, as he has 
expressed them in the character of the 
Misanthrope; but those only who are en- 
dowed with a true greatness of soul and 
genius, can divest themselves of the images 
OT ridicule, and admire nature in her am- 
plicit^ and nakedness. As for the little 
conceited wits of the age, who can only • 
show their judgment by finding fiault, they 
cannot be supposed to admire these pro- 
ductions which have nothing to recom- 
mend them but the beauties of nature, i 
when they do not know how to relish even 
those compoations that with all the beau- 
ties of nature, have also the additional ad- 
vanti^;esafart L. 
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Hea qaam difficile est crimen non prodepe vultu ! 

Otid. JMW. Lib il. t. 447. 
How in the looks dote conseioiu guilt appear. 



There are several arts which all men 
are in some measure masters of, without 
having been at the pains of learning them 
Eveiy one that speaks or reasons is a 
grammarian and a logician, though he 
may be wholly unacquainted with the rules 
of grammar or logic, as they are delivered 
in books and systems. In the same man- 
ner, every one is in some degree a master 
of that art which is generally distinguished 
by the name of physiognomy; and naturally 
forms to himself the character or fortune 
of a stranger, fixnn the features and linea- 
ments of his face. We are no sooner pre- 
sented to any one we never saw before, but 
we are immediately struck with the idea 
. of a proud,, a reserved, an affable, or a 
good-natured man; and upoo 4Kir first go- 
me into a company of strangers, our bene^ 
voience or aversion, awe or contempt, rises 
naturally towards several particular per- 
sons, b^ore we have heard them speak a 
single word, or so much as know who they 
are. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to 
the countenance, and is apt to discover it- 
self in some feature or other. I have seen 
an eye curse for half an hour together, and 
an eyebrow call a man a scoundrel No- 
thing is more common than for lovers to 
complain, resent, languish, despair, and 
die in dumb show. For my own part, I 
am so apt to frame a notion of every man's 
humour or circumstances by his looks, that 
I have sometimes employed myself from 
Charing-Cross to the Royal Exchange in 
drawing the characters oi those who have 
passed Dv me. When I see a man with a 
sour rivelled face, I cannot forbear pitying 
his wife; and when I meet with an open in- 
genuous, countenance, think on the happi- 
ness of his friends, his family and his rela- 
tions. 

I cannot recollect the author of a famous 
saying to a person who stood ^lent in his 
company, 'Speak, that I may see thee.* 

But, with submis^on, I think we may 
be better known by our looks than by our 
words, and that a man's speech is much 
more easily disguised than his countenance. 
* In this case, however, I tMnk the air of 
the whole face is much more expressive 
than the lines of it The truth of it is, the 
wr is generally nothing else but the in- 
f ward disposition of the mind made visible. 

Those who have established physiogno- 
my into an art, and laid down rules of 
judging men's tempers by their faces, have 
regarded the features much more than the 
air. Martial has a pretty epigram on this 
subject: 

Crine nilier, aifer ore, IneTia pedo, lumino Imus : 
Item magntm prostaa, a^ile, d bonus es. 

Mfig. dr. 1. n. 



* Thy beard and bead are of a diArent djiv : 
Short of one foot, distorted in an eye ; 
With all these tokens of a knave complete, 
Bhould'st thou be taonest, tboa*rt a deTiiah cteat.* 

4 

I have seen a very ingenious author qq 
this subject, who founds his speculations 
on the sui^)osition that as a man hath in 
the mould of his face a remote likeness to ^ 
that of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or any 
other creature; he hath the same resem- 
blance in the frame of lus Hiind, and is sub- 
ject to those pasfflons which are predomi- 
nant in the creature that apx>ears in his 
countenance. Accordingly ne gives the ' 
prints of several faces that are of a differ- 
ent mould, and by a little overcharging the 
likeness discovers the figures of these se- 
veral kinds of brutal faces in human fea- 
tures.* I remember in the life of the fa- 
mous Prince of Conde, the writer observes, . 
the face of that prince was like the fece rf 
an eagle, and ttat the prince was very- 
well pleased to be told sa In this case 
therefore we may be sure, that he had in 
his mind some general implicit notion of 
this art of physiognomv which I have just 
now mentioned; and tnat when his cour- 
tiers told him his face was made like an 
eagle's, he understood them in the same 
manner as if they had told him, there was 
something in his looks which showed him 
to be strong, active, piercing, and of a 
royal descent Whether or no the differ- 
ent motions of the animal spirits, in differ- 
ent pstssions, may have any effect on the 
mould of the face when the Imeaments are 
pliable and tender, or whether the same 
Kind of souls require the same kind of ha- 
bitations, I shall leave to the con^dera- 
tion of the curious. In the mean time I 
think nothing can be more glorious than 
for a man to give the lie to his face, and to 
be an hcmest, just, good-natured man, in 
spite of all those marks and signatures 
which nature seems to have set upon him 
for the contrary. This very often happens 
among those, who instead of being exaspe- 
rated by their own looks, or envying the 
looks of others, apply themselves entirely 
to the cultivating of their minds, and p;et- 
tme those beauties which are more lastmg, 
ana more omamentaL I have seen many 
an amiable piece of deformity; and have ' 
observed a certain cheerfulness in as bad a 
system of features as ever was clapped to- 
gether, which hath appeared more lovely 
Uian all the blooming charms of an inso- 
lent beauty. There is a double praise due 
to virtue, when it is lodged in a body that 
seems to have been prepared for the re- 
ception of vice; in many such cases the 
soul and the body do not seem to be fel- 
lows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary instance 
of this nature. There chanced to be a 
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great phyrionioinist in his time at Athens, 
who had made strange discoveries of men's 
tempers and inclinations by their outward 
appearances. Socrates's disciples, that 
thev might put this artist to the trisJ, car- 
ried him to their master, whom he had 
never seen before, and cUd not know he 
was then in company with him. After a 
' short examination of his face, the physio^- 
nomist pronounced him the most lewd, h- 
bidinois, drunken old fellow that he had 
ever met with in his whole life. Upon 
which the disciples all burst out a-laugh- 
ine, as thinking they had detected the 
falsehood and vanity of his art But So- 
crates told them, that the principles of his 
art might be very true, notwithstanding his 
present mistake; for tiiat he himself was 
naturally inclined to those particular vices 
which the physiognomist nad discovered 
in his countenance, but that he had con- 
quered the strong dispositions he was bom 
with, by the dictates of philosophy.* 

We are indeed told by an ancient author, f 
that Socrates very much resembled Silenus 
in his face ; which we find to have been 
very rightly observed from the statues and 
busts of both, that are still extant ; as well 
as on several antique seals and precious 
stones, which are frequently enough to be 
fnet with in the cabinets of the curious. But 
however observations of this nature may 
sometimes hold, a wise man should be par- 
ticularly cautious how he gives credit to a 
man's outward appeafiince» It is an irre- 
parable injustice we are guilty of towards 
one another, when we are prejudiced by 
the looks and features ot those whom we do 
not know. How often do we conceive ha- 
tred against a person of worth, or fancy a 
man to be proud or ill-natured by his as- 
pect, whom we think we cannot esteem too 
much when we are acquainted with his real 
• character? Dr. Moore, in his admirable 
System of Ethics, reckons this particular 
Inclination to take a prejudice agamst a man 
for his looks, among the smaller vices in 
morality, and, if I remember, gives it the 
nBcnie ^ ^ firo80polefuia,X 



Na 87.] Saturday^ June 9, 17X1. 

~— Nimimn Be crede oolorl. Hty. EcL il. 17. 
Tniflt not too much to an enchaating (kee. 

DrTfim. 

It has been the purpose of several of my 
speculations to bring people to an uncon- 
cerned behaviour with relation to their per- 
sons, whether beautiful or defective. As 
the secrets of the Ugly Club were exposed 
to the public, that men might see there 
were some noble spirits in the age, who are 



• Cioer. Tuk Qu. & et Do Fata 

t Plat. Conviv. 

X A Greek word, used in the Ifew Teitanient, Rom. 
iL 11, and Bph. vi. 9: where it is said that "God is no 
mpecter of persona.'* Here it sifnifies a pr^Jodioe 
against a person Ibrmad from his ovontenaaoe, 4bc too 
iiaaUly. 



not at all displeased with themselves upoii 
consideTations which they had no choice in; 
so the discourse concemmg Idols tended to 
lessen the value people put upon them- 
selves from personal advantages and gifts 
of nature. As to the latter species of man- 
kind, the beauties, whether male or female, 
they are generally the most untractable 
people of all others. You are so excessively 
perplexed with the particularities in their 
behaviour, that to be at ease, one would be 
apt to wish there were no such creatures. 
They expect so great allowances, and give 
so littie to others, that the^ who have to do 
with them find in the mun, a man with a 
better person than ordinaiy, and a beauti- 
ful woman, might be very nappily changed 
for such to whom nature has been less libe- 
ral. The handsome fellow is usually so 
much a gentieman, and the fine woman has 
something so becoming, that there is no 
enduring either of them. It has therefore 
been generally my choice to mix with, 
cheerful ugly creatures, rather than pen- 
tiemen who are graceful enouf^h to omit or 
do what they please ; or beauties who have 
charms enough to do and say what would 
be disobliging in any but themselves. 

Diffidence and presumption, upon ac- 
count of our persons, are equally &ults; 
and both arise from the want of knowing, 
or rather endeavouring to know ourselves, 
and for what we ought to be valued or ne- 
glected. But indeed I did not ima^ne these 
Uttie considerations and coquetries could 
have the ill consequences as I find they 
have, by the fbllowmg letters of my corres- 
pondents ; where it seems beauty is thrown 
mto the account, in matters of sale, to those 
who receive no favour from the charmers* 

• June 4. 

' Mr. Spectator,— -After I have assur- 
ed you I am in every respect one of the 
handsomest young girls about town, I need 
be particular in nothing but the make of 
my fece, which has the misfortune to be 
exactiy oval. This I take to proceed from 
a temper that naturally inclines me both to 
speak and hear. 

•With this account jou may wonder 
how I can have the vamty to dfer myself 
as a candidate, which I now do, to a society 
where the Spectator and Hecatissa have 
been admitted with so much applause. I 
don't want to be put in mind how very de- 
fective I am in every thing that is ugly: I 
am too sensible of my own unworthiness in 
this particular, and therefore I only pro- 
pose myself as a foil to the club. 

' You see how honest I have been to con- 
fess all my impeifectians, wluch is a great 
deal to come from a woman, and what I 
hope you will encourage with the favour of 
your interest 

** There can be no objection made on the 
side of the matchless Hecatissa, since it is 
certain I shall be in no danger of giving her 
the least occanon of jealousy : and then a 
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joint-stool in the very lowest place at the 
table, is all the honour that is coveted by 
* Your most humble and obedient servant, 

'ROSALINDA.' 
*P, S. I have sacrificed my necklace to 
put into the public lottery agamst the com- 
mon enemy. And last Saturday, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon, I oegan to 
ch indifferently on both sides of my 



'London, June 7, 1711. 

'Mr. SpECTATOR,<-pUpon reai^g your 
late dissertation concerning Idols, I cannot 
but complun to you that there are, in six 
or seven places of this city, coffee-houses 
kept by persons of that asterhood. These 
idols sit and receive all day long the adora- 
tion of the youth within such and such dis- 
tricts. I know in particular, goods are not 
entered as they ought to be at the custom- 
house, nor law-reports perused at the 
Temple, by reason of one beauty who de- 
tains the young merchants too long near 
'Change, and another fw one who keeps 
the students at her house when they should 
be at study. It would be worth your while 
to see how the idolaters alternately ofier 
incense to their idols, and what heart-burn- 
ings arise in those who wait for their turn 
tto receive kind aspects from those litUe 
thrones, which all the company, but these 
lovers, call the bars. T saw a gentleman 
turn as pale as aiAies, because an idol turned 
the sugar in a tea-dish for his rival, and 
4:arele^y called the boy to serve him, with 
a "Sirrah! why don't you give the eentie- 
«nan the box to please himself?" Certain 
it is, that a very hopeful young man was 
taken with leads in riis pockets below the 
1)ridge, where he intended to drown him- 
-self, because his idol would wash the dish 
in which she had just drank tea, before she 
would let him use it 

' I am, sir, a person past being amorous, 
and do not give this information out of envy 
or jealousy, but I am a real sufferer by it. 
These lovers take any thing for tea and 
coffee ; I saw cne yesterday surfeit to make 
his court, and all his rivals, at the same 
time, loud in the commendation of liquors 
that went against every body in the room 
that yrsa not in love. While these young 
fellows reagn their stomachs with their 
liearts, and drink at the idol in this man- 
ner, we who come to do business, or talk 
politics, are utterly poisoned. They have 
also drams for those who are more enam- 
oured than ordinary; and it is yer3r common 
for such as are too iow in constitution to 
ogle the idol upon the strength of tea, to 
fluster themselves with warmer liquors: 
thus aU pretenders advance, as fast as they 
can, to a fever, or a diabetes. I must re- 
peat to you, that I do not look with an evil 
eye upon the i>rofit of the idds, or the di- 
versions of the lovers; what I hope from 
this remonstrance, is only that we plain 
people may not be served as if we were 



idolaters; but thtt from the time of pub- 
lishing this in your paper, the idols would 
mix ratsbane only for their admirers, and 
take more care ot us who don't love them. 
' I am, tar, yours, 
R, 'T,T,» 



Na 88.] Monday, June 11, 1711. 
Quid domini fkciant, aodeot cum talia ftires I 

*Wbat win not maiten do wbea taraiitt Um pre- 



•May 30, 1711. 
'Mr. Spectator, — ^I have no small 
value for your endeavours to lay before the 
world what may escape thdr observation, 
and yet highly conduces to their service. 
You nave, I tlunk, succeeded very well on 
many subjects; and seem to have been con- 
versant in very different scenes of life. But 
in the considerations of mankind, as a Spec- 
tator, you should not omit circumstances 
which relate to the inferior part of Uie 
world, any more than those which concern 
the greater. There is one thing in i)articu- 
lar which I wonder you have not touched 
upon, and that is the general corruption of 
manners in the servants of Great Britain. 
I am a man that have travelled and seen 
many nations, but have for seven years last 
past resided constantiy in LfOndon, or with- 
m twenty miles of it. In this time I have 
contracted a numerous acquaintance among 
the best sort of people, and have hardly 
found one of them happy in their servants. 
This is matter of ^ great astonishment to 
foreigners, and aU such as have visited 
foreign countries; especially since we can- 
not but observe, that there is no part of the 
world where servants have thoseprivileges 
and advantages as in England. They have 
no where else such plentiful diet, large 
wages, or indulgent liberty. There is no 
place where they labour less, and yet where 
they are so littie respectful, more wasteful* 
more negligent, or where they so frequent- 
ly change tneir masters. To this I attri- 
bute, in a great measure, the frequent rob- 
beries ana losses which we suffer on the 
high road and in our own houses. That 
mdeed which gives me the present thought 
of this kind is, that a careless groom of 
mine has spoiled me the prettiest pad hi 
the world, with only riding him ten miles; 
ajid I assure you, if 1 were to make a regis- 
ter of all the horses I have known thus 
abused by negligence of servants, the num- 
ber would mount a r^ment I wish you 
would give us your observations, that we 
may know how to treat these rogues, or 
that we masters may enter into measures 
to reform them. Pray give us a speculation 
m general about servants, and you make 
me Yours, 

« PHILO-BRIT ANNICUa 

'P. S. Pray do not omit the mentioB of 
grooms in particular/ 
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This honest gentiteman* who is so desiroiis 
that I shouid write a satire upon grooms, 
has a great deal of reason for his resents 
ment; and I know no evil which touches all 
manldnd so much as diis of the misbeha- 
viour of servants. 

The complaint of this letter runs wholly 
upon men-servants; and I can attribute the 
licentiousness which has at present pre- 
vailed amcn^ them, to nothing but what an 
hundred berare me have ascribed it to, the 
custoolof giving board-wages. This one 
instance of false economy- is sufficient to de- 
bauch the whole nation of servants, and 
makes them as it were but for some port 
of their time in that quality. They are 
either attending in places where they meet 
and run into clubs, or else if they wait at 
taverns, thev eat aiter their masters, and 
reserve their wages for other occasions. 
From hence it arises, that they are but in a 
lower degree what their masters them- 
selves are; and usually affect an imitation 
of their manners; and you have in liyeries, 
beaux, fops, and coxcombs, in as high per- 
fection as among people that keep eqm- 
pa^s. It is a common humour among the 
retmue of people of ouali^, when they are 
in tiieir revels, that is, when they are out 
of their master's sight, to assume in a hu- 
morous way the names and titles of those 
whose liveries they wear. By which means 
characters and distinctions become so fa- 
miliar to them, that it is to this, among 
other causes, one may impute a certain in- 
solence among our servants, that they take 
no notice of any gentieman, though they 
know him ever so well, except he is an ac- 
quaintance of their master's. 

My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at 
libeity, without scandal, to dine, if I think 
fit, at a common ordinary, in the meanest 
as well as the most sumptuous house of 
entertainment— Falling in the other day at 
a victualling-house near the house of peers, 
I heard the maid come down and tell the 
landlady at the bar, tiiat my lord bishop 
swore he would throw her out at window, 
if she did not bring up more mild beer, and 
that my lord duke would have a double 
mug of purL My surprise was increased, 
in hearing loud and rustic voices speak and 
answer to each other upon the pobhc affairs, 
by the names of the roost illustrious of our 
nobilitv; till of a sudden one came running 
in, and cried the house was rising. Down 
came all the company together and away! 
The alehouse was immediately filled with 
clamour, and scoring one mug to the mar- 
quis of such a place, oil and vinegar to such 
an earl, three quarts to my new lord for 
wetting his title, and so forth. It is a thing 
too notorious to mention the crowds of sei^ 
vants, and their insolence, near the courts 
of justice, and the stairs . towards the su- 
preme assembly, where there is a universal 
mockery of all order, such riotous clamour 
and licentious confbsion^ that one woudd 
llunk tiie whole nation lived in jest, and 



that there were no such thing as rale and 
distinction among us. 

The next place of resort, wherein the 
servile world are let loose, is at the entrance 
of Hyde Park, while the gentry arc at the 
ring. Hither people bring their lackeys out 
of state, and nere it is that all they say at 
their tables, and act in their houses, is 
communicated to the whole town. There 
are men of wit in all conditions of life; and 
mixuig with these people at their diversions, 
I have heard coquettes and prudes as well 
rallied, and insolence and pride exposed 
(allo^ng for their want of education) with 
as much humour and pod sense, as in the 
|)olitest companies. It is a general observa- 
tion, that all dependents run in some mea- 
sure into the manners and behaviour of 
those whom they serve. You shall fre* 
quently meet with lovers and men of in- 
trigue among the lackeys as well as at 
White's or in the side-boxes. I remember 
some years ago an instance of this kind. A 
footman to a captain of the guards used f re* 
quentiy, when his master was out of the 
way, to carry on amours and make assigna* 
tions in his master's clothes. The fdlow 
had a very good person, and there are very 
manj women that think no further than the 
outside of a gentleman: besides which, he 
was almost as learned a man as the colonel 
himself: I say, thus qualified, the fellow 
could scrawl billet-doux so well, and fur- 
nish a conversation on the common topics^ 
that he had, as they call it, a great deal of 
good business on his hands, it happened 
one day, that coming down a tavern stairs 
in his master's fine suard-coat with a well- 
dressed woman masked, he met the colonel 
coming up with other company; but with a 
ready assurance he quittea his lady, came 
up to him and said, 'Sir, I know you have- 
too much respect for yourself to cane me 
in this honourable habit But you see there 
is a lady in the case, and I hope on that 
score also you will put off your anger till I 
have told you all another time.' After a 
littie pause the colonel cleared up his coun- 
tenance, and with an air of familiarity whis- 
pered his man apart, 'Sirrah, bring the 
lady with you to ask pardon for you;' then 
aloud, « Look to it. Will, III never forgive 
you else.* The fellow went back to hi» 
mistress, and teUing her, with a loud voice 
and an oath, thatweis the honestest fellow 
in the world, conveyed her to a hackney- 
coach. 

But the many-irregularities oxnmitted by 
servants in the places above-mentioned, as. 
well as m the theatres, of which masters 
are generally the occasions, are too various 
not to need Seing resinned on another occa- 
aon» 
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_ Mnetque 

Pinem animo oertiim, miseriaque ^atica cania 
Craahocflet. Idem eras flet. auidfquaiii 
Nempa diem donaa? Md enu lu altera venii, 
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Jam crai hmwnwak eonwipihiw; een ftUad ent * 
£gent hot annoa, et Koper fNiulam erit ultra. 
Nam quamvifl prope te, quamTis temone mib tano, 
Vartentem ww flnutra aectabere canthum. 

PM«.8at.ff.T.6i. 

Pet9. From thee both old and ydunir, with profit lean 
The boands of food and evil to ditoem. 

Cbm. Unhappjr he who doee this work a4|oani. 
And to tomorrow would the search delay: 
tfie lazymofrow will be like to-day. 

P0r». Bbt la one day of eaie too mnch to borrow t 

Cbm. Yee, sure ; for yesterday was onee to-norrow. 
That yesterday is gone, and nothina fain'd; 
And all thy fruitless days will thus be drained: 
^or thou bast more to-morrows yet to ask. 
And wilt be ever to begin thy task; 
Who, like the hindmost chariot-wheels, art cnrst. 
Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the wnU—DtfdnL 

As my correspondents upon the subject 
of love are very numerous, it is my design. 
If posnble, to range them under several 
heads, and address myself to them at dif- 
ferent times. The first branch of them, to 
whose service I shall dedicate this paper, 
are those that have to do with women of 
dilatory tempers, who are for spinning oat 
the time of courtship to an immoderate 
length, without being able either to close 
witia their lovers, or to dismiss them. I 
have msaiy letters by me filled with com* 
plaints against this sort of women. In one 
of them no less a man than a brother of the 
coif tells me, that he began his suit vicenmo 
nono Caroli aecundi, bdPore he had been a 
twelve-month at the Temple; that he pro- 
secuted it for many years alter he was called 
to the bar; that at present he is a sergeant 
at law; and notwithstanding he hoped that 
matters would* have been lon^ since Drought 
to an issue, the fair one still demurs.^-1 
am so well pleased with this gentleman's 
phrase, that! shall distinguish this sect of 
. women by the title of Demurrers. I find by 
another letter from one that calls himsetf 
Thyrsis, that his mistress has been demur- 
ring above these seven years. But among 
all my plaintiflBs of this nature, I most pity 
the uniortunate Philander, a man of a con- 
stant passion and plentiful fortune, who sets 
forth that the timorous and irresolute Syl- 
via has demurred till she is jMist child- 
bearing. Stiephon appears by his letter to 
be a very chderic lover, and irrecoverably 
smitten with one that demurs out of selt- 
interest He tells me with great passion 
that she has bubbled him out of his youth; 
that she drilled hii|i.on to five and fifty, and 
that he verily believes she will drop him 
in his old a^e, if she can find her account in 
another. I shall conclude this narrative 
with a letter from honest Sam Hopewell, a 
very pleasant fellow, who it seems has at 
last married a demurrer. I must only pre- 
mise, that Sam, who is a very good Dottle- 
Gompanion, has been the divenaon of his 
friends, upon account of his passion, ever 
since the year one thousand six hundred 
and eighty-one. 

'Dear Sir,— You know very wdl my 
passion for Mrs. Martha, and what a dance 
she has led me* She to6k me out at the age i 



of two and twenty, and dodged with me 
above tlurty years. I have loved her till 
she is grown as grey as a cat, and am with 
much ado become the master of her per- 
son, such as it is at present. She is however 
in my eye a very charmine old woman. 
We often lament that we aid not marry 
sooner, but she has nobody to blame for it 
but herself. You know very well that she 
would never think of me wnilst she had a 
tooth in her head. I have put the date of 
my passion, armo amorii triffcsimo jnimOg 
instead of a posy on my wedding nng. I 
expect you should send me a congratulatory 
letter, or, if you please, an epithalamimn 
upon this occafflon. Mrs. Martha's and 
yours eternally, SAM HOPEWELL.* 

In order to banish an evil out of the 
world, that does not only produce great un* 
easiness to private persons, but has also a 
very bad influence on the puUic, I sluill 
endeavour to show the folly of demurrage, 
from two or three reflections which I ean>- 
estly recommoid to the thoughts of my fsSf 
reaaers. 

First of all, I would have them seriously 
think on the ^ortness of their time. Life 
is not long enough for a coquette to play all 
her tricks in. A timorous woman drops into 
her grave before she has done deliberating* 
Were the age of man the same that it was 
before the flood, a lady might sacrifice half 
a century to a scruple, and be two or three 
ages in demurring. Had she nine hundred 
years good; she might hold out to the con^ 
version of the Jews before she thought fit 
to be prevailed upotL But, alas! she ought 
to play her part in haste, when she con-* 
siders that she is suddoily to quit the stage, 
and make room for others. 

In the second place, I would desire my 
female readers to consider, that as the term 
of life is short, that of beau^ is much 
shorter. The finest skin wrinkles in a few- 
years, and loses the strength of its colour- 
ings so soon, that we have scarce time to 
admire it. I mi^ht embellish this subiect 
with roses and rainbows, and several other 
ingenious conceits, which I may posubly 
reserve for another opportunity* 

There is a third considemtion which I 
would likewise recommend to a demurrer, 
and that is the great danger of her fidluig 
in love when she is about threescore, if she 
cannot satisfy her doubts and scruples be- 
fore that time. There is a kind oi latter 
spring, that sometimes gets into the blood. ? 
(» an old woman, and turns her into a very' 
odd sort of an animaL I would therefore 
have the demurrer consider what a strange 
figure she will make. If she chances to get 
over all difficulties, and comes to a final 
resolution in that unseasonable part of her 
life. 

I would not however be understood, by 
any thing I have here said, to discourage 
that natural modesty in the sex, which ren- 
ders a retreat firom the first approaches of 
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a lover both fashionable and gracefuL All 
that I intend is, to advise them, when they 
are prompted by reason and inclination, to 
demur only out of form, and so &r as de- 
cency requires. A virtuous wcnnan should 
reject the first offer of marrii^e, as a good 
man does that of a bishopric; but I would 
advise neither the one nor the other to per^ 
sist in refusing what they secretly approve. 
I would in this particular propose the ex- 
ample of Eve to all her daughters, as Mil- 
ton has represented her in the following 
passage, which I cannot forbear transcriln 
ing entire, though only the twelve last lines 
are to my present purpose. 

Tbe rib he fomi'd and Ashion'd with hia hands: 
Under his forminc hands a creature grew, 
Man-like, but di#rtnt sex; so lovely fair. 
That what seem'd (kir in all the world, seem'd now 
Mean, or in her summ'd un, in her contained. 
And in her looks; which from that time infha'd 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before; 
And into all things from her air inspired 
The spirit of lore and amorous delight. 

She disappeared, and left me dark: I wak*d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure; 
When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 
8oeb as I saw her in my dream, adom'd 
With what all earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable. On she came, 
Led by her heaVnIy Maker, though unseen, 
And guided by his voice, nor uninfhrm'd 
Of nuptial sanctity and marriage rites: 
Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and lovs. 
I, oveijoy'd, could not forbear aloud: 

" This turn hath made amends: Uiou bast fUlfiU'd 
Thy words. Creator, bounteous and benignl 
Giver of all things fair; but fbiresi this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest. I now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself**— 

Bbe heard me thus, and though divinely brought. 
Yet innocence and virgin modesty, 
Her virtue, and the conscience oflierworth, 
Ttat would be woo'd, and not unsought be won. 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir*d 
The more desirable; or, to say all. 
Nature herself, though pure o'f sinfUI thought. 
Wrought in her so, that seeing me she tum*d, 
I fblloWd her: she what was honour knew. 
And with obsequious majesty approv'd 
My pleaded reason. Tb the nuptial bower 
. I led her blushing like the morn 

Paradise Lost, viii. 400-511. 
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Magnus sine viribus ignis t 

n fhrit yirg. Omrg. iii. M. 

* In an the rage of impotent desire, 

llwy feel a quenchless flame, a fruitless fbe.* 

There is not, in my opinion,, a consi- 
deration more effectual to extinguish inor- 
(finate desires in the soul of man, than the 
notions of Plato and his followers upon that 
subject They tell us, that every passion 
which has been contracted by the soul 
during her residence in the body, remains 
with her in a separate state; and that the 
soul in the bodv, or out of the body, diflers 
no more than the man does from himself 
when he is in his house, or in open ^r. 
When therefore the obscene passions in 
particular have once taken root, and spread 
themselves in the soul, they cleave to her 
inseparably, and remain in her for ever,, 



after the body is cast off and thrown aside. 
As an argument to confirm this their doc- 
trine, they observe, that a lewd youth who 
goes on in a continued course of voluptuous^ 
ness, advances by degrees kito a libidinous 
old man; and that the passion survives in 
the mind when it is altogether dead in the 
body; nay, that the desire jg;rows more 
violent, and (like all other habits) gathers 
strength by age at the same time that it 
has no power of executing its own pur- 
poses. If, say they, the soul is the most 
subject to these passions at a time when it 
has the least instigations from the body, 
we may well suppose she will still retam 
them when she is entirely divested of it 
The very substance of the soul is festered 
with them, the ganmne is gone too far to 
be ever cured; the mflammation will rage 
to all eternity. 

In this therefore, (say the Platoraists,) 
con^sts the punishment of a voluptuous 
man after death. He is tormented with 
desires which it is impossible for him to 
gratify; solicited by a passion that has nei- 
ther objects nor organs adapted to it Hp 
lives in a state of invincible desire and im- 
potence, and always bums in the pursuit 
of what he always des^rs to possess. It 
is for this reason (says jPlato) that the souls 
of the dead appear freouently in ceme- 
teries, and hover about tne places where 
their bodies are buried, as still hankering 
after their old brutal pleasures, and de- 
aring again to enter the body that gaver 
them an opportonity of fulfilling them*. 

Some of our most eminent oTivines haver 
made use of this Platonic notion, so far as 
it regards the sub^stence of our passionsr 
after death, with great beauty and strength 
of reason. Plato indeed carries the thought 
very far when he grafts upon it his opinion' 
of ghosts appearing in places of burial. 
Though I must confess, it one did believe 
that the departed souls of men and womeir 
wandered up and down these lower re- 
gions, and entertained themselves with the 
sight of their species, one could not de- 
vise a more proper hell for an impure 
spirit than that which Plato has touched 
upon. 

The 'ancients seem to have drawn such 
a state of torments in the description of 
Tantalus, who was punished with the ra^e 
of an eternal thirst, and set up to the chm 
in water that ffed from his lips whenever 
he attemjjted to drink it 

Vir^l who has cast the whole system of 
Platonic philosophy, so far as it relates to 
the sold <n man, into beautiful allegories, 
in the sixth book of his ^neid gives us 
the punishment of a voluptuary after death, 
not unlike that which wte are here speak- 
ing of: 

L ucent genealibos altis 
Aurea f\ilcra tons, epulnqiie anCe ora parata 
Regifico luzn : fnriamm maiima Juxta 
Aeeobat, et manibas prohibet eontingere mensas; 
ExuEgitque fkieem sttolfens, atque intonat ore. 
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Tbejr Ue below on foldeii bedi diifiliyM, 

And genial feuta with regal pomp are m 

The queen of fliriM by their lide ie wt, . 

And snatches from their montlis the untested meat; 

Which, if they touch, her hissing snakes ihe rears. 

Tossing her torch and tbnndering in their ears. 

Drydsn. 

That I may a little alleviate the severity 
of this my speculation (which otherwise 
may lose me several of my polite readers,) I 
shall translate a stor^ that has been quoted 
upon another occasion by one of the most 
learned men of the present a^, as I find it 
in the original. The reader will see it is not 
foreign to my present subject, and I dare 
say will thinK it a lively representation of 
a person lying under the torments of such a 
&ind of tantalism, or Platonic hell, as that 
which we have now under consideration. 
Monsieur Pontignan, speaking of a love- 
adventure that happened to him in the 
country, gives t^e lollowing account of it * 

* When I was in the country last sum- 
mer, I was often in company with a couple 
of charming women, wno had all the wit 
and beauty one could desire in female com- 
panions, with a dash of coquetr}', that from 
time to time gave me a great many agree- 
able torments. I was, after my way, in love 
with both of them, and had such frequent 
opportunities of pleading my passions to 
them when tliey were asunder, that I had 
reason to hope tor particular favours from 
each of them. As I was walking one even- 
mg in my chamber with nothing about me 
out my night-gown, they both came into 
my room, and told me they had a very 
pleasant trick to put upon a gentleman that 
was in the same house, provided I would 
bear a part in it Upmi this they told me 
such a plausible story, that I laughed at their 
contrivance, and agreed to do whatever 
they should require <rf me. They imme- 
diately beean to swaddle me up in my night 
gown, with long pieces of linen, which they 
tolded about me till they had wrapt me in 
above an hundred yaras of swathe. My 
arms were pressed to my sides, and my 
legs closed together by so many wrappers 
one over another, that I looked like an 
Egyptian mummy. As I stood bolt up- 
right upon one end in this antique figure, 
one of the ladies burst out a laughing. 
**And now, Pontienan," says she, "we 
intend to perform tne promise that we find 
you have extorted from each of us. You 
nave often asked the favour of us, and 
I dare say you are a better bred cava- 
lier than to refuse to go to bed with two 
ladies that desire it of you. " After having 
stood a fit of laughter, I begged them to 
uncase me, and do with me what they 
pleased. " No, no," said they, " we like 
you very well as you are;" and upon that 
ordered me to be carried to one of thdr 
houses, and put to bed in all my swaddles. 
The room was lighted up on all «des: and 
I was laid very £cently between a pair of 



* This is a paraphrase of a story in the 
Galaaic." a little book printed at Paris in 19SL 



sheets, with my head (which was indeed 
the only part I could move) upon a very- 
high pillow: this was no sooner done, but 
my two female friends came into bed to me 
in their finest night-clothes. You may 
eaiyly guess at the condition of a man that 
saw a couple of the most beautiful women 
in the wond undrest and abed with him, 
without being able to stir hand or foot I 
bemd them to release me, and strun;Ied 
all! could to get loose, which I did with so 
much violence, that about midnight they 
both leaped out of the bed, crying out 
they were undone. But seeing me safe, 
they took thdr posts ag^, and renewed 
their raillery. Finding all my prayers and 
endeavours were lost, I composed myself 
as well as I could, and told them, that if 
they would not unbmd me, L would fall 
asleep between them, and by that means 
disgrace them for ever. But alas! this 
was impossible; could I have been disposed 
to it, they would have prevented me by 
several little ill-natured caresses and en- 
dearments which they bestowed upon me. 
As much devoted as I am to woman-kind, 
I would not pass such another night to be 
master of the Whole sex. My reader will 
doubdess be curious to know wnat became of 
me the next morning. Why truly my bed- 
fellows left me an hour before day, and told 
me, if I would be eood and lie still, they 
would send someboay to take me up as soon 
as it was time for me to rise. Accordingly 
about nine o'clock in the morning an old 
woman came to unswathe me. I bore all this 
very patiently, being resolved to take my 
revenge of j»y tormentors, and to keep no 
measures witK them' as soon as I was at 
liberty; but upon asking my old woman 
what was become of the two ladies, she 
told me she believed they were by that 
time within aght of Paris, for that they 
went away in a coach and ax before five 
o'clock in the morning, * L, 
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In forias ignemque niunt : amor omnibus idem. 

Virg. Omrg. iii. 944. 



-They rash into the flame ; 



For love is loid of aU, and is in all the 



Drjfdmu 



Though the subject I am now going 
upon would be much more properly the 
foundation of a comedy, I cannot forbear 
inserting the circumstance which pleased 
me in 9ie account a young lady gave me 
of the loves of a family in town, which 
shall be nameless; or rather, for the better 
sound and elevation of the history, instead 
of Mr. and Mrs. Such-a-one, I shall call 
them by feigned names. ' Without further 
prdface, you are to know, that within the 
liberties of the city of Westminster lives 
the Lady Honoria, a widow about the age 
of forty, of a healthy constitution, gay tem- 
per, aod elegant peraou She drdses a 
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little too much like a ^ri, affects st childisli 
Ibndneiis in the tone of tier voice, sometimes 
a pretty sullenness in the leaning of her 
h^d, and now and then a downcast of her 
eyes on her fan. Neither her imagination 
nor her health would ever give her to know 
thdt she is turned of twenty; but that in the 
midst of these pretty sdftnessea, and airs of 
delicacy and attraction* she has a tall 
daughter within a fortnight of fifteen, who 
impertinently comes into the room, and 
towers so much towards woman, that her 
mother is always checked by her presence, 
and every charm of Honoria droops at the 
entrance of Flavia. The agreeable Flavia 
would be what she is not, as well as her 
mother Honoria; but all their beholders are 
more partial to an affectation of what a per- 
son is growing up to, than of what has been 
already enjoyed, and is jgone for ever. It 
is therefore allowed to Flavia to look for- 
ward, but not to Honoria to look back. 
Flavia is no way dependent on her mother 
with relation to her fortune, for which rea- 
son they live almost upon an equality in con- 
versation; and as Honoria has given Flavia 
to understand, that it is ill-br^ to be al- 
ways calling mother, Flavia is as well 
pleased never to be called child. It hap- 
pens by this means, that these ladies are 
generally rivals in all places where they 
appear; and the words mother and daugh- 
ter never pass between them but out of 
Site. Flavia one night at a play observing 
onoria draw the eyes of several in the 
pit, called to a lady who sat by her, and 
Did her ask her mother to lend her her 
snuff-box for a moment Another time, 
when, a lover of Honoria was on his knees 
beseechinR the favour to kiss her hand, 
Flavia rushing into the room, kneeled down 
by him and asked her bles^g. Several 
of these contradictory acts of duty have 
raised between them such a coldness, that 
they generally converse when they are in 
mixed company by way of talking at one 
another, and not to one another. Honoria 
is ever complaining of a certain sufficiency 
in the young women of tiiis age, who as- 
sume to themselves an authority of carry- 
ing all things before them, as if they were 
I>ossessors of the esteem of mankind, and all 
who were but a year before them in the 
world, were neglected or deceased. Flavia 
upon such provocation, is sure to observe, 
that there are people who can resign no- 
thing, and know not how to give up what 
they know they cannot hold; that there 
are those who will not allow youth their 
follies, not because they are themselves 
Ijast Uiem, but because they love to con- 
tinue in them. These beauties rival each 
other on all occa^ons; not that they have 
always had the same lovers, but each has 
kept up a vanity to show the other the 
charms of her lover. Dick Crastin and 
Tom Tulip, among many others, have of 
late been pretenders in this family: Dick 
to Honoria, Tom to Flavia. Dick is the only 
19 



surviving beau of the last age, and Tom al- 
most the only one that keeps up that order 
of men in this. 

I wish I could repeat the little circum- 
stances of a conversation of the four lovers 
with the s^Mt in which the youne lady I 
had mv account from, represented it at a 
viat where I had the hohour to be present: 
but it seems Dick Crastin, the admirer of 
Honoria, and Tom Tulip, the pretender to 
Flavia, were purposely admitted together 
by the ladies, that each might show the 
other that her lover had the superiority in 
the accomplishments of that sort of crea<- 
ture whom the sillier part of women call a 
iine gentleman. As this age has a much 
more gross taste in courtship, as well as in 
every thing else, than the last had, these 
gentlemen are instances of it in their diffe- 
rent manner of application. Tulip is ever 
making allusions to the vig^r of nis per* 
son, the sinewy force of his make; while 
Crastin professes a wary observation of the 
turns of his mistress's mind. — ^Tulip gives 
himself the air of a resistless ravisher, 
Crastin practises that of a skilful lover. 
Poetry is the inseparable propertjr of every 
man in love; and as men en wit write verses 
on those occaMons, the rest of the world re- 
peat the verses of others. These servants 
of the ladies were used to imitate their 
manner of conversation, and allude to one 
another, rather than interchange discourse 
in what they said when they met Tulip 
the other day seized his mistress's hand, 
and repeated out of Ovid's Art of Love, 

* *Ti« I can in soft battles pass the night, 
Tel rise next morniiif viirorous for the flght, 
Fresh as the day, and active as the light.* 

Upon hearing this, Crastin, with an air 
of deference, played with Honoria's fen, 
and repeated, 

* Sedley has that prevailinf centle art, 
That can with a resistless etiarm impart 
The loosest wishes to the chastest heart : 
Raise snch a conflict, kindle such a fire, 
Between declining virtue and desire. 

Till the poor vaafiaish'd maid dissolves away. 
In dreams all night, in sighs and tean all day/* 



When Crastin had uttered these verses 
with a tenderness which at once spoke pas- 
sion and respect, Honoria cast a triumph- 
ant glance at Flavia, as exulting in the ele- 
gance of Crastin's courtship, and upbraid- 
ing her with the homeliness of Tulip's. 
Tulip understood the reproach, and in re- 
turn began to applaud the wisdom of old 
amorous gentlfemen, who turned their mis- 
tress's imagination as far as possible from 
what they had long themselves forgot, and 
ended his discourse with a sly commenda- 
tion of the doctrine of Platonic love; at the 
same time he ran over, with a laughine 
eye, Crastin's thin lees, meam looks, ana 
spare body. The old gentleman imme- 
diately left the room with some disorder. 



* Lord SodMrton laiutloa of th« fim Satire df 
Horaea. 
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and the conversation fell upon untimely 
passion, after-love, and unseasonable youth. 
Tuhp sun^, danced, moved before the glass, 
led his mistress*half a minuet, hummed 
* Cell ft the fUr, in the bloom of fifteen P 

•when there came a servant with a letter to 
him, which was as follows: 

* Sir, — I understand very well what you 
meant by your mention of Platonic love. I 
shall be glad to meet you immediately in 
Hyde-park, or behind Montague-house, 
or attend you to Barn-elms, or any other 
fashionable place that's fit for a eentleman 
to die in, that you shall appoint tor, sir, 
* Your most humble servant, 

* RICHARD CRASTIN,' 

Tulip's colour changed at the reading of 
this epistle; for which reason his mistress 
snatched it to read the contents. While 
she was doing so. Tulip went away; and 
the ladies now agreeing in a common ca- 
lamity, bewailed together the danger of 
their lovers. They immediately undressed 
to go out, and took hackneys to prevent 
mischief; but, after alarming all parts of 
the town, Crastin was found by his widow 
in his pumps at Hyde-park, which ap- 
pointment Tulip never kept, but made his 
escape into the country. Flavia tears her 
h£ur for his inglorious safety, curses and 
despises her charmer, and is fallen into 
love with Crastin: which is the first part 
of the history of the rival mother. K. 
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— €6nTiv« prope diasentire videntur, 
Powentefl vario multum diversft palftto ; 
Quid dem ? Uuid non dem ? 

J&r. Lib. 2. Ei». U. 61. 

IMITATED. 
-Whftt would you have me do, 



When out of twenty I can pleaae not two?- 
One likes the pheasant^a wing, and one the leg : 
The vulgar boil, the teamed roast an egg ; 
Hard uuc to hit the palate of such guests. 

Looking over the late packets of let- 
ters which have been sent to me, I found 
the following: 

• Mr. Spectator, — Your paper is a part 
of my tea-eqmpage, and my servant knows 
my humour so well, that calling for my 
breakfast this morning, (it bdng past my 
usual hour,) she answered. The Spectator 
was not yet come in; but that the tea- 
kettle boiled, and she expected it every 
moment. Having thus in part signified to 
you the esteem and veneration which 1 
nave for you, I must put you in mind of the 
catalogue of books which you have promis- 
ed to recommend to our sex; for I have de- 
ferred furnishing my closet with authors, 
tffl I receive your advice in this particular, 
being yoir daily disciple and humble ser- 
vant, LEONORA, • 



In answer to my fair disciple, whom I 
am very proud of, 1 must acquaint her and 
the rest of my readers, that since I have 
called out for help in my catalogue of a 
lady's library, I have received many letters 
upon that head, some of which I shall give 
an account cf. 

In the first class, I shall take notice of 
those which come to me from eminent 
booksellers, who every one of them men- 
tion with resi)ect the authors they have 
printed, and consequently have an eye to 
their own advantage more than to that of 
the ladies. One tells me, that he thinks it 
absolutely necessary for women to have 
true notions of right and equity, and that 
therefore they cannot peruse a tetter book 
than Dalton^s Country Justice. Another 
thinks they cannot be without The Com- 
|)lete Jockey. A third observing the cu- 
riosity and desire of prying into secrets, 
which he tells me is natural to the fair sex, 
is of opinion this female inclination, if well 
directed, might turn very much to their ad- 
vantage, and therefore recommends to me 
Mr. Mede upon the Revelations. A fourth 
lays it down as an unquestioned truth, that 
a lady cannot be thoroughly accomplished 
who has not read The Secret Treaties and 
Negotiations of Marshal d'Estrades. Mr, 
Jacob Tonson, junior, is of opinion, that 
Bayle*s Dictionary might be ot veiy great 
use to the ladies, in order to make them 
general scholars. Another, whose name I 
have forgotten, thinks it highly proper that 
every woman with child shoiud read Mr. 
Wall's Histoxy of Infant Baptism; and an- 
other is very importunate with me to re- 
commend to all my female readers The ? 
finishing Stroke; bemg a Vindication of the • • 
Patriarchal Scheme, occ. 

In the second class, I shall mention books 
which are recommended by husbands, if I 
may believe the writers of them. Whether 
or no they are real husbands or personated 
ones I cannot tell; but the books they re* 
commend are as follow. A Paraphrase on 
the History of Susannah. Rules to keep 
Lent The Christian's Overthrow pre- 
vented. A Dissuasive from the Play-house. 
The Virtues of Camphire, with Directions 
to make Camphire Tea. The Pleasures 
of a Country Life. The Government of 
the Tongjie. A letter dated from Cheap- 
side, desires me that I would advise all 
young wives to make themselves mistresses 
of A^^gate's Arithmetic, and concludes 
with a postscript, that he hopes I will not 
forcet the Countess of Kent's Receipts. 

Imay reckon Uie ladies themselves as a 
third class among these my correspondents 
and privy-counsellors. In a letter from one 
of them, I am advised to place Pharamond 
at the head of my catalogue, and, if I think 

§ roper, to give the second place to Cassan- 
ra.* Coquetilla begs me not to think 
of nailing women upon their knees with 
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Bianuals of devotion, nor of scorchine their 
faces with books of housewifery. Florilla 
desires to kn(5w if there ^re anjr books writ- 
ten against prudes, and entreats me, if 
there are, to give them a place in my h* 
brary. Plays of all sorts have their several 
advocates: All for Love, is mentioned in 
above fifteen letters; Sophonisba, or Han- 
nibal's Overthrow, in a dozen; The Inno- 
cent Adultery is likewise highly approved 
of; Mithridates, King of Pontus, has many 
friends; Alexander me Great and Aureng- 
zebe have the same number of voices; but 
'^Theodosius, or the Force of Love, carries 
it from all the rest. 

I should, in the last place, mention such 
books as have been proposed by men of 
learning, and those who appear competent 
judges oi this matter, and must here take 
occa^on to thank A. B. whoever it is that 
conceals himself under these two leters, for 
his advice upon this subject But as I find 
the work I have undertaken to be very dif- 
ficult, I shall defer the executing of it till I 
am farther acquainted with the thoughts 
€f[ my judicious contemporaries, and have 
time to examine the several books they of- 
fer to me: being resolved, in an affair of 
this moment, to proceed with the greatest 
caution. 

In the meanwhile, as I have taken the 
ladies under my particular care, I shall 
make it my busmess to find out in the best 
authors, ancient and modem, such passages 
as may be for their use, and endeavour to 
accommodate them as well as I can to their 
taste; not questioning but that the valuable 
part of the sex will easily "pardon me, if 
from time to time I laugn at those littie 
vanities and follies which appear in the be- 
haviour of some of them, and which are 
more proper for ridicule than a serious cen- 
sure, most books being calculated for male 
readers, and generally written with an eye 
to men of learning, makes a work of this 
nature the more necessary; besides, I am 
the more encouraged, because I flatter my- 
self that I see the sex daily improving by 
these my speculations My fair reisers 
are already deeper scholars than the beaux. 
I could name some of them who talk much 
better than several gentieman that make a 
figure at Will's; and as I frequentiy receive 
letters from the fine ladies and pretty fel- 
lows, I cannot but observe that tne former 
are superior to the others, not only in the 
sense but in the spelling. This cannot but 
have a good effect upon the female world, 
and keep them from being charmed by 
those empty coxcombs that have hitherto 
been admired among the women, though 
laughed at among the men. 

liam credibly informed that Tom Tat- 
tle passes for an impertinent fellow, that 
Will Trippet beans to be smoked, and that 
Frank Smoothly nimself is within a month 
of a coxcomb, in case I think fit to continue 
this paper. For my part, as it is my busi- 
ness in some measure tG detect such a« 



would lead astray weak minds by their false 
pretences to wit and jud^ent, humour and 
gallantry, I shall not fail Jo lend the best 
fight I am able to the fair 'sex for th*e con-o 
tinuation of these their discoveries. L. 
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-Spatio brevi 



Bpem longam reseoea ; dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
^tas; carpe diem, qaam minimum cnDduIa poftero. 
Ifor. Lib. l.Od.zi.0. 
Thy lengtben'd hopea with prudence bound 

Proportion'd to the flying hour: 
While tbuB we talk in carelen ease, 

The envious moments wing their flight; 
Instant the fleeting irieasure seize, 
Nor trust to-morrow*8 doubtfUI light 

Fmeii. 

We all of us complain of the shortness 
of time, saith Seneca, and yet have much 
more than we know what to do with. Our 
fives, says he, are spent either in doing 
nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought 
to do. We are always complsuning our 
days are few, and actmg as though there 
would be no end of them. That noble phi- 
losopher has described our inconsistency 
with ourselves in this particular, by aU 
those various turns of expression and 
thought which are peculiar to his writing 

I often consider mankind as wholly m- 
consistent with itself in a point that be^ 
some aflinity to the former. Though we 
seem meved at the shortness of life in 
general, we are wishing every period of it 
at an end. The minor longs to be at age, 
then to be a man of business, then to make 
up an estate, then to arrive at honours, then 
to retire. Thus although the whole fife 
is allowed by every one to be short, the 
several divisions dP it appear long and te- 
dious. We are for lengthening our span in 
general, but would fain contract the parts 
of whiclk it is composed. The usurer would 
be very weU satisfied to have all the time 
annihilated that lies between the present 
moment and the next quarter-day. The 
pofitician would be contented to lose three 
years in his life, could he place things in 
the posture which he fancies they will 
stand in after such a revolution of time. 
The lover would be glad to strike out of 
his existence all the moments that are to 
pass away before the happy meeting. Thus^ 
as fast as our time runs, we should be very 
glad in most part of our fives that 'it ran 
much faster than it does. Several hours 
of the day hane upon our hands, nay, we 
wish away whole years; and travel through 
time as through a country fiUed with many 
wild and empty wastes, which we would 
fain hurry over, that we may arrive at 
those several Ihtle settiements or imagi- 
nary points of rest which are dispersed up 
and down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into 
twenty parts, we shall find that at least 
nmeteen of them are mere gaps and chasmi^ 
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vhkh are neither filled with pleasure nor 
business. I do not however include in this 
calculation the life of those men who are in 
a perpetual Jiuny of affairs, but of those 
only who are not always engaged in scenes 
of action; and I hope 1 shall not do an un- 
accei)table piece m service to these per- 
sons, if I point out to them certain methods 
for the filling up their empty spaces of life. 
The methods I shall propose to them are 
as follow. 

The first is the exercise of virtue, in the 
most general acceptation of the word. That 
particular scheme which comprehends the 
social virtues, may give employment to the 
most ijidustrious temper, and nnd a man in 
business more than the most active station 
in life. To advise the ignorant, relieve the 
needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that 
fall m our way almost every day of our 
lives- A man has frequent opportunities 
of mitigating the fierceness of a party; of 
doing justice to the character of a deserv- 
ing man; of softening the envious, (quieting 
the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced; 
which are all of them employments suited 
to a reasonable nature, and bring great 
satisfaction to the person who can Dusy 
himself in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may 
find employment for those retired hours in 
which we are altogether left to ourselves, 
a«d destitute of company and conversation; 
I mean that intercourse and communication 
i;^ich every reasonable creature ought to 
maintain with the great Author of his being. 
The man who lives under an habitual sense 
of the divine presence keeps up a perpetual 
cheerfulness of temper, and enjoys every 
moment the satisfaction of thinkme himself 
in compguy with his dearest ana best of 
fnends. ^ The time never lies heavy upon 
him; it is impossible for him to be alone. 
His thoughts and passions are the most 
busied at such hours when those of other 
men are the most unactive. He no sooner 
steps out of the world but his heart bums 
with devotion, swells with hope, and tri- 
umphs in the consciousness of that presence 
which every where surrounds him; or on 
the contrary, pours out its fears, its sor- 
rows, its apprehensions, to the great sup- 
porter of his existence. 

I have here only considered the necessity 
of a man's bemg virtuous, that he may have 
something to do; but if we consider further, 
that the exercise of virtue is not cmly an 
amusement for the time it lasts, but that 
its influence extends to those parts of our 
existence which lie beyond the grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour 
from those hours which we here employ in 
virtue or in vice, the argument reaouoles 
upon us, for putting in practice this method 
of pasang away our time. 

When a man has but a littie stock to im- 
prove, and has opportunities of turning it 
all to good account, what shall we thirS of 
. Mm i^he suffers nineteen parts of it to lie 



dead, and perhaps empkTS even the twen*- 
tieth to his ruin or disadvanUige? But be- 
cause the mind cannot l^ always in its 
fervours, nor strained up to a pitcn of vir- 
tue, it is necessary to find out proper em- 
ployments for it in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would 
propose to fill up our time, should be usdEol 
and innocent divernons. I must confess I 
think it is below reasonable creatures to be 
altogether conversant in such diveraons as 
are merely innocent, and have nothing else 
to recommend them, but that there is no 
hurt in them. Whether any kind of gam- 
ing has even thus much to say for itself, I 
shall not determine; but I think it very 
wonderful to see persons of the best sense 
passing away a aozen hours together in 
shuffling and dividing a pack of csuxls, with 
no other conversation but what is made up 
of a few game phrases, and no other ideas 
but those of t>lack or red spots XT^nged to- 
gether in different figures. Would not a 
man lau^h to hear any one of this species 
complaining that life is short? 

The stage might be made a perpetual 
source of the most noble and uscriil enter- 
tainments, were it under proper r^ula- 
tions. 

But the mind never unbends itself so 
agreeabljr as in the conversation of a well- 
cnosen friend. There is indeed no bles^ng 
of life that is in any way comparable to the 
enjojrment of a discreet and virtuous friend. 
It cases and imloads the mind, clears and 
improves the understanding, engenders 
thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue 
and good resolutions, soothes and allays the 
passions, and finds employment for most of 
the vacant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a particu- 
lar person, one would endeavour after a 
more general conversation with such as are 
able to entert^n and improve those with 
whom they converse, which are qualifica- 
tions that seldom go asunder. 
' There are many other useful amuse- 
ments of life which one would endeavour 
to multiply, that one might on all occaaons 
have recourse to something, rather than 
suffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any passions that chance to rise in it 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, 
or architecture, is like one that has another 
sense, when compared with such as have no 
relish of those arts. The florist, the planter, 
the gardener, the husbandman, when they 
are only as accomplishments to the man of 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, 
and -many ways useful to those who are 
possessed of them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is 
none so proper to fill up its empty spaces 
as the leading of useful and entertaining 
authors. But this I shall only touch upon, 
because it in some measure interferes -with 
the third method, wluch I shall propose in 
another paper, for the emi^oyment of our 
dead unactive hoursy and whicn I shall only- 
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knowledge. • 
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-Hoe est 



Viven bu, rita podbe priore fnii. 

JUart. Epig. zziii. 10. 
The praseat Joji of life we doubly taste, 
. By looking back witb pteasure on the past. 

The last method which I proposed in 
my Saturday's paper, for filling up those 
canpty spaces ot life which are so tedious 
and burdensome to idle people, is the em- 
ploying ourselves in the pursuit of know- 

^ ledge. I remember Mr. Boyle,, speaking 
of a certain mineral, tells us, that a man 
may consume his whole life in the study of 
it, without arriving at the knowledge ot all 

• its qualitks. The truth of it is, there is 
not a single science, or any branch of it, 
that might not furnish a man with business 
for life, though it were much, longer than 
it is. 

I shall not here engage on those beaten 
subjects of the usefulness of knowledge, nor 
of the pleasure and perfection it gives the 
mind; nor on the methods of obtaining it, 
nor recommend any particular branch of it; 
all which have been the topics of many 
other writers; but shall indulge myself in a 
speculation that is more uncommon, and 
may therefore perhaps be more enter- 
taining. 

I have before shown how the unemployed 
parts of life appear long and tedious, and 
shall here endeavour to show how those 
parts of life which are exercised in study, 
reading, and the pursuits of knowledge, are 
long, but not tedious, and by that means 
discover a method of lengthening our lives, 
and at the same time of turning all the parts 
of them to our advantage. 
f Mr. Locke observes, ' That we ^et the 
idea of time or duration, by reflecting on 
that train of ideas which succeed one an- 
other in our minds; that for this reason, 
when we sleep soimdly without dreaming, 
we have no perception of time, or the length 
of it while we deep; and that the moment 
wherein we leave off to think, till the mo- 
ment we begin to think apin, seems to 
have no distance.' To which the author 
adds, ' And so I doubt not but it would be 
to a waking man, if it were possible for him 
to keep only one idea in his mind, without 
variation, and the succession of others; and 
we see, that one who fixes his thoughts 
very intently on one thing, so as to take out 
little notice of the succession of ideas that 
pass in his mind whilst he is taken up with 
that earnest contemplation, lets slip out of 
l^s account a good part of that duration, 
and thinks that time shorter than it is.' 

We might carry this thought further, 
and consider a man as, on one side, shorten- 
ing his time by thinking on nothing, or but 
a few things; so on the other, as lengthen- 
ing it, by employing bis thoughts on many> 



subjects, or by entertaSnisg a quiclr and 
constant succesaon of ideas. Accordingly, 
Monsieur Malebranche, in his Inquiry alter i 
Truth, (which was published neveml years 
before Air. Locke's E^ssay on Human Un'« 
derstanding,) tells us, 'that it is possible 
some creatures may think half an nour as 
long as we do a tnousand years; or look 
upon that space of duration which we call 
a minute, as an hour, a wedL, a month, or a 
whole age.' 

The notion of Monsieur Malebranche is 
capable of some little explanation from 
what I have quoted out of Mr. Locke; for 
if our notion (tf time is produced by our re- 
flecting on the succeaaon of ideas in our 
mind, and this succession may be infinitely 
accelerated or retarded, it wul fpUow, that 
different beings may have different notions 
of the same parts of duration, according as 
their ideas, which we suppose are equally 
distinct in each of them, lollow one another 
in a greater or less degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alco- 
ran, which looks as it Mahomet had been 
possessed of the notion we are now speak- 
ing of. It is there said, that the angel 
Gabriel took Mahomet out of his bed one 
morning to give him a sight of all thines in 
the seven heavens, in paradise, and in hell, 
which the prophet took a distinct view of; 
and after having held ninety thousand c<m- 
ferences with God, was brought back again 
to his bed. All this, says the Alcoran, was 
transacted in so small a space of time, that 
Mahomet at his return found his bed still 
warm, and took up an earthen pitcher 
which was thrown down at the very mstant 
that the angel Gabriel carried him aw^y^ 
before the water was all spilt.* 

There is a very pretty story in the Turk- 
ish Tales, which relates to this passage of 
that famous impostor, and bears some affi- 
nity to the subject we are now upon. A 
sultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, used 
to laugh at this circumstance in Mahomet's 
life, as what was altogether impossible and 
absurd: but conversing one day with a great 
doctor in the law, who had the gift of work- 
ing miracles, the doctor told him he would 
quickly convince him of the truth of this 
passage in the history of Mahomet, if he 
would consent to do what he would desire 
<rf him. Upon this the sultan was directed 
to place himself by a huge tub of watei> 
which he did accoroingly; and as he MSDod 
by the tub amidst a circle of his great men, 
the holy man bid him plunge his head into 
the water, and draw it up awun. The king 
accordmgly thrust his head mto the water, 
and at the same time found himself at the 
foot of a mountain on the sea-shore. The 
king immediately bes»n to rage against his 
doctor for this piece of treachery and witch- 



* This stoP7 is not to be found in the Alcoran, nor 
can I meet with any life of the prophet where it is told 
in these words ; there is something like it in Simon's 
Critical History of the Belief of the Eaateni Nations i 
but U if len ptftieular. 
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craft;* but at leng:th, knowing it was in vain 
to be angry, he set himself to think on pro- 
per methods for getting a livelihood in this 
strange country. Accordingly he applied 
himself to some people whom he saw at 
work in a neighbouring wood: these peo- 

Ele conducted him to a town that stood at a 
ttle distance from the wood, where after 
some adventures, he married a woman of 
great beauty and fortune. He liv^ with 
tnis woman so long, that he had by her se- 
ven sons and seven daughters. He was af- 
terwards reduced to great want, and forced 
to think of plying in the streets as a porter 
for his livelihood. One dav as he was walk- 
ing alone by the sea-side, being seized with 
many melancholy reflections upon his for- 
mer and his present state of life, which had 
raised a fit ol devotion in him, he threw off 
his clothes with a design to wash himself, 
according to the custom of the Mahometans, 
before he said his prayers. 

After his first plunge into the sea, he no 
sooner raised his head above the water but 
he found himself standing by the side of the 
tub, with the great men of his court about 
him, and the holy man at his side. He im- 
mediately upbraided his teacher for having 
sent him on such a course of adventures, 
and betrayed him into so long a state of mi- 
sery and servitude; but was wonderfully 
surprised when he heard that the state he 
talked of was only a dream and a delusion; 
that he had not stirred from the place 
where he then stood; and that he had only 
dipped his head into the water, and imme- 
diately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctor took this occa- 
^on' of instructing the sultan, that nothing 
was imposable with God; and that He, 
^with whom a thousand years are but as one 
*day, can, if he pleases, make a »ngle da^^^ 
nay, a single moment, appear to any of his 
creatures as a thousand years. 

I shall leave my reader to compare these 
eastern fables with the notions of those two 
great philosophers whom I have quoted in 
this paper; and shall only, by way of appli- 
cation, desire him to consider how we may 
extend life beyond its natural dimensions, 
by applying ourselves diligently to the pur- 
suits of knowledge. 

The hours of a wise man are lengthened 
by his ideas, as those of a fool are by his 
jKissions. The time of the one is lon^, be- 
cause lie does not know what to do with it; 
so is that of the other, because he distin- 
guishes every moment of it with useful or 
amusing thoughts; or, in other words, be- 
cause the one is always wishing it away, 
and the other always enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life, in 
the man who is grown old in knowledge and 
wisdom, from that of him who is grown old 
in ignorance and folly! The latter is like 
the owner of a barren country, that fills his 
eye with the prospect of naked hills and 
plains, which produce nothing dther pro- 
fitable or ornamental; the other beholds a i 



beautiful and spacious laiid8cax>e divided 
into delightful gardens, «green meadows^ 
fruitful fields, and can scarce cast his eye 
on a single spot of his possessions, that is 
not covered with some beautiful plant or 
flower. L. 
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Cora leves loquontur, incentei tUMfeax.-Samm Trag 
Light Borrowf loose tbe tongne, but great enctaain^-P 

Having read the two following lett^l* 
with much pleasure, I cannot but think the 
good sense of them will be as agreeable to 
the town as any thing I could say either oq 
the topics they treat of, or any other; they 
both allude to former papers of mine, and 1 
do not question but the first, which is upon 
inward mourning, will be thought the pro- 
duction of a man who is well KX^uainted 
with the generous yearnings of distress in a 
manly temper, which is above the relief of 
tears. A speculation of my own on that 
subiect I shall defer till another oocasiont 

The second letter is from a lady of a mind 
as great as her understanding. There is 
perhaps something in the beginning of it 
which I ought in modesty to conceal; but I 
have so much esteem for this correspon- 
dent, that I will not alter a tittle of what 
she writes, though I am thus scrupulous at 
the price of being ridiculous. 

•Mr. Spectator,— I was very well 
pleased with your discourse upon general 
mourning, and should be obliged to you if 
you would enter into the matter more deep- 
ly, and give us your thoughts upon the com- 
mon sense the ordinary people have of the 
demonstrations of grief, who prescribe rules 
and fashions to the most solemn affliction; 
such as the loss of the nearest relations and 
dearest friends. You cannot go to vi^t a 
sick friend, but some impertinent waiter 
about him observes the muscles of your 
face, a^ strictly as if they were prognostics 
of his death or recovery. If he happens to 
be taken from you, you are immediately 
surrounded with numoers of these specta- 
tors, who expect a melancholy shrug of 
your shoulders, a pathetical shake of your 
head, and an expressive distortion of your 
face, to measure your affection and value 
for the deceased. But there is nothing, on 
these occasicms, so much in their favour as 
immoderate weeping. As all their pas- 
sions are superficial, they imagine the seat 
of love and friendship to be placed viably 
in the eyes. They judge what stock of 
kindness you had for the living, by the 
quantity^ of tears you pour out for the dead; 
so that if one body wants that quantity of salt- 
water another aoounds with, he is in great 
danger of being thought insensible or ill- 
natured. They are strangers to friendship 
whose grief happens not to be moist enoueh 
to wet such a parcel of handkerchiefs. 
But experience has told us» nothing is so 
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fidlacioos as this (mtwdrd dgn of sorrow; 
and the natural history of our bodies will 
teach us that this flux of the eyes, this fa- 
culty of weepixuc, is peculiar only to some 
constitutions. We observe in the tender 
bodies of children, when crossed in their 
little wills and expectations, how dissolva- 
ble they are into tears. If this were what 
grief is in men, nature would not be able to 
support them in the excess of it for one 
moment Add to this observation, how 
quick is 'their transition from this passion 
to that of their joy!, I will not say we see 
often, in the next tender things to children, 
tears shed without much grieving. Thus 
it is common to shed tears without much 
sorrow, and as common to suffer much sor- 
row without sheddyig tears. Grief and 
weeping are mdeed frequent companions: 
but, I beHeye, never in their highest ex- 
cesses. As laughter does not proceed from 
profound joy, so neither does weeping from 
profound sorrow. The sorrow which ap- 
pears so eaaly at the eyes, cannot have 
Sierced deeply into the heart The heart 
istended with grief, stops all the passages 
for tears or lamentations. 

* Now, sir, what I would incline you to 
in all this is; that you would inform the 
shallow critics and cK>servers upon sorrow, 
that true afflictiq^ labours to be invisible, 
that it is a stranger to ceremony, and that 
it bears in its own nature a dignity much 
above the little circumstances which are 
affected under the notion of decency. You 
must know, sir, I have lately lost a dear 
friend, for whom I have not yet shed a tear, 
and for that reason vour animadversions on 
that subject would oe the more acceptable 
to, ar, your most humble servant, 

•B. D.' 

'June the 15th. 
«Mr. Spectator, — ^As I hope there are 
t>ut few who have so little gratitude as not 
to acknowledge the usefulness of your pen, 
and to esteem it a public benefit; so I am 
sensible, be that as it will, you must never- 
theless find the secret an^ incomparable 
pleasure of doing good, and be a great 
sharer in the entertainment you give. I 
acknowledge our sex to be much obliged, 
and I hope improved by your labours, and 
even your intentions more particularly for 
oar service. If it be true, as it is sometimes 
said, that our sex have an influence on the 
other, your paper may be yet a more ge- 
neral good. Vour directing us to reading, 
is certainly the best meafts to our instruc- 
tion; but I think, with ^rou, caution in that 
particular very useful, since the improve- 
ment of our understandings may, or maj 
not, be of service to us, according as it is 
managed. It has been thought We are not 
generally so ignorant as ill-taught, or that 
our sex does not so often want wit, jud^ent, 
or knowledge, as the right appUcation of 
< them. You are so well-bred, as to say your 
fsoT readers are already deeper scholars 



than the beaux, and that yoa could name 
some of them that talk much better than 
several gentlemen that make a figure at 
Will's^ This may possibly be, and no great 
compliment, in my opinion, even suppo^ng 
your comparison to reach Tom's and the 
Grecian. Surely you are too wise to think 
that the real commendation of a woman. 
Were it not rather to be wished we im- 
proved in our own sphere, and approved 
ourselves better daughters, wives, mothers, 
and friends? 

*I cannot but ag^e with the judicious 
trader in Cheai)side (though I am not at all 
prejudiced in his favour) m recommending 
the study of arithmetic; and must dissent 
even from the authority which you men- 
tion, when it advises the m^ing of our sex 
scholars. Indeed a little more philosophy, 
in order to the subduing our passions to our 
reason, mi^ht be sometimes serviceable, 
and a treatise of that nature I shoi^d ap- 
prove of, even in exchange for Theodosius, 
or the Force of Love; but as I well know 
you want not hints, I will proceed no fiir- 
ther than to recommend the Bishop of Cam- 
bray's Education of a Daughter, as it is 
translated into the only langus^e I have 
any knowledge of, though perhaps Tery 
much to its disadvantage. I nave neard it 
objected against that piece, that its instrac- 
tions are not of general use, but only fitted 
for a great lady; but I confess I am not of 
that opinion; for I do not remember that 
there are any rules laid down for the ex- 
penses of a woman, in which particular oidy 
I think a gentlewoman ought to differ from 
a lady of the best fortune, or highest qua- 
lity, and not in their principles df justice^ 
gratitude, sincerity, prudence, or modesty. 
1 ought perhaps to make an apology for tlus 
long epistle; but as I rather oelieve you a 
friend to sincerity, than ceremony, shall 
only assure you I am, sir, your humble 
servant, 

T. 'ANNABELLA.' 
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Mandpiom domino, et thigi- 

Nor. Lib. 9. Bat. Tii. 2. 
^The fldtbftd tervaot, and the true.— Orieejk. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^I have frequently 
read your discourse upon servants, and as I 
am one myself, have been much offended, 
that in that variety of forms wherein you 
considered the baa, vou found no place to 
mention the good. There is however one 
observation oi yours I approve, which is, 
" That there are men of wit and good sense 
among all orders of men, and that servants 
report most of the good or ill which is 
spoken of their masters. '* That there are 
men of sense who live in servitude, I have 
the vanity to say I have felt to my woful 
experience. You attribute very justly the 
source of our general iniquity tn boardr 
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wag;es, and the manner of living out of a 
domestic way: but I cannot give you my 
thoughts on tnis subject any wav so well, as 
by a short account of my own life to this the 
forty-fifth year of my age; that is to say, 
from my being first a footboy at fourteen, 
to my present station of a nobleman's por- 
ter in the year of my age above-mentioned. 

* Know then, that m v father sras a poor 
tenant to the family of Sir Stephen Rack- 
rent %r Stephen put me to school, or 
rather made me follow his son Harry to 
school, from my ninth year: and there, 
though Sir Stephen paid something for my 
ieammg, I was used like a servant, and was 
forced to get what scraps of leamine I could 
by my own industry, for the school-master 
took very little notice of me. My young 
master was a lad of very sprightly parts; 
and mv being constantly about him, and 
loving nim, was no small advantage to me. 
My master loved me extremely, and has 
often been whipped for not keeping me at 
a distance. He used always to say, that 
when he came to his estate 1 should nave a 
lease of my father's tenement for nothing. 
I came up to town with him to Westmin- 
ster^«chooi; at which time he taught me at 
nigHt all he learnt; and put me to find out 
words in the dictionary when he was about 
his exercise. It was tne will of Providence 
that master Harry was taken very ill of a 
fever of which he died within ten davs after 
his first falling sick. Here was tne first 
sorrow I ever knew; and I assure you, ^fr. 
Sjpectator, I remember the beautinil action 
of the sweet youth in his fever, as fresh as 
if it were yesterday. If he wanted any 
thing, it must be riven him by Tom. When 
I let any thing fail through the grief I was 
under, he would cry, " Do not beat the poor 
boy: give him some more julep for me, no- 
body else shall give it me." He would 
strive to hide his being so bad, when he 
saw I could not bear his being in so much 
danger, and comforted me, saying, " Tom, 
Tom, have a good heart.'* When I was 
holding a cup at his mouth, he fell into con- 
vulsi(Hi8; and at this very, time I hear my 
dear master's last groan. I was quickly 
turned out of the room, and left to sob and 
beat my head against the wall at my leisure. 
The CTief I was in was inexpressible; and 
every oody thought it would have cost me 
my bfe. In a few days my old lady, who 
was one of the housewives of the world, 
thought of turning me out of doors, because 
I put her in mind of her son. Sir Stephen 
proposed putting me to prentice; but my 
lady being an excellent manager would not 
let her husband throw away his money in 
acts of charity. I had sense enough to be 
under the utmost indignation, to see her 
discard with so little concern, one her son 
had loved so much; and went out of the 
house to ramble wherever my feet would 
cany me. 

* The third day after I left Sir Stephca's 
family, I was strdHng up aod 4own the 



walks in the Temple. A young gentleman 
of the house, who (as I hecurd hun say after* 
wards) seeing me half-starved aaa wdl-» 
dressed,' thought me an eauipage ready to 
his hand, after a very litde mquiry more 
than « Did I want a master.^" bid me fol- 
low him; I did so, and in a very little while 
thoueht myself the happiest creature ii^he 
world. My time was taken up in carrying 
letters to wenches, or messages to yomig 
ladies of my master's acquaintance. We 
rambled from tavern to tavern, to the l^y- 
house, the Mulbenjr-g|rden,* and 9II places- 
of resort; where my mSster etigaged every 
night in some new amour, in wiuch and 
drinking, he spent all his time when he had 
money. During these extravagancesi I had 
the pleasure of lyine^^on the stairs ^ a 
tavern half a nignt playing at dice with 
other servants, and the lite idleness. Whep 
my master was moneyless, I was generally 
employed in transcritnng amorous pieces <k 
poetry, old songs, and new lampoons. This 
ufe held till my master married, and he 
had then the prudence to turn me Off, be* 
cause I was in the secret of his intrigues. 

' I was utteriy at a loss what course to 
take next; when at last I applied mpelf 
to a feUow-sufferer, one of his mistresses, a 
woman of the town. She happening at that 
time to be pretty full of money, clothed me 
from head to foot; and Knowing me to be 
a sharp fellow, employed me accordingly. 
Sometimes I was to go abroad with her, 
and when she had pitched upon a young 
fellow, she thought for her turn, I was to 
be dropped as one she could not trust. She 
would Often cheapen goods at the New Ex- 
chanee;t and when she had a mind to be 
attacKed, she would send me away on an 
errand. When an humble servant and she 
were beginning a parley, I came imme- 
diately, and told her Sir John was come 
home; then she would order another coach 
to prevent being dogged. The lover makeft 
signs to me as I get behind the coach; I 
shake my head, it was impossible: I leave 
my lady at the next turning, and follow the 
amy to know how to fall in his way on an- 
other occasion. Beddes good offices of this 
nature, I writ all my mistress's love-letters; 
some from a lady that saw such a eentle- 
man at such a place in such a colourea coat, 
some showing the terror she was in of a 
jealous old husband, others explunii^ that 
the severity of her parents was such (though 
her fortune was settled) that she was wa- 
ling to run away with such a one, though 
she knew he wis but a younger brother. 
In a word, my half education and love of 
idle books, made me outwrite all that made 



* The BfulbeiTT-guPdea was a plue of genteel eater- 
tainment near Buckingbam-Iioiue, (now tin dneen'e 
Palace.) 

t BritaiD's Baree, or the New Exehaufe, bailt In lOOB. 
wae situated between Durham-Tanl and York-baiklinge, 
in tliB Btrand. It had rows (f nopa (eayt Pennant) ont 
the walk, filled chieflv with milUnen, ■emoitreeees, *e. 
This was a place of Auhionable reeort. it Was polM 
down in 1733: 
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love to her by way of epistle; and as she 
was extremely cunninR^she did well enoagh 
in company by a skilful affectation of the 
greatest modesty. In the midst of all this I 
was surprised with a letter from her and a 
ten pound note. 

" Honest Tom,— Yoa will never see me 
more, I am married to a very cunning 
country gentleman, who might possibly 
Ruess something if I kept you still; there- 
fore farewell." 

^ 'When this place was lost also in mar- 
riage, I was resolved to go among quite an- 
other people, for the future, and got in but- 
ler to one of those families where there is a 
ooach kept, three or fcur servants, a clean 
house, and a #ood general outside upon a 
swan estate. Here I lived very comfortably 
for some time, until I unfortunately found 
my master, the very gravest man alive, in 
the garret'with the chamber-maid. I knew 
the world too well to think of staying there; 
and the next day pretended to have re- 
ceived a letter out of the country that my 
father was dying, and got my discharge, 
with a bounty for my discretion. 

*The next I Kved with was a peevish 
single man, wKom I stayed with for a year 
and a half. Most part of the time I passed 
very easily; for when I began to know him, 
I minded no more than he meant what he 
said; so that one day in a good humour he 
said, *• I was the best man he ever had, by 
my want of respect to him." 

* These, sir, are the chief occurrences of 
my life, and I will not dwell ujkmi very 
many other places I have been in, where 1 
have been the strangest felrow in the world, 
where nobody in the world had such ser- 
vants as they, where sure they were the 
unluckiest people in the world m servants, 
and so forth. All I mean by this represen- 
tation is, to show you that we poor servants 
are not [what you called us too generally] 
all rogues; but that we are what we are, 
according to the example of our superiors. 
In the family I am now in, I am guilty of 
no one sin but lying: which I do with a 
grave face in my gown and staflF every day 
I live, and almost all day long, in denying 
my lord to impertinent suitors, and my lady 
to unwelcome visitants. But, sir, I am to 
let you know that I am, when I can get 
abroad, a leader of the servants: I am he 
that keeps time with beating my cudgel 
against the boards in the gallery at an 
opera; I am he that am touched so pro- 
perty at a tragedy, when the people of 
Quality are staring at one another auring 
tne most important incidents. When you 
hear in a crowd a cry in the ri^ht place, a 
hum where the point is touched m a speech, 
or a huzza set lip where it is the voice of 
the people; you may conclude it is beeiin 
or joined by, sir, your more than humble 
feetVant, THOMAS TRUSTY.' 

T. 

30 
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Projeoere knimai Fir/. Mn. ri. 436. 

Tbey prodigally threw tbeir Uvei away. 

Among the loose papers which I have 
frequently spoken of heretofore, I find a 
conversation between Pharamond and Eu- 
crate upon the subject of duels, and the 
copy of an edict issued in consequence of 
that discourse. 

Eucrate argued, that nothing but the 
most severe and vindictive punishment, 
such as placing the bodies of the offenders 
in chains, and putting them to death by the 
most exqmsite torments, would be sufficient 
to extirpate a crime which had so long pre- 
vailed, and was so firmly fixed in the opi- 
nion of the world as great and laudable. 
The kin^ answered, * that indeed instances 
of ignominy Were necessary in the cure of 
this evU; but, considering that it prevailed 
only among such as had a nicety in their 
sense of honour, and that it often nappened 
that a duel was fought to save appearances 
to the world, when both parties were in 
their hearts in amity and reconciliation to 
each other, it was evident that turning the 
mode another way would effectually put a 
stop to what had being only as a mode; that 
to such persons, poverty and shame were • 
torments sufficient; that he would not go 
further in punishing in others, crimes which 
he was satisfied he himself was most guilty 
of, in that he might have prevented them 
by speaking his displeasure sooner.' Be- 
sides which the king said, * he wa^ in gene- 
ral averse to tortures, which was puttinjg 
human nature itself, rather than the crimi- 
nal, to disgrace; and that he would be sure 
not to use this means where the crime was 
but an ill effect arising from a laudable 
cause, the fear of shamed The king, at the 
same time, spoke with much grace upon 
the subject of mercy ;* and repented of many 
acts of that kind which had a magnificent 
aspect in the doing, but dreadful conse- 
c]iuences in the example. * Mercy to par^ 
ticulars,' he observed, ' was cruelty in the 
general. That though a prince could not 
revive a dead man by taking the life of him 
who killed him, neither could he make 
reparation to the next that should die by 
the evil example: or answer to himself for 
the partiality in not pardoning the next as 
well as the former offender. ' — *As for 
me,* says Pharamond, * I have conquered 
France, and yet have given laws to my 
people. The laws are my methods of life; 
they are not a diminution but a direction to 
my power. I am still i^solute to distinguish 
the mnocent and the virtuous, to eive ho- 
nours to the brave and generous; I am ab- 
solute in my good- will; none can oppose my 
bounty, or prescribe rules for my favour* 
While I can, as I please, reward the good, 
I am under no pain that I cannot pardon 
the wicked: for which reason,' continued 
Pharamond, ' I will effectually put a stop 
to this evil^ by exfMsing no more the ten^ 
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demess of my nature to the importunity of 
having the same respect to those who are 
miserable by their fault, and those who are 
so by their misfortune. Flatterers (con- 
cluded the king smiling) repeat to us prin- 
ces, that we are heaven's vicegerents; let 
us be so, and let the only thing out of our 
power be to do ilL" 

Soon after the evening wherein Phara- 
mond and Eucrate had this conversation, 
the following edict was published against 
duels. 

Pharamond*s Edict againat Dueb. 

* Pharamond, King of the Gauls, to all his 

loving subjects sendeth greeting. 

* Whereas it has come to our royal no- 
tice and observation, that in contempt of 
all lawa» divine and human, it is of late be- 
come a custom among the nobility and gen- 
try of this our kingdom, upon slight and 
tnvial, as well as great and urgent provo- 
cations, to invite each other into the field, 
there by their own hands, and of their own 
authority, to decide their controveraes by 
combat ; we have thought fit to take the 
said custom into our royal consideration, 
and find upon inquiry into the usual causes 
whereon such fatal deciaons have arisen, 
that by this wicked custom, maugre all the 
precepts of our holy religion, and the rules 
of right reason, the greatest act of the hu- 
man mind, forgiveness of injuries, is be- 
come vile and shameful; that the rules of 
good society and virtuous conversation are 
hereby inverted; that the loose, the vsun, 
and the impudent, insult, the carefal, the 
discreet, and the modest; that all virtue is 
suppressed, and all vice supported, in the 
one act of being capable to dare to the 
death. We have also further, with great 
sorrow of mind, observed that this dreadful 
action, by long impunity (our royal atten- 
tion being emploved upon matters of more 
general concern) is oecome honourable, 
and the refusal to engage in it ignominious. 
In these our royal cares and inquiries we 
are yet further made to understand, that 
the persons of most eminent worth, and 
most hopeful abilities, accompanied with 
the strongest passion for true glory, are 
such as are most liable to be involved in 
the dangers arising' from this licence. 
Now taking the said premises into our se- 
rious consideration, and well weighing that 
all such emergences (wherein the mmd is 
incapable of commanding itself, and where 
the mjury is too sudden or too exquisite to 
be borne) are particularly provided for by 
laws heretofore enacted; and that the 
qualities of less inj|uries, like those of in- 
gratitude, are too nice and delicate to come 
under general rules; we do resolve to blot 
this fashion, or wantonness of anger, out of 
the minds of our subjects, by our royal re- 
aolutions declared in this edict as follow: 

*No person who either sends or accepts 
ft challenge, or the posterity of either, 
tliough DO death ensaea thereopan, shall 



be, after the publication of this our edict, 
capable of bearing office in these our do- 
minions. 

' The person who shall prove the send- 
ing or recdving a challenge, shall receive 
to his own use and property, the whole 
personal estate of botn parties; and their 
real estate shall be immediately vested in 
the next heir of the offenders m as ample 
manner as if the said offenders were actu- 
ally deceased. 

* In cases where the laws (which we have 
already granted to our subjects) admit of 
an appeal for blood; when the criminal is 
condemned by the said appeal, he shall 
not OBly suffer death, but his whole estate, 
real, mixed, and personal, shall from the 
hour of his death be vested in the next 
heir of the person whose blood he spilt. 

'That it shall not hereafter be in our 
royal power, or that of our successors, to 
pardon the said offences, or restore the 
offenders in their estates, honours, or blood, 
for ever. 

* Given at our court at BlCis, the 8th of 

Februioy, 420, in the second year of 
our reign.* T. 



Na 9a] Friday, June 22, 1711. 

^Tuita e0t qoBrendi cura decorii. 

Juv. Sat. Ti. 500. 

So ftadiously their penoni tbey adorn. 

There is not so variable a thing in na- 
ture as a lady's head-dress. Within mv 
own memory, I have known it rise and faU 
above diirty degrees. About ten years ago 
it shot up to a very great height, insomuch 
that the femal^part of our sjmscies were 
much taller than the men.* The women 
were af such an enormous stature, that 
<we appeared as grasshoppers before 
them.'t At present the whole sex is in a 
manner dwarfed,* and shrunk into a race of 
beauties that seem almost another spe- 
cies. I remember several ladies who were 
once very near seven feet high, that at 
present want some inches of five. How 
they came to be thus curtailed I cannot 
learn; whether the whole sex be at pre- 
sent under any penance which we know 
nothing of, or whether they have cast their 
head-dresses in order to surprise us with 
something in that kind which shall be en- 
tirely new, or whether some of the tallbst 
erf the sex, being too cunning for the rest, 
have contrived this method to make them^ 
selves appear sizeable, is still a secret; 
though I find most are of opinion, they 
are at present like trees new lopped and 



* This refen to the commode, ft kind of head-di«tt 
worn bv the ladies at the beginning of the lait eentnrf, 
which by means of wire bore up their hair and fbra-pnit 
of the cap, consisting of many folds of fine laoe, to a 
irodigious height. The transition flrom this to the oo- 
noaite extreme was very abrupt and audden. It made 
Its appearance again a Ibw yean after, bat iMS now 
bean tang banirfied. 

tNoiSLxiiL aSL 
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'pruned, that will certainly sprout up and 
nourish with greater heads than before. For 
my own part, as I do not love to be insult- 
edf by women who are taller than myself, I 
admire the sex much more in their present 
humiliation, which has reduced them to 
their natural dimensions, than when they 
had extended their persons and lenethened 
themselves out into formidable and gigan- 
tic figures. I am not for adding to the 
beautiful edifices of nature, nor for reusing 
any whimsical superstructure upon her 
plans; I must therefore repeat it, that I 
am highly pleased with the coifiFiire now in 
fashion, and think it shows the good sense 
which at present very much reigns among 
the valuable part of the sex. One may ob- 
serve that women in all ages have taken 
► more pains than men to adorn the outside 
of their heads; and indeed I very much ad- 
mire, that those female architects, who 
raise such wonderful structures out of 
ribands, lace, and wire, have not been re- 
corded for their respective inventions. It 
is certain there have been as many or- 
ders in these kinds of building, as in those 
which have been made of marble. Some- 
times they rise in the shape of a p3rramid, 
sometimes like a tower, and sometimes 
like a steeple. In Juvenal's time the build- 
ing grew by several orders and stories, as 
he has very humorously described it: 

Tot premit ordonibus, tot adhac compagibus altam 
JEdihcht eaput ; Andromachen a fbqnte videbia ; 

Post minor est: aliam credas. Juv. Sat, yi. 501. 

With carls on curls tbey build her head befinv. 

And mount it with a formidable tow'r: 

A giantess ebe seems ; but look behind, 

And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind.— I>r|rd««. 

But I do not remember in any part of my 
reading, that the head-dress aspired to so 
great an extravagance as in the fourteenth 
century; when it was built up in a couple 
of cones or spires, which stood so exces- 
fflvely high on each side of the head, that 
a woman who was but a pigmy without 
her head-dress, appeared like a colossus 
upon putting it on. Monsieur Paradin says, 
'That these old-fashioned fontanges rose 
an ell above the head; that they were 
pointed like steeples, and had long loose 
pieces of crape fastened to the tops of 
them, which were curiously fringed, and 
bung down their backs like streamers.' 

The women might possibly have carried 
this Gothic building much higher, had not 
a famous monk, Thomas Conecte by name, 
attacked it with great zeal and resolution. 
This holy man travelled from place to 
place to preach down this monstrous com- 
mode; and succeeded«8o well in it, that as 
the magicians sacrificed • their books to the 
flames upon the preaching of an apostle, 
many ot the women threw down their 
head-dresses in the middle of his sermon, 
and made a bonfire of them within ^ght of 
the pulpit Hfe was so renowned as well 
for the sanctity of his life as his manner of 
preaching, that he had often a coi^;rega- 



tion of twenty thousand people; the men 
placing themselves on the one'side of his 
pulpit, and the women on the other, that 
appeared (to use the similitude of an in^- 
mous writer) like a forest of cedars with 
their heads reaching to the clouds. He so 
warmed and animated the people against 
this monstrous ornament, that it lay under ' 
a kind of persecution; and whenever it ap- 
peared in public, was pelted down by the 
rabble, who flung stones at the persons 
who wore it But notwithstanding this 
prodigy vanished while the preacher was 
among them, it be^an to appear again 
some months after his departure, or to tell 
it in Monsieur Paradin's own words, * The 
women that, like snails in a fright, had 
drawn in tiieir horns, shot them out ag^n 
as soon as the danger was over. ' This ex- 
travagance of the women's head-dresses in 
that age, is taken notice of by Monsieur 
d'Areentre in his history of Bretagne, and 
by dther historians, as well as the person I 
have here quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a ^ood reign 
is the only proper time for makmg of laws 
against the exorbitance of power; in the 
same manner an excessive head-dress may 
be attacked the most eflTectually when the ^ 
fashion is against it I do thererore recom- 
mend this paper to my female readers by 
wav of prevention. 

t would desire the fair sex to consider 
how impossible it is for them to add any 
thing that can be ornamental to what is su- 
ready the master-piece of nature. The ** 
head has the most oeautiful appearance,^as 
well as the highest station, m a human 
figurf^. Nature has laid out all her art in 
beautifying the foce; she has touched it 
with Vermillion, planted in it a double row 
of ivory, made it the seat of smiles and 
blushes, lighted it up and enlivened it 
with the brightness of the eyes, hung it on 
each side with curious organs of sense, 
given it airs and graces that cannot be de- 
scribed, and siOTOunded it with such a 
flowing shade of hair as sets all its beau- 
ties in the most agreeable light In short, 
she seems to have dedgned the head as the 
cupola of the most glorious of her works; ^ 
and when we load it with such a pile of su- 
pernumerary ornaments, we destroy the 
symmetry of the human figure, and fool- 
ishly contrive to call off the eve from great 
and real beauties,. to childish gewgaws,, 
ribands, and bone-lace. L. 
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^Taipi seoemis honestnm. 

Bor. Lib. i. Sat. vi. 83. 

Too know to fix the bounds of right and wrong. 

The club, of which I Have often declared 
myself a member, weye last night engaged 
in a discourse upon tliat which passes for the 
chief point of nonour among men and wo- 
men: and started a great many hints upon 
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the Bitbf ecty which I thought were entirely 
* new. 1 sh%Ll therefore mejj^gyi^ze the seve- 
ral reflectiohs that arose upon this occasion, 
and present my reader with them for the 
speculation of this day; after having pre- 
mised, that if there is any thing in this par 
per which seems to differ with any passage 
of last Thursday's, the reader will consider 
this as the sentmients of the dub, and tiie 
other as my own private thoughts, or rather 
those of Pharamond. 
^ The great point of honour in men is cou- 
rage, and in a woman chastity. If a man 
loses his honour in one rencounter, it is 
not impossible for him to regain it in an- 
other, a slip in a woman's honour is irre- 
coverable. I can give no reason for fixing 

• the point of honour to these two qualities, 
unless it be that each sex sets the greatest 
value on the qualification which renders 
them the most amiable in the eyes of the 
contrary sex. Had men chosen for them- 
selves, without regard to the opinions of the 
fair sex, I should oelieve the choice would 
have fallen on wisdom or virtue; or had 
women determined their own point of ho- 
nour, it is probable that wit or good-nature 
would have carried it against chastity. 

Nothing recommends a man more to the 
female sex than courage; whether it be 
that they are pleased to see one who is a 
terror to others fall like a slave at their 
feet, or that this quality supplies their own 
principal defect, m guarding them from in- 
sults, and avenging their quarrels: or that 
courage is a natural indication of a strong 
and sprightly constitution. On the other 
side, nothing makes women more esteemed 
by the opposite sex than chastity; whether 
it be that we always prize those most who 
« are hardest to come at, or that nothing be- 
sides chastity with its collateral attendants, 
truth, fidelity, and constancy, gives the 
man a property in the person "he loves, and 
consequently endears her to him above all 
things. 

I am very much pleased with a passage 
in the inscription on a monument erected 
in Westminster-Abbey to the late Duke 
and Dutchess of Newcastle. * Her name 
was Margaret Lucas, youngest -sister to the 
lord Lucas of Colchester; a noble family, 
for all the brothers were valiant, and all 
the sisters virtuous.' 

In books of chivalry, where the point of 
honour is strained to madness, the whole 

• story runs on chastity and couraee. The 
damsel is mounted on a white palfrey as an 
emblem of her innocence; and to avoid 
scandal, must have a dwarf for her page. 
She is not to think of a man, until some 
misfortune has brought a knight-errant to 
her relief. The knight falls in love, and 
did not gratitude restrain her from murder- 
ing her deliverer, would die at her feet by 
her ^sdain. HoTv^ver, he must waste 
many years in the desert, before her virgin- 
heart can think of a surrender. Thekmeht 
goes Gff> attacks eveiy thing he meets that 



is bigger and stroneer than himself, seek^ 
all opportunitiesi of being knocked on the/ 
head, and after seven yeaiV rambling re-C 
turns to his mistress, whose chastit)r has 1 ^ 
been attacked m the mean time by giants ' 
and tyrants, and undergone as many trials^ 
as her lover's valour. 

In Spain, where there are still great re* 
muns of this romantic humour, it is a 
transporting favour for a lady to cast an 
accidental glance on her lover from a 
window, though it be two or three stories 
high: as it is usual for a lover to assert his 
passion for his mistress, in single combat 
with a mad bull. 

The great violation of the point of honour 
from man to msin, is giving the lie. One 
may teU another he whores, drinks, blas- 
phemes, and it may pass unresented; but 
to say he lies, thoum but in jest, is an af- 
front that nothing but blood can expiate* 
The reason perhaps may be, because no 
other vice implies a want of courage so 
much as the makinp^ of a lie; and therefore 
telling a man he hes, is touching him in 
the most sensible part of honour, and indi- 
rectly calling him a coward. I cannot 
omit under this head what Herodotus tells 
us of the ancient Persians, that from the 
age of five years to twenty they instruct 
their sons oiuy in three things, to manage 
the horse, to make use of the bow, and to 
speak truth. 

The placing the jwint of honour in this 
false kind of courage, has g^ven occasion to 
the very refuse ot manlund, who have 
neither virtue nor common sense, to set up 
for men of honour. An English peer, who 
has not been long dead,* used to tell a 
pleasant story of a French gentleman, that 
visited liim early one morning at Paris, 
and after great professions of respect, let 
him know that he had it in his power to 
oblige him; which, in short, amounted to 
this, that he believed he could tell his lord- 
ship the person's name who jostled him as 
he came out from the opera; out before he 
would proceed, he beeged his lordship, 
that he would not deny him the honour of 
making him his second. The English lord, 
to avoid being drawn into a very foolish af- 
fair, told him, he was under engagements 
for his two next duels to a couple of parti- 
cular friends. Upon which the gentleman 
immediately withdrew, hoping his lordship 
would not take it ill if he meddled no far- 
ther in an affair from whence he himself 
was to receive no advantage. 

The beating down this false notion of 
honour, in so vain and lively a people as 
those of France, is deservedly looked upon 
as CHie of the most glorious parts of their 
present king's reign. It is a pity but the 
punishment of these mischievous notions 
should have in it some particular circum- 
stances of shame and infamy; that those 



• It has been said that this wa> William Cayendith. 
tbt lint Doke Of DtTonafain, wlK» died AognM 18, 1701 
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who are slaves to them may see, that in- 
stead of advancing their reputations, they 
lead them to ignominy and dishonour. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who 
make it their glory to despise it; but if 
every one that tougnt a duel were to stand 

' in the pillory, it would quickly lessen the 
number of these imaginary men of honour, 
and put an end to so absura a practice. 

When honour is a support to virtuous 
principles, and runs parallel with the laws 
of God and our country, it cannot be too 
much cherished and encouraged; but when 
the dictates of honour are contrary to 
those of religion and equity, they are the 
greatest depravations of human nature, by 

' giving wrong ambitions and false ideas of 
what is good and laudable; and should 
therefore be exploded by ail governments, 
and driven out as the bane and plague of 
human society. L. 
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Nil ego contulerixn Jncondo aanns amico. 

ITor. Lib. 1. Sat. v. 44. 
The greatest blessing is a pleasant friend. 

A MAN advanced in years, that thinks fit 
to look back upon his former life, and call 
that only life which was passed with satis- 
faction and enjoyment, excluding all parts 
which were not pleasant to him, will find 
himself very young, if not in his infancy. 
Sickness, ill-humour, and idleness, will 
have robbed him of a great share of that 
space we ordinarily call our life. It is 
therefore the duty of every man that would 
be true to himself, to obtfun, if possible, a 
disposition to be pleased, and place him- 
self in a constant aptitude for the satisfac- 
tions of his being. Instead of this, you 
hardly see a man who is not uneasy in pro- 
portion to his advancement in the arts of 
life. An affected delicacy is the common 
improvement we meet with in those who 
pretend to be refined above others. They 
do not aim at true pleasures themselves, 
but turn their thoughts upon observing the 
false pleasures of other men. Such people 
are valetudinarians in society, and they 
should no more come into company than a 
sick man should come into the air. If a 
man is too weak to bear what is a refresh- 
ment to men in health, he must still keep 
his chamber. "When any one in Sir Rogers 
company complains he is out of order, he 
immediately calls for some posset-drink for 
him; for which reason that sort of people 
who are ever bewailing their constitution in 
other places are the cheerfulest imaginable 
when he is present. 

It is a wonderful thing that so many, and 
they not reckoned absurd, shall entertain 
those with whom they converse, by giving 
them the history of their pains ana aches: 
and imagine such narrations their auota of 
the conversation. This is of all other the 
meanest help to discourse, and a man must 



not think at all, or think himself very in* 
significant, when he finds an account of 
his head-ache answered by another's ask- 
ing what news in the last mail. Mutual 
p;ood-humour is a dress we ought to appear 
m whenever we meet, and we should make 
no mention of what concerns ourselves* 
without it be of matters wherein our friends 
ought to rejoice: but indeed there are 
crowds of people who put themselves in no 
method of pleasing themselves or others; 
such are those whom we usually call indo- 
lent persons. Indolence is, methinks, an 
intermediate state between pleasure and 
pain, and very much unbecoming any part 
of our life after we are cut of the nurse's 
arms;^ such an aversion to labour creates 
a constant weariness, and one would think 
should make existence itself a burden. 
The indolent man descends from the dig- 
nity of his nature, and makes that being 
which was rational merely vegetative. His 
life consists only in the mere mcrease and 
decay of a body, which, with relation to the 
rest of the world, might as well have been 
uninformed, as the habitation of a reason- 
able mind. 

Of this kind is the life of that extraordi- 
nary couple, Harry Tersett and his lady. 
Harry was in the days of his celibacy one 
of those pert creatures who have much 
vivacitv and little understanding; Mrs. Re- 
becca Quickly, whom he married, had all 
that the fire of youth and lively manner 
could do towards making an agreeable wo- 
man. These two people of seeming merit 
fell into each other's arms; and passion 
being sated, and no reason or good .sense in 
either to succeed it, their life is now at a 
stand; their meals are insipid, and their 
time tedious; their fortune has placed them 
above care, and their loss of taste reduced 
them below diversion. When we talk of 
these as instances of inexistence, we do not 
mean, that in order to live it is necessary 
we should always be in jovial crews, or 
crowned with chaplets of roses, as the 
merry fellows among the ancients are de- 
scribed; but it is intended, by conaderine 
these contraries to pleasure, indolence and 
too much delicacy, to show that it is pru- 
dence to preserve a disposition in ourselves 
to receive a certain delight in all we hear 
and see. 

This portable quality of good-humour 
seasons all the parts and occurrences we 
meet with in such a manner, that there are 
no moments lost; but they all pass with so 
much satisfaction, that the heaviest of loads 
(when it is a load,) that of time, is never 
telt by us. Variias has this quality to 
the highest perfection, and communicates 
it whenever he appears. The sad, the 
merry, the severe, the melancholy, show 
a new cheerfulness when he comes amongst 
them. At the same time no one can repeat 
any thing that Variias has ever said that 
deserves repetition; but the man has that 
innate goodness of tamper, that he Is W€^ 
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come to eveiy body, because every- man 
thinks he is so to him. He does not 
seem to contribute any thing to the mirth 
of the company; and vet upon reflection 
you find it all happenea by his being there. 
1 thought it was whimsically said of a gen- 
tleman, that if Varilas had wit, it would be 
the best wit in the world. It is certain, 
when a well-corrected lively isiagination 
and good-br6eding are added to a sweet 
disposition, they qualifv it to be one of the 
greatest blessings, as well as pleasures of life. 
Men would come into company with ten 
times the pleasure they do, if they were 
sure of hearing nothing which would shock 
them, as well as expected what would 
please them. — ^When we know every per- 
son that is spoken of is represented by one 
who has no ill-will, and every thin^ that is 
mentioned described by one that is apt to 
set it in the best light, the entertainment 
must be delicate, because the cook has 
nothing brought to his hand but what is 
the most excellent in its kind. Beautifiil 
pictures are the entertainments of pure 
minds, and deformities of the corrupted. 
It is a degree towards the life of angels, 
when we enjoy conversation wherein there 
in nothing presented but in its excellence: 
and a degree towards that of demons, 
where nothing is shown but in its degene- 
racy. T. 
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Romulus, et Liber pater, et cnm Caatore Pollux, 
Pogt ingentia Tacta, deonim in tein{da recepti ; 
Bum terras hominuinque colunt g«nu8, aspera bella 
Componunt, agros assignant, oppida condont; 
Piorayere auis non respondere favorem 
Bperatum meritia : Bar. Lib. 2. Ep. i. 5. 

IMITATED. 
Edward and Henry, now the boast of fkme, 
And Tirtuoaa Alfred, a more sacred name, 
After a life of gen'rous toils endur*d. 
The Gaul subdu'd or property secured. 
Ambition humbled, mighty cities storm'd. 
Or laws established, and the world reformed ; 
Cios'd their long glories with a sigh, to find 
TJ»' unwilling gratitude of base mankind.— P«p«. 

* Censure, * says a late ingenious author, 
* is the tax a man pays to the public for 
being eminent' It is a folly for an eminent 
man to think of escaping it, and a weakness 
to be affected with iL All the illustrious 
persons of antiquity, and indeed of every 
age in the world, have passed through this 
fiery persecution. There is no defence 
aramst reproach but obscurity; it is a kind 
of concomitant to greatness, as satires and 
invectives were an essential part of a Ro- 
man triumph. 

If men of eminence are exposed to cen- 
sure on one hand, they are as much liable 
to flattery on the other. If they receive 
reproaches which are not due to them, they 
likewise receive praises which they do not 
deserve. In a word, the man in a high post 
is never regarded with an indifferent eye, 
but always considered as a friend or an ene- 
my. For this reason persons in great sta- 



tions have seldom their true characters 
drawn till several years after their deaths. 
Their personal friendships and enmities 
must cease, and the parties they were en- 
gaged ui be at an end, before their faults or 
their virtues can have justice done them. 
When writers have the least opportunity 
of knowing the truth, they are in the best 
dispcfiition to tell it. 

It is therefore the privilege of posterity 
to adjust the characters of illustrious per- 
sons, and to set matters right between those 
antagonists, who by their rivalry for great- 
ness divided a whole age into factions. We 
can now allow Cxsar to be a great man, 
without derogating from Pompey, and cele- 
brate the virtues (m Cato without detracting 
from those of Cssar. Every one that has 
been long dead has a due proportion of 
praise allotted him, in whichi whilst he 
lived, his friends were too profuse, and his 
enemies too sparing. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton's calcu- ^ ^ 
lations, the last comet that made its ap» 

gearance in 1680, imbibed so much heat 
y its approaches to the sun, that it would 
have been two thousand times hotter than 
red hot iron, had it been a globe of that 
metal; and that supposing it as big as the 
earth, and at the same distance from the 
sun, it would be fifty thousand years in 
cooling, before it recovered its natural tem- 
per. In the like manner, if an Englishman 
considers the great ferment into which our 

Eolitical world is thrown at present, and 
ow intensely it is heated in all its parts, 
he cannot suppose that it will cool a^ain in 
less than three hundred years. In such a 
tract of time it is possible' that the heats of 
the present age may be extinguished, and 
our several classes of great men represented 
under their proper characters. Some eim- 
nent historian may then probably arise 
that will not write rccentibua odiia (as Ta*- 
citus expresses it,) with the pasnons and 
prejudices of a contemporary author, but 
make an impartial distribution of £une 
among the great men of the present age. 

I cannot forbear entertaining myself very 
often with the idea of such an imaginary 
historian describing the reign of Anne the 
first, and introducmg it witn*a preface to 
his reader, that he is now entering upon the 
most shining part of the Enghsh story. 
The preat rivals in fame will be then dis- 
tinguished according to their respective 
merits, and shine in their proper pmnts of 
light. Such an one (says the historian) 
though variously represented by the wri- 
ters of his own age, appears to have been a 
man of more than ordinary abilities, great 
application, and uncommon integrity: nor 
was such an one (though of an opposite 
party and interest) inferior to him in any 
of these respects. The several antagonists 
who now endeavour to depreciate one an* 
other, and are celebrated or traduced by 
different parties, will then have the same 
body of admirersy and appear illustrious in 
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■ the opinion of the whole British nacdon. 
The aeserving man, who can now recom- 
mend himself to the esteem of but half his 
countrymen, will then receive the appro- 
bations and applauses of a whole age. 

Among the several persons that flourish 
in this glorious reign, there is no question 
but sucn a future historian, as the person 
of whom I am speaking, will make mention 
of the men of genius and learning, who 
have now any figure in the British nation. 
For my own part, I often flatter mvself with 
the honourable mention which will then be 
made of me; and have drawn up a para- 
graph in my own imagination that I fancy 
will not be altogether unlike what will be 
found in some page or other of this imagi- 
nary historian. 

It was under this reign, says he, that the 
Spectator published those little diurnal es- 
says which are still extant We know very 
little of the name or person of this author, 
except only that he was a man of very short 
facet extremely addicted to silence, and so 
great a lover ot knowledge, that he made a 
voyage to Grand Cairo for no other reason, 
but to take the measure of a pyramid. His 
chief friend was Sir Roeer De Coverley, a 
whimsical country knight, and a Templar 
whose name he has not transmitted to us. 
He lived as a lodger at the house of a 
widow-woman, and was a^great humourist 
in all parts of his life. Tiiis is all we can 
affirm with any certainty of his person and 
character. As for his speculations, not- 
withstanding the several obsolete words and 
obscure phrases of the age in which he lived, 
we still understand enough of them to see 
the diversions and characters of the English 
nation in his time; not but that we are to 
make allowance for the mirth and humour 
of the author, who has doubtless strained 
many representations of things beyond the 
truth. For if we interpret his words in their 
literal meaning, we must suppose that wo- 
men of the first quality used to pass away 
whole mornings at a puppet-show; that 
they attested their principles by their 
patches; that an audience would sit out an 
evening, to hear a dramatical performance 
written in a language which they did not 
understand; that chairs and flower-pots 
were introduced as actors upon the Bntish 
stage; that a promiscuous assembly of men 
and women were allowed to meet at mid- 
night in masks within the verge of the court; 
with many improbabilities of the like na- 
ture. We must, therefore, in these and the 
like cases, suppose that these remote hints 
and allusions aimed at some certain follies 
which were then in vogue, and which at 
present we have not any notion of. We 
may guess by several passages in the specu- 
lations, that there were writers who en- 
deavoured to detract from the works of this 
author; but as nothing of this nature is come 
down to us, we cannot guess at any objec- 
tions that could be made to his paper. If 
we ccmsider his style with that mdulgeace I 



which we must show to old English writers^ 
or if we look into the variety of his subjects, 
with those several critical dissertatians, 
moral reflections, ♦ ♦ . ♦ ♦ • 

The following part of the pan^raph is 
so much to my advantage, and beyona any 
thing I can pretend to, that I hope my rea- 
der will eiccuse me for not inserting it 

L, 
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Ijaasaa animo dehent aliquand* dari. 

Ad cogiundum melior ut redeat aibi. 

PktBdr. Fab. ziy. 3: 
The mind ooght ■ometimes to be diverted, that it 
may retttin the better to thinking. 

I DO not know whether to call the follow- 
ing letter a satire upon coquettes, or a re- 
presentation of their several fantastical ac- 
complishments, or what other title to give 
it; but as it is I shall communicate it to the 
public It will sufficiently explain its own 
mtentions, so that I shall give it my reader 
at length, without either pre&ce or post- 
script 

*Mr. SpECTATOR,^Women are armed 
with fans as men with swords, and some- 
times do more execution with them. To 
the end therefore that ladies may be entire 
mistresses of the weapon which they bear, 
I have erected an academy for the training 
up of youn^ women in the exercise of the 
fan, accordmg to the most fasMonable airs 
and motions that are now practised at court 
The ladies who carry fans under me are 
drawn up twice a-day in«my great haU, 
where they are instructed in the use of their 
arms, and exercised by the following words 
of commanf: — Handle 'your fans, Unfuri 
your fans. Discharge your fans, Ground 
your fans. Recover your fans. Flutter your 
fans.— By the right observation of these few 
plain words of command, a woman of a tole- 
rable genius, who will apply herself dili- 
gently to her exercise for the space of hvLl 
one half-year, shall be able to give her fan 
all the graces that can possibly enter into 
that little modish machine. 

'But to the end that my readers may 
form to themselves a right notion of this ex- 
ercise, I beg leave to explain it to them in 
aU its parts. When my female regiment 
is drawn up in array, with everjr one her 
weapon in her hand, upon my giving the 
word to Handle their fans, each of them 
shakes her fan at me with a smile, then 
gives her right-hand woman a t€^ upon the 
shoulder, then presses her lips with the ex- 
tremity of the fan, then lets her arms fall 
in an easy motion, and stands in readiness 
to receive the next word of command. All 
this is done with a close fan, and is generally 
learned in the first week. 

* The next motion is tliat of unfurling the 
fan, in which are comprehended several 
little flirts, and vibrationsy as also gradual ' 
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and deliberate opening with many voIob- 
tary fallingii asunder in the fan itself, fhat 
are seldom learned under a month^s prac- 
tice. This part of the exercise pleases the 
spectators more than any other, as it dis- 
covers on a sudden an infinite number of 
cupids, garlands, altars, birds, beasts, rain-* 
fa<>ws, and the like agreeable Hg^res, that 
display themselves to view, whilst every 
one in the regiment holds a picture in her 
hand. 

* Upon my giving the word to Discharge 
their fans, they give one general crack that 
may be heard at a considerable distance 
when the wind sits fair. This is one of the 
most difficult parts of the exercise, but I 
have several ladies with me, who at their 
first entrance could not give' a pop loud 
enough to be heard at the farther end of a 
room, who can now discharge a fan in such 
a manner, that it shall make a report like 
a pocket pistol. I have likewise taken care 
(in order to hinder young women from let- 
ting off their fans in wrong places or on un- 
suitable occasions) to show upon what sub- 

i'ect the crack of a fan may come in properly, 
have likewise invented a fan, with which 
a girl of sixteen, by the help of a little wind 
which is enclosed about one of the largest 
sticks, can make as loud a crack as a 
woman of fifty with an ordinary fan. 

' When the fans are thus discharged, the 
word of command in course is to ground 
their fans. This teaches a lady to quit her 
fan gracefully when she throws it aside in 
order to take up a pack of cards, adjust a 
curl of h£dr, replace a falling pin, or apply 
herself to any other matter ot importance. 
This part of the exercise, as it only con- 
sists in tosnng a fan with an air upon a lone 
table (which stands by for that purpose,) 
may be learned in two days' time as well as 
in a twelvemonth. 

•When my female regiment is thus dis- 
armed, I gen^rdly let them walk about the 
room lor some time; when on a sudden 
(like ladies that look upon their watches 
after a long visit) they all of them hasten 
to their arms, catch them up in a hurry, 
and place themselves in their proper sta- 
tions upon my calling out. Recover your 
fans. This part of the exercise is not diffi- 
cult, provided a woman applies her thoughts 
to it 

* The fluttering of the fan is the last, and 
indeed the master-piece of the whole exer- 
cise; but if a lady does not mispend her 
time, she may make herself mistress of it 
in three months. I generally lay aside the 
dog-days a)id the hot time of the summer 
for the teaching this part of the exercise; 
for as soon as ever 1 pronounce Flutter 
your fans, the place is nlled with so many 
eephyrs and gentle breezes as are very re- 
freshing in that season of the year, though 
they might be dangerows to ladies of a ten- 
der constitution in any other. 

'There is, an infinite variety of modons 
* to be made use of in the flutter of a £us. 



There is the angiy flutter, the modish 
flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused 
flutter, the merry flutter, and the amorous 
flutter. Not to be tedious, there is scarce 
any emotion in the mind which does not 
pveduce a suitable aeitaticHi in the fan; in- 
somuch, that if I only see the fan of a dis- 
ciplined lady, I know very well whether 
STO laughs, frowns, or blushes. I*'have 
seen a fan so very angry, that it would have 
been dang^erous for the absent lover who 
provoked it to have come within the wind 
of it; and at other Umes so very laneuish- 
ing, that I have been glad for the lady's 
sake the lover was at a sufficient dis- 
tance fix>m it I need not add, that a fan is 
either a prude or coquette, according to the 
nature ot the person who bears it To con- 
clude m*/ letter, I must acquaint you that I 
JKave fi om my own observations compiled a 
little treatise for the use of my scholars, en- 
titled. The Passions of the Fan; which I 
will communicate to you, if you think it 
may be of use to the public. I shall have a 
general review on Thursday next; to which 
you shall be very welcome if you will ho- 
nour it with your presence. 1 am, &c 

' P. S. I teach young gcntiemen the whole 
art of gallanting a fan. 

*N. B. I have several httie pltun fans 
made for this use, to av(nd expense.' L. 
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Speret idem : sudet multum, fVustraqoe laboret 

Auiui idem JSfiw, Jin Pmu v. 340. 

Sueh all mi^ht hope to imitaM with ease : 
Yet while they strive the same suooess to gain. 
Should find their laboui and their hopes are vain, 

Praiuis. 

Mt friend, the divine, having been used 
with words of complaisance (which he 
thinks coidd be properly applied to no one 
living, and I think could be only spoken of 
him, and that in his absence,) was so ex- 
tremely ofiended with the excessive way of 
speaking civilities among us, that he made 
a discourse against it at the club, which he 
concluded with this remark, * that he had 
not heard one compliment made in our so- 
ciety since its commencement* Every one 
was pleased with his concluaon; and as 
each knew his good- will to the rest, he was 
convinced that the many professions of 
kindness and service, which we ordinarily 
meet with, are not natural where the heart 
is well mclined; but are a prostitution of 
speech, seldom intended to mean any part 
of what they express, never to mean all 
they express. Our reverend friend, upon 
this topic, pointed to us two or three para- 
graphs (m this subject in the first sermon 
of tne first volume in the late archbishop's 
posthumous works,* I do not know that I 
ever read any thing that pleased me more. 

* See Archbishop TiUotson'a Sennon on Sincerity, 
from John, chap. I. ver. 47, beint the Iwt disoourw b» 
praMted.Jiilyfi,ieB4. Ha<IMNoT.M.foliowinff. 
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and as it is the prdse of'Longinus, that he 
speaks of the sublime in a style suitable to 
it, so one may say of this author npon sin- 
cerity, that he abhors any pomp of rhetoric 
on this occa^on, and treats it with a more 
than ordinary simplicity, at once to be a 
preacher and an example. With what 
command of himself does he lay before us, 
in tht language and temper of his profes- 
Mon, a fault, which, by the least liberty and 
warmth of expression, would be the most 
lively wit and satire! But his heart was 
better disposed, and the good man chastised 
the great wit in such a manner, that he was 
able to speak as follows: 

* — Amongst too many other instances of 
the great corruption and degenefacy of the 
age wherein we live, the great aMl general 
want of sincerity in conversation lyaone of 
the least The world is grown » fyM of 
dissimulation and compliment, that men's 
words are hardly any signification of their 
thoughts; and if any man measures his 
words by his heart, and speaks as he thinks, 
and does not express more kindness to every 
man, than men usually have for any man, 
he can hardly escape the censure ot want 
of breeding. The old English plainness and 
sincerity, that generous integrity of nature, 
and honesty m disposition, which always 
argues true greatness of mind, and is usu- 
ally accompanied with undaunted courage 
and resolution, is in a great measure lost 
amongst us. There has been a long endea- 
vour to transform us into foreign manners 
and fashions, and to bring us to a servile 
imitation of none of the l^st of our neigh- 
bours, in some of the worst of their qualities. 
The dialect of conversation is now-aniays 
so swelled with vanity and compliment, and 
so surfeited (as I may say) of expressions 
of kindness and respect, that if a man that 
lived an age or two ago should return into 
the world again, he would really want a 
dictionary to help him to imderstand his 
own language, and to know the tru^ intrinsic 
value of the phrase in fashion, and would 
hardly at first believe at what a low rate 
the highest strains and expressions of kind- 
ness imaginable do commonly pass in cur- 
rent payment: and when he should come 
to understand it, it would be a great while 
before he could bring himself with a good 
countenance and a good conscience to con- 
verse with men upon equal terms, and in 
their own way. 

« And in truth it is hard to say, whether 
it should more provoke our contempt or our 
pity, to hear what solemn expressions of 
respect and kindness will pass between 
men, almost upon no occasion; how great 
honour and esteem they will declare for 
one whom perhaps they never saw before, 
and how entirely they are all on a sudden 
devoted to his service and interest, for no 
reason; how infinitely and eternally obliged 
to him, for no benefit; and how extremely 
they will be concerned for him, yea and 
afflicted tooyforno cause, I know it is said» 
31 



in justification of this hollow kind d con- 
versation, that there is no harm, no real 
deceit in compliment, but the matter is 
well enough, so long as we understand one 
another; et verba -valcnt ut nummi, " words 
are like money;** and when the current 
value of them is generally understood, no 
man is cheated by them. This is something, 
if such words were any thing; but being 
brought into the account, they are mere 
cyphers. However, it is still a just matter 
of complaint, that sincerity and plainness 
are out of fashion, and that our language is 
running into a lie; that men have almost 
quite perverted the use of speech, and 
made words to mgnify nothing; that the 
greatest part of the conversation of man- 
kind is little else but driving a trade of dis-» 
simulation; insomuch, that it would make 
a man heartily sick and weary of Jhe 'world 
to see the little sincerity that is in use and 
practice among men.* 

When the vice is placed in this con- 
temptible light, he argues unanswerably 
against it, in words and thoughts so natural, 
that any man who reads them would ima- 
gine he himself could have been the author 
of them. 

* If the show of any thing be good for any 
thing, I am sure sincerity is better: for why 
does any man dissemble, or seem to be that 
which he is not, but because he thinks it 
good to have such a quality as he pretends 
to> For to counterfeit and dissemble, is to 
put on the appearance of some real excel- 
lence. Now the best way in the world to 
seem to be any thing, is really to be what 
he would seem to be. Besides that, it is 
many times as troublesome to make good 
the pretence of a good quality, as to have 
it; and if a man have it not, it is t&n to one 
but he is discovered to want it; and then 
all his pains and labour to seem to have it» 
are lost' 

In another part of the same discourse he 
goes on to show/ that all artifice must natu- 
rally tend to the disappointment of him that 
practises it. 

• Whatsoever convenience may bethought 
to be in falsehood and dissimulation, it is 
soon over; but the inconvenience of it is 
perpetual, because it brings a man under 
an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so 
that he is not believed when he speaks 
truth, nor trusted when perhaps he means 
honestly. When a man hath once forfeited 
the reputation of his integrity, he is set fast, 
and nothing will then serve his turn, neither 
truth nor falsehood. ' R. 
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breeding, if nothing; were to pass amongst 
us for agreeable which was the least trans- 
gression against the rule of life called de- 
corum, or a regard to decency. This would 
command the respect of mankind, because 
it carries in it deference to their good opi- 
nion, as humility lodged in a worthy mmd 
is always attended with a cert^ homage, 
which no haughty soul, with all the arts 
imaginable, will ever be able to purchase. 
TuUy says. Virtue and decency are so nearly 
related, tliat it is difficult to separate them 
from each other but in our imagination. 
lAs the beauty of the body always accom- 
rpanies the health of it, so certainly is de- 
,cency concomitant to virtue. As beauty of 
body, yfith an agreeable carria^» pleases 
the eye, and that pleasure consists m that 
we observe all the parts with a certain ele- 
gance are proportioned to each other; so 
does decency of behaviour which appears 
in o«r lives obtain the approbation of all 
with whom we converse, from the order, 
consistency, and moderation of our words 
and actions. This flows from the reverence 
we bear towards every good man, and to 
the world in general; for to be negligent of 
what any one thinks of you, does not onlv 
show you arrogant but abandoned. In all 
these considerations we are to distinguish 
how one virtue differs from another. As it 
is the part of justice never to do violence, it 
is of modesty never to commit offence. In 
this last particular lies the whole force of 
what is called decencv; to this purpose that 
excellent moralist aDove-mentioned talks 
of decency; but this quality is more ea«ly 
comprehended by an ordmary capacity, 
than expressed with all his eloquence. This 
decencv of behaviour is generally trans- 
gressed among all orders of men; nay, the 
very women, though themselves created as 
it were for an ornament, are often very 
much mistaken in this ornamental part ot 
life. It would methinks be a short xiile for 
behaviour, if every young lady, in her dress, 
Words, and actions^ were only to recom- 
mend herself as a sister, daughter, or wife, 
and make herself the more esteemed in 
one of those characters. The care of them- 
selves, with regard to the families in which 
wopen are bom, is the best motive for 
their being courted to come into the alli- 
ance of other houses. Nothing can pro- 
mote this end more than a strict preserva- 
tion of decency. I should be glad it a certain 
equestrian order of ladies, some of whom 
one meets in an evenine at every outlet of 
the town, would take this subject into their 
serious consideration. In order thereunto, 
the following letter may not be wholly un- 
worthy their perusal. 

• Mr. Spectator,— ^Joing lately to take 
the air in one of the most beautiful evenings 
this season has produced; as I was admiring 
the sereni^ of^the sky, the lively colours 
-of the fields, and the variety of the land- 
icape eveiy where around me, my eyes 



were suddenly called from these inanimate 
(Ejects by a httle party of horsemen I saw 
passing the road. The greater part of them 
escap^ my particular observation, by rea- 
son that my whole attention was fixed on a 
very fair youth who rode in the midst of 
them, and seemed to have been dressed by 
some description^ in a romance. His fea- 
tures, complexion, and habit, had a re- 
markable effeminacy, and a certain lan- 
guishing vanity appeared in his air. His 
hair, well curled and powdered, himg to a 
considerable length en his shoulders, and 
was wantonly tied, as if by the hands of his 
mistress, in a scarlet riband, which played 
like a streamer behind him; he had a coat 
and waisteoat of blue camblet, trimmed 
and embroidered with silver; a cravat of 
the finest lace; and wore, in a smart cock, 
a little beaver hat edged with silver, and 
made more sprightly oy a feather. His . 
horse, too, which was a pacer, was adorned 
after the same airy manner, and seemed to 
share in the vanity of the rider. As I was 
pitying the luxury of this young person, 
who appeared to me to have been educated 
only as an object of sight, I perceived on 
my nearer approach, and as I turned my 
eyes downward, a part of the equipage I 
had not observed before, which was a pet- 
ticoat of the same with the coat and waist- 
coat After this discovery, I looked again 
on the face of the fair Amazon who had 
thus deceived me, and thought those fea- 
tures which had before offended me by 
their softness, were now strengthened into 
as improper a boldness; and though her 
eyes, nose, and mouth seemed to be formed 
with perfect symmetry, I am not certain 
whether she, who in appearance was a 
very handsome youth, may not be in reality 
a very indifferent woman. 

* There is an objection which naturally 
presents itself a^inst these occasional per- 
plexities and mixtures of dress, which is 
that they seem to break in upon that pro- 
priety and distinction of appearance in 
which the beauty of different characters is 
preserved; and if they should be more fre- 
()uent than they are at present, would look 
like turning our public assemblies into a 
general masquerade. The model of this 
Amazonian hunting-habit for ladies, was, 
as I take it,.first imported from France, 
and well enough expresses tlie gayety of a 
people who are taught to do any thing, so it 
be with an assurance: but I cannot help 
thinking it ^ts awkwardly yet on our Eln- 
p;lish modesty. The petticoat is a kind of 
mcumbrance upon it, and if the Amazons 
should think fit to go on in this plunder of 
our sex's ornaments, they ought to add to 
their spoils, and complete their triumph 
over us, by wearmg the breeches.* 



* On una panaM Mr. Drake oMerrea, * At a period 
vrt»n Uie rUHnf-kabU baa become as ftmtliar as any 
otber mode of female dreaa, my fbir readers will proba- 
bly aroile at the reproof and apprebennona of tbe 8pne> 
lator; tima taa Moartaiaed ita atUity aa a tnveUing 
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* If it be natural to contract insensibly the 
manners of those we imitate, the ladies who 
are pleased with assuming our dresses will 
do us more honour than we deserve, but 
they will do it at their own expence. Why 
should the lovely Camilla deceive us in 
more shapes than her own, and affect to be 
represented in her picture with a gun and a 
spaniel; while her elder brother, the heir 
of a worthy family, is drawn in silks like 
his sister? The dress and air of a man are 
not well to be divided; and those who would 
not be content with the latter ought never 
to think of assuming the former. There is 
so large a portion m natural agreeableness 
among the fsur sex of our island, that they 
seem Detra^ed into these romantic habits 
without having the same occasion for them 
wkh their inventors: all that needs to be 
desired of them is, that they would be 
themselves, that is, what nature designed 
them. And to see their mistake when they 
depart from this, let them look vLpon a man 
who affects the softness and effeminacy of a 
woman, to learn how their sex must appear 
to us, when appi*oaching to the resemblance 
of a man. I am, sir, your most humble 
servant* T. 
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. Adprime in Tiuene utile, Mrajiliiimtf. 

TW. Andr. Act 1. Sc. 1. 

I take it to be a principal rule of life, not to be too 
much addicted to any one thing. 

Too much of any thing ii good for nothinfr. 

£i^. Ptov» 

My friend Will Honeycomb values him- 
self very much upon what he calls the 
knowledge of mankind, which has cost him 
many disasters in hi6 youth: for Will rec- 
kons every misfortune that he has met with 
among the women, and every rencounter 
among the men, as parts of his education; 
and fancies he should never have been the 
man he is, had he not broke windows, 
knocked down constables, disturbed honest 
people with his midnight serenades, and 
oeat up a lewd woman's quarters, when he 
was a young fellow. The engaging in ad- 
ventures of this nature Will calls the study- 
ing of mankind; and terms this knowledge 
of the town, the knowledge of the world. 
Will ingenuously confesses that for half his 
life his head ached every morning with 
reading of men overnight; and at present 
comforts himself under certain pains which 
he endures from time to time, tnat without 
them he could not have been acquainted 
with the gallantries of the age. This Will 
looks upon as the learning ot a gentleman. 



drem, and, I belieTe, neither the chaatity nor the mo> 
deaty of the sex has suflered by the experiment Could 
oar amiable moraliit reviait the llfht of day, he would 
have inflnitely more reason to be shocked at the preaent 
Gatllc fkthion of coing nearly jiaked, than at the warm 
ocvering of broatbldth usnrpM by the beautiea of hie 
day.* DrMiWs E$ta§», vol. iii p. 4S> 



and regards all other kinds of science as the 
accomplishments of one whom he calls a 
scholar, a bookish-man, or a philosopher. * 

For these reasons Will shmes in mixed 
company, where he has the discretion not 
to go out of his depth, and has often a cer- 
tain way of making his real ienorance ap- 
pear a seeming one. Our club however has 
frequently caught him tripping, at which 
times they never spare him. For as Will 
often insults us with his knowledge of the 
town, we sometimes take our revenge upon 
him by our knowledge of books. 

He was last week producing two or three 
letters which he writ in his vouth to a 
coquette lady. The raillery ot them was 
natural, and well enough for a mere man 
of the town; but, very unluckily, several of 
the words were wrong spelt Will laughed 
this off at first as well as he could; but find- 
ing himself pushed on all sides, and espe- 
ciadly by the Templar, he told us with a 
nttle passion, that he never liked pedantry 
in spelling, and that he spelt like a gentle- 
man, and not like a scholar: upon this Will 
had recourse to his old topic ot showing the 
narrow-spiritedness, the pride and ignor- * 
ance of pedants; which he carried so far, 
that upon my retiring to my lodgings, I 
could not forbear throwing together such 
reflections as occurred to me upon that 
subject 

A man who has been brought up among 
books, and is able to talk of nothing else, is 
a very indifferent companion, and what we 
call a pedant But, methinks, we should 
enlarge the title, and give it to every one 
that does not know how to think out of his 
profession and particular way of life. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere 
man of the town ? Bar nim the play-houses, 
a catalogue of the reigning beauties, and an 
account of a few fashionable distempers 
that have befallen him, and you strike him 
dumb. How many a pretty gentleman's 
knowledge lies all within the verge of the 
court! He will tell you the names of the 
principal favourites, repeat the shrewd say- 
ings ot a man of quality, whisper an intrigue 
that is not yet blown upon bv common fame: 
or, if the sphere of his oljservations is a 
little larger than ordinary', will perhaps 
enter into all the incidents, turns and revo- 
lutions in a game of ombre. When he has 
gone thus far he has shown you the whole 
circle of his accomplishments, his parts are 
drained, and he is disabled from any farther 
conversation. What are these but rank 
pedants? and yet these are the men who 
value themselves most on their exemption 
from the pedantry of colleges. 

I might here mention the military pedant 
who always talks in a camp, and is stom- 
ing towns, making lodgments, and fighting 
battles from one end of the year to the . 
other. Everv thing he speaks smells of 
gunpowder; if you take away his artillery 
from him, he nas not a word to say for 
himself, I might likewise men^on the law 
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pedan^ that is perpetually patting c^ses, 
repeating the transactions of Westminster- 
hwl, wrangling with you upon the most in- 
AfTerent circumstances of hfe, and not to be 
convinced of the distance of a place, or of 
the most trivial point in conversation, Imt 
by dint of argument The state pedant is 
wrapt up in news, and lost in politics. If 

?ou mention either of the kings of Spain or 
oland, he talks very notably; but if you 
go out of the Gazette, you drop him. In 
short, a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a 
mere scholar, a mere any thing, is an in- 
sipid pedantic character, and equally ridi- 
culous. 

Of all the species of pedants, which I 
have mentioned, the book-pedant is much 
the most supportable; he has at least an 
exercised understanding, and a head which 
is full though confused, so that a man who 
converses with him may often receive from 
him hints of things that are worth knowing, 
and what he may iwssibly turn to his own 
advantage, though they are of little use to 
the owner. The worst kind of peduits 
among learned men, are such as are natu- 
rally endued with a very small share of 
common sense, and have read a great num- 
ber of books without taste or distinction. 

The truth of it is, learning;, like travel- 
ling, and all other methods of improvement, 
as it finishes good sense, so it makes a silly 
man ten thousand times more insufferable, 
by supplying variety of matter to his im- 
pertinence, and eivmg him an opportunity 
of abounding in aosurdities. 

Shallow pedants cry up one another much 
more than men of solid and useful learning. 
To read the titles they give an editor, or 
collector of a manuscript, you woidd take 
him for the elory of the commonwealth of 
letters, and the wonder of his age, when 

gerhaps upon examination you find that he 
as only rectified a Greek particle, or laid 
out a whole sentence in proper commas. 

They are obliged indeed to be thus lavish 
of their praises, that they may keep one 
another in countenance; and it is no wonder 
if a great deal of knowledge, which is not 
capaote of making a man wise, has a natu- 
ral tendency to make him vain and arro- 
gant* L. 
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Hine tibi copia 

Manabit ad pleniim, benigno 
Rurit liononim opulenta corna. 

Bbr. Lib. 1. Od. zrii. 14. 
Here plenty *s liberal horn iball poor 
Of druita for tbee a copious shower. 
Rich bononn of Un quiet plain. 

Having often received an invitation from 
my friend Sir Roeer de Coverlcy to pass 
away a month with him in the counti^, I 
last week accompanied lum thither, and 
am settled with him for some time at his 
country-house, where I intend to form seve- 
Tal of my ensuing tpeculatjoQs. Sir Roger, 



who is very well acquainted with my hu- 
mour, lets me rise and go to bed wnen I 
please, dine at his own table or in my 
chamber, as I think fit, sit still and say no- 
thing without Indding me be merry. When 
the gentiemen of the country come to see 
him, he only shows me at a distance As I 
have been walking in his fields, I have ob- 
served them stealing a sight of roe over a 
hedge, and have heard the knight desirine: 
them not to let me see them, for that I 
hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger's 
family, because it consists of sober and staid 
persons; for as the knieht is the best mas- 
ter in the world, he seldom changes his ser- 
vants; and as he is beloved by all about 
him, his servants never care for leaving 
him: by this means liis domestics are all in 
years, and grown old with their master. 
You would take his valet de chambre for 
his brother, his butler is gray-headed, his 
groom is one of the gravest men that I have 
ever seen, and his coachman has the looks 
of a privy counsellor. You see the good- 
ness df the master even in the old house- 
dog, and in a g^y pad that is kept in the > 
stable with great care and tenderness out of 
regard to his past services, though he has 
been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe with a great deal 
of pleasure the joy that appeared in the 
countenances of these ancient domestics 
upon my friend's arrival at his country-seat. 
Some of them could not refrain from tears 
at the sight of their old master; every one 
of them pressed forward to do something 
for him, and seemed discouraged if they 
were not employed. At the same time the 
good old kmght, with a mixture of the fa- 
ther and the master of the family, tempered 
the inquiries after his own affairs with seve- 
ral kind questions relating to themselves. 
This humanly and good-nature engages 
eveiy body to nim, so that when he is plea- 
sant upon any of them, all his family are in 
good humour, and none so much as the per- 
son whom he diverts himself with: on the 
contrary, if he coughs, or betrays any in- 
firmity of old age, it is easy for a stander-by 
to observe a secret concern in the looks of 
all his servants. 

My worthy friend has put me under the 
particular care of his butler, who is a very 
prudent man, and, as well as the rest ai 
his fellow-servants, wonderfully desirous of 
pleasing me, because they have often heard 
their master talk of me as of his particular 
friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is 
diverting himself in the woods or the fields, 
is a very venerable man who is ever with 
Sir Roger, and has lived at his house in the 
nature of a chaplain above thirty years^ 
This gentieman is a person of good sense 
and some learning, m a very regular life 
and obliging conversation: he neartily loves 
Sir Roger, and knows that he is very much 
in the old knight's esteem, to that he lixe* 
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in the family rather as a rdation than a 
dependent 

I have observed in several of my papers 
that my friend Sir Roger, amidst all his 
/ good qnaUties, is something of a humorist; 
I and that his virtues, as well as imperfec- 
! tionsy are as it were tinged by a certain ex- 
] travagance, which makes them particularly 
his, and distinguishes them from those of 
[ other men. This cast of mind, as it is gene- 
rally very innocent in itself^ so it renders 
his conversation highly agreeable, and more 
delightful than the same deeree of sense 
and virtue would appear in their common 
and ordinary colours. As I was walkine 
with him last night, he asked me how I 
liked the eood man whom I have just now 
mentioned? and without staying for my an- 
swer told me, that he was afraid of bdng 
insulted with Latin and Greek at his own 
table; for which reason he deared a par- 
ticular friend of his at the university to find 
him oat a clergjnman rather of plam sense 
tiian much leanung, of a good aspect, a 
clear voice, a sociable temper, and, if pos- 
sible, a man that understood a little of back- 
gammon. 'My friend,' says Sir Ro^r, 
* found me out this gendeman, who^ besides 
.the endowments required of him, is» they 
* tell me, a eood scholar, though he does not 
show it I have raven him the parsonage of 
the parish; and oecause I know his value, 
have setded upon him a good annuity for 
life. If he oudives me, he shall find that he 
was higher in my esteem than perhaps he 
thinks he is. He has now been with me 
thirty years; and thoueh he does not know 
I have taken notice of it, has never in all 
that time asked any thing of me for him- 
self, thoueh he is every uay soliciting me 
for sometnin^ in behalf of one or other of 
my tenants his parishioners. There has not 
been a law-suit in the parish since he has 
hv«l among them; if any dispute arises 
they apply themselves to him for the deci- 
sion; ii they do not acquiesce in his judg- 
ment, which I think never happened above 
once or twice at most, they appeal to me. 
At his first settling with me, i made him a 
present of all theigood sermons which have 
Deen printed in English, and only begged 
of him that every Simdity he would pro- 
nounce one of them in the pulpit Accord- 
ingly he has digested them into such a 
series, that they foUow one another natu- 
rally, and make a continued system of prac- 
tical divinity.* 

As Sir Roger was going on in his story, 
the gentleman we were taJking of came up 
to us; and upon the knight's asking him 
who preached to-morrow (for it was Satur- 
day night,) told us the bishop of St Asaph* 
in the morning, and Dr. South in the after- ^ 
noom He then showed us his list of preach- 
ers Ibr the whole year, where I saw with a 
great deal of pleasure, archbishop TUlot- 
sqn, bidiop Saunderson, Dr. Barrow, Dr. 
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Calamy, with several living authors who 
have published discourses of practical di- 
vinity. I no sooner saw this venerable man 
in the pulpit, but I very much approved of 
my friend's insisting upon the (^ualificatioil^ 
of a good aspect and a dear voice; for I was 
so charmea with the gracefulness of his 
figure and delivery, as well as with the dis- 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never 
passed any time more to my satisfaction. 
A sermon' repeated after this manner, is 
like the compo»tion of a poet in the mouth 
of a graceful actor. 

I could heartUy wish that more of our 
country clergy would follow this example; 
and instead ot wasting their spirits in labo- 
rious compositions of their own, would en- 
deavour after a handsome elocution, and 
all those other talents that are proper to 
enforce what has been penned by greater 
masters. This would not only be more easy 
to themsdves, but more edifying to. the 
people. L: 
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^Bopo ingentem fltataam poniere Attici, 
Bervumque colloearunt sterna in basi, 
FkitN« iKmorifl icirent at conctia riam. 

Ptorfr.Ep.1.9. 

The AtheniaiiB erected a large Btatue to JBaop^ and 
plaeed him, tboagh a slave, on a lasting pedestal ; ttt 
show, that the way to honour liea open indifibrently 
toaU. 

The reception, manner of attendance, 
undisturbed freedom and quiet, which I 
meet with here in the country, has con- 
firmed me in the opinion I always had, that 
the general corruption of manners in ser- 
vants is owine to the conduct of masters. 
The aspect oT every one in the family car- 
ries so much satisfaction, that it appears he 
knows the happy lot which has oefallen 
him in being a member of it There is one 
particular which I have seldom seen but at 
Sir Roger's; it is usual in all other places, 
that servants fly from the parts of the house 
through which their master is passing; on 
the contrary, here they industriously place 
themselves in his way; and it is on both 
»des, as it were, understood as a visit, 
when the servants appear without calling. 
This proceeds from the humane and equal 
temper of the man of the house, who also 
pertectiy well knows how to enjoy a great 
estate with such economy as ever to be 
much beforehand. This makes lus own 
mind untroubled, and consequently unapt 
to vent peevish expressions, or give pas- 
aonate or inconsistent orders to those about 
him. Thus respect and love go together; 
and a certain cheerfulness in performance 
of thdr duty is the particular distinction of 
the lower part of this family. When a ser- 
vant is called before his master, he does 
not come with an expectation to hear him- 
sdf rated for some tnvial fault, threatened 
to be stripped, or used with any other un- 
becoming lanj;uage» which mean masters 
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often give to worthy servants; 1>ut it is often 
to know, what road he took, that he bame 
so readily back according to order; whe- 
^er he passed bjr such a ground; if the old 
man who rents it is in good health; or whe- 
ther he gave Sr Roger's love to him, or 
the like. 

A man who preserves a respect founded 
on his benevolence to his dependents, lives 
rather like a prince than a master in his 
family; his orders are received as favours 
rather than duties; and the distinction of 
approaching him is part of the reward for 
executing what is commanded by him. 

There is another circumstance in which 
my friend excels in his man£^ement, which 
is, the manner of rewarding lus servants. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving 
his cast clothes to be worn by valets has a 
very ill effect iipon little minds, and creates 
a sdly sense of quality between the par- 
ties, m persons affected only with outward 
things. 1 have heard him often pleasant on 
this occasion, and describe a young gentle- 
man abusing his man in that coat, which a 
month or two before was the most pleasing 
^distinction he was conscious of in nimselt; 
He would turn his discourse still more plea- 
santly upon the bounties of the ladies of this 
kind; and I have heard him say he knew a 
fine woman, who distributed rewards and 
punishments in giving becoming or unbe- 
coming dresses to her maids. 

But my good friend is above these little 
instances of good-will, in bestowing only 
trifles on his servants; a good servant to 
Jiim is Mire of having it in his choice very 
soon of being no servant at all. As I before 
observed, he is so good a husband, and 
knows so thoroughly that the skill of the 
purse is the cardinal virtue of this life; I 
say, he knows so well that frugality is the 
support of generosity, that he can often 
spare a large fine when a tenement falls, 
and give that settlement to a good servant 
who has a mind to go into the world, or 
make a stranger pay the fine to that ser- 
vant, for his more comfortable maintenance, 
if he stays in his service. 

A man of honour and generosity considers 
it would be miserable to himself to have no 
will but that of another, though it were <rf 
the best person breathing, and for that rea- 
son goes on as fast as he is able to put liis 
servants into independent livelihoods. The 
greatest part of Sir Roger's estate is ten- 
janted by persons who have served himself 
or his ancestors. It was to me extremely 
pleasant to observe the visitants from seve- 
ral parts to welcome his arrival into the 
country: and all the diflTerence that I could 
Itake notice of between the late servants 
who came to see him, and those who staid 
in the family, was that these latter were 
looked upon as finer gentlemen and better 
courtiers. 

This manumission and placing them in a 
way of livelihood. I look upon as only what 
Is due to a good 9«xvant; which encourage- 



ment will make his successor be as dOieent^ 
as humble, and as read]^ as he was. There 
is someliiing wonderful in the narrowness of 
those minds, which can be pleased* and be 
barren of boimty to (hose who please them. 

One might, on this occasion, recount the 
sense that great persons in all ages have 
had of the merit of their dependents, and 
the heroic services which men have done 
their masters in the extremity of their for- 
tunes, and shown to their undone patrons, 
that fortune was all the difference between 
them; but as I design this my speculation 
only as a gentle admonition to thankless 
masters, I shall not eo out of the occur- 
rences of common life, but assert it as a 
general observation, that I never saw, but 
in Sir Roger's family, and one or two more, 
good servants treated as they ought to be. 
Sir Roger's kindness extends to their chil- 
dren's children, and this very morning he 
sent his coachman's grandson to prentice. 
I shall conclude this paper with an account 
of a picture in his gallery, where there are 
many which will deserve my future ob- 
servation. 

At the very upper end of this handsome 
structure I saw the portraiture of two young 
men standing in a nver, the one naked, the 
other m livery. The person supported 
seemed half dead, but still so much alive as 
to show in his face exquisite joy and love 
towards the other. I thought the fainting 
figure resembled my friend Sir Roger: and 
looking at the butler who stood by me, for 
an account of it, he informed me that the 
person in the livery was a servant of Sir 
Roger's, who stood on the shore while his 
master was swimming, and observing him 
taken with some sudden illness, ana ank 
under water, jumped in and saved him. 
He told me Sir Roger took off the dress he 
was in as soon as he came home, and by a 
great bounty at that time, followed by his 
favour ever since, had made him master of 
that pretty seat which we saw at a distance 
as we came to this house. I remembered 
indeed Sir Roger said, there lived a very 
worthy gentleman, to whom he was hi^y 
obliged, without mentioning any thin^ fur- 
ther. Upon my looking a little dissatisfied 
at some part of the picture, my attendant 
informed me that it was agsunst Sir Roger's 
will, and at the earnest request of the gen- 
tleman himself, that he was drawn in the 
habit in which he had saved his master. 

R. 
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Gratis anhelanf, malta agendo nihil affcns. 

PJh«i<r. FBb.T.1.2. 

Out of breath to no porpoie and very Inuy aboat nothinf . 
As I was yesterdajr morning walking 
with Sir Roger before his house, a country- 
fellow broiight him a huge fish, which, ne 
told him, Mr. William Wimble* had cai^ht 



* Mr. Tbomaa Moiecraft, a YorlBriuie lentleman. 
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that vexy xnoming; and that he presented it 
with his service to him, and intended to 
come and dine with him. At the same time 
he delivered a letter, which my friend read 
to me as sooa as the messenger left him. 

'Sir Roger, — ^I desire you to accept of 
a jack, which is the best I have caught 
this season. I intend to come and stav with 
you a week, and see how the perch bite in 
the Black river. I observed with some 
concern, the last time I saw you upon the 
bowling-green, that your whip wanted a 
lash to It: I will bring half a dozen with me 
that I twisted last week, which I hope will 
serve you all the time you are in the country. 
2^ have not been out of the saddle for six 
^days last past, having been at Eton with 
Sir John's eldest son. He takes to his 
learning hugely. — I am sir, your humble 
servant, 

'WILX. WIMBLE,' 

- This extraordinary letter, and message 
that accompanied it, made me very curious 
.to know the character and qualitv ot the gen- 
tleman who sent them; which I found to be 
as follows. — Will Wimble is younger bro- 
ther to a baronet, and descended of the an- 
cient family of the Wimbles. He is now 

^^ between forty and fifty; but bdng bred to 
no business, and bom to no estate, he gene- 
pally lives with his elder brother as su- 
^ permtendent of his game. He hunts a pack 
of dogs better than any man in the country, 
and is vety famous for finding out a hare. 
He is extremely well versed in all the little 
*■ handicrafts cf an idle man. He makes a 
May-fly to a miracle; and furnishes the 
whole country with angle-rods. As he is 
a good-natured officious fellow, and very 
much esteemed upon account of his fa- 
mily, he is ft welcome guest at every house, 
and keeps up a good correspondence among 
all the gentlemen about him. He carries 

y^ a tulip root in lus pocket from one to an- 
other, or exchanges a puppy between a 
couple of friends that live perhaps in the 
opposite sides of the country. Will isa parti- 
cular favourite of all the young heirs, whom 
he frequently obliges with a net that he 
has weaved, or a setting-dog that he has 
made himself. He now and then presents 
a pair of garters of his own knitting to their 
mothers or sisters; and raises a great deal 
of mirth among them, by enquiring, as often 
as he meets them, "how they wear!" 
These eentleman-like manufactures and 
obliging little humours make Will the dar- 
ling of the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the charac- 
ter of him, when he saw him make up to 
us with two or three hazle twies in his 
hand that he had cut in Sir Rogers woods, 
as he came through them, in his way to the 
house. I was very much pleased to ob- 
serve on one side the hearty and sincere 
welcome with which Sir Roger received 
him, and on the other, the secret joy which 



his guest discovered at sight of the good old 
knight After the first salutes were over, 
Will desired Sir Roger to lend him one of 
his servants to carrv a set of shuttlecocks 
he had with him in a little box, to a lady that 
lived about a mile off, to whom it seems he 
had promised such a present for above this 
half year. Sir Rogers back was no sooner 
turned but honest WiU began to tell me of 
a large cock pheasant that he had sprung 
in one of the neighbouring woods, with two 
or three other adventures of the same na- 
ture. Odd and imcommon characters are 
the game that I look for, and most delight 
in; for which reason I was as much pleased 
with the novelty of the person that talked 
to me, as he could be for his life with 
the springing of a pheasant, and therefore 
listened to him with more than ordinary 
attention. 

In the midst of this discourse the bell 
rung to dinner, where the gentleman I 
have been speaking of had the pleasure of 
seeing the huge jack he had caught, served 
up for the first dish in a most sumptuous 
manner. Upon our sitting down to it he 
gave us a long accent how he had hooked 
it, placed with it, foiled it, and at length 
drew it out upon the bank, with several 
other particulars that lasted all the first 
course. A dish of wild fowl that came 
afterwards furnished conversation for the 
rest of the dinner, which concluded with 
a late invention of Will's for improving the 
quail-pipe. ' 

Upon withdrawing into my room after 
dinner, I was secretly touched with com- 
passion towards the honest gentleman that 
had dined with us; and could not but con- 
sider with a great deal of concern, how so 
good a heart and such busy hands were 
wholly employed in trifles; that so much 
humanity should be so little beneficial to ^ 
others, and so much industry so little ad- 
vantageous to himself. The same temper 
of mind and application to affairs might 
have recommended him to the public 
esteem, and have raised his fortune in an- 
other station of life. What good to his 
country or himself might not a trader or a 
merchtot have done with such useful 
though ordinary qualifications? 

Will Wimble's is the case of many a 
younger brother of a great famUy, who nad 
rather see their children starve like gentle- 
men, than thrive in a trade or profession 
that is beneath their quality. This humour 
fills several parts of Europe with pride and 
beggaiy. It is the happmess of a trading 
nation like ours, that the younger sons, 
though incapable of anv liberal-art or pro- 
fession, may be placed in such a way of 
life, as may perhaps enable them to vie 
with the best of their family. Accordingly 
we find several citizens that were launched 
into the world with narrow fortunes, rising 
by an honest industry to greater estates 
than those of their elder brothers. It is 
not improbable but Will was formerly tried 
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at divinity, law, or phyric; and that finding 
his genius did not lie that way, his parents 
^ve him up at length to his own inven- 
tions. But certainly, however improper 
he might have been for studies of ahigher 
nature, he was perfectly well turned for 
the occupations of trade and commerce. 
As I think this a point which cannot be too 
much inculcated, I shall desire my reader 
to compare what I have here written with 
what I have said in my twenty-first specu- 
lation. L, 
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Of plain good leiue, iututor*d in Uw eehoois. 

I WAS this morning walking in the gal- 
lery, when sir Roger entered at the eiid 
opposite to me, and advancing towards 
tne, said he was glad to meet me amone 
his relations the De Coverleys, and hoped 
I liked the conversation of so much eood 
company, who were ks silent as myself. I 
knew he alluded to the pictures, and as he 
is a gentleman who does not a little value 
himself upon his ancient descent, I expect- 
ed he would give me some account of them. 
We were now arrived at the upper end of 
the gallery, when the knight faced towards 
one of the pictures, and as we stood before 
it, he entered into the matter, after his 
blunt wajr of sayinj^ things, as they occur to 
his imagination, without regular introduc- 
tion, or care to preserve the appearance of 
a chain of thought 

* It is,* said he, • wortli while to consider 
the force of dress; and how the persons 
of one age differ from those of another, 
merely by that only. One may observe, 
also, that the general fashion of one age 
has been followed by one particular set of 
people in another, and by them preserved 
from one generation to another. Thus the 
vast jetting coat and small bonnet, which 
was the habit in Henry the Seventh's time, 
is kept on in the yeoman of the guard; not 
without a good and politic view, because 
they look a foot taller, and a foot and a 
half broader: besides, that the cap leaves 
the face expanded, and consequently more 
terrible, and fitter to stand at the entrance 
of palaces. 

* This predecessor of ours you see is 
dressed after this manner, and his cheeks 
would be no larror than mine, were he in a 
hat as I am. He was the last man that 
won a prize in the Tilt-yard (which is now 
a common street before WhitehalL) You 
see the broken lance that lies there by his 
right foot He shivered that lance of his 
adversary all to pieces: and bearing him- 
self, look you, sir, in this manner, at the 
Bame time he came within the target of 
the gentleman who rode M;ainst him, and 
taking him with incredible force before 



him on the pommel of his saddle, he in 
that manner rid the tournament over, with 
an air that showed he did it rather to per- 
form the rule of the lists, than expose his 
enemy; however, it appeared he knew how 
to maJLe use of a victoiy, and with a gentle 
trot he marched up to a gallery, where 
their mistress sat, (for they were rivals,) 
and let him down with laudable courtesy 
and pardonable insolence. I do not know 
but it might be exactly where the coffee- 
house is now. 

* You are to know this my ancestor was 
not only a military genius, out fit also for 
the arts of peace, tor ne played on the base- 
viol as well as any gentleman at court; you 
see where his viol hangs by his basket-hilt 
sword. ' The action at the Tilt-yard you 
may be sure won the feur lady, who was a 
maid of honour, and the greatest beauty of 
her time; here she stands, the next picture. 
You see, sir, my great great great grand- 
mother has on tne new-fashioned petticoat, 
except that the modem is gathered at the 
waist; my grandmother appears as if she 
stood in a large drum, whereas the ladies 
now walk as if they were in a go-cart Fot * 
all this lady was bred at court, she be- 
came an excellent country wife» she brought 
ten children, and when I show you thc^ 
library, you shall see in her own hand (al- 
lowing for the difference of the language) 
the best receipt now in England both for a 
hasty-pudding and a white-pot 

' If you please to fall back a little, because 
it is necessary to look at the three next 
pictures at one view ; these are three sisters. 
She on the right hand who is so very beau- 
tiful, died a maid; the next to her, still 
handsomer, had the same fate, a^nst her 
will; this homely thine in tlie middle had 
both their portions added to her own, and 
was stolen by a neighbouring gentleman, a 
man of stratagem and resolution, for he 
poisoned three mastiffs to come at her, and 
Knocked down two deer-stealers in carry- 
ing her off. Misfortunes happen in all 
families. The theft of this romp, and so 
much money, was no great matter to our 
estate. But Uie next heir that possessed it 
was this soft gentleman, whom you see there. 
Observe the small buttons, the little boots, 
the laces, the slashes about his clothes, 
and above all the posture he is drawn in, 
(which to be sure was his own choosing,) 
you see he sits with one hand on a desk 
writing, and looking as it were another 
way, like an easy writer, or a sonnetteer. 
He was one of those that had too much wit 
to know how to live in the world; he was 
a man of no justice, but great good man- 
ners; he ruined every body that had any 
thing to do with him, out never said a rude 
thing in his life; the most indolent person 
in the world; he would agn a deed that 
passed away half his estate with his gloves 
on, but would not put on his hat before a 
lady if it were to save his country. He la 
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said to be the first that made love by 
SQueezing the hand. He left the estate 
With ten thousand pounds debt upon it; but 
however by all hands I have been iiiformed 
that he was every way the finest gentle- 
man in the world. That debt lay heavy 
on our house for one generation, but it was 
retrieved by a gift from that honest man 
you see there, a citizen of our name, but 
nothing at all akin to us. I know Sir An- 
drew Freeport has said behind my back, 
that this man was descended from one 
of the ten children of the maid of honour 
I showed you above; but it was never 
made out We winked at the thing, in- 
deed, because money was wanting at that 
time.* 

Here I saw my friend a little embarrass- 
ed, and turned my face to the next por- 
traiture. 

Sir Roger went on with his account of the 
gallery in the following manner: 'This 
man (pdnting to him I looked at) I take to 
be the honour of our house. Sir Humphrey 
de Coverley ; he was in his dealings as punc- 
.tual as a tradesman, and as generous as a 
gentleman. He would have thougjht him- 
self as much undone by breaking ms word, 
as if it were to be followed by baiAruptcy. 
He served liis country as a knight ot the 
shire to his dying day. He found it 
no easy matter to maintain an integjrity 
in his words and actions, even in things 
that regarded the offices which were in- 
cumbent upon him, in the care of his own 
affairs and relations of life, and therefore 
dreaded (though he had great talents) to 
go into employments of state, where he 
must be exposed to the snares of ambition. 
Innocence of life and great ability were the 
distinguishing parts of his character; the 
latter, he had often observed, had led to the 
destruction of the former, and he used fre- 
quently to lament that great and good had 
not the same signification. He was an 
excellent husbandman, but had resolved 
not to exceed such a degree of wealth; all 
above it he bestowed m secret bounties 
many years after the sum he aimed at for 
his own use was attained. Yet he <Md not 
slacken his industry, but to a decent old age 
spent the life and fortune which was super- 
fluous to himself, in the service of his 
friends and neighbours.* 

Here we were called to dinner, and Sir 
Roger ended the discourse of this gentle- 
man, by telling me, as we followed the 
servant, that tms his ancestor was a brave 
man, and narrowly escaped being killed 
in the civil wars; 'For,* said he, «he was 
sent out of the field upon a private message, 
the day before the battle of Worcester.' 
The whim of narrowly escaping by having 

I been within a day of danger, with other 
matters above-mentioned, mixed with good 
sense, left me at a loss whether I was more 
dcUghted wiUi my friend's wisdom or sim- 
plicfty. R. J 

22 
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Horror abique animoi, limul inia sflentia terrent. 
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All things are fhll of horror and aflKgbt, 
And dreadAil ev'n the silence of the night 

Drffdtn. 

At a little distance from Sir Roger's 
house, among the ruins of an old abbey, 
there is a long walk of aged elms; which 
are shot up so very high, that when one 
passes under them, the rooks and crows 
that rest upon the toi>s of them seem to be 
cawing in another region. I am very much 
delighted with this sort of noise, which I 
consider as a kind of natural prayer to that 
Being who supplies the wants of^ his whole 
creation, and who, in the beautiful language 
of the Psalms,* feedeth the youn^ ravens 
that call upon him. I like this retirement < 
the better, because of an ill report it lies 
under of being haunted; for which reason 
(as I have been told in the family) no living 
creature ever walks in it besides the chap- 
lain. My good friend the butler desired 
me with a very grave face not to venture 
myself in it after sunset, for that one of the 
footmen had been almost frightened out of 
his wits by a spirit that appeared to him in 
the shape of a olack horse without a head; 
to whicn he added, that about a month ago 
one of the maids coming home late that 
way with a pail of milk upon her head» 
heard such a rustling among the bushes 
that she let it fall. 

I was taking a walk in this place last 
night between the hours of nine and ten, 
and could not but fancy it one of the most 
proper scenes in the world for a ehost to 
appear in. The wins of the abbey are 
scattered up and down on every side', and 
half covered with ivy and elder-oughes, the 
harbours of several solitary birds which 
seldom make their appearance till the dusk 
of the everang. The place was formerly a 
church-yard, and has still several marks in 
it of graves and burying-places. There ]0 
such an echo among the old ruins and 
vaults, that if you stamp but a little louder 
than ordinary, you hear the sound repeated. 
At the same time the walk of elms, with 
the croaking of the ravens which from time 
time are heard from the tops of them, 
looks exceeding solemn and venerable. The 
objects naturally raise seriousness and at- 
tention; and when night heightens the 
awfiilness of the place, and pours out her 
supernumerary horrors upon evenr thing 
in It, I do not at all wonder that weak minds 
fill it with spectres and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas, has very curious remarks 
to show how, by the prejudice of educa- 
tion, one idea often introduces into the mind 
a whole set that bear no resemblance to 
one another in the nature of things. Among 
several examples of this kind, he produces 
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the following instance. • The ideas of gob- 
lins and sprites have really no more to do 
with darkness than light; yet let but a 
foolish maid inculcate these often on the 
mind of a child, and raise them there to^ 
gether, posably he shall never be able to 
separate them t^ain so long as he lives; 
but darkness shall ever afterwards bring 
with it those frightful ideas, and they shall 
be so joined, that he can no more bear the 
one than the other.* 

As I was walking in this solitude, where 
the dusk of the evening conspired with so 
many other occasions of terror, I observed 
a cow grazing not far from me, which an 
im^nation tnat was apt to startle might 
easily have construed mto a black horse 
without a head: and I dare say the poor 
footman lost his wits upon some such tri- 
vial occasion. 

My friend, Sir Roger, has often told me 
with a great deal of mirth, that at his first 
coming to his estate he found three parts 
of his house altogether useless; that the 
best room in it had the reputation of being 
haunted, and by that means was locked up; 
that noises had been heard in his long gsd- 
lery, so that he could not get a servant 
to enter it after eight o'clock at night; 
that the door of one of his chambers was 
nailed up, because there went a story in the 
iamily that a butler had formerly nanged 
himself in it; and that his mother, who lived 
to a great age, had shut up half the rooms 
in the house, in which either her husband, 
a son, or daughter had died. The knight 
seeing his habitation reduced to so small a 
compass, and himself in a manner shut out 
of his own house, upon the death of his 
mother ordered all the apartments to be 
fiung open, and exorcised oy his chaplain, 
who lay in every room one after another, 
and by that means dissipated the fears 
which had so long reiened in the family. 

I should not have oeen thus particular 
upon these ridiculous horrors, did not I 
find them so very much prevail in all parts 
of the country. At the same time I think 
a person who is thus terrified with the 
imagination of ghosts and spectres much 
more reasonable than one who, contrary to 
the reports of all historians, sacred and 
profane, ancient and modem, and to the 
traditions of all nations, thinks the appear- 
ance of spirits fabulous and grounaless. 
Could not I give myself up to this general 
testimony of mankmd, I should to the re- 
lations 01 particular persons who are now 
living, and whom I cannot distrust in other 
matters of fact I might here add, that 
not only the historians, to whom we may 
join the poets, but likewise the philoso- 
phers of anti(^uity, have £aivoured this opi- 
nion. Lucretius himself, though by the 
course of his philosophy he was obliged to 
m^tain that the soul did not exist se]>a- 
rate from the body, makes no doubt of the 
Teality of apparitions, and that men have 
aften appeared after their death. This I 



think veiy remarkable: he was so pressed 
with the matter of fact, which he could not 
have the confidence to deny, that he was 
forced to account for it by one of the most 
absurd unphUosophical noticms that was 
ever started. He tells us that the surfaces 
of all bodies are perpetually flying off from 
their respective Dooies, one after another; 
and that these -surfaces or thin cases that 
included each other whilst they were joined 
in the body, like the coats of an onion, are 
sometimes seen entire when they are sepa- 
rated from it; by which means we often 
behold the shapes and shadows of persons • 
who are either dead or absent* 

I shall dismiss this paper with a story 
out of Josephus,t not so much for the sake 
of the story itselt as for the moral reflec- 
tions with which the author concludes it, 
and which I shall here set down in his own 
words. ' 'Glaphyra, the daughter of king 
Archelaus, after the death of her two first 
husbands, (being married to a third, who 
was brother to her first husband, and so 
passionately in love with her, that he turned 
off his former wife to make room for this 
marriage,) had a very odd kind of dream. 
She fancied that she saw her first husband 
coming towards her, and that she embraced 
him with great tenderness; when in the 
midst of the pleasure which she expressed 
at the sight ot him, he reproached her after 
the following manner; "Glaphyra,** says 
he, "thou hast made good the old saying, 
that women are not to be trusted. Was not 
I the husband of thy virginity? Have I not 
children by thee? How couldst thou forget 
our loves so far as to enter into a second 
marriage, and after that into a third, nay 
to take for thy husband a man who has so 
shamelessly crept into the bed of his bro- 
ther? However, for the sake of our past 
loves, I shall free thee from thy present 
reproach, and make thee mine tor ever." 
Glaphyra told this dream to several women 
of her acquaintance, and died soon after. 
I thought this story might not be imperti- 
nent in this place, wherein I speak of those 
kings. Be^des that, the example deserves 
to be taken notice cf, as it contsdns a most 
certain proof of the immortalitv of the soul, 
and of Divine Providence. If any man 
thinks these facts incredible, let him enjoy * 
his own opinion to himself, but let him not 
endeavour to disturb the belief of others, 
who by instances of this nature are excited 
to the study of virtue. * L. 



No. 111.] Saturday, July r, 1711. 

Inter silvaa ocademi qnerere Tenun. 

J»w.Lib.S.^U.4S. 
To aeareh tm truth in academic groTM. 
The course of my last speculation led 
me insensibly into a subject upon which I 
always meditate with great delight, I mean 
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the iiDmortality of the soul. I was jester- 
day walking alone in one of my mend's 
woods, and lost myself in it vtry agreeably, 
as I was running over in my mmd the seve- 
ral arguments that estabhshed this great 
point, which is the basis of morality, and 
the source of all the pleasing hopes and 
secret joys that can arise in the heart of a 
reasonable creature. I considered those 
several proofs, drawn; , 

First, From the nature of the soul itself, 
and particularly its immateriality, which 
thou^ not absolutely necessary to the 
eternity of its duration, has, I think, been 
evinced to almost a demonstration. 

Secondly, From its passions and senti- 
ments, as particularly from its love of ex- 
istence, its horror of annihilation, and its 
hopes of immortality, with that secret 
aatisfaction which it finds in the practice 
of virtue, and that uneasiness which follows 
in it upon the commission bi vice. 

Thirdly, From the nature of the Supreme 
Being, whose justice, goodness, msdom, and 
veracity are all concerned in this great point 

But among these and other excellent ar-' 
foments for the immortality of the soul, 
there is one drawn from the perpetual pro- 
gress of the soul to its perfection, without 
a possibiUty of ever arriving at it: which is 
a hint that I do not remember to have seen 
opened and improved by others who have 
written on this subject, though it seems to 
me to carry a great wdght with it How 
can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the soul which is capable of such immense 
perfections, and of receiving new improve- 
ments to all eternity, shall fall away into 
nothing almost as soon as it is created r Are 
«uch abilities made for no purpose? A brute 
arrives at a point of perfection that he can 
never pass: in a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of: and were he 
to live ten thousand more, would be the 
same thing he is at present Were a hu- 
man soul thus at a stand in her accomplish- 
ments, were her faculties to be full blown, 
and incapable of further enlargements, I 
could imagine it might fall away insensi- 
bly, and drop at once into a state of anni- 
hilation. But can we believe a thinking 
bdng, that is in a perpetual progress of im- 
|>rovements, and travelling on firom perfec- 
tion to perfection, after having just looked 
abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of his infinite good- 
ness, wisdom, and power, must perish at 
her first setting out, and in the beginning 
of her inquiries? 

A man, conadered only in his present 
state, seems only sent into the world to pro- 
pagate his kind. He provides himself with 
a successor, and immediately quits his post 
to make room for him. 
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fltoedem alterius, velut unda mperrenlt midain. 
Bbr.Lib.3.EpLii.l75. 

Heir crowds beir, u in a rollinc flood 

Wav« UI|M W1V9. CtMck, 



He does not seem bom to enby life, but * 
to deliver it down to others. This is not 
surprising to consider in animals, which are 
formed for our use, and can finish their bu- 
siness in a short life. The silk-worm, after | 
having spun her task, lays her eges and | 
dies. But a man can never have taken in 
his full measure of knowledge, has not time 
to subdue his passions, establish his soul in 
virtue, and come up to the perfection of 
his nature, before ne is hurried off the 
staee. Would an infinitely wise Being make 
sucn glorious creatures tor so mean a pur- 
pose? Can he delight in the production of 
such abortive intelligences, such short-lived • 
reasonable beings? Would he give us ta- 
lents that are not to be exerted? Capaci- 
ties that are never to be gratified? How 
can we find that wisdom, which shines 
through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only 
a nursery for the next, and believing that 
the several generations of rational crea- 
tures, which rise up and disappear in such 
quick successions, are only to receive their 
first rudiments of existence here, and af- 
terwards to be transplanted into a more 
friendly climate, where they may spread 
and flourish to all eternity. 

There is not, in my opinion, a more 
pleasing and triumphant consideration in 
religion than this, of the perpetual pro- 
gress yrhich the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriv- 
mg at a period in it To look upon the soul 
as going on firom strength to strength; to 
consider that she is to ahine for ever with 
new accessions of glory, and brighten to all 
eternity; that she will be still adding vir- 
tue to virtue,' and knowledge to knowledge; 
carries in it something wonderfully agree- 
able to that ambition which is natural to 
the mind of man. Nay, it must be a pros- 
pect pleasing to God himself, to see his 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him by greater de- 
grees of resemblance. 

Methinks this single consideration of the 
progress of a finite spirit to perfection, will 
DC sufficient to extinguish all envy in infe- 
rior natures, and all contempt in superior. 
That cherubim, which now appears as a 
God to a human soul, knows very well that 
the period will come about in eternity, when ^ 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he 
himself now is: nay, when she shall look 
down upon that degree of perfection, as 
much as she now tails short of it It is 
true the higher nature still advances, and ^ 
by that means preserves his distance and 
superiority in the scale of being; but he 
knows that how high soever the station is 
of which he stands possessed at present, the 
inferior nature will at length mount up to it, 
and shine forth in the same degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration 
may we look into our own souls, where 
there are such hidden stores of virtue and 
knowledge, such inexhausted sources of 
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perfection? We know not yet what we 
shall be, nor will it ever enter into the 
heart of man to conceive the glorythat will 
be always in reserve for him. The soul, 
considered with its Creator, is like one of 
^ those mathematical lines that may draw 
nearer to one another for all eternity with- 
out a possibility of touching it: and can 
there oe a thought so transporting, as to 
consider ourselves in these perpetual ap- 
proaches to Him, who is not only the 
standard of perfection but of happiness. 



No. IIZ] Monday, Juiy 9, iril, 

Ttftm . PfUtag, 

Firat, in obedience to tby eoontrf*! rites. 
Worship tb* immortal gode. 

I AM always very well pleased with a 
coimtry Sunday, and think, if keeping holy 
the seventh day were only a human insti- 
tution; it would be the blest method that 
could have been thought of for the polish- 
ing and civilizing of mankind. It is certain 
the country people would soon degenerate 
into a kiAd ot savages and barbarians, were 
there not such frequent returns of a stated 
time, in which the whole village meet to- 
^^ gether with their best faces, and in their 
^ cleanliest habits, to converse with one an- 
other upon indifferent subjects, hear their 
duties explained to them, and join together 
in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday 
clears away the rust of the whole week, not 
only as it refreshes in their minds the notions 
of religion, but as it puts both the seyes upon 
appearing in their most agreeable forms, 
and exerting all such qualities as are apt 
to give them a figure in the eye of the vil- 
lage. A country fellow distinguishes him- 
self as much in the churchyard, as a citizen 
does upon the Change, the whole parish- 
politics being generally (tiscussed in that 
|)lace either after sermon or before the bell 
rings. 

• My friend Sir Roger being a good church- 
man, has beautified the inside of his church 
with several texts of his own choosing. He 
has likewise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, 
and railed in the communion-table at his 
own expence. He ha&pflen told me,^t^t 
r at his coming to his estate he found his pa- 
rishioners very irregular; a^iJthat in order 
to make them kneel and join in the re- 
sponses, he gave every one of them a has- 
sock and a common-prayer-book: and at 
the same time employed an itinerant sing- 
ing-master, who goes about the country for 
that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the 
tunes of the Psalms; upon which they now 
very much value themselves, and indeed 
outdo most of the country churches that I 
have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole 
congregation, he keeps them in very good 
order, and wiH snlFer nobody to deep m it 



beades himself; for if by chance he has 
been surprised into a short nap at sermon, 
upon recovering out of it he stands up and 
looks about him, and if he sees any body 
else nodding, either wakes them himselx, 
or sends his servants to them. Several 
other c^ the old knight's particularities 
break out upon these occasions. Sometimes 
he will be lengthening out a verse in the 
singing Psalms, half a minute after the rest 
cf the congregation have done with it; some- 
times when he is pleased with the matter 
of his devotion, he pronounces 'Amen/ 
three or finir times to the same prayer; 
and sometimes stands up when every body 
else is upon their knees, to count the con* 
gregation, or see if any of his tenants are 
missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to 
hear my old friend, in the midst oi the ser- 
vice, calling out to one John Matthews to 
mind what he was about, and not disturb 
the congregation. This John Matthews it 
seems is remarkable for beinj^ an idle fel- 
low, and at that time was kickm^ his heels 
•for his diveraon. This authontv of the 
knight, though exerted in that oda manner 
which accompanies him in all circumstances 
of life, has a very good effect upon the pa- 
rish, who are not polite enough to see any 
thing ridiculous in his behaviour; besides 
that the general good sense and worthiness 
of his character make his friends observe 
these little singularities as foils that rather ^ 
set off than blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody 
presumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of 
the church. The knight walks down from 
his seat in the chancel between a double 
row of his tenants, that stand bowing to 
him on each side: and every now and tnen 
inquires how such a one's wife, or mother, 
or son, or father do, whom he does not see 
at church; which is understood as a secret 
reprimand to the person that is absent 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon 
a catechising day, when Sir Roger has been 

£ leased with a boy that answers well, he 
as ordered a Bible to be given him next 
day for his encouragement; and sometimes 
accompanies it with a fiitch of bacon to his 
mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five 
pounds a year to the clerk's place; and that 
ne may encourage the young tellows to make 
themselves perfect in the church-service, 
iias promised upon the death of the present 
incumbent, who is very old, to bestow it 
according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger 
and his chapl^n, and their mutual concur- 
rence in doing good, is the more remarka- 
ble, because Sie very next viDage is famous 
for the differences and contentions that rise 
between the parson and the 'squire, who 
live in a perpetual state of war. The par- 
son is always preaching at the '^uire; and 
the 'squire, to be revenged on the parson, 
never comes to church. The 'squire has 
made all his tenanU atheists and tythe- 
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stealers; while the parson instracts them 
every Sunday in the dignity of his order, 
and insinuates to them, in almost every ser- 
mon, that he is a better man than his pa- 
tron. In short, matters have come 'to such 
an extremity, that the 'squire has not said 
his prayers either in public or private this 
halfyear; and that the parson threatens 
him, if he does not mend his manners, to 
pray for him in the face of the whole con* 
grepation. 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent 
m the country, are very fatal to the ordi- 
nanr people; who are so used to be dazzled 
witn riches, that they pay as much defer- 
ence to the understanding of a man of an 
estate, as of a man of leammg; and are very 
hardly brought to regard any truth, *iow 
important soever it may be, that is preached 
to them, when they know there are several 
men of five hundred a year who do not be- 
lieve it L, 



Na 113.] Tuesday, July 10, 1711. 

— Herent inflxi pectora vultus. 

Fir/. JEn, It. 4. 
Her looks were deep imprinted in tai> heart. 

In my first description of the company in 
which 1 pass most ot mjr time, it may be re- 
membered, that I mentioned a great afflic- 
tion which ray friend Sir Roger had met with 
in his youth; which was no less than a disap- 
pointment in love. It happened this even- 
mg, that we fell into a veiy pleasing walk 
at a distance from his house. As soon as 
we came into it, « It is,* quoth the good old 
man looking round him with a smile, * very 
I hard, that any part of my land should be 
I settled upon one who has used me so ill as 
I the perverse widow did; and yet I am sure 
I could not see a sprig of any bough d[ this 
whole walk of trees, but I should reflect 
upon her and her severity. She has cer- 
tainly the finest hand of any woman in the 
world. You are to know, this was the place 
wherein I used to muse upon her; and by 
that custom I can never come into it, but 
the same tender sentiments revive in my 
mind, as if I had actually walked wiUi that 
beautiful creature under these shades. I 
have been fool enough to carve her name 
on the bark of several of these trees; so un- 
happy is the condition of men in love, to 
attempt the removing of their passion bv 
the methods which serve only to imprint it 
deeper. She has certainly the finest hand 
of any woman in the world.* 

Here followed a profound silence; and I 
was not displeasea to observe my friend 
falline so naturally into a discourse, which 
I had ever before taken notice he indus- 
triously avoided. After a very lone pause, 
he entered upon an account of this great 
circumstance in his life, with an air which 
I thought raised my idea of him above what 
I had ever had before; and gave me the 
picture of that cheerful mind of his, before 



it received that stroke which has ever nnce 
affected his words and actions. But he went 
on as follows. 

•I came to my estate in my twenty- 
second year, and resolved to follow the step& 
of the most worthy of my ancestors who 
have inhabited this spot of earth before me,, 
in all the methods of hospitality and good 
neighbourhood, for the sake ot my fame; 
and in country sports and recreations, for 
the sake of my health. In my twentir-third 
year I was obuged to serve as sheriff of the 
county; and in my servants, officers, and 
whole equipage, indulged the pleasure of a 
young man (who did not think ill of his own 
person,) in taking that public occasion of 
showing my figure and oehaviour to ad- 
vantage. You may eaaly imi^ne to your- 
self what appearance I made, who am 
pretty tall, nd well, and was very well 
dressed, at the head of a whole county, 
with music before me, a feather in my hat, 
and my horse well bitted. I can assure 
vou, I was not a little pleased with the 
kind looks and glances I nad from all the 
balconies and wmdows as I rode to the hall 
where the assizes were held. But when 
I came there, a beautiful creature, in a 
widow's habit, sat in court to hear the event 
of a cause concerning her dower. This 
commanding creature, f who was bom for 
the destruction of all who behold her,) put 
on such a resignation in her countenance, 
and bore the whispers of all around the 
court with such a pretty uneasiness, I war- 
rant you, and then recovered herself from 
one eye to another, until she was perfectly 
confused by meeting something so wistful 
in all she encountei«d, that at last, with a 
murrain to her, she cast her bewitching 
eye upon me. I no socner met it but I 
bowed like a great surprised booby; and 
knowing her cause was to be the first which 
came on, I cried, like a great captivated 
calf as I was, " Make way for the defend- 
ant's witnesses." This sudden partiality 
made all the county immediately see the 
sheriff also was become a slave to the fine 
.widow. —During the time her cause was 
upon trial, she oehaved herself, I warrant 
you, with such a deep attention to her 
business, took opportunities to nave littic 
billets handed to her counsel, then would 
be in such a pretty confusion, occaaoned, 
you must know, by acting before so much 
company, that not only l, but the whole 
court was prejudiced in her favour; and all 
that the next heir to her husband had to 
urge, was thought so groundless and frivo- 
lous, that when it came to her counsel to 
reply, there was not half so much said as 
eveiy one beffldesin the court thought he 
could have urged to her advanUge. You 
must understand, sir, this perverse woman 
is one of those unaccountable creatures that 
secretly rejoice in the admiration of men, 
but indulge themselves in no further con- 
sequences. Hence it is that she has ever 
had a traio of Mlmizen^ and she removes 
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from her slaves in town to those in the 
country, accordmg to the seasons of the 
jrear. She is a reading lady, and far gone 
in the pleasures of fhendsnip. She is al- 
ways accoropanied by a conndant, who is 
witness to her daily protestations against 
our sex, and consequently a bar to her first 
steps towards love, upon the strength of 
her own maxims and declarations. 

* However, I must needs say, Uiis accom- 
plished mistress of mine has distinguished 
me above the rest, and has been known to 
declare Sir Rqger de Coverley was the 
tamest and most humane of all the brutes 
in the country. I was told she said so by 
one who thought he rallied me; and upon 
the strength of this slender encourage- 
ment of being thought least detestable, I 
made new liveries, new-paired my coach- 
horses, sent them all to town to be bitted, 
and taught to throw their legs well, and 
move altogether, before I pretended tp 
cross the country, and wait upon her. As 
soon as I thought my retinue suitable to the 
character of my fortune and youth, I set 
out from hence to make my addresses. 
The particular skill of this lady has ever 
been to inflame vpur wishes, and yet com- 
mand respect To make her mistress of 
this art, she has a greater share of know- 
ledge, wit, and good sense, than is usual 
even among men of merit Then she is 
beautiful beyond the race of women. If 
you will not let her go on with a certain 
artifice with her eyes, and the skill of 
beauty, she will arm herself with her real 
charms, and strike you with admiration in- 
stead of de^re. It is certain that if you 
were to behold the whole woman, there is 
that dignity in her asi>ect, that composure 
in her motion, that complacency m her 
manner, that if her form makes you hope, 
her merit makes you fear. But then agam, 
she is such a desperate scholar that no 
country gentleman can approach her with- 
out being a jest As I was going to tell 
you, when I came to her house, I was ad- 
mitted to her presence with great civility; 
at the same time she placed nerself to be 
first seen by me in such an attitude, as I 
think you call the postura of a picture, that 
she discovered new charms, and I at last 
came towards her with such an awe as 
made me speechless. This she no sooner 
observed but she made her advantage of it, 
and beean a discourse to me concerning 
love ana honour, as they both are followed 
by pretenders, and the real votaries to 
them. When she discussed these points in 
a discourse, which I verily believe was as 
learned as the best philosopher in Europe 
could posnbly make, she asked me whether 
she was so happy as to fall in with my sen- 
timents on these important particulars. Her 
confidant sat by her, and upon my being 
in the last confusion and silence, tnis ma- 
licious aid of her*s turning to her, says, " I 
am very glad to observe Sir Roger pauses 
upon this subject: and seems resdvcd to 



deliver all his-sentimenUr upon the matter 
when he pleases to speak." They both 
kept their countenances, and after I had 
sat half an hour meditating how to behave 
before such profound casuists, I rose up and 
took my leave. Chance has since that time 
thrown me very often in her way, and she 
as often directed a discourse to me which I 
do not understand. This barbarity has 
kept me ever at a distance from the most 
beautiful object my eyes ever beheld. It is 
thus also she deals with all mankind, and 
you must make love to her, as you would 
conquer the Sphinx, by p<^ng her. But 
were she like other women, and that there 
were any talking to her, how constant must 
the pleasure otthsX man be, who could 

converse with a creature ^But, after all, 

you may be sure her heart is fixed on some 
one or other; and yet I have been credibly 
informed — but who can believe half that i» 
saidl-nafter she had done speaking to me, 
she put her hand to her bosom, and ad- 
justed her tucker. Then she cast her eyes 
a little down, upon my beholding her too 
earnestly. They say sne sings excellently; 
her voice in her ordinary speech has some- 
thing in it inexpressibly sweet You must 
know I dined with her at a public table the 
day after I first saw her, and she helped 
me to some tansy in the eye of all the gen- 
tlemen in the country. She has certsunly 
the finest hand of any woman in the worli 
I can assure you, sir, were you to behold 
her, you would be in the same ccmdition; 
for as her speech is music, her form is an- 
gelic. But I find I grow irregular while I 
am talking of her; but indeed it would be 
stupidity to be unconcerned at such perfec- 
tion. Oh, the excellent creature! she is as 
inimitable to all women as she is inaccessi- 
ble to all men.' 

I found my friend begin to rave, and in- 
sensibly led him towards the house, that 
we might be joined by some other com- 
pany; and am convinced that the widow is 
the secret cause of all that inconsistenor 
which appears in some parts of my friend s 
discourse; though he has so much command 
of himself as not directly to mention her, 
yet according to that of Martial, which one 
knows not now to render into English, 
Dum tacet kanc loquitur, I shall ena this 
paper with that whole epigram, which 
represents with much humour my honest 
friend's condition: 

auicqnid agit Buflif, nihil eit, nisi Ncvia Bvib, 
6i fraudet, ri flet, si taoet, banc ioquitor: 

Oosnat, propinat, poscit, negat, annaft, una eat 
Nevia ; si non sit Nevia, mutua eriL 

Bcfiberit hesterna patri cum luoe aalutem, 
Nevia lux, inquit, Nevia numen, ave. 

Epig. m, 1. L 

* Let RuAia weep, rejoice, ttand, alt, or walk. 
Still he can nothing but of Nevia talk ; 
Let liim eat, drink, ask questions, or diapote^ 
Btill be must speak of Nevia, or be mute. 
He writ to his fktber, ending with this line, 
I am, my lovely Nevia, ever thine.* 
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PaapertatiB pndor et Aiga 

BvT. Lib. 1. Ep. zviii. 94. 



-The dread of qotbing more 



Than to be thoucht necenitoue and poor.— P«p/|r. 

Economy in our affairs has the same 
effect upon our fortunes which good-breed- 
ing has upon our conversation. There is a 
pretending behaviour in both cases, which 
instead of making men esteemed, renders 
them both miserable and contemptible. 
We had yesterday, at Sir Roger's, a set of 
country gentlemen who dined with him: 
and after dinner the glass was taken, 
by those who pleased, pretty plentifully. 
Among others I observed a person of a 
tolerably eood aspect, who seemed to be 
more greedy of liquor than any of the com- 
pany, and yet methought he did not taste 
It with delight As he grew warm, he was 
suspicious of every thing that was said, and 
as he advanced towards being fuddled, his 
humour grew worse. At the same time his 
bitteniess seemed to be rather an inward 
dissatisfaction in his own mind, than any 
dislike he had taken to the company. Upon 
hearing his name, I knew him to oe a gen- 
tleman of a considerable fortune in this 
county, but greatly in debt. What gives 
the unhappy man this peevishness of spirit 
is, that his estate is dipped, and is eating 
out with usury; and yet he has not the 
heart to sell any part of it - His proud 
stomach, at the cost of restless nights, con- 
stant inquietudes, danger of affronts, and 
a thousand nameless inconveniences, pre- 
serves this canker in his fortune, rather 
than it shall be ssud he is a man of a fewer 
hundreds a year than he has been com- 
monly reputed. Thus he endures the tor- 
ment of poverty, to avoid the name of being 
less rich. If you go to his house you see 
great plenty; but served in a manner that 
shows it is all unnatural, and that the mas- 
ter's mind is not at home. There is a cer- 
tain waste and carelessness in the air of 
every thing, and the whole appears but a 
covered indigence, a magnificent poverty. 
That neatness and cheerfulness wnich at- 
tends the table of him who lives within 
compass, js wanting, and exchanged for a 
libertine way of service in all about him. 

This gentleman's conduct, thbugh a very 
common way of management, is as ridicu- 
lous as that officer's would be who had but 
few men under his command, and should 
take the charge of an extent of country 
rather than of a small pass. To pay for, 
personate, and keep in a man's hands, a 
greater estate than he really has, is of all 
others the most unpardonaole vanity, and 
must in the end reduce the man who is 
guilty of it to dishonour. Yet if we look 
round us in any county of Great Britain, 
we shall see many in this fatal error; if 
that may be called by so soft a name, which 
proceeds from a false shame of appearing 
what they really are» when the contraiy 



behaviour would in a short time advance 
them to the condition which they pretend to. 

Laertes has fifteen hundred pounds a 
year, which is mortgaged for six thousand 
pounds; but it is impossible to convince 
him, that if he sold as much as would pay 
off that debt, he would save four shillings 
in the jxmnd,* which he gives for the vanity 
of being the reputed master of it Yet if 
Laertes did this he would perhaps be easier 
in his own fortune; but then Irus, a fellow 
of yesterday, who has but twelve hundred a 
year, would be lus equal. Rather than this 
shall be, Laertes goes on to bring well-bom 
beggars into the world, and every twelve- 
month charges his estate with at least one 
year's rent more by the birth of a child. 

Laertes and Irus are neighbours, whose 
way of living are an abommation to each 
other. I nis is moved by the fear ofpover- 

^ __.^^meuflt Tlimlgh 

e motive of action is of sQ-neiar affinity in 
both, and may be resolved into this, 'that to 
each of them poverty is the greatest of all 
evils,' yet are their manners very widely 
different — Shame of poverty makes Laer- 
tes launch into imnecessary equipage, vain » 
expense, and lavish entertainments. Fear 
of poverty makes Irus allow himself only • 
plain necessaries, appear without a 'ser- 
vant, sell his own com, attend his labour- 
ers, and be himself a labourer. Shame of 
poverty makes Laertes go every day a step 
nearer to it; and fear of poverty stirs up Iru» 
to make every day some further progress 
from it 

These different motives produce the ex- 
cesses which men are guilty of in the neg- ^ 
ligence of and provision for themselves* 
Usury, stock-jobbing, extortion, and op- 
pression, have their seed in the dread of 
want; and vanity, riot, and prodigality, 
from the shame of it: but both these ex- 
cesses are infinitely below the pursuit of a 
reasonable creature. After we have taken 
care to command so much as is necessary 
for maintaining ourselves in the order of 
men suitable to our character, the care of 
superfluities is a vice no less extravanmt, 
than the neglect of necessaries would have 
been before. 

Certaui it is, that they are both out of 
nature, when she is followed with reason 
and good sense. It is from this reflection 
that I always read Mr. Cowley with the ' 
greatest pleasure. His magnanimity is as 
much above that of other considerable men • 
as his understanding; and it is a true dis- 
tinguishing spirit in the elegant author who 
published his works, to dwell so much upon 
the temper of his mind and the moderation 
of his desires. By this means he rendered 
his friend as amiable as famous. That 
state of life which bears the face of poverty 
with Mr. Cowley's great vulgar,f is admi- 



* Via. the land-tax. 

t Hence, ye profiine, I hate ye all. 

Both the great vulgar and the nnall. 

Owhft Pmr. ^BprtM, Od. 9>. L 
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rablf described; and it is no small satisfao 
tion to those of the same turn of desire, that 
he produces the authority of the wisest men 
of the best ajfe of the world, to strengthen 
his opinion of the ordinary pursuits of man- 
kind. 

It would methinks be no ill maxim of 
life, if, according to that ancestor of Sir 
Roger, whom I lately mentioned, every 
man would point to himself what sum he 
would resolve not to exceed. He might by 
this means cheat himself into a tranquillity 
on this »de of that expectation, or convert 
what he should get above it to nobler uses 
than his .own pleasures or necessities. 
This temper of mind would exempt a man 
from an ignorant envy of restless men above 
him, and a mbre inexcusable contempt of 
happy men below him. This would be 
sailing by some compass, living with some 
design; but to be eternally bewildered in 
prospects of future gain, and putting on 
unnecessary armour ag^nst improbable 
blows of fortune, is a mechanic being which 

ihas not good sense for its direction, but is 
carried on by a sort of acquired. insti npL 
towards things below our condderation, ' 
' and unworthy our esteem. It is possible 
that the tranquillity I now enjoy at Sir 
Roger's may have created in me this way 
of thinking, which is so abstracted from 
the common relish of the world: but as I 
am now in a pleasant arbour, surroimded 
with a beautiful landscape, I find no in- 
clination so strong as to continue in these 
mansions, so remote from the ostentatious 
scenes of life; and am at this present wri 
ting, philosopher enough to conclude with 
Mr. Cowley, 



*. If e'er ambition did my fkney cheat, 
With any wish ao mean as to be great ; 
Continue, Heav'n, still tfom me to remove 
The humble bleinnga of that Ufe I love. 
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— ^Ut Bit mens sana in corpore aano. 

Juv. Sat. z. 356. 

Pray for a sound mind in a sound body. 

Bodily hibour is of two kinds, either 
that which a. man submits to for his liveli- 
hood, or that which he undergoes for his 
pleasure.— The latter of them generally 
changes the name of labour for that of 
exercise, but differs only from ordinary 
labour as it rises from another motive. 

A country life abounds in both these 
kinds of labour, and for that reason gives a 
man a greater stock of health, and conse- 
quently a more perfect enjoyment of him- 
^ self, than any other way of life, I consider 
' the body as a system of tubes and elands, 
or, to use a more rustic phrase, a oundle 
of pipes and strainers, fitted to one another 
after so wonderful a manner as to make a 
proper en^e for the soul to work with. 
Tlus descnption does not only comprehend , 



the bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, 
and arteries, but every muscle and every 
ligature, which i& a composition of fibres* 
that are so many imperceptible tubes or 
pipes interwoven on all sides with invisible 
glands or strainers. 

This ^neral idea of a human body, with- 
out considering it in its niceties of anatomy, 
lets us see how absolutely necessary labour 
is for the right preservation of it There 
must be frequent motions and agitations, 
to mix, digest, and separate the juices 
contained in it, as well as to clear and 
cleanse that infinitude of pipes and strain- 
ers, of which it is composed, and to give 
their solid parts a more firm and lasting 
tone. Labour or exercise fe rmen ts the 
humours, casts them into thUP^ proper 
channels, throws off redundancies, and 
helps nature in those secret distributions^ 
without which the body cannot subsist in 
its vigour, nor the soul act with cheerful- 
ness. 

I might here mention the effects which 
this has upon all the faculties of the mind, 
by keeping the understanding clear, the 
ima^ation untroubled, and refining those 
spirits that are necessary for the proper 
exertion of our intellectual faculties, dunng 
the present laws of union between soul and 
body. It is to a neglect in this particular 
that we must ascnbe the spleen which 
is so frequent in men of studious and se- 
dentar}' tempers, as well as the vapours 
to which those of the other sex are so oStesk 
subject. 

Had not exercise been absolutely neces- 
sary for our well-bdng, nature would not 
have made the body so proper for it, by 
giving such an activity to the limbs, and 
such a pliancy to every part, as necessarily 
produce those compressions, extensions, 
contortions, dilatations, and all other kinds 
of motions that are necessary for the pre- 
servation of such a system of tubes and 
glands as has been before mentioned. And 
that we might not want inducements to en- 
gage us in such an exercise of the body as 
is proi>er for its welfare, it is so ordered 
that nothing . valuable 'can be produced 
without it rTot to mention riches and ho- 
nour, even food and raiment are not to be 
come at without the toil of the hands and 
sweat of the brows. Providence fiimi^es 
materials, but expects that we should work 
them up ourselves. The earth must be la- 
boured before it gives its increase, and 
when it is forced into its several products, 
how many hands must they pass through 
before they are fit for use! Manufactures, 
trade, and agriculture, naturally employ 
more than nineteen parts of the species in 
twenty; and as for those who are not 
obliged to labour, by the condition in which 
they are bom, they are more miserable 
than the rest of mankind, unless they in- 
dulge themselves in that voluntary labour 
which goes by the name of exercise. 

My mend Sir Roger has been an inde- 
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fiaitigable man in Duainess of this kind, and 
has nung several parts of his house with 
the trophies of his former labours. The 
wails or his great hall are covered with the 
homa of several kinds of deer that he has 
killed in the chase, which he thinks the 
most valuable furniture of his house, as 
they afibrd him frequent topics of dis- 
course, and show that ne has not been idle. 
At the lower end of the hall is a large 
otter's skin stuffed with hay, which his mo- 
ther ordered to be hungup in that manner, 
and the knight looks upon with great satis- 
faction, because it seems he was but nine 
years old when his dog killed him. A little 
room adjoining to the hall is a kind of ar- 
senal, fiUed with guns of several sizes and 
inventions, with which the knight has made 
great havoc in the woods, and destroyed 
many tliousands of pheasants, partridges, 
and woodcocks. His stable-doors are patch- 
ed with noses that belonged to foxes of the 
knight's own hunting down. Sir Roeer 
showed me one of them that for distinction 
sake has a brass nail stuck through it, 
which cost him about fifteen hours' nding, 
carried him through half a dozen counties, 
killed him a brace of geldings, and lost 
above half his dogs. This the knight looks 
upon as one of the greatest exploits of his 
life. The perverse widow, wnom I have 
given some account of, was the death of 
several foxes; for Sir Roger has told me 
that in the course of his amours he patched 
the western door of his stable. Whenever 
the widow was cruel, the foxes were sure 
to pay for it In proportion as his pasdon 
for the widow abated and old age came 
on, he left off fox-hunting; but a hare is 
not yet safe that nts within ten miles of his 
house. 

There is no kind of exercise which I 
would so recommend to my readers di. both 
sexes as this of riding, as there is none 
which so much conduces to h^th, and is 
every way accommodated to the body, ac- 
cordmg to the idea which I have given of 
it. Doctor Sydenham is very lavish in its 

§ndses; and if the English reader will see 
le mechanical effects of it described at 
length, he may find them in % book pub- 
lished not manv years nnce under the title 
of Medidna tiymntuHca,^ For piy own 
part, when I am in town, for want ot these 
opportunities, I exercise myself an hour 
every morning, upon a dumb-bell that is 
placed in a. comer of my room, and it 
pleases me the moi^ because it does every 
thing I require of it in the most profound 
alence. My landlady and her dai^hters 
are so well acquainted with my hours of 
exercise, that they never come into my 
room to disturb me whilst I am ringing. 

When I was some years younger than I 
am at present, I used to employ myself in 
a more laborious diversion, which I learned 
from a Latin treatise of exercises that is 



written with a mat deal cf erudition:| it 
is there called the •«<«^is*«, or the fighting 
with a man's own shadow, and consists in 
the brandishing of two short sticks grasped 
in each hand, and loaded with plugs of lead 
at either end. This opens the chest, exer- 
cises the limbs, and ^ves a man all the 
pleasure of boxing, without the blows. I 
could wish that several learned men would 
lay out that time which they employ in 
controvernes and disputes about notlun& 
in this method of fighting with their own 
shadows. It might conduce very much to 
evaporate the spleen, which makes them 
uneasy to the public as well as to them- 
selves. 

To conclude,— As I am a compound of 
soul and body, 1 consider myself as obliged 
to a double scheme cf duties; and thixik I 
have not fulfilled the business of the day 
when I do not thus employ the one in la- 
bour and exercise, as well as the other i» 
study and contemplation. L. 
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^Vocat ingenti damon ClthBioB, 

Tayffetiqae canea Vlrg. Gtorg. iii. 

The echoing Mils and chiding bounda invite. 

Those who have searched into human' 
nature observe, that nothing so much shows 
the nobleness of the soul, as that its felicity 
con^sts in action. Every man has such an 
acti^ principle in him, that he ynW. find 
out something to employ himself upon» in 
whatever place or state of life he is posted* 
I have heard of a gentleman who was un- 
der close confinement in the Bastile seven 
years; during which time he amused him- 
self in scattering a few small pins about 
his chamber, gathering them up again, 
and placing them in different figures on 
(he arm of a great chair. He often told his 
JFriends .afterwards, that unless he had 
found out this piece of exercise, he verily 
believed he should have lost his senses. 

After what has been said, I need not in- 
form mv readers, that Sir Roger, with 
whose cnaracter I hope thev are at present 
pretty well acouainted, hiur in his youth 
gone through tne whole course of those 
rural diversions which the country abounds 
in;, and which seem to be extremely well 
suited to that laborious industry a man may 
observe here in a fiu* greater degree than in 
towns and cities. I have before hinted at 
some of my friend's exploits; he has in his 
youthful days taken forty coveys of par- - 
tridges in a season; and tired many a salmon ** 
with a line consisting but of a single hair. 
The constant thanks and good wishes of the 
neighbourhood alwavs attended hinu on ac- 
count of his remarkable enmity Awards 
foxes; having destroyed more^ot those ver- 
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• min \n one year, than it was thought the 
whole county could have produced. In- 
deed the knight does not scruple to own 
among his most intimate friends, that in 
order to estabUsh his reputation this way, 
he has secretly sent for great numbers of 
them out of other counties, which he used 
to turn loose about the countiy by night, 
that he might the better signahze himself 
in their destruction the next day. His hunt- 
ing hone* were the finest and best managed 
in aJl these part& His tenants are still nill 

> of the praises of a gray stone-horse that un- 
hapjnly staked himself several years since, 
and was buried with great solemnity in the 
orchard. 

Sir Roger, beii^ at present too old for 
fox-huntine, to keep himself in action, has 
disposed of his beagles and got a pack of 
ttop-hounds. What these want in speed, 
he endeavours to make amends for by the 
^deepness of their mouths and the variety of 
their notes, which are suited in such a man- 
ner to each other, that the whole cry makes 
Bp a complete concert. He is so nice in this 
t^rticular, that a gentleman having made 
nim a present of a very fine hound the other 
dy, the knight returned it by the servant 
with a ^at many expressions of civility; 
but desired him to tell his master, that the 
dog he had sent was indeed a most excel- 
lent bass, but that at present he only wanted 
a counter-tenor. Could I believe my friend 
had ever read Shakspeare, I should cer- 
tainly conclude he had taken the hint from 
Theseus in the Midsummer Night's Dream : 

* My hounds are brad out of the Spartan kind, 
So flu*d, lo sanded ; and tbeir beads ara hung 
With ean that sweffp away the morniac dew. 
Crook-knee*d and dew-lapc like Thessalian bulls, 
enow in pursuit, but match'd iu mouths like bells. 
Each under each. A cry more tunable 
Was never hallooed to, nor ebeer'd with iioni.'* 

Sir Roger is so keen at this sport that he 
has been out almost every day smce I came 
down; and upon the chaplam's offerine to 
lend me his easy pad, I was prevailea on 
yesterday morning to make one of the com- 
pany. I was extremely pleased as we rid 
along, to observe the general benevolence 
ef allthe neighbourhood towards my friend. 
The farmers* sons thought themselves 
happy if they could open a gate for the 
good old knight as he passed by; which he 
genn^y requited witti a nod or a smile, 
and a kind mquiry after their fathers or 
uncles. 

After we had rid about a iflile from home, 
we came upon a large heath, and the sports- 
men began to beat. They had done so for 
some time, when, as I was at a little dis- 
tance fitnn the rest of the company, I saw 
a hare pop out from a small tiirze-brake 
almost under my horse's feeL I marked 
.the way she took, which I endeavoured to 
make tne company sennble of by extending 
my arm; but to no purpose, till % Roger, 
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who knows that none of my extraordinarr 

motions are insignificant, rode up to me ana 
asked me if puss was gone that way .^ Upon 
my answering yes, he immediately caU^ 
in the d^gs, and put them upon the scent. 
As they were going of!^ I heard one of the 
country-fellows routterii^ to his companion, 
' That 'twas a wonder they had not lost all 
their sport, for want of the silent gentle- 
man's crying. Stole away.' 

This, withmy aversion to leaping hedges, 
made me withdraw to a rising ground, from 
whence I could have the pleasure of the 
whole chase, without the fatigue of keeping 
in with the hounds. The hare immediately 
threw them above a mile behind her; but I 
was pleased to find, that instead of running 
straight forwards, or, in hunter's language, 
•flying ttie country,' as I was afraid she 
might have done, she wheeled about, and 
described a sort of circle round the hill» 
where I had taken my station, in such a 
manner as gave me a very distinct \iew of 
the sport Icould see her first pass by, and 
the dogs some time afterwards, unravelling 
the whole track she had made, and follow- 
ing her through aH her doubles. I was at 
the same time delighted in observing that 
deference which the rest of the pack paid 
to each particular hound, according to the 
character he had acquired among thenu 
If they were at a fault, and an old hound of "^ 
reputation opened but once, he was imme- 
diately followed by the whole cry; while a 
raw dog, or one who was a noted liar, might 
have ydped his heart out without bemg 
taken notice o£ 

The hare now, after having squatted two 
or three times, and been put up again as 
often, came still nearer to the place where 
she was at first started. The dogs pursued 
her, and these were followed by the ioUy 
knight, who rode upon a white geldings 
encompassed by his tenants and servants,, 
and cheering his hounds with all the gaiety 
of five-and-twenty. One of the sportsmen 
rode up to me, and told me that he was 
sure the chase was almost at an end, be* 
cause the old dogs, which had hitherto lain 
behind, now headed the pack. The fellow 
was in the ^ht Our hare took a large 
field just under us, followed by the fiill cry 
in view. I must confess the brightness ot 
the weather, the cheerfulness of every thine 
around me, the chiding of the hound^ which 
was returned upon us m a double echo from 
two neighbounng hills,, with tlie hallooing 
of the sportsmen, and the sounding of the 
horn, lifted my ^iriti into a most lively 

fleasMre, which 1 freely indulged because 
was sure it was innocent If 1 was under 
9My concem, it was on the account of the 
poor hare, that was»now quite spent, and 
almost witlun the reach of her enemies; 
when the huntsman gettine forward, threw 
down his pole before the oogsw They were 
now withm eight yards of that game which 
they had been pursuing for almost as many 
hours; yet on the signal before-mentioned 
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they all made a sodden stand, and though 
they continued opening as much as before, 
durst not once attempt to pass beyond the 
Jjole. At the same time Sir Roger rode for- 
vajd) and alighting, took up the hare in 
his arms; which he soon after delivered up 
to one of his servants with an order, if she 
eoold be kept alive, to let her go in his great 
orchard; where it seems he has several of 
these prisoners of war, who live together in 
a very comfortable captivity. I was highly 
pleased to see the discipline of the pack, 
and the good^nature or the knight, who 
could not nnd in his heart to murder a crea- 
ture that had given him so much diversion. 

As we were returning home, I remem- 
'bered that Monsieur Paschal, in his most 
excellent discourse on the Misery of Man, 
tells us, that all our endeavours after great- 
ness proceed from nothing but a desire of 
being surrounded by a multitude of persons 
and affairs that may hinder us from looking 
into ourselves, which is a view we cannot 
bear. He afterwards goes on to show that 
our love of sports comes from the same rea- 
son, and is particularly severe upon hunting. 
•What,* says he, 'unless it be to drown 
though^ can make theiti throw away so 
much time and pains upon a silly animal, 
which they might buy cheajjer in the mar- 
ket?' The foregoing reflection is certainly 
just, when a man suffers his whole mind to 
De drawn into his sports, and altogether 
loses himself in the woods; but does not 
affect those who propose a far more lauda- 
ble end from this exercise, I mean the pre- 
servation €i health, and keeping all the 
organs of the soul in a condition to execute 
her orders. Had that incomparable person, 
whom I last quoted, been a little more in- 
dulgent to himself in this pdnt, the world 
might probably have enjc^ed him much 
longer; whereas through too great an ap- 
plication to his studies in his youth, he con- 
Jtracted that ill habit of body, which, after 
la tedious sickness, carried him off in the 
^fortieth year of his age; and the whole his- 
tory we have of his life till that time, is but 
one continued account of the behaviour of 
a noble soul struggling under innumerable 
pains and ^Stempers. 

For my own part, I intend to hunt twice 
a week auring my stay with Sir Rojger; and 
shall prescribe the moderate use oTthis ex- 
ercise to all my country friends, as the best 
kind of physic fbr mending a bad constitu- 
tion, and preserve a good one. 

r cannot do this hetter, than In the fol- 
lowing lines out of Mr. Dryden : 

• The tnt fliyiidani hy Mmmdbrwin made ; 
Ezeen begao, and BloUi malalsa the trad* 
By eliaae our long-liv'd flitliera earned Uwir fbod; 
T6il atrung the nerves, and onrifled the blood; 
Bat we their eona, a pamperd race of men, 
An dwindled down to tbraeaenre yeara and tea. 
Better to hont In fielda fbr health unbooght. 
Than fee the doctor fbr a naaaeoui draoftat. 

(The wiee Ibr erne OB eieroiee dspend : 
God never made taia work Ar nun tp mend.* 
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Ipai aibi iomnia AngwafL—Firg. Ed. riii. 10& 

With voluntary dreama they cheat their minda 

There are some opinions in which a man 
should stand neuter, without engaging his 
assent to one fflde or the other. Such a 
hovering faith as this, which refuses to set- 
tle upon any determination, is absolutely 
necessary in a mind that is careful to avoid ^ 
errors and prepossessions. When the argu- 
ments press equally on both sides in mat- 
ters that are mdifferent to us, the safest 
method is to gjive up ourselves to neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I con- 
aider the subject of witchcraft When I 
hear the relations that are made from all 
parts of the world, not only from Norway, 
and Lapland, from the East and West la- 
dies, but from every particular nation in 
Europe, I cannot foroear thinking that ^ 
there is such an intercourse and commerce ^ 
with evil spirits, as that which we express 
by the name of witchcraft But when I 
consider that the i^orant and creduloiia 
parts of the world abound most in these re- 
lations, and that the persons among us who 
are supposed to engage in such an uifemal 
commerce, are people of a Weak under- 
standing and crazed imagination, and at the 
same time reflect upon the many impos- 
tures and delusions or this nature that have 
been detected in all ages, I endeavour to 
suspend my belief till I hear more certain, 
accounts than any which have yet come to 
my knowle^^ In short, when I consider 
the (]^ue8tion, whether there are such per- 
sons m the world as those we call witcncs, 
m^r mind is divided between the two opposite 
opinions, or rather (to speak my thoughts 
freely) I believe in general that there is, j 
and has been, such a thing as witchcraft; ( 
but at the same time can give no credit to j 
any particular instance of it 

I am engaged in this speculation, by some 
occurrences that I met with yesterday, 
which I shall give my reader an account of 
at large. As i was walking with my friend 
Sir Roger by the side of one of his woods, 
an old woman applied herself to me for my • 
charity. Her dress and figure put me in 
mind of the following description m Otwayj — 

* In a doie lane aa I punnied ny jonmey, ' 
•f i|^d a wrinkled bag, with ace grown douUa, 
Picking dry eticks, and nnimbling to hemlf. 
Her eyea with scalding rheum were aaU'd and red ; 
Gold palay shook her head ; her hands seem'd wtttoTd ; 
And on her crooked shoiUdere had she wrapt 
nie tattered remnant of an okl striped hanging, . . 
Which eerved to keep her oarcase from the cold. 
So there waa nothing of a piece about her. 
Bar lower weeda were all o'er coarsely pateh'd 
With dilTrent coloured rags, black, red. white, ydlow. 
And seemed to speak variety of wretetodnesa.* 

As I was musing on this descripti<9n, and 
comparing it with the object before me, the 
knight told me, that this very old woman 
hadthe reputation of a witch all over tha 
country^ wX her lipa wer e obse rved to be 
always m netion^ and* that Uicic. ww nota 
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switch' about her house which her neigh- 
boars did not believe had carried her seve- 
ral hundreds of mites. If she chanced to 
stumble, they always found sticks or straws 
that lay in the fig;ure of a cross before her. 
If she made any mistake at church, and 
cried Amen in a wrong place, they never 
foiled to conclude that she was sajing her 
prayers backwards. There was not a maid 
m ue parish that would take a pin of her, 
though she should offer a bag of money with 
it She goes by the name of Moll White, 
and has made the country ring with several 
imaginary exploits that are palmed upon 
her. If the oairy-maid does not make her 
butter come so soon as she would have it, 
Moll White is at the bottom of the chum. 
If a horse sweats in the stable, Moll White 
has been upon liis back. If a hare makes 
an unexpected escape from the hounds, the 
huntsman curses Moll White. 'Nay,' says 
Sir Roger, * I have known the master of the 
pack, upcm such an occasion, send one of 
his servants to see if M6U White had been 
out that morning.' 

This account raised my curioaty so far 
that I bc^3ged my friend Sr Roger to go 
with me mto her hovel, which stood in a 
solitary comer under the side of the wood. 
Upon our first entering. Sir Roger winked 
to me, and pointed at something that stood 
behind the aoor, which, upon looking that 
way, I fomid to be an old oroom-staff. At 
the same time he whispered me in the ear 
to take notice of a tabby cat that sat in the 
chimney comer, which, as the old knight 
told me, lay under as bad a report as Moll 
White herself; for beades that Moll is said 
often to accompany her in the same shape, 
the cat is reportea to have spoken twice or 
thrice in her life, and to have played seve- 
ral pranks above the capacity of an ordi- 
nary cat. 

I was secretly concerned to see human 
nature in so much wretchedness and dis- 
grace, but at the same time could not for- 
bear smUing to hear Sir Roger, who is a 
little puzzl&i about the old woman, advis- 
ing her as a histice of the peace to avoid all 
communicatKm with the devil, and never to 
hurt any of ber* neighbours' cattle. We 
concluded our visit with a bounty, which 
was. very acceptable. 

In our return home Sir Roger told m^. 
that old MoU had been often brought be- 
fore him for making cldldren spit pms, and 
giving maids the night-mare; and that the 
country people would be tossing her into 
a ^aaa and trying experiments with her 
every day, if it was not for him and his 
chaplain. 

I have since found upon inquiry, that Sir 
Roger was several times staggered with the 
reports that had been brought him concern- 
ing this old woman, and would frequently 
have bound her over to the county sessions^ 
had not his chaplain with much ado per- 
suaded him to the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this 



account, because I hear there is scarce a vil* 
la^e in England that has not a Moll White 
in It, When an old woman begins to doat> 
and grow chargeable to a parish, she is gene^ 
rally turned into a witch, and fiUs the whole 
country with extravagant fancies, imaci* 
nary distempers, and terrifying dreams, in 
the mean time, the poor wretdi that is the 
innocent occasion of so many evils, begp^ 
to be frighted at herself, uid sometimes 
confesses secret commerces and fiamiUari- 
ties that her imagination forms in a delirious 
old age. This frequently cuts off charity 
from the greatest objects of compasaon, 
and inspires people with a malevolence to* 
wards those poor decrepid parts of our spe- 
cies in whom human nature is de£Eu:ed oy 
infirmity and dotage. L. 
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Heret latwi lethalii niado. 

Firg, JKn. iv. 73. 
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Sticki in liif lide, and rankles in hi« heart. 

This agreeable seat is surrounded with 
so many pleasing walks, which are struck 
out of a wood, m the midst of which the 
house stands, that (Hie can hardly ever be 
weary of rambling from one labynnth of de- 
light to another. To one used to live in a 
city the charms of the country are so ex- 
quisite, that the mind is lost in a certain 
transport which raises us above ordinary 
life, and yet is not strong enoueh to be in- 
consistent with tranouillity. This state of 
mind was I in, ravisned with the murmur *^ 
of waters, the whisper of breezes, the sing- ^ 
ing of birds; and whether I looked up to 
the heavens, down on the earth, or turned 
to the prospects around me, still stmck 
with new sense of pleasure; when I found 
by the voice of my friend, who walked by 
me, that we had insensibly strolled into the 
grove sacred to the widow. • This woman,* 
says he, * is of all others the most uninteUi- 

§iDle; she either designs to marry, or she 
oes not What is the most perplexing of 
all is, that she does not either say to her 
lovers she has any resolution against that 
condition of life in general, or that she ba-- 
nishes them; but, conscious of her own 
merit, she permits their addresses, Ti^thout 
fear cf any ill consequence, or want of re- 
spect, from their rage or despair. She has 
that in her aspect^ agunst which it is im- 
possible to offend. A man whose thoughts 
are constantly bent upon so agreeable an 
object, must be excuaed if the ordinary oc- 
currences in conversation are below his 
attention, I call her indeed perverse, but, 
alas! why do I call her so? Because her 
superior merit is such, that I cannot ajj- 
proach her without awe, that my heart is 
checked by too much esteem: I am anpry 
that her charms are not more accessible,,' 
that I am more inclined to worship than 
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7 salute her. How often have I wished hev 
^.^^Qnhappjy, that I might have an opportunity 
of serving her? and how often troubled in 
that very imagination, at giving her the 
pain of being obliged? Well, I have led a 
miserable life in secret upon her account; 
but fancy she would have condescended to 
have some regard for me, if it had not been 
for that watchful animal her confidant 

• Of all persons under the sun, * (continued 
he, calling me by name,) «be sure to set a 
mark upon confidants: Uiey are of all peo- 
ple the most impertinent. What is most 
pleasant to observe in them, is, that they 
assume to themselves the merit of the per- 
sons whom they have in their custody. 
Orestilla is a great fortune, and in wonder- 
ful danger of surprises, therefore fiill of 
suspicions of the least indifierent thing, 
pai^cularly careful of new acquaintance, 
and of growing too familiar with the old. 
Themista, her favourite woman, is every 
whit aS careful of whom she speaks to, and 
what she says. Let the ward be a beauty, 
her confidant shall treat you with an air of 
distance; let her be a fortune, and she as- 
sumes the suspicions behaviour of her friend 
and patroness. Thus it is that very many 
of our unmarried women of distinction are 
to all intents and purposes married, except 
the consideration of different sexes. They 
are directly under the conduct of their whis- 

Serer; and think they are in a state of free- 
om, while they can prate with one of these 
attendants of all men in general, and stUl 
avoid the man they most like. You do not 
see one heiress in a himdred whose fate 
does not turn upon this drcumstance of 
choosing a confidant. Thus it is that the 
lady is addressed to, presented and flattered, 
only by proxy, in her woman. In my case, 
how is it posnble that . ' Sir Roger was 
proceeding in his harangue, when we heard 
the voice of one speaking very importu- 
nately, and repeating these words, * What, 
not one smile !' We followed the sound till 
we came close to a thicket, on the other side 
of which we saw a young woman sitting as 
it were in a personated sullenness just over 
a transparent fountain. Opposite to her 
stood Mr. William, Sir Roger's master of 
the game. The knight whispered me, 
^Hist, these are lovers.' The huntsman 
looking earnestly at the shadow of the young 
mmden in the stream, * Oh thou dear pic- 
ture, if thou couldst remain there in the ab- 
sence of that fair creature whom you repre- 
sent in the water, how willingly could I 
stand here satisfied for ever, without trou- 
bling my dear Betty heraelf with any men- 
tion of her unfortunate William, whom she 
is angry with! But, alas! when she pleases 
to be gone, thou wilt also vanish Y et 

let me talk to thee while thou dost stay. 
Tell my dearest Betty thou dost not more 
depend upon her, than does her William: 
her absence will make away with, me as 
"^ell as thee. If she offers to remove thee, 
I will jump into these waves to lay hold on 



thee; herself, her own dear peraoD, I must 
never embrace again. *-Still. do you hear 
me without one smile— -It is too much to 
bear.' — He had no sooner spoke these 
words, but he made an offer of throwing 
himself into the water; at which his mis* 
tress started up, and at the next instant 
he jumped across the fountain, and met her 
in an embrace. She, half recovering from 
her fright, said in the most charming voice 
imaginable, and with a tone of complaint, 
*I thought how well you would drown 
yourself. No, no, you will not drown your- 
self till you have taken your leave of Susan 
Holiday.' The huntsman, with a tender- 
ness that spoke the most passionate love, 
and with his cheek close to hers, whispered 
the softest vows cf fidelity in her ear, and 
cried, * Do not, my dear, believe a ,word 
Kate Willow says; she is spiteful, and 
makes stories, because she loves to hear 
me talk to herself for your sake.'— •* Look 
you there,' quoth Sir Roger, •do you see 
there, all mischief comes from confidants! 
But let us not interrupt them; the maid is 
honest, and the man dares not be otherwise, 
for he knows I loved her father: I will in- 
terpose in this matter, and hasten the wed- 
ding. Kate Willow is a witty mischievous 
wench in the neighbourhood, who was a 
beauty; and makes me hope I shall see the 
perverse widow in her condition. She was 
so flippant with her answers to all the ho- 
nest tdlows that came near her, and so very 
vain of her beauty, that she has valued her- 
self upon her charms till they are ceased. 
She therefore now makes it her bumness to 
prevent other young women from being 
more discreet than she was herself: how- 
ever, the saucy thing said, the other day, 
well enouB^h, ** Sir Roger and I must make 
a match, for we are both despised by those * 
we loved." The hussy has a great deal of 
power wherever she comes, and has her 
share of cunning. 

•However, when I reflect upon this 
woman, I do not know whether in the main 
I am the worse for having loved her; when- 
ever she is recalled to my imagination mv 
youth returns, and I feel a forgotten warmtn 
in my veins. This affliction in my lile has 
streaked all my conduct with a softness, of 
which I should otherwise have been inca- 
pable. It is owing, perhaps, to this dear 
image in my heart that I am apt to relent, 
that I ea^y forgive, and that many desira- 
ble thines are grown into my temper, which 
I should not have arrived at by better mo- 
tives than the thought of being one day 
hers. I am pretty well satisfied such a 
passion as I have had is never well cured; 
and between you and me, I am often apt to 
imagine it has had some whimsical effect 
upon my brain; for I frequentiy find that in 
my most serious discourse I let fall some 
comical familiarity of speech or odd phrase 
that makes the company laugh. However, 
I cannot but allow she is a most excellent 
woman* When she is in the country, I 
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watraht she does not run into dories, but 
I reads upon tUe nature of plants; she has a 
g^ass bee-hive, and comes into the earden 
out of books to see them work, and observe 
the policies of their commonwealth. She 
understands every thing. I would give ten 
pounds to hear her argue with my friend 
Sir Andrew Freeport about trade. No, 
no, for all she looks so innocent, as it were, 
take my word for it she is no fboL * T. 



Na 119.] Tuesday, July 17, 1711. 

Urbem qnam dieunt BoDtm, MeliboM, puUvi 

Btttltttfl Qfo huk noetn •imilem- 

Firg. Ed. i. ». 
The city men call Rome, unskllflil clown, 
I tboof ht raeembled thie oar humUe town. 

The first and most obvious reflections 
which arise in a lAan who changes the city 
for the country, are upon the different man- 
ners of the people whom he meets with in 
those two different scenes of life. By man- 
ners I do not mean morals, but behaviour 
and good-breeding, as they show them- 
selves in the town and in the country. 

And here, in the first place, I must ob- 
serve a very p-eat revolution that has 
happened in this article of good-breeding. 
Several obli^ng deferences, condescensions, 
and submissions, with many outward forms 
and ceremonies that accompany them, were 
first of all broueht up among the politer 
part of mankind, who lived in courts and 
cities, and distinguished themselves from 
the rustic part of the species (who on all 
occasions acted bluntly and naturally) by 
such a mutual complaisance and intercourse 
of civilities. These forms of conversation 
by degrees multiplied and grew trouble- 
some; the modish world found too great a 
constraint in them, and have therefore 
thrown most of them a^de. Conversation, 
like the Romish religion, was so encum- 
bered with show and ceremony, that it 
stood in need of a reformation to retrench 
its superfluiUes, and restore it to its natural 
good sense and beauty. At present there- 
fore an unconstndned carriage, and a cer- 
tain openness of behaviour, are the height 
ofgocd-breeding. The fashionable world is 
grown free and easy; our manners sit more 
loose upon us. Nothing is so modish as an 
agreeable negligence. In a word, good- 
breeding shows itself most, where to an 
ordmary eye it appears the least. 

If after this we look on the people of 
mode in the country, we find in them the 
manners of the last age. They have no 
sooner fetched themselves up to the fashions 
of the polite worid, but the town has drop- 
ped them, and are nearer to the first state 
of nature than to those refinements which 
formerly reigned in the court, and still pre- 
vwl in the country. One may now know a 
man that never conversed in the worid, by 
his exc^ of good-breeding. A polite coun- 
try 'squire shall make you as many bows in 



half an hour, as would serve a courtier for 
a week. There is infinitely more to do 
about place and precedency in a meeting 
of justices' wives, than in an assembly <tt 
duchesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesome 
to a man of my tem}>er, who generally take 
the chair that is next me, and walk first or 
last, in the front or in the rear, as chance 
directs. I have known my friend Sir Ro- 
ger'H dinner almost cold before Uie company 
could adjust the ceremonial, and be pre- 
vailed upon to sit down: and have heartily 
pitied my old friend, when I have seen him 
forced to pick and cull his guests as they 
sat at the several parts of his table, that he 
might drink their healths according to their 
respective ranks and qualities. Honest Wm 
Wimble, who I should have thought had 
been altogether uninfected with ceremony, 
^ves me abundance of trouble in this par- 
ticular. Though he has been fishing all the 
morning, he will not help himself at dinner 
until I am served. When we are going out 
of the hall, he runs behind me; and last 
night, as we were walking in Uie fields, 
stopped short at a stile until I came up to 
it, and upon my making agns to him to get 
over, told me with a serious smile, that 
sure I believed they had no manners in Uie 
country. 

There has happened another revolution 
in the point of good-breeding, which relates 
to the conversation among men of mode, . 
and which I cannot but look upon as very ' 
extraordinary. It was certainly one of the 
first distinctions of a well-bred man to ex- « 
press every thing that had the most remote 
appearance of being obscene, in modest 
terms and distant phrases; whilst the clown 
who had no such delicacy of conception and 
expression, clothed his ideas in those plain, 
homely terms that are the most obvious 
and natural. This kind of good-manners 
was perhaps carried to an excess, so as to 
make conversation too stiff, formal, and 
precise: for which reason, (as hypocrisy in 
one age is |;enerally succeeded by atheism 
in another,) conversation is in a great mea- 
sure relapsed into the first extreme; so 
that at present several of our men of the 
town, and particularly those who have been 
polished in France, make use of the most 
coarse uncivilized words in our language, 
and utter themselves often in such a man- 
ner as a clown would blush to hear. 

This infiunous piece of good-breeding, 
which reigns among tiie coxcombs of the 
town, has not yet made its way into the 
country; and as it is imi)068ible mr such an 
irrational way of conversation to last long 
among a people that make any profession 
of rehgion, or show of modesty, ifthe coun- 
try gentiemen get into it, they will certainly 
be left in the lurch. Their good-breedmg 
will come too late to them, and they wiU 
be thought a parcel of lewd clowns, while 
they fancy themselves talking together like 
men of wit and pleasure. 
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As the two points of good-breeding, which 
I have hitherto insisted upon, regard be- 
haviour and conversation, there is a third 
which turns upon dress. In this too the 
country are very much behind-hand. The 
rural bieaux are not yet got out of the fashion 
that took place at the time of the revolu- 
tion, but ride about the country in red coats 
and laced hats, while the women in many 
parts are still trving to outvie one another 
m the height of their head-dresses. 

But a fnend of mine, who is now upon the 
western circuit, having promised to give 
me an account of the several modes and 
fashions that prevail in the different parts 
"of the*nation through which he passes, I 
shall defer the enlarging upon this last 
topic till I have received a letter from him, 
which I expect every post ' L. 



/ Na 120.] Wednesday, July 18, 1711. 

Equidem credo, quia sit divinitus iUis 

Ingenium yirg. Chorg. i. 451. 

—I deem their breasts inspire 
With a divine sa^city. 

My friend Sir Roger is very often merry 
with me upon my passing so much of my 
time among his poultry. He has caught me 
4 twice or thrice looking after a birdVnest, 
and several times sitting an hour or two 
together near a hen and chickens. He tells 
me he believes I am personally acquainted 
with every fowl about his house; calls such 
a particular cock my favourite; and fre- 
quently complains that his ducks and eeese 
have more ot my company than himself 

I must confess I am infinitely delighted 
with those speculations 6£ nature which are 
to be made in a countr}r-Me; and as my 
treading has very much lain among books of 
I natural history, I cannot forbear recollect- 
ing upon this occasion the several remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and 
comparing them with what falls under my 

town observation: the arguments for Provi- 
dence drawn from the natural history of 
animals being m my opinion demonstrative. 

The make of every Kind of animal is dif- 
ferent from that of every other kind: and 
yet there is not the least turn in the muscles 
or twist in the fibres of any one, which does 
not render them more proper for that par- 
ticular animal's way of life than any other 
cast or texture of them would have been. 

The most violent appetites in all crea- 
tures are lust and hunger. The first is a 
perpetual call upon them to propagate their 
luna; the latter to preserve themselves. 

It is astonishing^o conader the different 
degrees of care that descend from the parent 
to the young, so far as is absolutely neces- 
sary for the leaving a posterity. Some crea- 
tures cast their eggs as chance directs them, 
and think of them no farther; as insects and 
several kinds of fish. Others, of a nicer 
frame, find out proper beds to deposit them 
in* and there leave them; «ft the serpent. 
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the croco^e, and ostrich: others hatcli 
their egn^ and tend the birth until it is able 
to shift for itself. 

What can we call the prindple which 6 
directs eveiy different kind <rf bird to ob- 
serve a particular plan in the structure of 
its nest, and directs all the same species to 
work after the same model? It cannot be 
imitation; for though you hatch a crow un- 
der a h^n, and never let it see any of the 
works of its own kind, the nest it makes 
shall be the same, to the laying of a stick, 
with all the other nests of the same species. 
It cannot be reason; for were animals en- 
dowed with it, to as great a degree as man» 
thdr buildings would be as different as ours, 
according to the different conveniences that 
they would jniopose to themselves. 

h '^w^ j^TMit'VaWt^ that the same tern- ^7 
per of weather, which raises this genial 
warmth in animals, should cover the trees 
with leaves, and the fields with grass, for 
their security and concealment, and pro- 
duce such infinite swarms of insects for the 
support and sustenance of their respective 
broods.^ 

Is it not wonderful that the love of the ^ 
parent sEouia be so violent while it lasts, 
and that it should last no longer than is ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the young? 

The violence of tiiis natural love is ex- ^ 
emplified by a very bu^arous experiment; 
which I shall quote at leneth, as I find it in 
an excellent author, and hope my readers 
will pardon the mentioning such an instance 
of cnlelty, because there is nothing can so 
effectually show the strength of that jninci- 
ple in animals of which I am here speaking. 

* A person who was well skUled in dis- 
section opened a bitch, and as she lay in the 
most exquisite tortures, offered her one of 
her young pup^nes, which she immediately 
fell a licking: and for the time seemed in- 
sensible of her own pwn. On the removal 
she kept her eyes nxed on it, and began a 
wailing sort of cry, which seemed rather to 
proceed from the loss of her young one, 
than the sense of her own torments.* 

But notwithstanding this natural love in /^ 
brutes is much more violent and intense 
than in rational creatures, Providence has 
taken care that it should be no loneer trou- 
blesome to the parent than it is usettil to the 
young; for so soon as the wants of the latter 
cease, the mother withdraws her fondness, 
and leaves tiiem to provide for themselves; 
and what is a very remarkable circum- 
stance in this part d instinct, we find that 
the love of the parent may be lengthened 
out b^ond its usual time, if the preserva- 
tion of the species requires it: as we may 
see in birds that drive away their young as 
soon as they are able to get their livefihood, 
but continue to feed them if they are tied to 
the nest, or confined within a cage, or by 
any other means appear to be out of a con* 
dition of supplying their own necessities. 

This natural love is not observed in ani-' ) ) 
mals to ascend from the young to tho parent* 
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which in not at all necenaiy for the con- 
tinuance of the species: nor indeed in rea- 
sonable creatures does it rise in any propor- 
tian» as it spreads itself downward; for in all 
£uniW affection* we find protection granted 
and uvours bestowed, are greater motives 
to love and tenderness^ than safety* benefits, 
or life received, 
f 9k One would wonder to hear sceptical men 
' ^disputing for the reason of animals* and 
telhng us it is only our pride and prejudices 
that will not allow them the use of that 
^ faculty. 

I y. Reason shows itself in all occurrences of 
life; whereas the brute makes no discovery 
of such a talent, but in what immediately 
regards his own preservation or the con- 
nuance of his species Animals in their 
eenerations are wiser than the sons of men; 
out their wisdom is confined to a few par- 
ticulars, and lies in a very narrow compass. 
Take a bnite out of his inst^ict, ana jou 
find him wholly deprived of understandmg. 
To use an instance that comes often under 
observation. 

j tk With what caution does the hen provide 
herself a nest in places unfrequented, and 
free from noise and disturbance! When 
she has laid her em in such a manner 
that she can cover them, what care does 
she take in turning them frequently that 
all parts may part^e of the vital warmth ! 
When she leaves them, to provide for her 
necessary sustenance, how punctually does 
she return before they have time to cool, 
and become incapable of producing an ani- 
mal! In the summer you see her giving her- 
self neater freedoms, and quitting her care 
for above two hours together; but in win- 
ter, when the rigour ra the season would 
clull the principles of life, and destroy the 
young one, she grows more assiduous in her 
attendance, and stays away but half the 
time. When the birth approaches, with 
how much nicety and attention does she 
help the chick to break its prison! not to 
take nodce of her covering it from the in- 
juria of the weather* providing it proper 
nourishm^it, and teaching it to help itself; 
nor to mentiGo her forsaking the nest* if 
after the usual time of reckonmg the young 
one does not make its appearance. A 
^ chymical operation could not be followed 
with greater art ac diligence than is seen 
in the hatching of a chick; thqpgh there are 
many other birds that show an infinitely 
greater sagacity in all the forementioned 
particulars. 

/ r But at the same time the hen, that has 

*^ all this seeming ingenuity (which is indeed 
absdutely necessary for the . propagation 
of the species,) considered in other re- 
spects, is without the least glimmering of 
thought or common sense. She mistakes 
a piece of chalk for an egg, and sits upon 
it m the same manner. She is insensible 
of any increase or diminution in the num- 
ber 01 those she lays. She does not distin- 
goiih between her own and those of an- 



other species; and when the birth appears 
of never so different a bird, wiU chendi it 
for her own. In all these circumstances, 
which do not carnr an immediate regard to 
the subsistence ot herself or her species^ 
she is a very idiot 

There is iK>t, in my opinion* any thing/ ^ 
more mysterious in nature than this in- 
stinct in animals, which thus rises above 
reason and falls infinitcdv short of it. It 
cannot be accounted for Sy any properties 
in matter, and at the same time works 
after so odd a manner, that one cannot think 
it the £eu»ilty of an intellectual being. FOr 
my own part, I look upon it as upon the 
principle of gravitation in bodies, wfiich is «• 
not to oe explained by any known qualities 
inherent in ue bodies themselves, nor from 
the laws of mechanism, but, according to 
the best notions of the greatest phQoao- 
phers, is an immediate impression from tiie 
nrst mover, and the divine energy acting 
in the creatures. ^-^/ ^* 

Na 121.] Thunday, July 19, iriL 

Jovit Qomja pleiia. Fity. Eel. iii. SQL 

All tbiikga are AiU of Jo?«. 

As I was walking this morning in the i 
great yard that belongs to my friend's ' 
country-house, I was wonderfully pleased 
to see the different workings of instmct in a 
hen followed by a brood of ducks. The 
young upon the sight of a pond, immedi- 
ately ran into it; while the step-mother* 
with all imaginable anxiety, hovered about 
the borders of it, to call tiiem out of an 
dement that appeared to her so dai^rou^ 
and destructive. As the different pnnciple 
which acted in these different animals can- 
not be termed reason, so, when we call it « 
Instinct, we mean something we have no 
knowledge oC To me* as I hinted in my 
last paper, it seems the immediate direc- 
tion of Providence, and such an operation 
of the supreme Being, as that which deterw 
mines aU the portions of matter to thei^ 
proper centres. A modem philosopher* 
quoted by Monsieur Bayle in his learned 
Dissertation on the Souls of Brutes, delivers 
the same opinion, though in a bolder form 
of words, where he says, DeuM eat anima 
brutonum, — < God himself is the soul of 
brutes.* Who can tell what to call thati 
seeming sagacity in animals, which directs j 
them to such food as b proper for them* I , 
and makes them naturally avcnd whatever*' 
is noxious or unwholesome? TuUy has ob- 
served that a lamb no soever faUs from its 
mother, but immediately and of its own 
accord it applies itself to the teat. Dam- 
pier, in his Travels, tells us, that when 
seamen are thrown upon any of the un- 
known coasts of America, they never ven- 
ture upon the fruit of any tree, how tempt- 
ing soever it may appear* unless they ob- 
serve that it is marked with the pecking 
of birds; but Ml cd without any fear or 
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apprehennon where the birds here been 

before them. 

^ But notwithstandm^ aiumals have no- 

*^ thing like the use of reaacn, we find in 

them all the lower parts of oar nature, the 

passions and senses, in their greatest 

strength and perfection. And here it is 

worth our observation, that all beasts and 

birds of prey are wonderfully subject to 

aneer, malice, revenge and all the other 

violent passions that may animate ihem in 

search of their proper food; as those that 

l^are incapable at defending themselves, or 

' ^annoyin|^ others, or whose safety lies chiefly 

in their flight, are susqu^ous, fei^fol, and 

apprehen^ve of every thing they see or 

hear: whilst others that are of assistance 

and use to man, have their natures softened 




pond with the make of the body. We do 
not find the fiuy of a lion in so weak and 
defenceless an animal as a lamb; nor the 
meekness of a lamb in a creature so armed 
for battle and assault as the lion. In the 
same manner, we find that particular ani- 
mals have a more or less exquisite riiarp- 
ness and sagacity in those particular senses 
which most turn to their advantage, and 
in which their safety and welfare is the 
most concerned. 
A ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ <^™>t *bat great variety 
*^ of arms with which nature has differently 
fortified the bodies of several kinds c^ ani- 
mals, such as claws, hoofs, horns, teeth, 
and tusks, a tail, a sting, a tronk, or a pro- 
boscis. It is likewise observed by natural- 
ists, that it must be some hidden principle, 
distinct from what we call reason, which 
instructs animals in the use of these tiJieir 
arms, and teaches them to manage them to 
the best advantage; because they natarally 
defend themselves with that part in which 
their strength lies, before the weapon be 
formed m it; as is remarkable in iambs, 
which, though they are bred within doors, 
and never saw the acticms of their own 
8]>ecies, push at those who approach them 
with their foreheads, before the first bud- 
ding of a horn appears. 
M L shall add to these general observations 
^ an instance, which Mr. Locke has given usl 
ctf Providence even in the imperfections of 
a creature which seems the meanest and 
the most despicable in the whole animal 
world *We may,' says he, 'from the 
make of an oyster or cockle, conclude that 
it has not so many nor so quick senses as a 
man, or several other animals; nor if it 
had, would it, in that state and incapaci^ 
of transferring itself from one place to an- 
other, be bettered by them. What good 
would sight and hearing do to a creature, 
that cannot move itself to or from the ob- 
ject, wherein at a distance it perceives 
tood or evil? And would not quickness ^ 
sensation be an inconvenience to an animal 
that mxm be still where chance has QOce^ 
34 



placed it, and there receive the afflux of 
colder or wanner, clean or foul water, as 
it happens to come to it?' ., 

I shall add to this mstahce out of Mr. 6 
Locke another out of the leamed Dr. More, 
who cites it from Cardan, in relation to an- 
other animal which Providence has left de- 
fective, but at the same time has shown its 
wisdom in the formation of that omn in 
which it seems chiefly to hav^ failed. 
' What is more obvious and ordinary than g 
a mole? and )ret what more palpable argu- 1 
ment of Providence than she? The mem- 
bers of her body are so exactly fitted to her 
nature and manner of life: for her dwelling 
being under ground, where nothing is to be 
seen, nature has so obscurely fitted her 
with eyes, that naturalists can scarce agree 
whether she have any sight at all, or no. 
But for amends, what she is capable of for 
her defence and wamiing of danger, she has 
very eminently conferred upon her; for she 
is excee^g ouick of hearmg. And then 
her short tail and short legs, but broad 
fore-feet armed with sharp claws; we see 
by the event to what purpose they are, she 
so swiftly woiiung herself under ground* 
and makmg her way so fast in the earth, as 
they that behold it cannot but admire it. 
Her legs therefore are short, that she need 
dig no more than will serve the mere thick- 
ness of her body; and her fore-feet are 
broad,. that she may scoop away much 
earth at a time; and httle or no tail she has» 
because she courses it not upon the ground 
like the rat or mouse, of whose kindred she 
is; but lives under the eaHh, and is fain to 
dig herself a dwelling there. And she 
making her way through so thick an ele- 
ment, which will not yield eamly as the air 
or the water, it had been dangerous to have 
drawn so long a train behind her; for her 
enemy might fall upon her rear, and fetch 
her out before she had completed or got 
full possession of her works?' 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle's ^ 
remark upon this last creature, who I re- 
member somewhere in his works observes, 
that^ though the mole be not totally blind 
(as it is commonly thought) she has not 
sight enough to distinguish particular ob- 
jects. Her eye is said to have but one hu- 
mour in it, which is supposed to give her 
the idea of light, but en nothing else, and 
is so formed that this idea is probably pun- 
fiil to the animal Whenever she comes 
up hito broad day she might be in dan- 
ger of being taken, unless she were thus 
affected by a light striking upon her eye, 
and immediately warning her to bury her- 
self in her proper element. More sight 
would be useless to her, as none at all 
might be fotal. ^ 

ihave only instanced such animals as I 
seem the most imperfect works of nature) 
and if Providence shows itself even in the 
blemishes of these creatures^how much more 
does it discover itself in the several endow- 
ments which it has variously bestowed upon 
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8uch Clotures as are m«re or less finished 
and completed in their several fieu^vddesy 
according to the conditiah of life in which 
Uiey are posted. 

yk I could wish oar Royal Society would 

I compile a body of natural history, the best 
that could be gathered together tram books 
and observations. If the several writers 
among them took each his particular spe- 
cies, and ^ve us a distinct account of its 
original, birth, and education, its policies, 
hortilities, and alliances, with the frame 
and texture c^ its inward and outward parts, 
and particularly those that distinguish it 
from all other animals, with their peculiar 
aptitudes for the state of bemg in which 
Frovidence has placed them, it would be 
one of the best services their studies could 
do mankind, and not a little redound to the 

€l glorjr of the all- wise Contriver. 

It is true, such a natural history, after all 
the disquisitions of the learned, would be 
infinitely short and defective. Seas and 
deserts nide millions of ammals from our 
observation. Innumerable artifices and 
stratagems are acted in the * howling wil- 
derness' and in the ' great deep,' tha% can 
never come to our knowledge. Besides 
that there are infinitely more species of 
creatures which are not to be seen without 
nor indeed with the help of the iinest 
elasses, than of such as are bulky enough 
for the naked eye to take hold of. How- 
ever, from the consideration of such ani- 
mals as lie within the compass of our know- 
ledge, we might ^asily form a concluaon of 
the rest, that the same variety of wisdom 
and goodness runs through the whole crea- 
tion and puts every creature in a condition 
to provide for its safety and subastence in 
itsjaroper station. 

*\ Tully has given us an admirable sketch 
of natural history in his second book con- 
cerning the Nature of the Gods; and that 
in a style so raised by metaphors and de- 
scriptions, that it lifts the subject above 
raillery and ridicule, which frequentiy fall 
on such nice dbservations when they pass 
through the hands of an ordinary writer. 

L, 
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ComiM JueuBdus in Tia pro ^ehieulo Mt.— PkNL %r. 
Frmg. 

An agrenUB eompanion npon the nad is u good 
aaaeoach. 

A man's first care should be to avoid the 
reproaches of his own heart; his next, to 
escape tiie censures of the world. If the 
last mterferes with the former, it ought to 
be entirely neglected; but otherwise there 
cannot be a greater satisfieu^tion to an honest 
mind, than to see those approbations which 
it gives itself seconded by the applauses of 
the public A man is more sure of his con- 
duct, when the verdict which he passes 
upon his own behaviour is thus wammted 



and confirmed by the opinion of all that 

know him. 

My worthy friend. Sir Roger, i» one of 
those who is not only at peace within him- 
self, but beloved ana esteemed by all about 
him. He receives a suitable tribute for 
his universal benevolence to mankind, in 
the returns of aflection and good- will, wluch 
are paid him by every one that lives within 
his neighbouiiiood. I latelv met with two 
or three odd instances of tnat general re- 
spect which is shown to the good old knight. 
He would needs carry Wul Wimble and 
myself with him to the county assizes. As 
we were upon the road Will Winkle joined 
a couple of plain men who rid before us, 
and conversed with them for some time; 
during which, my friend Sir Roger ac- 
quainted me with their characters. 

<The first of them,' says he, *that has 
a spaniel by his side, is a yeoman of about 
an hundred pounds a year, an honest man. 
He is just within the game-act, and qualified 
to kill a hare or a pheasant. He Imocks 
down his dinner with his gun twice or 
thrice a week; and by that means lives 
much cheaper than those who have not so 
good an estate as himself. He would be a 
good neighbour if he did not destroy so • 
many partridges. In short, he is a very 
sensible man; shoots flying; and has been 
several times foreman of uie petty-jury. 

' The other that rides along with him is 
Tom Touchy, a fellow fiimous for *' taking 
the law" of every body. There is not one 
in the town where he lives that he has not 
sued at a quarter ses^ons. The ro^e had 
once the impudence to ro to law with the 
Widow. His head is full of costs, damages, 
and ejectments. He plagued a couple of 
honest gentlemen so lone for a trespass in 
breaking one of his hea^, till he was 
forced to sdl the ground it enclosed to de- 
fray the charges of the prosecution; his 
father left him fourscore pounds a year; 
but he has cast and been cast so often, that 
he is not now worth thirty. I suppose he 
is gdng upon the cdd business ot^the wil- 
low-tree.' 

As Bar Roger was giving me this account 
of Tom Touchy, Wm. Wimble and his two 
companions stopped short till we came 
up to them. Alter having .paid thdr re- 
spects to ^r Roger, Will told him that Mr. 
Touchy and he must appeal to him upon a 
dispute that arose between them. Wul, it 
seems, had been giving his fellow-traveller 
an account of his angling one day in such a 
hole: when Tom Touchy, instead of hear- 
mg out his story, told him that Mr. Such- 
a-One, if he pleased, might * take the law 
of him' for fishing in that part of the river. 
My friend Sir Roger heard them both, 
upon a round trot; and after having paused 
some time, told them, with the air of a 
man who would not pve his rudgment 
rashly, that * much minit be saia on both 
sides.' They were neither of them dis- 
satisfied with the knight's detennination. 
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because neither of them found himself in 
the wrong by it Upon which we made 
the best ot our way to the assizes. 

The court was sat before Sir Rog^r came; 
but notwithstanding all the justices had 
taken their places upon the oench, they 
made room for the old knight at the head 
of them ; who for his reputation in the coun- 
try took occauon to whisper in the tudge*s 
ear, *that he was glad his lordship had 
met with to much j;ood weather in his cir- 
cuit' I was listemng to the procee^g of 
the court with much attention, and infinitely 
pleased with that great appearance of so- 
lemnity which so properly accompanies 
such a public administration of our laws; 
when atter about an hour's sitting, I ob- 
served, to my great surprise, in the midst 
of a trial, that mv friend Sir Roger was 

ring up to speaK. I was in some pain 
him, until I found he had acqmtted 
himself of two or three sentences, with a 
look of much business and great intrepidity. 

Upon his first rising the court was hushed, 
and a general whisper ran among the coun- 
try people, that Sir Roger • was up. * The 
speech he made was so little to the pur- 
pose, that I shall not trouble my readers 
with an account of it; and I believe was not 
so much designed by the knight himself to 
inform the court, as to give him a figure in 
my eye, and keep up his credit m the 
country. 

I was highly deliehted when the court 
rose to see the gentlemen of the country 
gathering about my old friend, and striving 
who should compliment him most; at the 
same time that the ordinary people gazed 
upon him at a distance, not a little admir- 
ing his courage that was not afraid to speak 
to the judge. 

In our return home we met with a very 
odd accident; which I cannot forbear re- 
lating^ because it shows how desirous all 
who know Sir Roger, are of giving him 
marks of their esteem. When we arrived 
upon the verge of his estate, we stopped at 
a littie inn to rest ourselves and our norses. 
The man of the house had, it seems, been 
formerly a servant in the knight's family; 
and to do honour tor his old master, had, 
some time since, unknown to Sir Roger, 
put him up in a sign-post before the door; 
so that the knight's head had hung out 
upon the road about a week before he nim- 
sell knew any thing of the matter. As soon 
as Sir Ro{g;er was acquainted with it, find- 
ing that his servant's mdiscretion proceeded 
wholly from affection and e;ood-wiU, he only 
told him that he had made him too high a 
compliment; and when the fellow seemed 
to think that could hardly be, added with a 
more decisive look, that it was too ereat an 
honour for any man under a duke; out told 
him at the same time, that it might be ^- 
tered by a verv few touches, and that he 
himself would be at the charge of it. Ac- 
cordingly they TOt a peunter bv the knight's 
directions to acta a pair of whiskers to the 



face, and by a littie aggravation o! fhe fea- 
tures to change it into the Saracen's Head. 
I should not have known this story, had not 
the innkeeper, upon Sir Roger's alighting, 
toli^ him in my hearing, that his honours 
head was brought back last nieht with the 
alterations that he had ordered to be made 
in it Upon this, my friend, with his usual 
cheerfulness, related the particulars above- 
mentioned, and ordered the head to be 
brought into the room. I could not forbear 
discovering greater expressions of mirth 
than or^tinary upon the appearance of this 
monstrous face, under which, notwithstand- 
ing it was made to frown and stare in a 
most extraordinary manner, 1 could still 
discover a distant resemblance of my old 
friend. Sir Roger, upon seemg me laugh, 
desired me to tdl him truly if 1 thought it 
posdble for people to know nim in that dis- 
guise. I at first kept my usual silence; but 
upon the knight's conjuring me to tell him 
whether it was not still more like himself 
than a Saracen, I composed my counte- 
nance in the beat manner I could, and re- 
plied, *that much might be said on both 
ridet.' 

These several adventures, with the 
knight's behaviour m them, ^ve me as 
pleasant a day as ever I met with in any of 
my travels, L. 
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• Doctrina fled vim promoTBt iniitaiB, 
Baetlque eultus peetora roborant ; 

Uuxinque deftcera movM, 
Dedeoorant bene aata culp». 

ibr. Lib. 4. Od.iv. 33. 

Tet the beit blood bv learninf is refln'd. 
And Tirtne anna tne lolid mind ; 
Wbilat Tice wiU suin ttae noMeat race, 
And tbe paternal atamp etEtLeb.-^OUmoartL 

As I was yesterday taking the air with 
my friend. Sir Roeer, we were met by a 
fresh-coloured ruday young man who ria by 
us fall speed, with a couple of servants be- 
hind him. Upon my inquiry who he was. 
Sir Roger told me that he was a young 
gentieman of considerable estate, who had 
been educated by a tender mother that 
lived not many miles from the place where 
we were. She is a very good lady, says 
my friend, but took so much care o£ her 
son's health that she has made him good for 
nothing. She quickly found that reading 
was bad for his eyes, and that writing made 
his head ache. He was let loose among the 
woods as soon as he was able to ride on 
horseback, or to carry a gun upon his 
shoulder. To be brief, I found, upon my 
friend's account of him, that he had got a 
great stock of health, but notlung else; but 
tiiat if it were a man's business only to live, 
there would not be a more accomplished 
3roung fellow in the whole country. 

The truth of it is, since my residing in 
these parts I have seen and heard innume 
nble instances of yoimg heirs and eidei 
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bnthefftf whOf either firaai thar own re- 
flecting upon the estates they are bom to, 
and therefore thinking all other accom- 
plishments unnecessary, or from hearing 
these notions frequently inculcated to them 
by the flattery oTtheir servants aind domes- 
tics, or from the same foolish thought pre- 
▼aiting^ in those who have the care of thdr 
education, are of no manner of use but to 
keep up their families, and transmit their 
lands and houses in a Ime to posterity. 

This makes me often think on a story I 
have heard of two friends, which I shall 
g^ve my reader at large, under feigned 
names. The moral of it mnjf I hope, be 
useful, though there are some circumstances 
which make it rather appear like a novd, 
than a tnte story. 

Eudoxus and Leontine began the worid 
with small estates. They were bodi of them 
men of good sense and great virtue. They 
prosecuted their studies together in their 
earlier years, and entered into such a friend- 
ship as lasted to the end of their lives. 
Eudoxus, at his first setting out in the 
world, threw himself into a court, where 
by his natural endowments and his acquired 
■abilities he made his way from one post to 
another, until at length he had rais^ a very 
•considerable fortune. Leontine on the con- 
trary soueht all opportunities of improving 
his mind, by study, conversation, and travd. 
He was not only acqmunted with all the 
'Sciences, but with the most eminent pro- 
fessors of them throughout Europe. He 
knew perfectly well the interest of. its 
princes, with the customs and fashions of 
their courts, and could scarce meet with 
the name of an extraordinary person in the 
Gazette whom he had not either talked to 
or seen. In short, he had so well mixed and 
digested his knowledge of men and books, 
that he made one of the most accomplished 
persons of his age. During the whole course 
of his studies and travels he kept up a punc- 
tual correspondence with Eudoxus, who 
often made himself acceptable to the prin- 
cipal men about court by the intellifcence 
which he received from Leontme. When 
they were both turned of forty, (an age in 
which, accordmg to Mr. Cowley, * there is 
no dallying with life,'J thw determmed, 
pursuant to the resolution tney had taken 
m the beginmng of their lives, to retire, 
and pass the remainder of thdr days in the 
country. In order to this, they both of them 
marri€xl much about the same time. Leon- 
tine, with his own and wife's fortune, bought 
a farm of three hundred a year, which lay 
within the neighbourhood of his friend Eu- 
doxus, who had purchased an estate of as 
many thousands. They were both of them 
fathers about the same time, Eudoxus hav- 
ing a son bom to him, and Leontine, a 
daughter; but to the unsp«Eikable grief of 
thelatter, his young wife (in whom all his 
happiness was wrapt up,) died in a few 
^s after the birth of her daughter. His 
aflSictioQ would have been insupportable, 



had not he been 'comforted by the daily 
visits and conversation of his friend. Ab 
they were one day talking together with 
their usual intimacy, Leontine, conndering 
how inca]>able he was of giving his daugh* 
ter a proper education in his own house, 
and Eudoxus reflecting on the ordinary 
behaviour of a son who knows himself to 
be the hdr of a great estate, they both 
agreed upon an exchange of children* 
namely, that the boy should be bred up 
with Leontine as his son, and that the gin 
should live with Eudoxus as his daughter, 
until they were each of them arrived at 
years of discretion. The wife of Eudoxus, 
knowing that her son could not be so ad- 
vantageously brought up as under the care 
of Leontine, and condoering at the same 
time that he would be perpetually under 
her own eye, was by aq^rees prevailed 
upontofEdlinwiththeprqiect. She there- 
fore took Leonilla, for that was the name 
of the giri, and educated her as her own 
I daughter. The two friends on each ode 
I had wrought themsdves to such an habitual 
■ tenderness for the children who were un- 
der thdr direction, that each of them had 
the real {Mission of a fother, where the title 
was but imaginary. Florio, the name of 
the young heir tKat lived with Leontine, 
though he had all the duty and affection 
imaepnable for his supposed parent, was 
taught to rejoice at the sight of Eudoxus, 
who visited his frioid very frequently, and 
was dictated by his natural affection, as 
wdl as by the niles of prudence, to make 
himself esteemed and bdoved by Florio. 
The boy was now old enough to know his 
supposed father's drcomstances, and that 
therefore he was to make his way in the 
worid by his own industry. This considera* 
tion grew stronger in hun every day, and 
produced so good an effect, that he applied 
himself with more than ordinary attention 
to the pursiut of every thing which Leon- 
tine recommended to him. His natural 
abilities, which were very good, asdsted 
by the ctirections of so exceUent a coun- 
sellor, enabled him to make a ouicker pro- 
gress than ordinary through all the parts 
of his education. Before he was twenty 
years of age, having finished his studies 
and exerdses with great applause, he was 
removed from the university to the inns of 
court, where there are very few that make 
themsdves considerable proficients in the 
studies of the place, who know they shall 
arrive at great estates without them. This 
was not Florio's case; he found that three 
hundred a year was but a poor estate for 
Leontine and himself to hve upon, so that 
he studied without intermisdon till he gain- 
ed a very good indght into the constitution 
and laws of his country. 

I should have told my reader, that whilst 
Florio lived at the hoiiae of his foster-&ther, 
he was always an acceptable niest in the 
family of Eudoxus, where he Decame bio 
quainted with Leonilla from her infancy^ 
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His' acqufuntance with her by degrees pew 
into love, which in a mind train^ up in all 
the sentiments of honour and virtue became 
a very uneasy passion. He despaired of 
gaining an heiress of so ereat a fonune, and 
would rather have diea than attempted it 
by any indirect methods. Leonilla, who 
was a woman of the greatest beauty joined 
with the greatest modesty, entertained at 
the same time a secret pasnon for Florio, 
but conducted herself with so much pru- 
dence, that she never gave him the least 
intimation of it Florio was now engaged 
in all those arts and improvements that are 
proper to nuse a man's private fortune, and 
give him a figure in ms country, but se- 
cretly tormented with that passion which 
bums with the greatest fury in a virtuous 
and noble heart, when he received a sudden 
summons from Leontine, to repair to him 
in the country the next day: tor it seems 
Eudoxus was so filled with the report of 
his son's reputation, that he could no lon^r 
withhold making himself known to him. 
The morning after his arrival at the house 
of his supposed father, Leontine told him 
that Eudoxus had something of great im- 
portance to communicate to him; upon 
which the ^ood man embrac«l him and 
wept Flono was no sooner arrived at the 
great hous^ that stood in his neighbourhood, 
but Eudoxus took him by the hand, after 
the first salutes were over, and conducted 
him into his closet He there opened to 
him the whole secret of his parentage and 
education, concluding after this manner: « I 
have no other way of acknowledging my 
gratitude to Leontine, than by marrying 
you to his dau|;hter. He shall not lose the 
pleasure of being your father by the disco- 
very I have made to you. Leonilla too shall 
be still my daughter; her filial piety, though 
misplaced, has been so exemplary, that it 
deserves the greatest rewara I can confer 
upon it You shall have the pleasure of 
aeeine a great estate fall to you, which you 
would have lost the relish of, had you 
known yourself bom to it Continue only 
to deserve it in the same manner you did 
before you were possessed of it I have ]eh 
your mother m the next room. Her heart 
yearns towards you. She is making the 
same discoveries to Leonilla which I nave 
madr. to yourself.* Florio was so over- 
whelmed with this profusion of happiness, 
that he was not able to make a reply, but 
threw himself down at his fether*s feei, and 
amidst a flood of tears, kissed and embraced 
his knees, asking his blessing, and express- 
ing in dumb show those sentiments or love, 
duty, and gratitude that were too big for 
utterance. To conclude, the happy pair 
were married, and half Eudoxus's estate 
settied upon them. Leontine and Eudoxus 
passed the remainder of their lives together; 
and received in the dutiful and affectionate 
behaviour of Florio and Leonilla the just 
tecompencey as well as the natural effects 



of that care which they had bestowed upon 
them in their education. L. 
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Mtym ^iCUsv, fuyu smov, 

A great book ii a great eriL 

A KAN who publishes his works in s \ 
volume, has an infinite advantage over one * 
who commimicates his writinjg;s to the world 
in loose tracts and single pieces. We do 
not expect to meet with any thing in a 
bulky volume, till after some heavy pre- 
amble, and several words of course, to pre- 
pare tiie reader for what follows. Nay, 
authors have established it as a kind of rule, 
that a man ought to be dull sometimes; as 
the most severe reader makes allowances 
for many rests and nodding-places in a vo- 
luminous writer. This gave occasion to the 
famous Greek proverb, which I have cho- 
sen for my motto, that * A great book is a 
great evil.' 

On the contrary, those who publish their 
thoughts in distinct sheets, and as it were 
by piece-meal, have none of these advan- . 
tages. We must immediately fall into our ' 
subject, and treat every partof itinalively 
manner, or our papers are thrown by a» 
dull and insipid. Our matter must lie close 
together, and either be wholly new in itself, 
or in the turn it receives from our expres- 
sions. Were the books of our best authors 
thus to be retailed to the public, and every 
page submitted to the taste of forty or fifty- 
thousand readers, I am afraid we should 
complain of many flat expressicns, trivial 
observations, beaten topics, and commoa 
thoughts, which go off very well in |)ie 
lump. At the same time, notwithstandmg: 
some papers may be made up of broken 
hints and irregular sketches, it is often ex-^ 
pected that every sheet should be a kind 
of treatise, and make out in thoug;ht what 
it wants in bulk: that a pcxnt of humour 
should be worked up in all its parts; and a 
subject touched upon in its most essential 
artides, without the repetitions, tautolo-' 
gies, and enlargements, that are indulged 
to longer labours. The ordinary writers 
of morality prescribe to their readers after 
the Galerac way; thdr medicines are made r 
up in large Quantities. An essay-writer 
must practise m the chvmk^l method, and • 
eive the virtue of a fuflnaraught in a few 
drops. Were all books reduced thus to 
their quintessence, many a bulky author 
would make his appearance in a penny pa- 
per. There would be scarce such a thmg 
m nature as a folio; the works of an age 
would be contdned on a few shelves; not to 
mention millions of volumes that would be 
utterly annihilated. 

I cannot thmk that the diflicnlty of fur- 
nishing out separate papers of this nature, 
has hindered authors from communicating 
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their thoaghts to the world after sach a 
manner: though I must confess I am amazed 
that the press should be only made use of 
in this way by news-writers, and the zealots 
of parties; as if ft were not more advan- 

^ tageous to mankind, to be instructed in wis- 
dom and virtue, than in politics; and to be 

' made good fathers, husbands, and sons, than 
counsellors and statesmen. Had the philo- 
sophers and great men of antiquity, who 
took so much pains in order to instruct man- 
kind, and leave the world wiser and better 
than thev found it; had they, I say, been 
possessed of the art of printing, there b no 
question but they would have made such 
an advantage of it, in dealing out their lec- 
tures to the public Our common prints 
would be of great uie were they thus cal- 

Jculated to difiiise good sense through the 
bulk of a people, to clear up their under- 
standings, animate their minds with virtue, 
dissipate the sorrows of a heavy heart, or 
•jmbend the mind from its more severe 
employments with innocent amusements. 
* • When knowledge, instead of being bound 

(up in books and kept in libraries and re- 
tirements, is thus obtruded upon the public; 
when it is canvassed in every assembly and 
exposed upon every table, 1 cannot forbear 
- reflecting upon that passa^ in the Pro- 
verbs: * Wisdom crieth without, she ut- 
tereth her voice in the streets: she crieth 
in the chief place of concourse, in the open- 
ings of the gates. In the city she uttereth 
her words, saying. How long, ye ample 
ones, will ve love simplicity? and the 
acomers deheht in their scorning? and fools 
hate knowledge?' 

The manv letters which come to me from 
persons of tne best sense in both sexes, (for 
I ijpy pronounce their characters from their 
way ot writing) do not a little encouraee me 
in the prosecution of this my undertaking; 
besides that my bookseller tells me, the de- 
mand for these my papers increases didly. 
It is at his instance that I shall continue my 
rural speculations to the end of this month: 
several having made up separate sets of 
them, as they have done before of those re- 
lating to wit, to operas, to points of mora- 
lity, or subjects ot humour. 

I am not at all mortiAed, when sometimes 
I see my works thrown aside by men of no 
taste nor learning. There is a kind of hea- 
viness and iterance that hangs upon the 
minds of ordmary men, which is too thidc 
for knowledge to break through. Their 
souls are to be enlightened 

^Noz atn caya circomvolat omhra. 

Fhrg, JtBm. il. 300. 

Black night enwrapi them in her gloomy thade. 

To these I must apply the fable of the 
mole, that after having consulted many 
oculists for the bettering of his nght, was at 
last provided with a eood pair of specta* 
clea; but upon his enaeavouring to make 
use of them, his mother told him very 
pnidentiy, 'That spectacles, though they 



might help the eye of a man, could be of 
no use to a mole. It is not therefore for 
the benefit of moles that I publislv these my 
daily essa^^s. 

But besides such as are moles through 
ignorance, there are others who are moles 
through envv. As it is said in the Latin 
proverb, ' Tnat one man is a wolf to an- 
other,* so generally speaking, one author b 
a mole to another. It is impossible for them 
to discover beauties in one another's works: 
they have eyes oidy for spots and blemishes 
they can indeed see the light, as it is said 
of the animals which are their namesakes, 
but the idea of it is painful to them ; they 
immediatelv shut thdr eyes upon it, and 
withdraw tnemselves into a wuful obscu- 
rity. I have already caught two or three 
of these dark imderminine vermin, and in- 
tend to make a string of them, in order to 
hang them tip in one of my papers, as an 
example to aii such voluntary moles. C. 
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Ne, |Nierl« ne tanta animia aanieadte beUa, 
Neu patric validaa in viaoera vertite virea. 

Thia tUrat of kindred blood, my lOiis, deteat. 
Nor turn your fkoe against your eountry'a breaaC 

• Drfd$m. 

My worthy friend Sir Rojjer, wh«i we 
are talking of the malice, ot parties, very 
frequenUy tells us an accident that hap« 
pened to him when he was a school-boy, 
which was at the time when the feuds 
ran high between the Round-heads and 
Cavaliers. This worthy km^ht, bdng then 
but a stripling, had occasion to inquire 
which was the way to St Anne's Lane; 
upon which the person whom he spoke to, 
instead of answering his question, called 
him a young popish cur, and asked him 
who had made Anne a saint? The boy, 
being in some confii^on, inquired of the 
next ne met, which was the way to Anne's 
Lane; but was called a prick-eared cur 
for his pains, and instead of being shown 
the way, was told that 'She had been a 
saint before he was bom, and would be ' 
one after he was hanged. * Upon this,' 
says Sir Roger, ■ I did not thini fit to re- 
peat the former questions, but going into 
every lane of the neighbourhood, asked 
what they called the name of that lane?' 
By which in^;enious artifice he found out 
tiie place he inquired after without giving 
offence to any party. Sir Roger generally 
closes this narrative with reflections on the 
mischief that parties do in the country; 
how Uiey spml a eood ndghbourhood, and 
make honest gentlemen hate one another; 
besides that they manifestly tend to the 
prejudice of the land-tax, and the destruc- 
tion of the game. 

There cannot a mater judgment htM 
a country than such a dreadful spirit of 
cUviaon at rends a govenmient into two 
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distinct people, and makes them greater 
stran^rs and more averse to one another, 
than if thev were actually two different 
nations. Tne effects of such a division are 
pernicious to the last degree, not only with 
regard to those advantae;es which thev 
give the common enemy, but to those pri- 
vate evils which they produce in the heart 
of almost every particular person. This 
influence is very fatal both to men's morals 
and their understan(Ung; it sinks the vir- 
tue of a nation, and not only so, but de- 
stroys even common sense. 

A furious party spirit, Vhen it ra?es in 
its full violence, exerts itself in civil war 
and bloodshed; and when it is under its 
ejeatest restraints naturally breaks out in 
falsehood, detraction, calumny, and a par- 
tial administration of justice. In a word, 
it fills a nation with spleen and rancour, 
and extinguishes all the seeds of good- 
nature, compassion, and humanity. 

Plutarch says, very finely, * that a man 
should not allow hims^ to hate even his 
enemies, because,' says he, * if you mdulge 
« this passion in some occasions, it will rise 
of itdelf in others; if you hate your ene- 
mies, you will contract such a vicious habit 
of mind, as by degrees will break out upon 
those who ajSe your friends, or those who 
are indifferont to you.' I might here 
observe how admirably this precept of 
morality (which derives the malignity of 
hatred from the passion itself, and not from 
its object) answers to that ereat rule which 
was dictated, to the world aboiit an hun- 
dred years before this philosopher wrote;* 
but instead of that, I shall only take notice, 
with a real grief of heart, that the minds 
of many good men among us appear 
soured with party-principles, and alienated 
from one another in such a manner, as 
seems to me altogether inconsistent with 
the dictates either of reason or religion. 
Zeal for a public cause is apt to breed pas- 
aons in the hearts of virtuous persons, to 
which the regard of their own private in- 
terest would never have betrayed them. 

If this party spirit has so ill an effect on 
our morals, it has likewise a very great one 
upon our judgments. We often hear a poor 
insipid paper or pamphlet cried up, and 
sometimes a noble piece depreciated, by 
those who are of a different principle from 
the author. One who is actuated by this 
spirit is almost under an incapacity of dis- 
cerning either real blemishes or beauties. 
A man of merit in a different principle, is 
like an object seen in two different me- 
diums, that appears crooked or broken, 
however straight tmd entire it may be in 
itsel£ For this reason there is scarce a 
person of any figure in England^ who does 
not go by two contrary characters, as op- 
posite to one another as light and darkness. 
Knowledge and learning suffer in a parti- 
cular manner from this strange prejudice. 
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which at present prevails aoMingst all 
ranks and degrees in the British nation. 
As men formerly became eminent in learn- 
ed societies by their parts and acquisi- * 
tions, they now distinguish themselves by 
the warmth and violence with yfhich they 
esiK)Use their respective parties. Books 
are valued upon the like considerations. 
An abusive, scurrilous style, parses for sa- 
tire, and a dull scheme of party notions is 
called fine writing;. 

There is one piece of sophistry practised 
by both sides, and that is the taking any 
scandalous story that has been ever whis- 
pered or invented of a private man, for a 
known undoubted truth, and raiang suit- 
able speculations upon it. Calumnies that 
have oeen never proVed, or have been 
often refuted, are the ordinary postulatums 
of these infamous scribblers, upon which 
they proceed as upon first principles grant- 
ed oy all men, though in their hearts they 
know they are false. Or at best very doubt- 
fiil. When they have laid these founda- 
tions of scurrility, it is no wondor that their 
superstructure is every way answerable to 
them. If this shameless practice of the 
present age endures much longer, praise 
and reproach, will cease to be motives di 
action m good men. 

There are certain periods of time in all 
governments when this inhuman^^pirit pre^ 
vails. Italy was long torn to pieces by th^ 
Guelfes ana Gibellines, and France by those 
who were for and against the league: but it 
is very unhappy for a man to be born in such 
a stormy and tempestuous season. It is the 
resUess ambition of artful men that thus 
breaks a people into factions, and draws 
several well-meaning persons to their in- 
terest by a specious concern for their coun- 
try. How many honest minds are filled 
with uncharitable and barbarous notion^ 
out of thdr zeal for the public goodf 
What cruelties and outn^s would they 
not commit against men of an adverse par- 

STf whom they would honour and esteem, 
', instead of considering them as they are 
represented, they knew them as they arei 
Thus are persons of the greatest probity 
seduced into shameful errors and preju- 
dices, are made bad men even by that 
noblest of principles, the love of their * 
country. I cannot here forbear mention-^ 
ing the famous Spanish provexb, * If there 
were neither fools nor knaves in the world, 
allpeople would be of one mind. ' 

For my own part I could heartily wish I 
that aU lionest men would enter into an as- 
sociation, for the support of one another 
against the endeavours of those whom they t 
ought to look upon as their common ene- , 
mies, whatsoever side they may belong ta 
Were there such an honest body of neutral 
forces, we should never see the worst of 
men in ereat figures of life, because they 
are usetul to a party; nor the best unre- 
garded, because they are above practising; 
those methods which would ^ grateful to 
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their factioii. We should theniin||^e eveiy 
ciiminal cut of the herd, and hunt him 
down however formidable and overgrown 
he might appear; on the contrary, we 
should shelter distressed innocence, and 
defend virtue, however beset with con- 
tempt or ridicule, envy or de&mation. In 
short, we should not any longer regard our 
. fellow-suUects as Whip or Tones, but 
'. should make the man of merit our mend, 
and the villain our enemy. C. 



Na 126.] Wedfuxday, July 25, 1711. 

Ttm RatoliUTe fliat, nnllo dfaeriiniiie habebOr 

Virg' JBn. X. 108. 
RutuUaiUt Tkv^mmi, an the nine to me. Drpd$m. 

In my yesterday's paper I proposed, 
that the honest men of afi parties should 
enter into a kind of association for the de- 
fence of one another, and the confusion of 
their common enemies. As it is designed 
this neutral body should act with reg^ to 
nothing bu^ truth and equity, and divest 
themsdves of the little heats and prepos- 
sessions that cleave to parties of all kinds, 
I have prepared for them thfe following 
form of an association, which may express 
their intentions in the most plain and am- 
ple manner. 

•We whose names are hereunto sub- 
bribed, do solemnly declare, that we do in 
. xnir consciences beheve two and two make 
four; and that we shall adjudge any man 
whatsoever to be our enemy who endea- 
vours to persuade us to the contrary. We 
are likewise ready to maintain, with the 
hazard of all that is near and dear to us, 
that six is less than seven in all times and 
all places: said that ten will not be more 
thtee years hence than it is at present 
We do also firmly declare, that it is our 
resolution as long as we live to call black 
black, and white white. . And we shall 
upon all occasions oppose such persons 
that upon any day ot the year shall call 
t black white, or white black, with the ut- 
most peril of our lives and fortunes. * 

Were there such a combination of honest 
men, who without any regard to place 
would endeavour to extiri>ate all such fii- 
. rious zealots as would sacrifice one half of 
tlidr country to the passion and interest of 
- the other; as also such intamous hyx>o- 
crites, that are for promoting thdr own 
advantage under colour of the public good; 
with all the profligate immoral retainers to 
each »de, tnat have nothing to recom- 
mend them but an implicit submisnon to 
their leaders, we should soon see that fu- 
rious party-spirit extinguished, which may 
m time expose us to the derision and con- 
tempt of all the nations about us. 

A member of this society that would thus 
carefully employ himself in making room 
for ment, by throwing down the worthless 
and depraved part of mankind from those 
conspicuous ftatioosof Ufe to which they 



have been sometimes advanced, and all this 
without any regard to his private interest, 
would be no small benefector to his country. 

I remember to have read in Diodorus a- ^ 
cuius an account of a very active little ani- y^ 
mal, which I think he calls the ichneumon, • 
that makes it the whole bunness of his life 
to break the eggs of the crocodile, which 
he is always in search after. This instinct 
is Uie more remarkable, because the ich- 
neumon never feeds up(m the eggs he has 
broken, nor any other way finds his ac- 
count in them. Were it not for the inces- 
sant labours of this industrious animal, 
-ffigypt, says the historian, would be over- 
run with crocodiles; for the Egyptians are 
so far from destroying those pernicious 
creatures, that they worship them as p;ods. 

If we look into the behaviour of ordmary 
partizans, we shall find them far from re- 
sembling this disinterested animal; and 
rather acting after the example of the 
wild Tartars, who are ambitious of de- 
strojing a man of the most extraordinary 
parts and accomplishments, as thinking 
that upon his decease the same talents, 
whatever i)ostthey qualified him for, enter 
of course into his destroyer. 

As in the whole train of my speculations, 
I have endeavoured as much as I am able 
to extine:uish that pernicious spirit of pas- 
sion ana prejudice which rages with the 
same violence with all parties, I am still 
the more desirous of doine some eood in 
this particular, because I observe that the 
spirit of party reigns more in the country 
tnan in the town. It here contracts a kind 
of brutality and rustic fierceness, to which 
men of a politer conversation are wholly 
strangers. It extends itself even to the 
return of the bow and the hat; and at the 
same time that the heads of parties pre- 
serve towards one another an outward show 
of eood-breeding, and keep up a perpe- 
tualintercourse of civilities, their tools that 
are dispersed in these outlying parts will 
not so much as mingle t<^ether at a cock- 
match. This humour fills the country 
with severalperiodical meetings of Whig 
jockies and Tory fox-hunters; not to men- 
tion the innumerable curses, frowns, and 
whispers it produces at a quarter-sessions. 

I do not Know whether 1 have observed 
in any of my former papers, that my friends 
&r Roger de Coverley and Sir Andrew 
Freeport are of different principles, the 
first of them inclined to the landed and the 
other to the monied interest This humour 
is so moderate in each of them, that it 
proceeds no farther tha^ to an agreeable 
raillery, which very ofticn diverts the rest 
of the club. I fiijd however that the knight 
is a much stronger Tory in the country than 
in town, which as he has told me in my ear, 
is absolutdy necessary for the 'keeping up 
his interest. In all our journey firom Liondon 
to this house we did not so much as bait at 
a Whig inn; or if by chance the coachmwi 
stopped at a wrong pkce, one of Sir Rogers 
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servants would ride up to his master fulX 
speed, and whisper to him that the master 
of the house was against such a one in the 
last election. This often betrayed us into 
hard beds and bad cheer; for we were not 
so inquisitive about the inn as the innkeeper; 
and provided our landlord's principles were 
sound, did not take anynotice of the stale- 
ness of his provisions. This I found stiU the 
more inconvenient, because the better the 
host was, the worst generally were his ac- 
commodations; thie fellow Jcnowing very 
"well that those who were his friends would 
take up with coarse diet and a hard lodging. 
For these reasons, ail the while I was upon 
the road I dreaded entering into a house of 
any one that Sir Roger had applauded for 
an honest man. 

Since my stay at Sir Roger's in the coun- 
try, 1 daily find more instances of this nar- 
row party humour. Being upon the bowl- 
ing-green at a neighbouring market-town 
the other day, (for that is the place where 
the gentlemen oi one side meet once a week) 
I observed a stranger among them of a bet- 
ter presence and genteeler behaviour than 
ordmary ; but was much surprised, that not- 
withstanding he was a very fair bettor, 
nobody would take him up. But upon in- 
quiry X found, that he was one who had 
given a disagreeable vote in a former par- 
liament, for which reason there was not a 
man upon that bowling-green who would 
have so much correspondence with him as 
to win his mone)^ of him. 

Among other instances of this nature, I 
must not omit one which concerns myself. 
Will Wimble was the other day relating 
several strange stories that he had picked 
up, nobody knows where, of a certain great 
man; and upon my staring at him, as one 
that was suq)rised to hear such things in 
the country, which had never been so much 
as whispered in the town. Will stopped 
short in the thread of his discourse, and 
after dinner asked my friend Sir Roger in 
his ear if he was sure that 1 was not a 
fanatic 

It gives me a serious concern to see such 
a spirit of dissention in the country; not only 
as it destroys virtue and common sense, and 
renders us in a manner bari)arians towards 
one another, but as it perpetuates our ani- 
roonties, widens our breaches, and trans- 
mits our present passions and prejudices to 
our pjosterity. ror my own part, I am 
. sometimes afraid that I discover the seeds 
of a civil war in these our divisions; and 
therefore cannot but bewul, as in their first 
principles, the miseries and calamities of 
our children. C. 
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~~— (teantam est in rebus inanel— P«rs. Sat. i. 1. 

How BMKh of emptineas we find in things! 

It is our custom at Sir Roger's, upon the 
coming in of the post, to nt about a pot of 
25 



-coffee, and hear the old knight read Dyer's 
letters; which he does with his spectacles 
upon his nose, and in an audible voice, 
smiling very often at those little strokes of 
satire, which are so frequent in the writings 
of that author. I afterwards communicate 
to the knight such packets as I receive un- 
der the quality of Spectator. The following 
letter chancing to please him more than 
ordinary, I shall publish it at his request, 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^You have diverted 
the town almost a whole month at the ex- 
pense of the country, it is now high time 
that you should give the country their re- 
venge. Since your withdrawing from this 
place, the fair sex are. run into great ex- 
travagances. Their petticoats which began 
to heave and swell oefore you left us, are 
now blown up into a most enormous con- 
cave, and rise every day more and more. 
In short, sir, since our women know them^ 
selves to be out of the eye of the Spectator 
they will be kept within no compass. You 
praised them a little too soon, (or the mo- 
desty cf their head-dresses; (or as the hu- 
mour of a sick person is often driven out of 
one hmb into another, their superfluity of 
ornaments, instead of being entirely banish- 
ed, seems only fallen from their heads upon 
their lower parts. What they have lost in 
height they make up in breadth, and, con- 
trary to all rules of architecture, widen the 
foundations at the same time that they * 
shorten the superstructure. Were they, 
like Spanish jennets, to impregnate by the • ' 
wind, they could not have thought on a 
more proper invention. But as we do not 
yet hear any particular use in this petticoat, 
or that it contains any thing more than 
what was supposed to be in those of scantier 
make, we are wonderfully at a loss about it. 

' The, women give out, in defence of these 
wide bottoms, that they are jury, and very 
proper for the season; out this 1 look upon 
to be only a pretence, and a piece of art, 
for it is well known we have not had a more 
moderate summer these many years, so 
that it is certain the heat they complain of 
cannot be in the weather. Besides I would 
fain ask thes^ tender constitutioned ladies, 
why they should require more cooling than 
their mothers before them. 

« I find several speculative persons are of 
opinion that our sex has of late years been 
very saucy, and that the hoop-petticoat is 
made use of to keep us at a distance. It is 
most certain that a woman's honour cannot 
be better intrenched than after this manner, 
in circle within circle, amidst such a variety 
<rf out-works and lines of circumvallation. 
A female who is thus invested in whale- 
bone, is sufficiently secured ag^nst the ap- 
proaches of an ill-bred fellow, who might 
as well think of Sir George Etherege's way 
of making "Love in a Tub," as in the 
midst of so many hoops. ^ 

« Amone these various conjectures, there 
are men cit superstitious tempers, who look 
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upon the hoop-pNetticoat as a Und of prodigy. 
Some will have it that it portends the down- 
fall of the French king, and observe that 
the farthingal appeared in England a little 
before the ruin of the Spanish monarchy.* 
Others are of opinion that it foretells battle 
and bloodshed, and believe it of the same 
prognostication as the tail of a blazing star. 
For my i>art, I am apt to think it is a sign 
that multitudes are coming into the world 
rather than going out of it. 

< The first time I saw a ladv dressed in 
one of these petticoats, I coula not forbear 
blaming her m my own thoughts for walk- 
ing abroad when she was ' so near her time,' 
but soon recovered myself out of my error, 
when I found all the modish part of the sex 
as 'far gone as herself.' It is generally 
thought some crafty women have thus be- 
trayed their companions into hoops, that 
they might make them accessary to their 
own concealments, and by that means es- 
cape the censure of the world; as wary 
generals have sometimes dressed two or 
three dozen of their friends in their own 
habit, that they might not draw upon them- 
selves any particular attacks from the 
enemy. The strutting petticoat smooths 
all distinctions, levels the mother with the 
daughter, and sets maids and matrons, 
wives and widows, upon the same bottom. 
In the mean while I cannot but be troubled 
to see so many well-shaped innocent virgins 
bloated up, and waddling up and down like 
big-bellied women. 

< Should this fashion get among the ordi- 
nary people, our public ways would be so 
crowded, that we should wiit street-room. 
Several congregations of the best fashion 
find themselves already very much straiten- 
ed, and if the mode increase, I wish it may 
not drive many ordinary women into meet- 
ings and conventicles. Should our sex at 
the same time take it into their heads to 
wear trunk breeches (as who knows what 
their indignation at this female treatment 
may drive them to?) a man and his wife 
would fill a whole pew. 

' You know, sir, it is recorded of Alexan- 
der the Great, that in his Indian expedition 
he buried several suits of armour, which 
by his directions were made much too big 
for any of his soldiers, in order to give pos- 
terity an extraordinary idea of him, and 
make them believe he had commanded an 
army of giants. I am persuaded that if one 
of the present petticoats hi^pens to be himg 
up in any repository of cunosities, it would 
lead into the same error the generations 
that lie some removes from us; unless we 
can believe our posterity will think so dis- 
respeotfiilly of their great grandmothers, 
that they made themselves monstrous to 
appear amiable. 

* When I survey this new-feshioned ro- 
tunda in all its parts, I cannot but think of 
the old philosopher, who after havii^ en- 

•VlmlnUSB. 



tered into an Egyptian temple, and looked 
about for the idol of the place, at length 
discovered a little black monkey inshrined 
in the midst of it, upon which he could not 
forbear crying out, to the great scandal of 
the worshippers, "What a maenificent 
palace is here for such a ridiculous in- 
habitant!" 

< Though you have taken a resolution, in 
one of your papers, to avoid descending to 
particularities of dress, I believe you will 
not think it b«low yow, on so extraordinary 
an occasion, to unhoop the fair sex, and 
cure this fashionable tympany that is got 
among them. I am apt to think the petti- 
coat will shrink of its own accord at your 
first coming to town; at least a touch of your y^ 
pen will make it contract itself like the Y 
sensitive plant, and by that means oblige ^ 
several who are either terrified or astonish- 
ed at this jwrtentous novelty, and among 
thie rest, your humble servant, &c.* C. 
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Concordia diwors.— /.iimii, lib. i. 9^ 

HarmoDious diioord. 

Women in their nature are much more 
gay and joyous than men; whether it be 
ttiat their blood is more refined, their fibres 
more delicate, and their animal spirits more 
light and volatile; or whether, as some have 
imagined, there may not be a kind of sex in * 
the very soul, I shall not pretend to deter- 
mine. As vivacity is the gift of women, * 
gravity is that of men. They should each 
of them therefore keep a watch upon the 
particular bias which nature has fixed in 
their minds, that it may not draw too much, 
and lead them out of the paths of reason. «. 
This will certainly happen, if the one in 
every word and action affects the character 
of being rigid and severe, and the other of 
being brisk and airy. Men should beware 
of being captivated by a kind of savage 
philosophy, women by a thoughtless gal- 
lantry. Where these precautions are not 
observed, the man often degenerates into a 
cynic, the woman into a coquette; the man 
grows sullen and morose, the woman im- 
pertinent and fantastical. 

By what I have said, we may conclude 
men and women were made as counter- 
parts to one another, that the pains and 
anxieties of the husband might be relieved 
by the sprightiiness and good-humour of the 
wife. When these are rightly tempered, 
care and cheerfulness go hand in hand ; 
and the family, like a ship that is duly 
trimmed, wants neither sdl nor ballast. 

Natural historians observe (for whilst I 
am in the country I must fetch my allusons 
from thence) that only the male birds have #/ 
vdces; that their songs begin a little before 
breeding-time, and end a littie after; that 
whilst tiie hen is covering her eggs, the 
male generally takes his stand upon a 
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neighbouring bougb within her hearing; 
and by that n>eans amuses and divei'ts her 
with his songs during the whole time of her 
sitting. 

This contract among birds lasts no longer 
than till a brood of young ones arises from 
it; so that in the feathered kind/ the cares 
and fatigues of the married state, if I may 

♦ so call it, lie princip^ally upon the female. 
On the contrary, as in our species the man 
and the woman are joined together for life, 
and the main burden rests upon the former, 
nature has given all the little arts of sooth- 
ing and blandishment to the female, that 
she may cheer and animate her companion 
in a constant and assiduous application to 
the making a provision for his family, and 
the education of their common children. 
This however is not to be taken so strictly, 
as if the same duties were not often reci- 
procal, and incumbent on both parties; but 
only to set forth what seems to have been 
the general intention of nature, in the differ- 
ent mclinations and endowments which are 
bestowed on the different sexes. 

But whatever was the reason that man 
and woman were made with this variety of 
temper, if we observe the conduct of the 
fair sex, we And that they choose rather to 
associate themselves with a person who 
resembles them in the light and volatile 
humour which is natural to them, than to 
such as are qualified to moderate and coun- 
terbalance it It has been an old com- 
plaint, that the coxcomb carries it with 
them before the man of sense. When we 
see a fellow loud and talkative, full cf in- 
sipid life and laughter, we may venture to 
pronounce him a female favourite. Noise 
and flutter are such accomplishments as 
they cannot withstand. To De short, the 
passion of an ordinaiy woman for a man is 
nothing else but self-love diverted upon an- 
other object She would have the lover a 

h woman m every tiling but the sex. I do 
not know a finer piece of satire on this 
part of womankind, than those lines of Mr. 
l)ryden: 

Our thoughtless sex is canght by outward form, > 
And empty noise ; and loves itself in man. 

This is a source of infinite calamities to 
the sex, as it frequently joins them to men, 
who in their own thoughts are as fine crea- 
tures as themselves; or if they chance to 
be good-humoured, serve only to dissipate 
their fortunes, inflame their follies, ana ag- 
gravate their indiscretions. 

The same female levity is no less fatal to 
them after marriage than before. It re- 
presents to their imaginations the fiuth^l, 
prudent husband, as an honest, tractable, 
and domestic animal; and turns their 
thoughts upon the fine gay gentleman, that 
laughs, sings, and dresses so much more 
agreeably. 

As this irregular vivacity of temper leads 
dstray the hearts of ordioisuy women in the 



choice of their lovers and the treatment of 
their husbands, it operates with the same 
pernicious influence towards their chil- 
dren, who are taught to accomplish them- 
selves in all those sublime pertectioi)s that 
appear captivating in the eye of their mo- 
ther. She admires in her son what she 
loved in her gallant; and by that means con- 
tributes all she can to perpetuate herself in 
a worthless progeny. 

The younger Faustina was a lively in- 
stance of this sort of women. Notwith- 
standing she was married to Marcus Aure- 
lius, one of the gi'eatest, wisest, and best 
of the Roman emperors, she thought a com- 
mon gladiator much the prettier gentle- 
man; and had taken such care to accom- 
plish her son Com modus according to her 
own notions of a fine man, that wlien he 
ascended the throne of his father, he be- 
came the most foolish and abandoned tyrant 
that was ever placed at the head of the 
Roman empire, signalizing himself in no- 
thing but the fightmg of pnzes, and knock- 
ing cut men's brains. As he had no taste 
of true glory, we see him in several medals ; 
and statues, which are still extant of him, 
equipped like a Hercules, with a club and 
a lion's skin. 

I have been led into this speculation by 
the characters 1 have heard cf a country 
gentleman and his lady, who do not live 
many miles from Sir Roger. The wife is | 
an old cocjuette, that is always hankering I 
after the diversions of the town; the hus- j 
band a morose mstic, that frowns and frets | 
at the name of it. The wife is over-run with 
affectation, the husband sunk into brutality. 
The lady cannot bear the noise of the larks •^^ 
and nightingales, hates your tedious sum- 
mer-days, and is sick at the sight of shady 
woods and purling streams; the husband 
wonders how any one can be pleased with 
the fooleries of plays and operas, and rails 
from morning to night at essenced fops and 
tawdry courtiers. The children are edu- 
cated in these different notions cf their pa- 
rents. The sons follow the father about 
his grounds, while the daughters read vo- 
lumes of love-letters and romances to their 
mother. By this means it comes to pass, 
that the girls look upon their father as a 
clown, and the boys think their mother no 
better than she should be. 

How different are the lives ci Aristus and 
Aspasia! The innocent vivacity of the one 
is tempered and composed hy the cheerful 
gravity of the other. The wife grows wise * 
by the discourses of the husband, and the 
husband good-humoured by the conversa- " 
tions of the wife. Ariitus would not be so 
amiable were it not for his Aspasia, nor 
Aspasia so much esteemed were it not for 
her Aristus. Their virtues are blended 
in their children, and diffuse through the 
whole family a perpetual spirit of be- 
nevolence, complacency, and sat^action. 

C. 
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Vertentem ww thiitra Kciabere cantham, 
Cam rota poaterior curraa et in axe aecundo. 

Pen. Sat. v. 71. 
Thou, like the hindmost chariot wheels, art carit 
Btill to be near, but ne'er to be tlio first.— 2>ry(fm. 

Great masters in painting never care 
for drawing people in the fashion, as very 
■well knowing that the head-dress, or pen- 
wig, that now prevails, and g^ves a grace 
to their portraitures at present, will make 
a very odd figure, and perhaps look mon- 
strous in the eyes of posterity. For this 
reason they often represent an illustrious 

Serson in a Roman habit, or in some other 
ress that never varies. I could wish for 
the sake of my country friends, that there 
was such a kind of everlasting drapery to 
be made use of by all who live at a certain 
distance from the town, and that they 
would agree upon such fashions as should 
never be liable to changes and innovations. 
For want of this standing dress, a man who 
takes a journey into the country is as much 
surprised as one who walks in a gallery of 
old family pictures, and finds as great a 
variety of garbs and habits in the persons 
he converses with. Did they keep to one 
constant dress they would sometimes be in 
the fashion, which they never are as mat- 
ters are managed at present If instead of 
running after the mode, they would con- 
tinue fixed in one certtun habit, the mode 
would some time or other overtake them, 
as a clock that stands still is sure to point 
right once in twelve hours. In this case 
therefore I would advise them, as a gentle- 
man did his friend who was hunting about 
the whole town after a rambling fellow — If 
you follow him you will never find him, but 
if you plant yourself at the comer of any 
one street, I will engage it will not be long 
before you see him. 

I have already touched upon this subject 
in a speculation which shows how cruelly 
the country are led astray in following the 
town; and equipped in a ridiculous habit, 
when they fancy themselves in the height 
of the mode. Smce that speculation I have 
received a letter (which I there hinted 
At) from a gentleman who is now in the 
western circuit 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^Beine a lawyer of 
the Middle-Temple, a Comishman by birth, 
I generally ride the western circuit* for mv 
health, and as I am not interrupted with 
clients, have leisure to make many obser- 
vations that escape the notice of my fellow- 
travellers. 

* One of the most fashionable women I 
met with in all the circuit was my landlady 
at Staines, where I chanced to be on a holi- 
day. Her commode was not half a foot 
high, and her petticoat within some yards 
of a modish circumference. In the same 
place I Observed a young fellow with a 



« OounaeUora generally go on tbe circiut thiough their 
natiipe ooimtiee. 



tolerable periwig, had It not beep covered 
with a hat that was shap^ in tlie Ramilie- 
cock. As I proceeded in my journey, I 
observed the petticoat grew scantier and 
scantier, and about threescore miles from 
London was so very unfashionable, that 
a woman might walk in it without any 
manner of inconvenience. 

* Not far from Salisbury I took notice ot 
a justice of peace's lady, who was at least 
ten years behind-hand m her dress, but at 
the same time as fine as hands could make 
her. She was flounced and furbelowed 
from head to foot; every ribbon was wrin- 
kled, and every part of her garments in 
curl, so that she looked like one of those 
animals which in the country we call a l^ 
Friezeland hen. ' 

•Not many miles beyond this place I 
was informed that one of the last year's 
little muffs had by .some means or other 
straggled into those parts, and that all the 
women of fashion were cutting their old 
muffs in two, or retrenching them, accord- 
ing to the little model which was got among 
them. I cannot believe the report they 
have there, that it was^nt down franked 
by a parliament-man in a little packet; but 
probably by next winter this fashion will be 
at the height in the country, when it is quite 
out at London. 

* The greatest beau at our next county 
sessions was dressed in a most monstrous 
flaxen periwig, that was made in King 
William's rei^. The wearer of it ^oes, 
it seems, in his own hair when he is at 
home, and lets his wig lie in buckle for a 
whole half year, that he may put it on upon 
occasion to meet the judges in it 

*I must not here omit an adventure 
which happened to us in a country church 
upon the frontiers of Cornwall. As we 
were in the midst of the service, a lady 
who is the chief woman of the place, and 
had passed the winter at London with her 
husband, entered the congregation in a little 
head-dress, and a hooped petticoat. The 
people, who were wondeifuUy startled at 
such a sight, all of them rose up. Some 
stared at the prodigious bottom, and some 
at the little top of this strange dress. In 
the mean time the lady of the manor filled 
the area of the churcn, and walked up to 
her pew with an unspeakable satisfaction, 
amidst the whispers, conjectures, and asto- 
nishment of the whole congregation. 

'Upon our way from hence we saw a 
young fellow riding towards us full gal- 
lop, with a bob wig and black silken bs^ 
tied to it. He stopt short at the coach, 
to ask us how far the judges were behind 
us. His stay was so very short, that we 
had only time to observe his new silk waist- 
coat, which was unbuttoned in several 
places to let us see that he had a clean shirt 
on, which was ruffled down to his middle. 

'From this place, during our yix)gi^ess 
through the most western parts of the 
kmgdom, we fancied ourselves in King 
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Charles the Second's reigii, the people 
aaving made very little variations in their 
dress since that time. The smartest of 
the country 'squires appear still in the 
Monmouth-cock, and when they go a woo- 
mg ^whether they have any post in the 
muitia or not) they generally put on a red 
coat We were, indeed, very much sur- 
prised, at the place we lay at last nfght, to 
neet with a g[entleman that had accoutred 
limself in a night-cap- wig, a coat with long 
pockets and slit sleeves, and a pair of shoes 
with high scollop tops; but we soon found 
by his conversation tnat he was a person 
who laughed at the ignorance and rusticity 
of the country people, and was resolved to 
live and die in the mode. 

* Sir, if you think this account of my tra- 
vels may be of any advantage to the public, 
I will next year trouble you with such oc- 
currences as I shall meet with in other parts 
of England. For I am informed there ar^ 
CTeater curiosities in the northern, circuit 
than in the western; and that a fashion 
makes its progress much slower into Cum- 
berland than into Cornwall. I have heard 
in particular, that the Steenkirk* aiTived 
but two months ago at Newcastle, and that 
there are several commodes in those parts 
whicK are worth taking a journey thither 
to see.' C. 
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Semperquo recentes 

ConTectare juvat prsedas, et vivere rapto. 

Firg. JEn. vii. 74a 

A plundering race, still eai^er to invado. 
On spoil they live, and make of theft a trade. 

As I was yesterday riding out in the fields 
with my friend Sir Roger, we saw at a little 
distance from us a troop of gipsies. Upon 
the first discovery oi them, my friend 
was in some doubt whether he should not 
exert the justice of the peace upon such a 
band of lawless vagrants; but not having his 
clerk with him, who is a necessary coun- 
sellor on these occasions, and fearing that 
^ his poultry might fare the worse for it, he 
let the thought drop; but at the same time 
gave me a particular account of the mis- 
chiefs they do in the country, in stealing 
people's goods and spoiling their servants. 
* If a stray piece ot linen hangs upon a 
hedge,' says Sir Roger, * they are sure to 
have it; if a hog loses his way in the fields, 
it is ten to one but he becomes their prey: 
our geese cannot live in peace for them; if 
a man prosecutes them with severity, his 
hen-roost is sure to pay for it They 
generally straggle into these parts about this 

*The Steenkirk was a military cravat of black silk. 
This, as well as many other ornaments of dress, received 
the name flrom the oveijoyed Parisians after the battle 
of Steenkirk, fought Aug. 2. 1692; and the English, with 
their accustomed complacency towards every thing 
French, adopted it, although its very name was in- 
tended to perpetuate the remembrance of their own 
■OTeveign'a deibmli 



time of the year; and set the heads of our 
servant-maids so agog for husbands that we 
do not expect to have any business done as 
it should be, whilst they are in the country. 
I have an honest dairy-maid who crosses 
their hands with a piece of silver every 
summer, and never fails being promised the 
handsomest young fellow in the parish for 
her pains. Your friend the butler has been 
fool enough to be seduced by them; and 
though he is sure to lose a knife, a fork, or 
a spoon every time his fortune is^told him, 
generally shuts himself up in the pantry 
with an old gipsy for above half an hour 
once in a twelve-month. Sweethearts are 
the things they live upon, which they be- 
stow very plentifully upon all those that 
apply themselves to them. You see now 
ano then some handsome young jades 
among them: the sluts have very often 
white teeth and black eyes. ' 

Sir Roger observing that I listened with 
great attention to his account of a people 
who were so entirely new to me, told me, 
that, if I would, they should tell us our for- 
tunes. As I was very well pleased with 
the knight's proposal, we rid up and com- 
municated our hands to them. A Cas- 
sandra of the crew, after having examined 
my lines very diligently, told me, that I 
loved a pretty maid in a comer, that I was 
a good woman's man, with some other par- 
ticulars which I do not think proper to re- 
late. My friend Sir Roger alighted from his 
horse, and exposing his palm to two or three 
that stood by him, they crumpled it into all 
shapes, and diligently scanned every wrinkle 
that could be made in it; when one of them, 
who was older and more sun-burnt than 
the rest, told him, that he had a widow in 
his line of life. Upon which the knight 
cried, *"Go, go, you are an idle baggage;* 
and at the same time smiled upon me. The 
gipsy finding he was not displeased in his 
heart, told him after a farther inquiry into 
his hand, that his true-love was constant, 
and that she should dream of him to-night. 
My old friend cried Pish ! and bid her go 
on. The gipsy told him that he was a 
bachelor, but would not be so long; and 
that he was dearer to somebody than he 
thought. The knight still repeated, • She 
was an idle baggage,' and bid her go on. 
* Ah, master,' says the gipsy, * that roguish 
leer of yours makes a pretty woman's heart 
ache; you have not that simper about the 
mouth for nothing. ' — ^The micouth gibberish 
with which all this was uttered, like the 
darkness of an oracle, made us the more 
attentive to it. To be short, the knight left 
the monev with her that he had crossied her 
hand witn, and got up again on his horse. 

As we were nding away, Sir Roger told 
me, that he knew sevei-al sensible people, 
who believed these gipsies now andther 
foretold very strange things; and for half 
an hour together appear^ more jocund 
than oi-dinary. In tae height of his good- 
i humour, meeting a common beggi^r lypon 
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the road, who was no conjurer, as he went 
to relieve him he found his pocket was 
picked; that being a kind of palmistry at 
which this race of vermin are very dex- 
trous. 

I might here entertain my reader with 
historical remarks on this idle profligate 
people, who infest aU the countries of 
Europe, and live in the midst of govern- 
ments in a kind of commonwealth by them- 
selves. But instead of entering into observa- 
tions of this nature, I shall fill the remain- 
ing part of my paper with a story which is 
still fresh in Holland, and was printed in 
one of our monthly accounts about twenty 
years aga *As the trekschuyt^ or hack- 
ney-boat, which carries passengers from 
Leyden to Amsterdam, was putting off, a 
boy running along the side of the canal de- 
sired to be taken in: which the master of 
the boat refused, because the lad had not 
quite money enough to pay the usual fare. 
An eminent merchant oeing pleased with 
the looks of the boy, and secretly touched 
with compassion towaixls him, paid the 
money for him, and ordered him to Be taken 
on board. Upon talking with him after- 
wards, he found that he could speak readily 
in three or four languages, and learned upon 
farther examination that he had been stolen 
away when he was a child by a gipsy, and 
had rambled ever since with a gang oi those 
strollers up and down several parts of Eu- 
rope. It happened that the merchant, 
whose heart seems to have inclined towM^s 
the boy by a secret kind of instinct, had 
himself lost a child some years before. 
The parents after a long search for him, 
gavehim up for drowned in one of the ca- 
nals with which that country abounds; 
and the mother was so aflflictea at the loss 
of a fine boy, who was her only son, that 
she died for grief of it Upon laying to- 
gether all particulars, and examining the 
several moles and marks by which the mo- 
ther used to describe the child when he 
was first missing, the bov proved to be the 
son of the merchant, whose heart had so 
unaccountably melted at the sight of him. 
,The lad was very well pleased to find a fa- 
ther who was so rich, and likely to leave 
him a good estate: the father on the other 
hand was not a little delighted to see a son 
return to him, whom hereid given up for lost, 
with such a strenph of constitution, sharp- 
ness of understanding, and skill in languages.' 
Here the printed story leaves off; but if I 
may give credit to reports, our linguist 
having received such extraordinary rudi- 
ments towards a good education, was after- 
wards trained up in every thing that 
becomes a gentleman; wearing off by little 
and little all the vicious habits ana prac- 
tices that he had been used to in the course 
of his peregrinations. Nay, it is said, that 
he has since been employed in foreign 
courts upon national business, with great 
reputation to himself and honour to those 
who sent him, and that he has visited 



ral countries as a public nunister, in whiclr 
he formerly wandered as a gipsy. C. 
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IpiB runumconeedile sylvB. 

Vlrg. Ec X. 63- 
Once more, ye woodB, adieu. 

It is usual for a man who loves country 
sports to preserve the game in his own 
grounds, and divert himself upon those that 
belong to his neighbour. My friend Sir 
Roger generally goes two or three miles 
from his house, and gets into the frontiers 
of his estate, before he beats about in search 
of a hair or partridge, on purpose to spare 
his own fields, where he is always sure of 
finding diversion, when the worst comes to 
the worst. By this means the breed about 
his house has time to increase and multiply, 
besides that the sport is the more agreea- 
ble where the game is the harder to come 
at, and where it does not lie so thick as to 
produce any perplexity or coni^^(m in the 
pursuit For these reasons the country 
gentleman,' like the fox, seldom preys near » 
his own home. 

In the same manner I. have made a 
month's excursion out of the town, which 
is the great field of game for sportsmen of 
my species, to try my fortune m the coun- 
try, where I have started several subjects, 
and hunted them down, with some plea- 
sure to myself, and I hope to others. I am 
here forced to use a great deal of diligence 
before I can spring any thing to ray mind, 
whereas in town, whilst I am following one 
character, it is ten to one but I am crossed 
in my way by another, and put up such a 
variety ot odd creatures in both sexes, 
that they foil the scent of one another, and ' 
puzzle the chase. My greatest difliculty 
in the country is to find sport, and in town 
to choose it. In the mean time, as I have 

E'ven a whole month's rest to the cities of 
ondon and Westminster, promise myself 
abundance of new game upon my return 
thither. 

It is indeed high time for me to leave the 
country, since I find the whole neighbour- 
hood begin to grow very inqui^tive after 
my name and character: my love of soli- 
tude, taciturnity, and particular way of 
life, having raised a great curioaty in all 
these paits. 

The notions which have been framed of 
me are various: some look upon me as very 
proud, some as very modest,, and some as 
very melancholy. Will Wimble, as my 
friend the butler tells me, observing me 
very much alone, and extremely silent 
when I am in company, is afraid I have 
killed a man. The country people seem 
to suspect me for a conjurer; and some of 
them hearing of the visit which I made to 
Moll White, will needs have it that Sir 
Roger has brought down a cunning man 
with him to cure the Ql4'Vomaii» aod £re^ 
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the country from her charms. So that the 
character which I go under in part of .the 
neighbourhood, is what they nere call a 
White Witch, 

A justice of peace, who lives about five 
miles off, and is not of Sir Roger's party, 
has it seems said twice or thrice at his ta- 
ble, that he wishes Sir Roger does not har- 
bour a Jesuit in his house, and that he 
thinks the gentlemen of the country would 
do very well to make me give some account 
of myself. 

On the other side, some of Sir Roger's 
friends are afraid the old knight is imposed 
upon by a designing fellow; and as they 
have heard that ne converses, very promis- 
cuously when he is in town, do not know 
but he has brought down with him some 
discarded Whig, that is sullen, and says 
nothine because he is out of place. 

Such is the variety of opinions which are 
here entertained oi me, so that I pass 
among some for a disaffect«i person, and 
among others for a popish pnest; among 
some for a wizard, and among others for a 
murderer; and all this for no other reason 
tliat I can imagine, but because I do not 
hoot, and halloo, and make a noise. It is 
true my friend Sir Roger tells them, — 
* That it is my way,' ana that I am only a 
philosopher; but this will not satisfy them. 
They think there is more in me than he 
discovers, and that I do not hold my tongue 
for nothing. 

For these anS other reasons 1 shall set 
out for London to-morrow, having found 
by experience that the country is not a 
place tor a person of my temper, who does 
not love jollity, and what they call good 
neighbourhood. A man that is out of hu- 
mour when an unexpected guest breaks in 
upon him, and does not care for sacrificing 
an afternoon to every chance-comer, that 
will be the master of his own time, and the 
pursuer of his own inclinations, makes but 
a very unsociable figure in this kind of life. 
I shall therefore retire into the town, if I 
may make use of that phrase, and get into 
the crowd again as fast as I can, in order to 
be alone. I can there raise what specula- 
tions I please upon others without being 
observed myself, and at the same time enjoy 
k all the advantages of company, with all the 
privileges of solitude. In the meanwhile, 
to finish the month, and conclude these my 
rural speculations, I shall here insert a let- 
ter from my friend Will Honeycomb, who 
has not lived a month for these forty years 
out of the smoke of London, and rallies me 
after his way upon my country life. 

« Dear Spec, — ^I suppose this letter will 
find theJt picking of daisies, or smelling to 
a lock of hay, or passinjj away thy time in 
some innocent country diversion of the like 
nature. I have however orders from the club 
to summon thee up to town, being all of us 
cursedly afraid thou wilt not be able to relish 
our company^ after thy conyeTBatiQDB with 



Moll White, and Will Wimble. Prythee 
do not send us any more stories of a cock 
and a bull, nor frighten the town with 
spirits and witches. Thy speculations be- 
gm to smell confoundedly of woods and 
meadows. If thou dost not come up quickly, 
we shall conclude that thou art in love with 
one of Sir Roger's dairy-maids. Service to 
the knight Sir Andrew is grown the cock 
of the club since he left us, and if he does 
not return quickly will make every mother's 
son of us commonwealth's men. I>ear Spec, 
thine eternally, 
C. 'WILL HONEYCOMB.* 



No. 132.] Wedneaday, AuguH 1, 1711. 

Qui, aut tempuB quid pMtiilet non lidet, mat plura 
loquitur, aut se ostentat, aut eonim quibuscum ett ra< 
tionem non habet, i> ineptua ean dicatur.— TVil. 

Tbat man may be called impertinent, who consider! 
not the circumstancea of time, or engroews the eonveraa* 
tion, or makea himself the Bubiect of his difleoiUBe, or 
pays no regard to the company he ii in« 

Having notified to my good friend Sir 
Roger that I should set out for London the 
next day, his horses were ready at the ap- 
pointed hour in the evening; and, attended 
Dy one of his grooms, I arrived at the coun- 
try-town at twilieht, in order to be ready 
for the stage-coach the day following. As 
soon as we arrived at the mn, the servant, 
who waited upon me, inquired of the cham- 
berl£un in my hearing what company he had 
for the coach ? The tellow answered, * Mrs. 
Betty Arable, the great fortune, and the 
widow her mother; a recruiting officer, 
(who took a place because they were to 
go,) young 'Squire Quickset, her cou^ 
(that her mother wished her to be married 
to;) Ephraim the Quaker, her euardian: 
ana a gentleman that had studiea himself 
dumb, from Sir Roger de Coverley's.' I 
observed by what he said of mysdf, that 
according to his office he dealt much in in- 
telligence; and doubted not but there was 
some foundation for his reports of the rest 
of the company, as well as for the whim- 
sical account he gave of me. The next 
morning at day-break we were all called; 
and I, who know my own natural shyness, 
and endeavour to be as little liable to be 
disputefd with as possible, dressed imme- 
diately, that I might msJce no one wait. 
The first preparation for our settine out 
was, that the captain's half-pike was placed 
near the coachman, and a drum behmd the 
coach. In the mean time the drummer, 
the captain's equipage^ was very loud, 
* that none of the captain's things should be 
placed so as to be spoiled;' upon which his 
cloak-bag was fixed m the seat of the coach t 
and the captain himself, according to a fre- 
quent, though invidious behaviour of mili- 
tary men, ordered his man to look sharp, 
that none but one of the ladies should have 
the place he had taken fronting the coach- 
box* 
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Wc were in some little time fixed in our 
seats, sou sat with that dislike which peo- 
ple not too good-nattired usually conceive 
of each other at first sight. The coach 
jumbled us insensibly into some sort of fa- 
miliarity: and we had not moved above two 
miles, when the widow asked the captain 
what success he had in his recruiting? The 
officer, with a frankness he believed very 
graceful, told her, 'that indeed he had but 
very little luck, and had suffered much by 
desertion, therefore should be glad to end 
his warfare in the service of her or her fair 
daughter. In a word,* continued he, * I am 
a soldier, and to be plain is my character: 
you see me, madam, young, sound, and iip- 
pudent; take me yourseljf widow, or give 
me to her; I will be wholly at your disposal 
I am a soldier of fortune, ha!* — ^This was 
followed by a vain laugh of his own, and a 
deep silence of all the rest of the company. I 
had nothing left for it but to fall fast asleep, 
which I diet with all speed. — *Come,' said 
he, * resolve upon it, we will make a wed- 
ding at the next town: we will wake this 
pleasant companion who is fallen asleep, to 
be the brideman; and,* giving the quaker a 
clap on the knee, he concluded, ' this sly 
saint, who,' I will warrant, understands 
what is what as well as you or I, widow, 
shall give the bride as father. ' The quaker, 
who happened to be a man of smartness, 
answered, * Friend, I take it in good part 
that thou hast given me the authority of a 
father over this comely and virtuous child; 
and I must assure thee, that if I have the 
giving her, I shall not bestow her on thee. 
Thy mirth, friend, savoureth of folly: thou 
art a pei'son of a light mind, th}^ drum is a 
type of thee, it soundeth because it is empty. 
Verily, it is not from thy fulness, but thy 
emptiness, that thou hast spoken this day. 
Friend, friend, we have hired this coach m 
partnership with thee, to carry' us to the 
great city; we cannot go any other way. 
This worthy mother must hear thee, if thou 
wilt needs utter thy follies; we cannot help 
it, friend, I say: if thou wilt, we must hear 
thee; but if thou wert a man of understand- 
ing, thou wouldst not take advantage of thy 
courageous countenance to ^bash us chil- 
dren OT peace. Thou art, thou sayest, a sol- 
dier; give quarter to us, who cannot resist 
thee. Why didst thou fleer at our friend, 
who feigned liimself asleep? He stud no- 
thing; but how dost thou know what he 
containeth? If thou speakest improper 
thinp in the hearing of tnis virtuous young 
virgm, consider it as an outrage against a 
distressed person that cannot get from thee: 
to speak indiscreetly what we are obliged 
to hear, by being hasped up with thee in 
this public vehicle, is in some degree as- 
saultmg on tlie high road.* 

Here Ephraim paused, and the Captain, 
with a happy ana uncommon impudence, 
(which can be convicted and support itself 
at the same time,) cries, * Faith, friend, I 
thank thee; I should have been a Httle im- 



pertinent if thou hadst not reprimanded me. 
Come, thou art, I s6e, a smoky old f^ow, 
and I will be very orderly the ensuing part 
of my journey. 1 was going to give myself 
!urs, but, lames, I beg pardon.' 

The captain was so httle out of humour, 
and our company was so far from being 
soured by this little ruffie, that Ephraim 
and he took a particular delight in being 
agreeable to each other for the future; and 
assumed their different provinces in the 
conduct of the company. Our reckoning 
apartments, and accommodation, fell under 
Ephraim; and the Captain looked to all 
disputes upon the road, as the good beha- 
viour of our coachman, and the right we 
had of taking place, as going to London, of 
all vehicles coming fit»m thence. The oc- 
currences we met with were or^nary, and 
very little happened which could entertain 
by^ the relation of them: but when I con- 
sidered the company we were in, I took it 
for no small good-fortune, that the whole 
journey was not spent in impertinences, 
which to one part of us niight oe an enter- 
tainment, to the other a suffering. What, 
therefore, Ephraim said, when we were 
almost arrived at London, had to me an air 
not only of good understanding, but good 
breeding. Upon the young lady's express- 
ing her satisfaction in the loumey, and de- 
claring how delightful it had been to her, 
Ephraim declared himself as follows:^ 
• There is no ordinary part of human life, 
which expresseth so much a good mind, 
and a right inward man, as his behaviour 
upon meeting with strangers, especially 
such as may seem the most unsuitable com- 
panions to him : such a man, when he falleth 
m the way with persons of simplicity and 
innocence, however knowing he may be in 
the waj's of men, will not vaimt himself 
thereof, but will the rather hide his supe- 
riority to them, that he may not be painful 
unto them. My good friena,' continued he, 
turning to the officer, * thee and I are to 
part by and by, and peradventure we. may 
never meet ag^in: but be advised by a plain 
man; modes and apparel are but trifles to 
the Heal man, therefore do not think such a 
man as thyself terrible for thy garb, nor 
such a one as me contemptible for mine. 
When two such as thee and I meet, with 
affections as we ought to have towards each 
other, thou shouldst rejoice to see my 
peaceable demeanor, ana I should be glad 
to see thy strength and ability to protect 
me in it* T. 



Na 133.] Thursday, Augut 2, 1711. 

Quifl desiderio sit pudor, aat modua 
Tarn cbari capitis ? JJer. Lib. 1. Od. zxiv. L 

Such was his worth, oar loss is snch, 
We cannot love too well or grieve too mneh. 

OUifwerO. 

THERfc is a sort of delight, which is al- 
ternately mixed with terror and sorrow, in 
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the contemplation of death. The soul has 
its curiosity more than ordinarily awaken- 
ed, when it turns its thoughts upon the con- 
duct of such who have benaved themselves 
with an eoual, a resigned, a cheerftil, a ^- 
nerous or heroic temper in that extremity. 
We are affected with these respective man- 
ners of behaviour, as we secretly believe 
the part of the dying person imitable by 
ourselves, or such as we imagine ourselves 
more particularly capable of. Men of ex- 
alted minds march oefore us like princes, 
and are, to the ordinary race of mankind, 
rather subjects for their admiration than 
example. However, there are no ideas 
strike more forcibly upon our imaginations, 
than those which are raised from reflections 
upon the exits of great and excellent men. 
Innocent men who have suffered as crimi- 
nals, though they were benefactors to hu- 
inan society, seem to be persons of the 
highest distmction, among the vastly greater 
number of human race, the dead, ^^en 
the iniquity of the times brought Socrates 
to his execution, how great and wonderful 
is it to behold him, unsupported' by any 
thing but the testimony of his own con- 
science, and conjectures of hereafter, re- 
ceive the p<nson with an air of mirth and 
good humour, and as if going on an agreea- 
ble journey, bespeak some deity to make it 
fortunate.' 

When Phocion's good actions had met 
with the like reward from his country, and 
he was led to death with many others of 
his friends, they bewailing their fate, he 
walking composedly towaras the place of 
execution, how graceftilly does he support 
his illustrious character to the very last in- 
stant! One of the rabble spitting at him as 
he passed, with his usual authority he called 
to know if no one was ready to teach this 
fellow how to behave hinvself. When a 
I>oor-spirited creature that died at the same 
time for his crimes, bemoaned himself un- 
manfully, he rebuked him with this ques- 
tion, ' Is it no consolation to such a man as 
thou art to die with Phocion?' At the in- 
stant when he was to die, they asked what 
commands he had for his son? he answered, 
*To forget this injury of the Athenians.' 
Niocles, his friend, under the same sen- 
tence, desired he might drink the potion 
before him: Phocion said, 'Because, he 
never had denied him any thing, he would 
not even this, the most difficult request he 
had ever made.' 

These instances were very noble and 
great, and the reflections of those sublime 
spirits had made death to them what it is 
really intended to be by the Author <rf na- 
ture, a relief from a various being, ever 
subject to sorrows and difficulties. 

Epaminondas, the Theban general, hav- 
ing received in fight a mortal stab with a 
sWord, which was left in his body, lay in 
that posture till he had intelligence that his 
troops had obtained the victory, and then 
permittedittobedrawn out, at which mstant 
35 



he expressed himself in this manner. * This 
is not the end of my life, my fellow-soldiers; 
it is now your Epaminondas is bom, who 
dies in so much glory.' 

It were an endless labour to collect the 
accounts, with which all ages have fiUed 
the world, of noble and heroic minds that 
have resigned this being, as if the termina- 
tion of life were but an ordinary occurrence 
of it 

This common-place way of thinking I 
fell into from an awkwara endeavour to 
throw off a real and fresh affliction, by 
turning over books in a melancholy mooa; 
but it is not easy to remove griefs which 
touch the heart, by ai>plying remedies 
which only .entertain the imagination. As 
therefore this paper is to consist of any 
thing which concerns human life, I cannot 
help letting the present subject regard 
what has been the last object of my eyes, 
though an entertainment of sorrow. 

I went this evening to visit a friend, with 
a design to rally him, upon a story I had 
heard of his intending to steal a marriage 
without the privity of us his intimate friends 
and acq^uaintance. I came into his apart- 
ment with that intimacy which I have done 
for very many years, and walked directly 
into his bed-chamber, where I found my 
friend in the agonies of death. — ^What could 
I do? The innocent mirth in my thoughts 
struck upon me like the most flagitious 
wickedness: I in vain called upon him; he 
was senseless, and too far spent to have the 
least knowledge of my sorrow, or any p^ 
in himself. Give me leave then to tran- 
scribe my soliloauy, as I stood by his 
mother, dumb witn the weight of grief for 
a son who was her honour and her comfort, 
and never till that hour since his birth had 
been 'an occasion of a moment's sorrow to 
her. 

* How surprising is this change ! From 
the possession of vigorous life and strength, 
to be reduced in a few hours to this fetal 
extremity! Those lips which look so pale 
and livid, within these few days gave de- 
light to all who heard their utterance: it 
was the business, the purpose of his being, 
next to obeying Him to whom he is gone, 
to please and instruct, and that for no other 
ena but to please and instruct Kindness 
was the motive of his actions, and with all 
the capacity requisite for making a figure 
in a contentious world, moderation, good- 
nature, affability, temperance, and chastity, 
were the artsot his excellent life. — There, 
as he lies in helpless agony, no wise man 
who knew him so well as I, but would re- 
ngn all the world can bestow to be so near 
the^end of such a life. Why does my heart 
so little obey my reason as to lament thee, 
thou excellent man? — Heaven receive him 
or restore him !— Thy beloved mother, thy 
obliged friends, thy helpless servants, stand 
around thee without distinction. How much 
wouldst fhoo, hadst thou thy senses, say to 
each of tut 
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* But now that good heart burats, and he 
is at rest. — ^With that breath expired a soul 
who never indulged a pasaon unfit for the 
place he is pme to. Where are now thy 
plans of justice, of truth, of honour ? Of 
what use the volumes thou hast collated, 
the arguments thou hast invented, the ex- 
amples thou hast followed? Poor were the 
expectations of the studious, the modest, 
anfi the good, if the reward of their labours 
were only to be expected from man. No, 
my friend, thy intended pleadings, thy in- 
tended good offices to thy friends, thy in- 
tended services to thy country, are already 
performed (as to thy concern in them,) 
m his sight, before whom, the past, pre- 
sent, and future appear at one view. VVnile 
others with thy talents were tormented 
with ambition, with vain-glorv, with envy, 
with emulation, how well didst thou turn 
thy mind to its own improvement in things 
out of the power of fortune; in probity, m 
integritv, in the practice and study of jus- 
tice ! How silent thy passage, how private 
thy journey, how glorious thy end ! • Many 
have- 1 known more famous, some more 
knowing, not one so innocent' R. 



No. 134.] Friday y jiuguat 3, 1711. 

Opiferque per orbem 

Bieor Ovttf. MA, Lib. i. SI. 

And am the great phyaiciaii caU'd below.— i>rydni. 
During my absence in the country, 
several packets have been left for me, 
which were not forwarded to me, because 
I was expected every day in town. The 
author of the foUowmg letter, dated from 
Tower-hill, having sometimes been enter- 
tained with some learned gentlemen in 
plush doublets,* who have vended their 
wares from a stage in that place, has plea- 
santljr enough addressed to me, as no less a 
sage in morality than those are in physic 
To comply with his kind inclination to 
make my cures famous, I shall give you 
his testimonial of my gi-eat abilities at large, 
in his own words. 

•Tower-hiU, July 5, 1711. 
•Sir, — ^Your saving the other day there 
is something wonaerftil in the narrowness 
of those minds which can be pleased, and 
be barren of bounty to those who please 
them, makes me in pain that I am not a 
man in power. If I were, you should soon 
see how much I approve your speculations. 
In the mean time, I beg leave to supply 
that inability with the empty tribute of an 
honest mind, by telling you plainly I love 
and thank you for your daily refresnments. 
I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke 
my morning's pipe, (though I cannot for- 
bear reading the motto before I fill and 
light,) and really it gives a grateful relish 
to every whiff; each paragraph is fraught 
either with useful or aelightful notions, and 
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I never fail of bdng highly diverted or im- 
proved. The variety of your subjects sur- 
prises me as much as a box of pictures did 
formerly, in which there was only one face, 
that by pulling some pieces of isinglass over 
it. was changed into a erave senator or a 
Merry-Andrew, a patched lady or a nun, 
a beau or a blackamoor, a prude or a co- 
quette, a country 'squire or a conjurer, 
with many other different representations 
very entertaining, (as you are,; thoueh still 
the same at the bottom. This was a cnildish 
amusement, when I was carried away with 
outward appearance, but you make a deeper 
impression, and affect the secret springs dS. 
the mind; you charm the fancy, soothe the 
passions, and insensibly lead the reader to 
that sweetness of temper that you so well 
describe; you rouse generosity with that 
spirit, and inculcate numanity with that 
ease, that he must be miserably stupid that 
is not affected by you. I cannot say, in-, 
deed, that you have put impertinence to 
silence, or vanity out of countenance; but, 
methinks you have bid as fair for it as any 
man that ever appeared upon a public 
stage; and offer an infallible cure oT vice ' 
and folly, for the price of one penny. And 
since it is usual for those who receive benefit . 
by such famous operatoi*s, to publish an 
advertisement, that others may reap the 
same advantage, I think myselt obliged to 
declare to all the world, that having for a 
long time been splenetic, ill-natured, fro- 
wara, suspicious, and unsociable, by the 
application of your medicines, taken only 
with half an ounce of right Virrinia tobacco, 
for six successive mornings, 1 am become 
open, obliging, officious, frank and hospita- 
ble. I am, your humble servant and great 
admirer, GEORGE TRUSTY.* 

The careful father and humble petitioner 
hereafter-mentioned, who are under diffi- 
culties about the just management of fans, 
will soon receive proper advertisements 
relating to the professors in that behalf, 
with their places of abode and methods of 
teaching. 

*July5, 1711. 

* Sir, — ^In your Spectator of^ June 27th, 
you transcribe a letter sent to you fix)m a 
new sort rf muster-master, who teaches 
ladies the whole exercise of the fan; I have 
a daughter just come to town, who though 
she has always held a fai^in her hand at 
proper times, yet she knows no more how 
to use it according to true discipline than 
an awkward school-boy does to make use 
of his new sword. I have sent for her on 
purpose to learn the exercise, she being 
already very well accomplished in all other 
arts which are necessary for a young lady 
to understand; my request is, that you will 
speak to your correspondent on my behalf, 
and in your next paper let me know what 
he expects, either oy the month or the 
quarter, for teaching: and where he keeps 
hi6 place of rendezvous, I have a son* too^ 
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whom I would fain have taught to gallant 
fans, and should be glad to know what the 

fintleman will have for teaching them both, 
findingfans for practice at my own ex- 
I>ence. This information will in the highest 
manner oblige, sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, WILLIAM WISEACRE. 

* As soon as m^ son is perfect in tiys art, 
(which I hope will be in a year's time, for 
the boy is pretty apt,) I design he shall 
learn to ride the great horse, (although he 
is not yet above twenty years old,) if his 
mother, whose darling ne is, will venture 
him.' 

« To the Sficctator, 

♦The humble Petition of BENJAMIN 
EASY, Gent showeth, 

« That it was your petitioner's misfortune 
to wsdk to Hackney church last Sunday, 
w^here, to his great amazement, he met 
with a soldier of your own training; she 
fiirls a fan, recovers a fan, and pjes through 
the whole exercise of it to admiration. This 
well-managed officer of your's has, to my 
knowledge, been the ruin of above five 
young gentlemen besides myself, and still 
goes on laying waste wheresoever she 
comes, whereby the whole village is in 
great danger. Our humble request is, 
therefore, that this bold Amazon be or- 
dered immediately to lay down her arms, 
or that you would issue forth an order, that 
we who have been thus injured may meet 
at the place of general rendezvous, and 
there be taught to manage our snuff-boxes 
in such a manner as we may be an equal 
match for her. And youi: petitioner shall 
ever pray, &c.' R. 



No. 135.] Saturday, August 4, 1711. 

Est breviute opui, ut currat leDtentia 

Jfyr. Lib. 1. Sat. z. 9. 
Let brevity dispatch the rapid thought. 

J HAVE somewhere read of an eminent 
person, who used in his private offices of 
devotion to give thanks to heaven that he 
was bom a Frenchman: for my own part, 
I look upon it as a peculiar blessing that I 
was bom an Englishman. Among many 
other reasons, I think myself very happy 
in my country, as the language of it is won- 
derfully adapted to a man who is sparing 
of his words, and an enemy to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my 
good fortune in this particular, I shall com- 
municate to the public my speculations 
upon the English Tongue, not doubting 
but they will be acceptable to all my cu- 
rious readers. , 

The English delight in silence more than 
2jxy other European nation, if the remarks 
which are made on us by foreigners are 
true. Our discourse is not kept up in con- 
versation, but falls into more pauses and 
intervals than in our neighbouring coun- 
tries; as it is observed, that the matter of 



our writings is thrown much closer tc^ther, 
and lies in a narrower compass than is usual 
in the works of forei^ authors: for, to fa- 
vour our natural taatumity, when we are 
obliged to utter our thoughts, we do it in 
the shortest way we are able, and give as 
quick a birth to our conceptions as possible. 

This humour shows itself in several re- 
marks that we may make upon the English 
language. As first of all by its abounding 
in monosyllables^ which gives us an op- 
pbrtunity of delivering our thoughts in few 
sounds. This indeed takes off from the 
elegance of our tongue, but at the same time 
expresses our ideas in the readiest manner, 
and consequent! V answers the firs# design di 
speech better than the multitude of sylla- 
bles, which make the words of other lan- 
guages more tunable and sonorous. The 
sounds of our English words are commonly 
like those of string music, short and tran- 
sient, which rise and perish upon a single 
touch; those of other languages are like the 
notes of wind instmments, sweet and swell- 
ing, and lengthened out into variety of 
modulation. 

In the next place we may observe, that 
where the woras are not monosyllables, we 
often make them so, as much as lies in our 
power, by our rapidity of pronunciation; as 
It generally happens in most of our long 
words which are derived from the Latin, 
where we contract the length of the sylla- 
bles that gives them a grave and solemn 
air in their own language, to make them 
more proper for despatch, and more con- 
formable to the genius of our tongue. This 
we may find in a multitude of words, as 
* liberty, conspiracy, theatre, orator,' &c- 

The same natural aversion to loouacity 
has of late years made a very consiaerable 
alteration in our language, by closing in one 
syllable the termination of our praeterper- 
fect tense, as in these words, *drown'd, 
walk'd, arriv'd,' for 'drowned, walked, 
arrived,' which has very much disfigured 
the tongue, and tumed a tenth part of our 
smoothest words into so many clusters of 
consonants. This is the more remarkable, 
because the want of vowels in our laneuage 
has been the general complaint of our 
politest authors, who nevertneless are the 
men that have made these retrenchments, 
and consequently very much increased our 
former scarcity. 

This reflection on the words that end in 
ed, I have heard in conversation, from one 
of the greatest geniuses this age has pro- 
duced.* I think we may add to the fore- 
going observation, the change which has 
happened in our language, by the abbre- 
viation of several words that are terminated 
in eth, by substituting an 9 in the room of 
the last syllable, as in ' drowns, walks, ar- 
rives,' and innumerable other words, which 

* This was probably Dean Swift, who hat made the 
■apie obeervation in his proposal for correcting, Improv- 
Ing, and ascertaining the BogUih Tongue, fcc— Sea 
Swin'eWorlM. 
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in the pranundatioii of our forefathers were 
•drowneth, walketh, arriveth.' This has 
•wonderfully multiplied a letter which was 
before too frequent in the English tcmgue, 
and added to that hissing in our language, 
which is taken so much notice of by foreign- 
ers; but at the same time humours our 
taciturnity, and eases us of many superflu- 
ous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same sin- 
gle letter on many occadons does the office 
of a whole word, and represents the * hts* 
and * her* of our forefathers. There is no 
doubt but the ear of a foreigner, which is 
the best judge in this case, would very 
much disapprove of such innovations, whicn 
indeed we do ourselves in some measure, 
by retaining the old termination in writing, 
and in all the solemn offices of our religion. 

As in the instances I have given we have 
epitomized many of our particular .words to 
the detriment of our tongue, so on other oc- 
casions we have drawn two words into one, 
which has likewise very much untuned our 
language, and clogged it with consonants, as 

* mayn t, can't, shan't, won*t,' and the like, 
for 'may not, can not, shall not, wiU not,' 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no 
more than we needs must, which has so 
miserably curtailed some of our words, that 
in familiar writings and conversations they 
often lose all but their first syllables, as in 

* mob. rep. pos. incog.' and the like; and as 
all ridiculous words make their first entry 
into a language by familiar phrases, I dare 
not answer for these, that they will not in 
Idme be looked upon as a part of our tongue. 
We see some of our poets have been so in- 
discreet as to imitate Hudibras's do^grel 
expresaons m their serious compositions, 
by throwing out the agns of our substan- 
tives, which- are essential to the English 
language. Nay, this humour of shortening 
our language had once run so far, that some 
of our celebrated authors, among whom we 
may reckon Sir Roger I^'Estrange in par^ 
ticular, began to prune their words oi all 
•superfluous letters, as -they termed them, 
in order to adjust the spelling to the pro- 
nunciation; which would have confounded 
all our etymologies, and have quite de- 
stroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewise observe that our 
proper names when familiarized in Ejiglish, 
generally dwindle to monosyllables, whereas 
m other modem langvages they receive a 
softer turn on this occasion, by the addition 
of a new syllable.— Nick In Italian is Niccy- 
lina;'Jack in French Janot; and so of the 
rest 

There is another particular in our lan- 
guage which is a great instance of our fru- 
gality of words, and that is, the suppressing 
of several particles which must be pro- 
duced in other tongues to make a sentence 
intelligible. This often perplexes the best 
writers, when they find the relatives, 
' whom, which/ or * they,' at their mercy, 



whether they may have admission or not; 
and will never be decided until we have 
something like an academy, that by the best 
authorities and rules drawn from the analongy 
of languages shall settie all controversies 
between grammar and idiom. 

I have only conadered our language as it • 
shows the genius and natural temper of the 
English, which is modest, thougntfiil, and 
ancere, and which, perhaps, may recom- 
mend the people, though it has spoiled the 
tongue. We might, perhaps, carry the 
same thought into other languages^and de- 
duce a great part of what is peculiar to 
them from the ^^us of the people who 
speak them. It is certain, the light talka- 
tive humour of the French has not a little 
infected their tongue, which might be shown 
by many instances; as the genius of the 
Italians, which is so much addicted to music 
and ceremony, has moulded all their words 
and phrases to those particular, uses. The 
stateiiness and gravity of the Spaniards 
shows itself to perfection in the solemnity 
of their language; and the blunt honest 
humour of tiie Germans sounds better in 
the roughness of the High-Dutch, than it 
would in a politer tongue. C. 
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farthiB mendador. 

Har. Lib. 3. Bp. i. US. 

A greater liar Parttaia never brad. 

According to the request of this strange 
fellow, I shall print the following letter: 

* Mr. Spectator, — I shall without any 
manner of preface or apology acquit you, 
that I am, and ever have been from my 
youth upward one of the greatest liars this 
island has produced. I have read all the 
moralists upon the subject, but could never 
find any effect their discourses had upcm 
me, but to add to my misfortune by new 
thoughts and ideas, and makine me more 
ready in my langua^, and capable of some- 
times mixing seeming truths with my im- 
probabilities. With this strong passion to- 
wards falsehood in this kind, there does not 
live an honester man, or a sincerer friend; 
but my imagination runs away with me, 
and whatever is started, I have such a 
scene of adventures api)ears in an instant 
before me, that I cannot help uttering them, 
though to my immediate confusion, I can- 
not but know I am liable to be detected by 
the first man I meet 

*Upon occasion of the mention of the 
battie of Pultowa,* I could not forbear 
giving an ac&ount of a kinsman of mine, a 
young merchant who was bred at Moscow, 
that had too much mettle to attend books 
cf entries ai;id accounts, when there was so 



* Fought July 8, 1709, between Charles XII. of Swe- 
den and Peter I. emperor of Russia: wherein Gharlea 
was entirely defeated, and compelled to seek reiVife in 
Turkey. 
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active a^ene in the country where he re- 
sided, and followed the Czar as a volunteer. 
This warm youth fbom at the instant the 
thing was spoke of ) was the man who un- 
horsed the Swedish general, he was the 
occasion that the Muscovites kept their fire 
in so soldier-like a manner, and brought up 
those troops which were covered from the 
enemy at the beginning of the day; besides 
this, he had at last the good fortune to be 
the man who took Count Piper. * With all 
this fire I knew my cousin to be the civilest 
creature in the world. He never made any 
impertinent show of his valour, and then he 
had an excellent genius for the world in 
every other kind. I had letters from him 
(here I felt in my pockets) that exactly 
spoke the Czar's character, which I knew 
perfectly well; and I could not forbear con-" 
eluding, that I lay with his imperial majesty 
twice or thrice a week all the while he 
lodged at Deptford.t What is worse than 
all this, it is impossible to speak to me, but 
you give me some occasion of coming out 
wkh one lie or other, that has neither wit, 
humour, prospect of interest, or any other 
motive that I can think of in nature. The 
other day, wh'en one was commending an 
eminent and learned divine, what occasion 
in the world had I to say, * Methinks he 
would look more venerable if he were not 
so fair a man?* I remember the company 
smiled. I have seen the gentleman smce, 
and he is coal-black. I have intimations 
every day in my life that nobody believes 
me, yet 1 am never the better. 1 was say- 
ing something the other day to an old friend 
at Will's coffee-house, and he made no 
manner of answer; but told me that an ac- 
quaintance of Tully the orator having two 
or three times together said to him, with- 
out receiving any answer, ** that upon his 
honour he was but that very month forty 
years of age;" Tully answered, "Surely 
you think me the most incredulous man in 
the world, if I do not believe what you have 
told me every day these ten years. " The 
mischief of it is, 1 find myself wonderfully 
inclined to have been present at every oc- 
currence that is spoken of before me; this 
has led me into many inconveniences, but 
indeed they have been the fewer, because 
I am no ill-natured man, 'and never speak 
tilings to any man's disadvantage. I never 
directly defame, but I do what is as bad in 
the consequence, for I have often made a 
man say such and such a lively expression, 
who was bom a mere elder brother. When 
one has said in my hearing, ** Such a one is 
no wiser than he should be," I immediately 
have replied, " Now, 'faith, I cannot see 
that, he said a very good thing to iny lord 
Such-a-One, upon such an occaMon, and 
the like." Such an honest dolt 83 this has 
been watched in every expres^on he utter- 
ed, upon my recommendation of him, and 



* Piime Minister of ClMTln XII. 
t In the epriiic of the year 1(06. 



consequently been subject to the more ridi- 
cule. X once endeavoured to cure myself of 
this impertinent quality, and resolved to 
hold my tongue for seven days together; I 
did so, out men I had so many winks and 
unnecessary distortions of my face upK)n 
what any body else said, tl>at I found I only 
forbore the expression, and that I still lied 
in my heart to every man I met with. You 
are to know one thing, (which I believe you 
will say is a pity, considering the use I 
should nave made of it,) I never travelled 
in my life; but I do not know whether I 
could have spoken of any foreign country 
with more familiarity than I do at present, 
in company who are strangers to me. I 
have cursed the inns in Germany; com- 
mended the brothels at Venice; tne free- 
dom of conversation in France; and though 
I never was out of this dear town, and fifty 
miles about it, have been three nights to- 
gether dogged by bravos, for an mtrigue 
with a caramal's mistress at Rome. 

* It were endless to give you particulars 
of this kind; but I can assure you, Mr. Spec- 
tator, there are about twenty or thirty of 
us in this town: I mean, by this town, the 
cities of London and Westminster; I say 
there are in town a sufficient number of us 
to make a society among ourselves; and 
since we cannot be believed any longer, I 
beg of you to print this my letter, that we 
may meet together, and be under such 
regulation as there may be no occasion for 
belief or confidence amongus. If you think 
fit, we might be called "The Historians," 
for liar is oecome a very harsh word. And 
that a member of the society may not here- 
after be ill received by the rest of the world, 
I desire you would explain a little this sort 
of men, and not let us historians be ranked, 
as we are in the imagination of ordinary 
people, among common liars; make-bates, 
impostors, and incendiaries. For your in- 
struction herein, you are to know that an 
historian in conversation is only a person of 
so pregnant a fancy, that he cannot be con- 
tented with ordinary occurrences. I know 
a man of quality of our order, who is of the 
wrong side of forty-three, and has been of 
that age, according to Tully's jest, for some 
years since, whose vein is up)on the roman- 
tic. Give him the least occasion, and he 
will tell you something so very particular 
that happened in such a year, and in such 
company, where by the by was present such 
a one, who was afterwards made such a 
thing. Out of all these circumstances, in 
the best language of the world, he will join 
together, with such probable incidents, an 
account that shows a person of the deepest 
penetration, the honestest mind, and withal 
something so humble when he speaks of 
himself, that you would admire. Dear sir, 
why should this be lying! There is nothing 
so instructive. He has withal the graVest 
aspect; something so very venerable and 
great! Another of these historians is a 
young man whom we would take in, though 
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he extremelY wants parts; as people send 
children (before they can learn any thing^O 
to school, to keep them out of harm's way. 
—He tells things which have nothine at 
all in them, and can neither please nor dis- 
please, but merely take up your time to no 
manner of purpose, no manner of delight; 
but he is gGod-natured, and does it because 
he loves to be saying something to you, and 
entertain you. 

*1 could name ^oa a soldier that hath 
done very great things without slaughter; 
he is prodigiously dull and slow of head, 
but what he can say is for ever false, so that 
we must have him. 

'Give me leave to tell you of one more, 
who is a lover; he is the most afflicted crea- 
ture in the world, lest what happened be- 
tween him and a great beauty should ever 
be known. Yet again he comforts himself. 
— ** Hang the jade, her woman. If monev 
can keep the slut trusty I will do it, thougfc 
I mortgage every acre; Anthony and Cleo- 
patra tor that; all for love ana the world 
well lost"* 

* Then, sir, there is my little merchant, 
honest Indigo, of the 'Chan j;e, there is my 
man for loss and gain; there is tare and tret, 
there is lyin^ all round the globe; he has 
such a prodigious intelligence, he knows all 
the French are doing, or what we intend 
or ought to intend, and has it from such 
hands. — ^But, alas, whither am I running! 
while I complain, while I remonstrate to 
you, even all this is a lie, and there is not 
one such person of quality, lover, soldier, 
or merchant, as I have now described in 
the whole world, that I know of. But I will 
catch myself once in my life, and in spite 
of nature speak one truth, to wit, that I am 
your humble servant, &c' T. 
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At hse etiam aervis lemper libera Aierunt, timerent, 
gauderent, dolerent, iuo potiua quam alteriiis arbitrio. 

TuU. EpitL 

Even slaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice, 
mkd grieve, at their own rather than another's pleasures. 

It is no small concern to me, that I find 
80 manv compl^ts from that part of man- 
kind wnose portion it is to live in servitude, 
that those whom they depend upon will 
not allow them to be even as happy as their 
condition will admit o£ There are, as these 
unhappy correspondents inform me, mas- 
ters who are offended at a cheerful counte- 
nance, and think a servant has broke loose 
from them, if he does not preserve the ut- 
most awe in their presence. There is one 
who says, if he looks satisfied, his master 
asks him, '.What makes him so pert this 
morning?' if a little sour, ' Hark ye, arrah, 
are not you paid your wages?' The poor 
creatures live in tne most extreme misery 



* This is an allosion to Drrden's pUr of All fhr Love, 
or the World well Lost. It is generally < 
beat drai&atle prodiictioa of that great i 



together; the master knows not how to pre- 
ser\'e respect, nor the servant ho^ to give 
it It seems this person is of a sullen na- 
ture, that he knows but little satisfaction 
in the midst of a plentiful fortune, and 
secretly frets to see any appearance of con- 
tent in one that lives upon the hundredth 
part of his income, wliile he is unhappy in 
the possession of the whole. Uneasy per- 
sons, who cannot possess their own minds, 
vent their spleen upon all who depend upon 
them; which, I think, is expressed in a 
lively manner in the following letters, 

•August 2, 1711. 
* Sir, — ^I have read your Spectator of the 
third of the last month, and wish I had the 
happiness of being preferred to serve so 
good a master as Sir Roger. The character 
of my master is the very reverse of that 
good and gentle knight's. All his direc- 
tions are given, and ms mind revealed, by 
way of contraries: as when any thing is to 
be remembered, with a peculiar cast of face 
he cries, " Be sure to forget now." If I am 
to make haste back, ** Do not come these 
two hours; be sure to call by the way upon 
some of your companions."' Then another 
excellent way of his is, if hfe sets me any 
thing to do, which he knows must necessa- 
rily take up half a day, he calls ten times 
in a quarter of an hour to know whether I 
have done yet. This is his manner; and 
the same perverseness runs through all his 
actions, according as the circumstances 
vary. Besides all this, he is so suspicious, 
that he submits himself to the drudgery of 
a spy. He is as unhappy himself as' he 
makes his servants: he is constantly watch- 
ing us, and we differ no more in pleasure 
and liberty than as a jailer and a prisoner. 
He lays traps for faults, and no sooner makes 
a discovery, but falls into such language, 
as I am more ashamed of for coming from 
him, than for being directed to me. This, 
sir, is a short sketch of a master I have 
served upwards of nine years; and though 
I have never wronged him, I confess mv 
despair of pleasing him has very mucn 
abated my endeavour to do it. If you will 
give me leave to steal a sentence out of my 
master's Clarendon, I shall tell you my 
case in a word — •,** Being used worse than 1 
deserved, I cared less to deserve well than 
I had done." I am, sir, vour humble ser- 
vant, RALPH VALET.' 

'Dear Mr. Specter, — ^I am the Bext 
thing to a lady^s woman, and am under both 
my lady and her woman. I am so used by 
them both, that I should be very glad to 
see them both in the Specter. My lady 
herself is of no mind in the world, and for 
that reason her woman is of twenty minds 
in a moment My lady is one that never 
knows what to do with herself; she pulls on 
and puts off every thing she wears twenty 
times before she resolves upon it for that 
day. I stand at one end of the room, and 
reach things to her woman. When my 
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lady asks for a thing, I hear, and have 
half brought it, when the woman meets me 
in the middle of the room to receive it, and 
at that instant she says, " No she will not 
have it " Then I go oack, and her woman 
comes up to her, and by this time she will 
have that, and two or three things more, in 
an instant. The woman and I run to each 
other; I am loaded and delivering the things 
to her, when my lady says she wants none 
of all these things, and we are the dullest 
creatures in the world, and she the unhap- 

S'est woman living, for she shall not be 
■est in any time. Thus we stand, noti 
knowing what to do, when our good lady,l]tq^Q, 133 i 
with all the patience in the world, tells us* 



there be any occasion, wherein they may 
in themselves be supposed to be unfit to 
attend their master's concerns, by reason 
of any attention to their own, he is so good 
as to place himself in their condition. I 
thought it very becoming in him, when at 
dinner the other day, he made an apology 
for want of more attendants. He saicf, 
*One of my footmen is gone to the wedding 
of his sister, and the other I do not expect 
to wait, because his father died but two 
days ago.* T. 



as plain as she can speak, that she will 
have temper because we have no manner 
of understanding; and begins again to dress, 
and see if we can find out of ourselves what 
we are to do. When she is dressed she 
goes to dinner, and after she has disliked 
every thing there, she calls for a coach, 
then commands it in again, and then she 
will not go out at all, and then will go too, 
and orders the chariot. Now, good Mr. 
Specter, I desire you would, in the behalf 
ot all who serve froward ladies, give out in 
your paper, that nothing can be done with- 
out allowing time for it, and that one can- 
not be back again with what one was sent 
for, if one is called back before one can go 
a step for that they want And if you 
please, let them know that all mistresses 
are as like as all servants. I am your lov- 
ing friend, PATIENCE GIDDY. ' 

• These are great calamities; but I met 
the other day in the Five-fields, towards 
Chelsea, a pleasanter tyrant than either of 
the above represented. A fat fellow was 
puffing on in his open waistcoat; a boy of 
tourteen in a livery, carrying after him his 
cloak, upper coat, hat, wig, and sword. 
The poor lad was ready to sink with the 
weight, and could not keep up with his 
master, who turned back every half fur- 
long, and wondered what made the lazy 
young do^ lag behmd. 

There is something very unaccountable, 
that people cannot put themselves in the 
condition of the persons below them, when 
they consider the commands they give. 
But there is nothing more common than to 
see a fellow (who, if he were reduced to it, 
would not be hired by any man living,) 
lament that he is troubled with the most 
worthless dogs in nature. 

It would, perhaps, be running too far out 
of common fife to urge, that he who is not 
master of himself and his own passions, 
cannot be a proper master of another. 
Equanimity in a man's own words and ac- 
tions, will easily diffuse itself through his 
whole family, ramphilio has the happiest 
household of any man I know, and that 
proceeds from the humane regard he has 
to them in their private persons, as well as 
m respect that they are his servants If 



Wednesday, August 8, ITll. 
Utitiir in i« non dubim testibus non neoe«»riii.— T^tiZ. 
^He uses unnecessary prooft in an indisputable point. 

One meets now and then with persons 
who are exti'emely learned and knotty in 
expounding clear cases. TuUy tells us cf 
an author tnat spent some pages to prove 
that generals could not perform the great 
enterprises which have made them so illus- 
trious, it they had not had men. He as- 
serted also, it seems, that a minister at 
home, no more than a commander abroad, 
could do any thing without other men were 
his instruments and assistants. On this 
occasion he produces the example of Tiie- 
mistocles, Pericles, Cyrus, aind Alexander 
himself, whom he denies to have been ca- 
pable of effecting what they did, except 
they had been followed by others. It is 
pleasant enough to see such persons con- 
tend without opponents, and tnumph with- 
out victory. 

The author above-mentioned by the ora- 
tor is placed for ever in a very ridiculous 
light, and we meet every day in conversa- 
tion such as deserve the same kind of re- 
nown, for troubling those with whom they 
converse with the like certainties. The 
persons that I have always thought to de- 
serve the highest admiration in this kind 
are your oniinary story-tellers, who are 
most religiously careful of keeping to the 
truth in every particular circumstance of 
a narration, whether it concerns the main 
end or not A gentleman whom I had the 
honour to be in company with the other 
day, upon some occasion that he was 
pleased to take, said, he remembered a 
very pretty repartee made by a very witty 
man in King Charles's time upon the like 
occasion. * I remember (said ne, upon en- 
tering into the tale) much about the time 
of Oates's plot, that a cousin-german of 
mine and I were at the Bear in Holbom. 
No, I am out, it was at the Cross-keys, 
but Jack Thomson was there, for he was 
very great with the gentleman who made 
the answer. But I am sure it was spoken 
somewhere thereabouts, for we drank a 
bottle in that neighbourhood every even- 
ing; but no matter for all that, the thing is 
the same; but — * 

He was going on to settle the geography 
of the jest when I left the room> wandering 
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at this odd turn of head wluch can play 
away its words, with uttering nothing to 
the purpose, still observing its own im- 

rsrtinences, and yet proceeding in them 
do not question but he infcMimed the rest 
of his audience, who had more patience 
than I, of the birth and parentage, as well 
as the collateral alliances of his family who 
made the repartee, and of him who pro- 
voked him to it 

It is no small misfortune to any who have 
a just value for their time, when this qua- 
lity of being so very circumstantial, and_, 
carfiful to be exact, happens to show itsW 
in a man whose quality obliges them to at- 
tend his proofs, that it is now day, and the 
like. But this is augmented when the same 
genius gets into authority, as it often does. 
Nay, I have known it more than once 
ascend the vety pulpit. One of this sort 
taking it in his head to be a great admirer 
of Dr. Tillotson and Dr. Beveridge, never 
failed of proving out of these great authors 
things which no man living would have de- 
nied him upon his own single authority. 
One day resolving to come to the point m 
hand, he said, * according to that excellent 
divine, I will enter upon the matter, or in 
his words, in his fifteenth sermon of the 
folio edition, page 160,— 

*• I shall briSy explain the words, and 
then consider the matter contained in 
them." 

This honest gentleman needed not, one 
would think, strain his modesty so far as to 
alter his design of « entering upon the mat- 
ter,* to that of 'briefly explaining.* But 
so it was, that he would not even be con- 
tented with that authority, but added also 
the other divine to strengthen his method, 
and told us, ' with the pious and learned 
Dr. Beveridge, page 4th of his ninth vo- 
lume, **I shall endeavour to make it as 
plain as I can from the words which I have 
now read, wherein for that purpose' we 
shall consider-*— " This wiseacre was 
reckoned by the parish, who did not un- 
derstand him, a most excellent preacher; 
but that he read too much, and was so 
humble that he did not trust enough to his 
own parts. 

Next to these ingenious gentlemen, who 
areue for what nobody can deny them, are 
to oe ranked a sort of people who do not in- 
deed attempt to prove insignificant things, 
but are ever labouring to raise arguments 
with you about matters you will g^ve up 
to them without the least controversy. One 
of these people told a gentleman who said 
he saw Mr. Such-a-One go this morning 
at nine of the clock towards the Gravel- 
pits: * Sir, I must beg your pardon for that, 
for though I am very loth to have any dis- 
pute with you, yet, I must take the liperty 
to tell you, it was nine when I saw him at 
St James's. ' When men of this genius are 
pretty fer gone in learning they will put 
you to prove that snow is white, and when 
you are upon that topic can say that there 
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is really no such thing as colour in nature; 
in a word, they can turn what little know- 
ledge they have into a ready capacity of 
raising doubts; into a capacity of oeing al- 
ways frivolous and always unanswerable. 
It was of two disputants of jthis impertinent 
and laborious kind that the cjTiic said, 
* One of these fellows is milking a ram, and 
the other holds the pail.' 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

•The exercises of the snuff-box, accord- 
ing to the most fashionable airs and mo- 
tions, in opposition to the exercise of the 
fan, will be taught with the best plain or 
perfumed snuff, at Charles Lillie's, per- 
liimer, at the comer of Beaufort-buildings, 
in the Strand, and attendance given for the 
benefit of the young merchants about the 
Exchange for two hours every day at noon, 
except Saturdays, at a tov-shop, near Gar- 
raway's coffee-house. There will be like- 
wise taught the ceremony of the snuff-box, 
or rules for offering snuff to a stranger, a 
friend, or a mistress, according to the de- 
gree d familiarity or distance; with an ex- 
planation of the careless, the scomfiil, the 
politic, and the surly pinch, and the ges- 
tures proper to each of them. 

*N, B. The undertaker does not ques- 
tion but in a short time to have formed a 
body of regular snuff-boxes ready to meet 
and make head ag^nst all the regiment of 
fans which have been lately disciplined, 
and are now in motion. * T. 
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Vera gloria radiees a^rit, atqae etiam propajpitur' 
ficta omnia oeleriter, taiiquam/floeculi, decidunt, nee 
simalatum potest quidquam esse diuturnum. TuiL 

True glory takes root, and even spreads: all false 
pretences, like flowers, foil to the ground ; nor can any 
counterfeit last long. 

Of all the affections which attend hu- 
man life, the love of glory is the most ar- 
dent According as this is cultivated in 
princes, it produces the greatest good or 
the greatest evil. Where sovereigns have 
it by impressions received from education 
only, it creates an ambitious rather than a 
noble mind: where it is the natural bent of 
the prince's inclination, it prompts him to 
the pursuit of things truly glorious. Tlie 
two greatest men now in Europe (according 
to the common acceptation of the word 
great) are Lewis King of France, and 
Peter Emperor of Russia. As it is certain 
that all fame does not arise from the prac- 
tice of virtue, it is, methinks, no unpleas- 
ing amusement to examine the glory of 
these potentates, and distinguish that which 
is empty, perishing, and frivolous, from 
what IS solid, lasting, and important 

Lewis of France had his infancy attend- 
ed by crafty and worldly men, who made 
extent of territory the most glorious -in- 
stance of power, and mistook the spreading 
of ^ime for the acqui^tion of honour. The 
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young monarch's heart was by such con- 
versation easily deluded into a fondness for 
vain-glory, and upon these unjust princi- 
ples to form or fall in with suitable projects 
of invasion, rapine, murder, and all the 

S lilts that attend war when it is unjust 
t the same time this tyranny was laid, 
sciences and arts were encouraged in the 
most ^nerous manner, as if men of higher 
faculties, were to be bribed to permit the 
massacre of the rest of the world. Every 
superstructure which the court of France 
built upon their first designs, which were 
in themselves vicious, was suitable to its 
false foundation. The ostentation of riches, 
the vanity of equipage, shame of poverty, 
and ignorance of modesty, were tne com- 
mon arts of life: the generous love of one 
woman was changed mto gallantry for all 
the sex, and friendship among men turned 
into commerce of interest, or mere profes- 
sions. ' While these were the rules of life, 
peijuries in the prince, and a general cor- 
ruption of manners in Uie subject, were the 
sncu'es in which France has entangled all 
her neighbours.' With such false colours 
have the eves of Lewis been enchanted, 
from the debauchery of his eariy youQi, to 
the superstiUon of his present old age. 
Hence it is, that he has the patience to 
have statues erected to his prowess, his 
valour, his fortitude, and in the softness 
and luxury of a court to be applauded for 
ma^animity and enterprise m military 
achievements. 

Peter Alexovits of Russia, when he 
came to years of manhood, though he 
found himself emperor of a vast and nu- 
merous people, master of an endless terri- 
tory, absolute commander of the lives and 
fortunes of his subjects, in the midst of this 
unbounded power and greatness, turned his 
thoughts upon himself and people with sor- 
row. Sordid ignorance and a brute manner 
of life, this generous prince beheld and con- 
temned, from the light of his own genius. 
His judgment suggested this to him, and his 
courage prompted him to amend it In 
order to this, he did not send to the nation 
from whence the rest of the world has bor- 
rowed its politeness, but himself left his 
diadem to learn the true way to glory and 
honour, and application to usdiil arts, 
wherein to employ the laborious, the sim- 
ple, the honest part of his people. Me- 
chanic employments and operations were 
very justly the first objects of his favour 
and observation. With this glorious in- 
tention he travelled into foreign nations in 
an obscure manner, above receiving little 
honours where he sojourned, but prying 
into what was of more consequence, tneir 
arts of peace and of war. By this means has 
this great prince laid the foundation of a 
great and lasting fame, by personal labour, 
personal knowledge, personal valour. It 
would be injury to any of antiouity to name 
them with him. Who, but himself, ever 
left a throne to learn to at in it with more 
TT 



grace? Who ever thought himself mean 
in absolute power, till he had learned to 
use it? 

If we conader this wonderful person, it 
is perplexity to know where to begin his 
encomium. Others may, in a metaphori- 
cal or philosophical sense, be said to com* 
mand themselves, but this emp^ny Is also 
literally under lus own c^mmana How 
generous and how g|0()d was his entering 
his own name as a private n\^ in the army 
he raised, that none in i^ might expect to 
(Hitrun the steps with which he himself ad- 
vanced! By such measures this godlike 
prince learned to conquer, learned to use 
his conquests. How terrible has he ap- 
peared in battle, how gentle in victoiy! 
Shall then the base arts of the Frenchman 
be held polite, and the honest labours of 
the Russian barbarous? No: barbarity is 
the ienorance of true honour, or placing 
an^ thing instead of it The unjust prince 
is ignoble and barbarous, the good prince 
only renowned and glorious. 

Though men may impose upon them- 
selves what they please by their corrupt 
imaginations, truth will ever keep its sta- 
tion; and as glory is nothing else but the 
shadow of virtue, it will certainly disap- 
pear at the departure of virtue. But how 
carefully ought the true notions of it to be 

Preserved, and how industrious should we 
e to encourage any impulses towards it! 
The Westminster school-boy that said the 
other day he could not sleep or play for 
the colours in the hall,* ought to be free 
from receiving a blow for ever. 

But let us consider what is truly glorious 
according to the author I have to-day 
quoted in the frcmt of my paper. 

The perfection of glory, says TuUy, con- 
sists in these three particulars; • That the 
people love us; that they have confidence 
m us; that being affected with a certain 
admiration towards us, they think we de- 
serve honour.' This was spoken of great- 
ness in a commonwealth. But if one were 
to form a notion of consummate glory 
under our constitution, one must add to the 
above-mentioned felicities a certain neces- 
sary in existence, and disrelish of all the 
rest, without the prince's favour. He 
should, methinks, have riches, power, ho- 
nour, command, and glory; but riches, 
power, honour, command, and glory, 
should have no charms, but as accompa- 
nied with the affection of his prince. He 
should, methinks, be popular because a 
favourite, ind a favourite because popular. 
Were it not to make the character too 
imaginary, I would give him sovereienty 
over some foreign territory, and make nim 
esteem that an empty addition without the 
kind reeards of his own prince. One may 
merely have an idea of a man thus com- 



• The eoloanuken by tbe Duke of Marlborooffh it 
Bteaheini, in 1704. were fixwl up In Weftminster-baU 
liter lUTing been canried in p ro c ee ri en Uuoufh tlM 
city. 
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posed and circumstantiated, and if he were 
80 made for power without a capadty* of 
^ving jealousy, he would be tUo glorious 
without the posdbility of receiving dis- 
grace. This humility and this importance 
must make his glory immortal. 
• These thoughts are apt to draw me be- 
yond the tmasd length of this paper; but if 
1 could supix)se«iuch rhapsodies could out- 
live the common fate of ordinary things, I 
would say these sketches and famt images 
of ^lonr were drstwn in August, 1711, when 
John Duke of Marlborougn made that me- 
morable march wherein he took the French 
lines without bloodshed. T. 
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->— AnJmain eiurif oone hue, dudc dividit fUuc 
Firf. JB». ir.9B9L 

Tlit mf nd tlwt tin anxioiM mind it torn. 

Wren I acquaint my reader, that I have 
nanv other letters not yet acknowledged, 
I beueve he will own, what I have a mind 
he sfaoidd believe, that I have no small 
charge upon me, but am a person of some 
consequen<;e in this world. I shall there- 
fore employ the present hour only in read- 
ing petitions in the order as follows. 

« Mr. Spectator, — ^I have lost so much 
time already, that I desire, upon the re- 
ceipt hereof, you will sit down immediately 
and give me your answer. And I would 
know of you whether a pretender of mine 
really loves me. As well as I can I will 
describe his manners. When he sees me 
IS always talking of constancy, but vouch- 
safes to visit me but once a fortnight, and 
then he is always in haste to be gone. 
When I am sick, 1 hear he says he is migh- 
tily concerned, but neither comes nor sends, 
because, as he tells his acquaintance with a 
sigh, he does not care to let me know all 
the power I have over him, and how im- 
possible it is for him to live without me. 
When he leaves the town he writes once 
in six weeks, desires to hear froip me, 
complains of the torment of absence, speaks 
of flames, tortures, languishings, and ecsta- 
sies. He has the cant of an impatient lover, 
but keeps the pace of a lukewarm one. 
You know I must not go faster than he 
does, and to move at this rate is as tedious 
as counting a great clock. But you are to 
know he is rich, and my mother says, as he 
is slow he is sure; he will love me long if he 
love me little: but I appeal to you whether 
he loves at aU. Your neglected humble 
servant, LYDIA NOVELL.' 

' AU these fellows who have money are 
extremely saucy and cold; pray, ar» tdl 
them of it' 

• Me. Spectator, — ^I have been deHght- 
cd with nothing more through the whole 
course of your writings than tne substantial 
account you lately gave of wit, and I OMld 



wish yoQ would take some oCher opportif- 
nity to express further the corrupt taste 
the ^ge has nm into> which I am chiefly 
apt to attribute to the prevalency of a few 
Ix>piiUh- authors, whose merit in some re- 
spects has given a sanction to their feiritt 
in others. Thus the imitators of Mlton 
seem to place all the excellency of that sort 
of writing either in the uncoutn or antique 
words, or sometlung else which was higibly 
vicious, though pardonable in that great 
man. The admirers of what we call pdnt, 
or turn, look upon it as the particular hap- 
piness to which Cowley, Ovid^ and others, 
owe their reputation, and thensfbre endea- 
vour to imitate them only in such instances. 
What is just, proper, and natural, does not 
seem to be the question with them, but by 
what means a quaint antithess may be 
brought about, how one word may be made 
to look two ways, and what will be the con- 
sequence of a forced allusion. Now thourii 
such authors appear to me to resemble 
those who make themselves fine, instead 
of being well-dressed, or graceful; yet the 
mischief is, that these beauties in them, 
which I call blemishes, are thought to pro- 
ceed from luxuriance of fancy, and over- 
flowing of good sense. In one wordj they 
have tne character of being too witty: but 
if you would acquaint the world they are 
not witty at all, you would, among many 
others, oblige, sir, your most benevolent 
reader, R. D.* 

' Sir, — ^I am a young woman, and reckon- 
ed pretty; theretbre you will pardon me 
that I trouble you to decide a wager be- 
tween me and a cousin of mine, who is al- 
ways contradicting one because he under- 
stands Latin: pray, sir, is Dimple spelt 
with a single or a double p? I am, sir, 
your very humble servant, 

« BETTY SAUNTER.' 

•Pray, ar, direct thus, "To the kind 
Querist," and leave it at Mr. Lillie's, for I 
do not care to be known in the thing at alL 
I am, sir, again, your humble servant.' 

*Mr. Spectator,-—! must needs tell 
you there are several of your papers I do 
not much like. You are often so mce, there 
is no enduring you; and so learned, there is no 
understanding you. What have you to do 
with our petticoats? Your humble servant, 
*PARTHENOPE.' 

*Mr. Spectator,— Last' mght, as I 
was walking in the Park, I met a couple 
of friends. " Pr'ythee, Jtek," says one of 
them» ««lct us go drink a glass of wine, for 
I am fit for nothing else.*' This yox me 
upon reflecting on the many miscarria^ 
which happen in conversations over wine, 
when men go to the bottle to remove soch 
humours as it only stirs up and awakens. 
This I could not attribute more to any 
thing than to the humour of putting com- 
pany upon others which men do not like 
themselves. Pray, «r, declare m your 
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jMipers, Hiat he who is a troubletome com- 
panion to himself, will not be an agreeable 
one to others. Let people reason them- 
selves into good humoar, before they im- 
pose themselves upon their friends. Pray, 
sir, be as eloquent as you can upon tlus 
subject, and do human life so much good, 
as to argue powerfully, that it is not everv 
one that can swallow who is fit to drink 
a glass of wine. Your most humble ser- 
vant' 

'Sir, — ^I this morning cast my eye upon 
your paper concerning the expence of time. 
You are very obliging to the women, espe- 
cially those who are not young and past 
|;allantry, by touching so gently upon gam- 
ing: therefore I hope you do not think it 
wrong to employ a little leisure time in that 
diveraon; but I should be glad to hear you 
say something upon the behaviour of some 
of the female gamesters. 

' I have observed ladies, who in all other 
respects are gentle, good-humoured, and 
the very pinks of gooid-breeding; who as« 
soon as the ombre-table is called for and 
sit down to their business, are immediately 
transmigrated into the veriest wasps in 
nature. 

' You must know I keep my temper, 
and win their money; but am out of coun- 
tenance to take it, it makes them so very 
uneasy. Be pleased, dear sir, to instruct 
them to lose with a better grace, and you 
will oblige. Yours, 

• RACHEI^ BASTO.' 



*Mr. Spectator, — ^Your kindness to 
Leonora, in one of your papers, has given 
me encouragement to do myself the honour 
of writing to you. The great regard you 
have so often expressed for the instruction 
and improvement of our sex will I hope, in 
your own opinion, sufficiently excuse me 
from making any a}x>logv for the imi>erti- 
nence of this letter. The great de^re I 
have to embellish my mind with some of 
those graces which you say are so becom- 
ing, and which you assert reading helps us 
to» has made me uneasy until I am put in a 
capacity of attaining them. This, sir, I 
shall never think myself in, until you shall 
be pleased to recommend some author or 
authors to my perusal. 

* I thought, mdeed, when I first cast my 
eye on Leonora's letter, that I should have 
had no occasion for requesting it of you; 
but, to my very great concern, I found on 
the perusal of that Spectator, I was en- 
tirelv disappointed, and am as much at a 
lo3S how to make use of my time finr that 
end as ever. Pray, sir, oblige me at least 
with one scene, as ]^ou were pleased to en- 
tertain Leonora with your prolo^e. I 
write to you not only my own sentiments, 
but also those of several others of my ac- 
quaintance, who are as little pleased with 
the ordinary manner of spending one's time 
as myself; and if a fervent deare after 
knowledge, and a great sense of our pre- 



sent ignorance, may be thou^t a good 
presage an4 earnest of improvement, you 
may look txpoti your time you shall bestow 
in answering this request not thrown away 
to no purpose. And I cannot but ad^ 
that unless you have a particular and more 
than ordinary regard for Leonora, I hav^ 
a better tiUe to your favour than «he: since 
I do not content mysplf witii tea-table read- 
ing of your papers, but it is my entertain* 
ment very often when alone in my closet. 
To show you I am capable of improvement, 
and hate flatteiy, I acknowledge I do not 
like some of your papers; but even there I 
am readier to call m question my own shal- 
low understanding than Mr. Spectator's 
profound judgment. I am sir, your already 
(and in hopes of being more your) obliged 
servant, PARTHENIA.' 

This last letter is written with so urgent 
and serious an air, that I cannot but think 
it incumbent upon me to comply with her 
commands, which I shall do very suddenly. 

T. 
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Migravit ab aoro Toluptaa 

Omnia Bar. Lib. 1. Ep. ii. 187. 

Taate.tliat eternal wanderer, tiiat flies 

From heads to ear*, and now from ears to eve* 



In the present emptiness of the town, I 
have several applications from the lower 
part of the players, to admit suffering to 
pass for actmg. They in very obliging 
terms desire me to let a fall on the ground, 
a stumble, or a good slap on the back, be 
reckoned a jest. These gambols I shall 
tolerate for a season, because I hope the 
evil cannot continue longer than until the 
people of condition and taste retuim to 
town. The method some time ago, was to 
entertain that part of the audience, who 
have no faculty above eye-sight, with rope- 
dancers and tumblers; which was a way 
discreet enoueh, because it prevented con- 
fiison, and aistinguished such as could 
show all the postures which the body is 
capable of, from those who were to repre- 
sent all the passions to which the mind is 
subject But though this was prudentiy 
settied, corporeal and intellectual actors 
ought to be kept at a still wider distance 
than to appear on the same stage at all: 
for which reason I must propose some 
methods for the improvement ot the bear- 
garden, by dismissing all bodily actors to 
that quarter. 

In cases of greater moment, where men 
appear in public, the consequence and im- 
portance of the thing can bear them out. 
And though a pleader or preacher is hoarse 
or awkward, the weight of their matter 
commands respect ana attention; but in 
theatrical speaking, if the performer is not 
exactiy proper and gracenil, he is utterly 
ridiculous. In cases where there is littie 
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dse expected, but the pleasare of the ean 
and eyes, the least diminution #F that plea- 
sure IS the highest offence. In acting, 
barely to perform the part is not com- 
mendable, out to be the least out is con- 
temptible. To avoid these difficulties and 
delicacies, I am informed, that while I was 
out of tbwn, the actors have flown into the 
air, and played such pranks, and run such 
hazards, that none but the servants of the 
fire-office, tilers, and masons, could have 
been able to perform the like. • The author 
of the followmg letter, it seems, has been of 
the audience at one of these entertainments, 
and has accordingly complained to me upon 
it; but I think he has been to the utmost 
degree severe agfunst what is exceptiona- 
ble in the play he mentions, without dwell- 
ing so much as he might have done on the 
author's most exceUent talent of humour. 
The pleasant pnctures he has drawn of life 
should have been more kindly mentioned, 
at the same time that he banishes his 
witches, who are too dull devils to be at- 
tacked with so much warmth. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^Upon a report that 
Moll White had followed you to town, and 
was to act a part in the Lancashire Witches, 
I went last week to see that play. It was 
my fortune to sit next to a country justice 
of the peace, a neighbour (as he said) of 
Sir Roger's, who pretended to show her to 
us in one of the dances. There was witch- 
craft enough in the entertainment almost to 
inchne me to believe him; Ben Johnson 
was almost lame; young Bullockf narrowly 
saved his neck; the audience was astonish- 
ed, and an old acquaintance of mine, a per- 
son of worth, whom I would have bowed to 
in the pit, at two yards* distance *did not 
know me. 

*If you were what the country-people 
reported you, a white witch, I coula have 
wished you had been there to have exor- 
cised that rabble of broomsticks, with which 
we were haunted for above three hours. I 
could hftve allowed them to set Clod in the 
treeiTto have scared the sportsmen, plagued 
the justice, and employed honest Teague 
with his holy water. This was the proper 
use of them in comedy, if the author had 
stopped here; but I cannot conceive what 
relation the sacrifice of the black lamb, 
and the ceremonies of their worship to the 
devil, t have to the bwnness of mirth and 
humour. 

* The gentleman who writ this play, and 
has drawn some characters in it very justlv, 
appears to have been misled in his witcn- 
craft by an unwary following the inimitable 
Shakspeare. The incantations in Macbeth 
have a solemnity admirably adapted to the 



* AUudiDff to Shadweirs comedy of the LaacMhire 
Witches, which being considered a psrtT jrisy, had a 
good run at this time. It was advertised lor the Terjr 
aisht in which this Nnmber is dated. 

fnw names of two acton then upon the staga. 

1 0Mbi«nt ineideBto in Uie play of tlie Lancashiie 



occarioQ of that tragedy, snd ffi the mmd 
with a soitaUe horror; besidee that the 
witches are a put of the story itself, as we 
find it very particularly related in Hector 
Boetius, from whom he seemsto hare taken ^ 
it. This therefore is a proper machine,/^ 
where the business is dark, horrid, and 
bloody; but is extremelv fbrciipi from the 
afiair of comedy. Subjects ctf this kind, 
which are in themsdves disajgreeable, can 
at no time become entertaining, but by' 
passine through an imagination like Shak- 
speare s to form them; for which reason 
Mr. Dryden would not allow even Beau- 
mont and Fletcher capaUe of imitating 
him. 

** Bat eniakspeare's magk oonld not eopM la: 
Within that drcle none durst walk but te." 

*I should not, however, have troobied 
you with these remarks, if there were not 
something else in this comedy, which wants 
to be exorcised more than the witches: I 
mean the freedom of some passages, wbldi 
4 should have overiooked, if I had not ob- 
served that those jests can raise the loudest 
mirth, though they are punful to right 
sense, and an outrage upon modesty. 

' We must attribute such liberties to the 
taste of that age: but Indeed by sudi re- 
I»resentations a poet sacrifices the best part 
of his audience to the worst; and, as one 
woQld think, ne^ects the boxes, to write 
to the orange-wenches. 

<I must not conclude till I have taken 
notice of the moral with which t^is comedy 
ends. The two young ladies having given 
a notable example of out-witting those who 
had a right in the disposal of them, and 
manyin^ without consent of parents, one 
of the injured parties, who is easilv recon- 
ciled, winds up all with this remark, 

« D esi^ whata^N- we wi!l. 

Then is a flita whioh over-nilea as still.**| 

' We are to suppose that the gallants are 
men of merit, but if they had been rakes, 
the excuse might have served as welL 
Hans Carvel's wife was of the same princi- 
ple, but has expressed it with a delicacy 
which shows she is not serious in her ex- 
cuse, but in a sort of humorous philosophy 
turns off the thought of her guilt, and says* 

** That if weak women go astray, 
Their stars are more in fkult than they.** 

* This no doubt is a full reparation, and 
dismisses the audience with very edifying 
impressions. 

' These things fall under a province yon 
have partly pursued already, and therefore 
demands your anin^dversion, for the regu- 
lating so noble an entertainment as that of 
the stage. It were to be wished, that all 
who write for it hereafter would raise their 
genius by the ambition of pleasing people 
of the best understanding; and leave others, 
who show nothing of the human species but 
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Tiabilitjr/ to seek thdr divernon at the 
bear-gardexi» or some other privileged 
place, where reason and gooa manners 
nave no right to disturb them. 

* August 8, iriL I am, ace ' 

T. 



Na 142.] Monday, Augu9t 13, iriL 

Irniplm tanet copula— Btr. lib. L Od. ilU. 33. 
Whom love"! unbroken bond unltM. 

The following letters bdn^ genuine, and 
the images of a worthy passion, I am will- 
ing to give the old lady*s admonition to my* 
self, and the rei>resentation of her own hap* 
pinesB, a place in my writings. 

•August 9, iril. 

*Mr. Spectator,-^! am now in the 
«xty*8eventh year of my affe» and read you 
with ^probation; but methinlu you do not 
strike at the root of the greatest evil in life, 
which is the false notion of gallantry in love. < 
It is, and has long been, upon a very ill 
foot; but I who have been a wife forty 
years, and was bred up in a way that has 
made me ever since very happy, see 
through the folly of it In a word, fflr, 
when I was a young woman, all who 
avoided the vices of the age were very 
carefully educated, and all fantastical ob- 
jects were turned out of our right The 
tapestry-hangings, with the great and ve- 
nerable simplicity of the scripture stories, 
had better effects than now the loves of 
Venus and Adonis, or Bacchus and Ariadne, 
in your fine present prints. The gentle- 
man I am married to, made love to roe in 
rapttire, but it was the rapture of a Chris- 
tian and a man of honour, not a romantic 
hero or a whining coxcomo. This put our 
life upon a right basis. To give you an 
idea of our regard one to another^ I enclose 
to you several of his letters writ forty years 
ago, when my lover; and one writ the other 
day, after so many years cohabitation. 

•Your servant, ANDROMACHE.' 

••August/, leri. 

••Madam,— If my vigilance, and ten 
thousand wishes for your welfare and re- 
pose, could have anv force, you last night 
slept in security, ana had every good angel 
in your attendance. To have my thoughts 
ever fixed on yon, to live in constant fear 
of every acciaent to which human life is 
liable, and to send up my houriy prayers 
to avert them from you: I say, madam, 
thus to think, and thus to suffer, is what I 
do for her who is in pain at my a]>proach, 
and calls all my tender sorrow imperti- 
nence. lYou are now before my eves, my 
eyes that are ready to fiow with tenoemess, 
but cannot give relief to my gushing; heart, 
that dictates what I am now saying, and 
yearns to tell you all its achings. How art 
thou, oh my aouly stolen from thyself! how 



is all my attention broken! my books are 
blank paper, and my friends intruders. I 
have no hope of ouiet but from your pity. 
To grant it would make more for your 
triumph. Tojglve pain is the tyranny, to 
make nappy the true empire of beauty. If 
you would consider aright, you woula find 
an agreeable change in dismissing the at- 
tendance of a slave, to receive the com- 
plaisance of a companion. I bear the former 
m hopes of the latter condition. As I live 
in chains without murmuring at the power 
which inflicts them, so I could enjoy free- 
dom without forgetting the mercy that gave 
it I am. Madam, your most devoted, piost 
obedient servant*** 

• Though I made him no declarations in 
his favour, you see he had hopes of mo 
when he writ this in the month following. 

«• September 3, 1671. 
••Madam,— Before the light this morning 
dawned upon the earth, I awaked, and lay 
in expectation of its return, not that it coula 

five any new sense of joy to me, but as I 
oped it would bless you with its cheerful 
face, after a quiet which I wished you last 
night If my prayers are heard, the day 
appeared with all Uie influence of a mercifiu 
Cfreator upon your person and actions. Let 
others, my lovely charmer, talk of a blind 
being that disposes their hearts, I contemn 
their low images of love. I have not a 
thought which relates to you, that I can* 
not with confidence beseech the All-seeing 
Power to bless me in. May he direct you 
in all your steps, and reward your inno- 
cence, your sanctity of manners, your pru- 
dent youth, and becoming piety, with the 
continuance of his grace and protection. 
This is an unusual language to ladies; but 
you have a mind elevated above the giddy 
notions of a sex insnared by flattery and 
mided by a false and short adoration into a 
solid and long contempt Beauty, my fairest 
creature, palls in the possession, but I love 
also your mind: ^our soul is as dear to me 
as my own; and if the advanlaees of a lir 
beral education, some knowleag;e, and as 
much contempt of the world, joined with 
the endeavours towards a life oi strict vir- 
tue and religion, can qualify me to raise 
new ideas in a breast so well disposed as 
your's is, our days will pass away with ioy ; 
and old age, instead of introducmg melan- 
choly prospects of decay, rive us hope of 
eternal youth in a better life. I have but 
few minutes from the duty of my employ- 
ment to write in, and without time to read 
over what I have writ, therefore beseech 
you to pardon the first Mnts of my mind, 
which I have expressed in so little order. 
I am, dearest creature, your most obedient 
most devoted servant" 



* Thii and the Mlowinf tettera in thii Number an 
an irenuine, having teen written hjr Sir Richard Steele, 
to Miis8curloek,aitennadtLB4f 8iMto.-4tev8iMltls 
Letten, Vol. n. 
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* The two next were written after the 
day of our jnarriage was fixed. 

«* September 25, 1671. 
"Madam, — ^It is the Jiardest thing in 
the world to be in love, fliv^'y^ attend bu- 
siness. As for me, all that speak to roe 
find roe out, and I roust lock royself up, or 
other people will do it for roe. A goitle- 
man asked me this morning, ' What news 
from Holland,' and I answered, 'She is 
exquisitely handsoroe^' Another desired 
to know when I had been last at Windsor. 
1 replied, 'She designs to go with me.' 
Pr'ythee, allow me at least to kiss your 
hand before the appointed day, that my 
mind may be in some ooroposure. Me- 
thinks I could write a volume to you, but 
«il the language on earth would fail in say- 
ing how much, and with what disinterested 
passion, I am ever your's." 

" Sept 30, leri, 7 in the rooming. 
"Dear Creature,— Next to the in- 
fluence of heaven, I am to thank you that 
I see the returning day with pleasure. To 
|)ass my evening in so sweet a conversa- 
tion, and have the esteem of a woman of 
your merit, has in it a peculiarity of happi- 
ness no more to be expressed than returned. 
But I am, my lovely creature contented 
to be on the obliged side, and to employ 
all my days m new endeavours to convince 
you and all the world of the sense I have 
of your condescension in choosing. Madam, 
your most faithful, most obedient humble 
•ervant." 

* He was, when he writ the following 
letter, as agreeable and pleasant a man as 
any in England. 

"October 20, 1671. 
" Madam, — ^I beg pardon that my paper 
is not finer, but I am forced to write from 
a coffee-house where I am attending about 
business. There is a dirty crowd of busy 
faces all aroimd me talking of money, while 
all my ambition, all my wealth, is love; 
love, which animates my heart, sweetens 
my humour, enlarges ray soul, and affbcts 
every action of my life. It is to my lovely 
charmer, I owe triat many noble ideas are 
continually affixed to roy words and actions: 
it is the natural effect of that generous pas- 
sion to create in the adroirers some simili- 
tude of the object adroired; thus my dear 
am I every day to improve from so sweet a 
companion. Look up, my fair one, to that 
heaven which made thee such, and join 
with me to implore its influence on our ten- 
der innocent hoars, and beseech the author 
of love to bless the rites he has ordained, 
and mingle with our happiness a just sense 
of OM- transient condition, and a resignation 
to^ ms will, which only can regulate our 
mmds to a steady tendeavour to please him 
and each other. I am* for ever, your 
feithW servant •» 

*I wiU not trouble you with more letters 



at this time, but if you saw the ik>or with- 
ered hand which sends you these minutes, 
I am sure you will smile to tlunk that there 
is one who is so gallant as to speak of it 
still as so welcome a present, after forty 
years' possession of the woman whom he 
writes to. 

"June 23, 1711. 
*« Madam, — ^I heartily beg your pardon 
for mv omission to write yesteraay. It was 
no failure of my tender regard for you; but 
having been very much perplexed in my 
thoughts on the subject of roy last, made 
me determine to suspend speaking of it 
until I came myself. But my lovely crea* 
ture, know it is not in the power of age, or 
misfortune, or anv other acddent which 
hangs over human life, to take from me the 
pleasing esteem I have for you, or the roe- 
roory of the bright figure you appeared in, 
when your gave your hand and heart to, 
Madaro, your roost grateful husband, and 
obedient servant." T. 



Na 143.] Tuesday^ Jiugu9t 14, 1711. 

Nod est vivaie, aed vftlere, vita. 

MartiQl, Epig. Ixz. S. 
For life \m only life, wben blest with health. 

It is an unreasonable thing soroe men 
expect of their acquaintance. They are 
ever complaining that they are out of order, 
or displeased, or they know not how, and 
are so far from letting that be a reason for 
retiring to their own homes, that they 
make it their argument for coming into 
company. What has any body to do with 
accounts of a roan's beine indisposed but 
his physician? If a man laments in com- 
pany, where the rest are in humour enough 
to enjoy themselves, he should not take it 
ill if a servant is ordered to present him 
with a porringer of caudle or posset-drink, 
by wav of admonition that he go home to 
bed. That part of life which we ordinarily 
understand by the word conversation, is an 
indulgence to the sociable part of our 
roake; and should incline us to bring our 
proportion of good-will or good-humour 
among the friends we roeet with, and not 
to trouble thero with relations which must 
of necesMty ol)lige thero to a real or feigned 
affliction. Cares, distresses, diseases, unea- 
sinesses, and dislikes of our own, are by no 
roeans to be obtruded upon our Mends. If 
we would consider how little of this vicis- 
situde of rootion and rest, which we call life, 
is spent with satisfaction, we should be 
roore tender of our friends, than to bring 
them little sorrows which do not belong to 
them. There is no real life but cheerfiil 
life; therefore valetudinarians should be 
sworn, before they enter into company, not 
to say a word of themselves until the roeet- 
ing breaks up. It is not here pretended, 
that we should be always sitting with 
chapleta of fiowers round our heads, ix be 
crowned with roses in order to make our 
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wtertainmait agreeable to us; but if (as it 
18 usually observed) they who resolve to be 
Bierryy seldom are so^ it will be much more 
unlikely for us to be well-pleased, if they 
are admitted who are always complaininK 
they are sad. Whatever we do^ we should 
keep up the cheerfulness of our spirits* and 
never let them ank below an incluiation at 
least to be well-pleased. The way of this, 
is to keepour bodies in exercise, our minds 
at ease. That insipid state wherein neither 
are in vigour, is not to be accounted any part 
of our portion of being^ When we are in the 
satisfaction of some innocent pleasure, or 
pursuit of some laudable design, we are in 
the possession of life, of human life. For- 
tune will give us disappointments enough, 
and nature is attended with infirmiues 
enough* without our adding to the unhAppy 
aide of our account by our spleen or ill- 
humour. Poor Cottilu^ among so many real 
evils, a chronical distemper and a narrow 
fortune, is never heard to complain. That 
equal spirit of his, which any man may 
have, that like him will conouer pride, 
vanity, and affectation, and follow nature, 
is net to be brok^ because it has no points 
to contend for. To be anxious for nothine 
but what nature demands as necessary, if 
it is not the way to an estate, is the way to 
what men aim at by getting an estate. 
This temper will preserve health in the 
body, as well as tranouillity in the mind. 
Cottiius sees the world in a hurry, with the 
same scorn that a sober person sees a man 
drunk. Had he been contented with what 
he ought to have been, how could, says he, 
such a one have met with such a dis- 
appointment? If another had valued his 
mistress for what he ought to have loved 
ber, he had not been in her power. If her 
▼irtue had had a part of his passion, her 
levity had been his cure; she could not 
then have been false and amiable at the 
aame time. 

Since we cannot promise ourselves con- 
stant health, let us endeavour at such a 
temper as may be our best support in the 
decay of it. Uranlus has arrived at that 
composure of soul, and wrought himself up 
to such a n^lect of ever]^ thmg with which 
the generality of mankind is enchanted, 
that nothing but acute pains can give him 
disturbance, and aeainst those too he will 
tell his intimate mends he has a secret 
which gives him present ease. Uranius is 
80 thoroughly persuaded of another life, and 
endeavours so sincerely to secure an in- 
terest in it, that he looks upon pain but as 
a quickening of his i>ace to a home where 
he shall be Better provided for than in his 
present apartment Instead of the me- 
bncholy views which others are apt to 
eive themselves, he wiU tell vou that he 
has forgot he is mortal, nor will he think of 
himself as such. He thinks at the time of 
his birth he entered into an eternal being; 
and the ^ort article of death he will not 
allow aa interruptiixi of life; since that 



moment is not of half the duration as is 
his ordinary sleep. Thus is his being one 
uniform and consistent series of cheerful 
diversions and moderate cares, without fear 
or hope of futurity. Health to him is more 
thaa pleasure to another man, and sickness 
less affecting to him than indispoation is 
toothers. 

I must confess, if one does not regard 
life after this manner, none but idiots can 
pass it away with any tolerable patience. 
Take a fine lady wno is of a delicate 
frame, and you may observe, from the hour 
^e rises, a certain weariness of all that 
passes about her. I know more than one 
who is much too nice to be qiute alive. 
They are sick of such strange frigbtfiil 
peoiue that they meet; one is so awkward* 
and another so disagreeable, that it looks 
like a penance to breathe the same air with 
them. You see this is so very true, that 
a great part of ceremony and good-breed- 
ing among the ladies turns upon their un- 
easiness; and I will undertake, if the how- 
d'ye-servants of our women were to make 
a weekly biU of sickness, as the parish 
clerks do of mortality, you would not find, 
in an account of seven days, one in thirty 
that was not downrieht sick or indisposed, 
or but a very little oetter than she was, 
and so forth. 

It is certain that to enjoy life and health 
as a constant feast, we should not think 
pleasure necessary, but if possible, to ar- 
rive at an equality of mind.^ It is as mean 
to be overjoyed upon occasions of good fota- 
tune, as to be dqccted in circumstances of , ^ 
distress. Laughter in one condition is as ' 
unmanly as weeping in the other. We 
should not form our minds to expect trans- 
port on every occasion, but know how 
to make it enjoyment to be out of pain. 
Ambition, envy, vaerant deare, or imper- 
tinent mirth, will take up our m)nds, with- 
out we can possess ourselves in that sobriety 
of heart which is above all pleasures, and 
can be felt much better than described. 
But the ready way, I believe, to the right 
enjoyment of life, is, by a prospect towards 
anoUier, to have but a very mean opinion 
of it A great author of our time* has set 
this in an excellent light, when, with a phi- 
losophic pity of human life, he spoke of it 
in his Theory of the Earth in the following 
manner: ^ i 

* For what is this life but a circulation « 
littie mean actions? We lie down and rise 
again, dress and undress, feed and wax 
hungry, work or play, and are weary, and 
then we lie down again, and the circle re- 
turns. We spend the day in trifles, and 
when the night comes we throw ourselves 
into the bed of folly, amongst dreams, and 
broken thoughts, and wild imaginations. 
Our reason lies ariecp by us, and we are 
for the time as arrant brutes as those that 

• Dr. H^atum Baraet, Muter «r Un Cliailar-lioiut, 
•ntteroC'TeUiinfMcnllMoriai** > 
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Bleep in the stalls, or in the field. Are 
not the capacities of man higher than 
these? And ought not his ambition and ex- 
pectations to be greater? Let tis be adven- 
turers for another world. It is at least a 
fair and noble chance; and there is nothing 
in this worth our thoughts or our pasaons. 
If we should be disappointed, we are still 
no worse than the rest of our fellow mor- 
tals; and if we succeed in our expecta- 
tions, we are eternally happy.* T. 



Na 144.] Wednesday, August 15, 1711. 

•— -Norit quAm elegana fonnarom Spectator liein. 
TV.fun. Actiii.Sc.5. 

Toa BhaU see how nice a Judge of beauty I am 

Beauty has been the delight and tor- 
ment of the world ever smce it oegan. The 
|>hilosophers have felt its influence so sen- 
sibly, tnat almost every one of them has 
left us some saying or other, which inti- 
mated that he too well knew the power of 
it One* has told us, that a graceful person 
is a more powerful recommendation than 
the best letter that can be written in our 
favour. Anotherf desires the possessor of it 
to consider it as a mere gift m nature, and 
not any perfection of his own. A Ihird^ 
calls it a short-lived tyranny; a fourth f a 
* alent fraud,' because it imposes upon us 
without the help of language; but I think 
Cfimeades spoke as much like a philoso- 
pher as any of them, though more like 
a lover, when he calls it ' royalty without 
force.* It is not indeed to be denied, but 
there is something irreastible in a beaute- 
ous form; the most severe will not pretend, 
that they do not feel an immediate prepos- 
fiession in favour of the handsome, i^o one 
denies them the privilege of being first 
heard, and being regardea before others in 
matters of ordinary consideration. At the 
same time the handsome should consider 
that it is a possession, as it were, foreign to 
them. No one can give it himself or pre- 
serve it when they have it Yet so it is, 
that people can bear any quality in the 
world better than beauty. It is the conso- 
lation of all who are naturally too much 
flflFected with the force of it, that a little 
attention, if a man can attend with jude- 
ment, will cure them. Handsome people 
usually are so fantastically pleased with 
themselves, that if they do not kill at first 
sight, as the phrase is, a second interview 
disarms them of all thdr power. But I 
shall make this paper rather a warning- 
piece to give notice where the danger is, 
than to propose instructions how to avoid 
it when you have fallen in the way of 
it Handisome men shall be the subject of 
another chapter, the women shall take up 
the present discourse. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but one 
winter, is extremely improved with the arts 
of good-breeding, without leaving nature. 

^Ariftotto. tnato- |8oeratei. 1 11ieo|iinitiiii, 



She has not lost the native dmplidty of her 
aspect, to substitute that patience of beine 
stared at, which is the usual triumph and 
distinction of a town lady. In public assem- 
blies you meet her careless eye diverting 
itself with the objects around her, insensi- 
ble that she herself is one of the brightest 
in the place. 

Dukissa is of ouite another make, she is 
almost a beauty oy nature, but more than 
one by art If it were possible for her to 
let her fan or any limb about her rest, she 
would do some part of the execution she 
meditates; but though she designs herself 
a prey, she will not stay to be taken. No 
painter can give you words for the differ- 
ent aspects of Dulcissa in half a moment, 
wherever she appears: so litUe docs she 
accomplish what she takes so much pains 
for, to oe gay and careless. 

Merab is attended with all the charms of 
woman and accomplishments of man* It 
is not to be doubted but she has a great 
deal of wit, if she were not such a beauty; 
and she would have more beauty had she 
not so much wit Affectation prevents her 
excellences from walking together. If she 
has a mind to speak such a thing, it must 
be done with such an air of her body; and 
if she has an inclination to look very care- 
less, there is such a smart thing to be said 
at the same time, that the defngn of being 
admired destroys itself. Thus the unhappv 
Merab, though a wit and a beauty, is al- 
lowed to be neither, because she will alwasrs 
be both. 

Albacinda has the skill as well as power 
of pleasing. Her form is majestic, but her 
aspect humble. All good men should be- 
ware of the destroyer. She will speak to 
you like your sister, until she has you sure; 
out is the most vexatious of tyrants when 
you are sa Her famUiarity <» behaviour, 
her indifferent questions, and general con- 
versation, make the silly part of her vota- 
ries full of hopes, while the wise fly from 
her power. She well knows she is too 
beautiful and too witty to be indifferent to 
any who converse with her, and therefore 
knows she does not lessen herself by fa- 
miliarity, but gains occasions of admiratiaa 
by seeming ignorance of her perfections. 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature 
a nobility of spirit which still distinguishes 
her above the rest of her sex. B^ty in 
others is lovely, in others agreeable, in 
others attractive, but in Eudosia it is cora- 
mandine;. Love towards Eudoda is a sen- 
timent like the love of gloiy. The lovers 
of other women are softenea into fondness, 
the admirers of Eudosia exalted into am- 
bition. 

Eucratia presents herself to the imagina- 
tion with a more kindly pleasure, and as 
she is woman, her praise is wholly femi- 
nine. If we were to form an image of dig- 
nity in a man, we should give him wisdom 
and valour, as being essential to the cha- 
racter of manhood. Ib like manner, if you 
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describe a right woman In a laudable sense, 
she should nave gentle softness, tender 
fear, and all those parts of life which dis- 
tinguish her from the other sex; with some 
subordination to it, but such an inferiority 
that makes her still more lovely. Bucratia 
is that creature, she is all over womani 
kindness is all her art, and beauty all her 
arms. Her look, her voice, her'^ture, 
and whole behaviour is tx%jXy feminme. A 
goodness mixed with fear gives a tincture 
to all her behaviour. It would be sava^ 
to offend her, and cruelty to use art to gam 
her. Others are beautiful, but, Eucratia; 
thou art beauty! 

Omniamante is made for deceit, she has 
an aspect as innocent as the famed Lucrece, 
but a mind as wild as the more famed Cleo- 
patra. Her face speaks a vestal, but her 
heart a Messalina. Who that beheld Om- 
niamante's negligent unobserving air, would 
believe that she hid under that regardless 
manner the witt]^ prostitute, the rapacious 
wench, the prodigal courtesan ? She can, 
when she pleases, adorn those eyes with 
tears like an infant that is chid; she can 
cast down that pretty face in confusion, 
while you rage with jealousy, and storm at 
her perfidiousness; she can wipe her eyes, 
tremble and look frighted, until you think 
yourself a brute for your rage, own vourself 
an offender, beg pardon, and make ner new 
presents. 

But I go too far in reporting only the 
dangers in beholding the beauteous, which 
I design for the instrucdoa of the fair as 
well as thdr beholders; and sAiall end this 
rhapsodv with mentioning what I thought 
was well enough said of an ancient sage* to 
a beautiful youth, whom he saw admiring 
his own figure in brass. ' What,' said the 
philosopher, 'could that image of yours say 
for itself if it could speak?' ' It might say, 
(answered the youth,) that it is very beau- 
nfuL' — *And are not you ashamed,' re- 
plied the cynic, *to value yourself upon 
that only of which a piece of brass is ca- 
pable?' T. 



Na 145.] Thursday, Augtut 16, 1711. 

Stcdtitiam patiuntar opes 

ifrr. lib. l.Ep.zviii.S9. 

Tbeir fbUy pleadi tin privilege of wealth. 

If the following enormities are not 
amended upon the first mentioning, I de- 
sire further notice frx>m my correspon- 
dents, ^ 

* Mr. Spectator,— I am obliged to you 
for your discourse the other day upon frivo- 
lous disputants, who, with great warmth and 
enumeration of many circumstances and au- 
thorities, undertake to prove matters which 
nobody living denies. You cannot employ 

jrABttsOieaea, tbe ftmader of tlw leet of PthIc pliilo- 
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vourself more useAiUy than hi adjusting the 
laws of disputation in coffee-houses and acci- 
dental companies, as well as in more formal 
debates. Amon^ many other things which 
jrour own expenence must suegest to you. 
It will be very obligine if you please to take 
notice of wagerers. i will not here repeat 
what Hudibras says of such disputants, 
which is so true, that it is almost prover- 
bial; but shall only acquaint you with a set 
of young fellows of the inns of court, whose 
fathers have provided for them so plenti- 
fully, that they need not be very anxious to 
get law into tneir heads for the service of 
their country at the bar; but are of those 
who are sent (as tiie phrase of parents is,) 
to the Temple to know how * to keep their 
own. ' One of these gentlemen is very loud 
and captious at a coffee-house which I fre- 
quent, and being in his nature troubled with 
a humour of contradiction, though withal 
excessively i^orant, he has found a way 
to indulge this temper, go on in idlenesa 
and ignorance, and yet still give himself 
the air of a very learned and knowing man, 
by the strength of his pocket The mis- 
fortune of the thing is, I have, as it hap- 
pens sometimes, a greater stock of learning 
than of money. The gentleman I am speak- 
ing of takes advantage of the narrowness of 
my circumstances in such a manner, that 
he has read all that I can pretend to, and 
runs me down with such a positive air, and 
with such powerful arguments, that from 
a very learned person I am thought a mere 
pretender. Not long ago I was relating 
that I had read such a passage in Tacitus, 
up starts my young gentleman in a full com- 
pany, and pulling out his purse offered to 
lay me ten guineas, to be staked imme- 
diately in that gentleman's hands, (pointing 
to one smoking at another table,) that I was 
utterly mistaken. I was dumb for want of 
ten guineas; he went on unmercifully to 
triumph over my ignorance how to take him 
up, and told the whole room he had read 
Tacitus twenty times over, and such a re- 
markable inciaent as that could not escape 
him. He has at this time three consideralne 
waeers depending between him and som^ 
of his companions, who are rich enough 
to hold an argument with him. He has five 
guineas upon Questions in geography, two 
that the Isle or Wight is a peninsula, and 
three guineas to one that the world is 
round. We have a gentleman comes to our 
coffee-house, who deals miehtily in an- 
tique scandiJ; my disputant nas laid him 
twenty pieces upon a point of .history, to 
wit, that Caesar never lay with Cato's sister, 
as is scandalously reported by some people. 
' ' There are several of this sort of fellows 
in town, who wager themselves into states- 
men, historians, geographers, mathemati-* 
cians, and every other art, when the per- 
sons with whom they talk have not wealth 
equal to their learning. I beg of you to 
prevent, m these youngsters, this compen- 
moos way to wisdom, which costs other 
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people so much time and pains : and you will 
oblige your humble servant* 

* Cofibe-hoote near Uie Temple, Aug. IS, 1711. 
*Mr. Spectator, — ^Here is a young 
gentleman that sings opera-tunes or whis- 
tles in a full house. Pray let him know 
that he has no right to act here as if he 
were in an empty room. Be pleased to 
divide the spaces of a public room, and cer- 
tify whistlers, singers, and common orators, 
that are heard farther than their portion of 
the room comes to, that the law is open, 
and that there is an equity which will re- 
lieve us from such as interrupt us in our 
law^l discourse, as much as against such 
who stop us on the road. I take these per- 
sons, Mr. Spectator, to be such trespassers 
as the officer in your stage-coach, and am 
of the same sentiment with counsellor 
£phraim« ,{^is true the young man is rich, 
and, as the vulgar say, needs not care for 
any body; but sure that is no authority for 
him to go whistle where he pleases. I am, 
Mr, your most humble servant 

* P. Sw I have chambers in the Temple, 
and here are students that learn upon the 
hautboy: pray deure the benchers that sdl 
lawyers wno are proficients in wind-music 
may lodge to the Thames.' 

« Mr. Spectator, — ^We are a company 
of young women who pass our time very 
much together, and obliged by the merce- 
nary humour of the men to be as merce- 
narily inclined as thev are. There visits 
among us an old bachelor whom each of 
us has a mind to. The fellow is rich, and 
knows he may have any of us, therefore 
is particular to none, but excessively ill- 
bred. His pleasantry consists in romping, 
he snatches kisses by surprise, puts his 
hands in our necks, tears our fans, robs us 
of ribands, forces letters out of our hands, 
looks into any of our papers, and a thou- 
sand other rudenesses. Now what I will 
desire of vou is, to acquit him, by print- 
ing this, that if he does not marry one of 
us very suddenly, we have all i^T^ed, the 
next time he pretends to be merry, to 
«ffroQt him, ana use him like a clown as 
he it. In the name of the sisterhood I take 
my leave of you, and am, as they all are, 
your constant reader and well-wisher.* 

* Mr. Spectator,— I and several others 
of your female readers have conformed our- 
selves to your rules, even to our very dress. 
There is not one of us but has reduced our 
outward petticoat to its ancient sizeable cir- 
cumference, though indeed we retain still a 
quilted one underneath; which makes us 
not altogether unconformable to the fashion; 
but it is on condition Mr. Spectator extends 
not his censure too far. But we find you 
men secretly approve our practice, by imi- 
tating our pyramidical form. The skirt of 
your fashionable coats forms as large a cir- 
cumference as our petticoats; as these are 
set out with whalebone, so are those with 



wire, to increase and sustain the bunch of 
fold that hangs down on each side; and the 
hat, I perceive is decreased in just propor- 
tion to our head-dresses. We make a regu* 
lar figure, but I defy your mathematics to 
give name to the form you appear in. Your 
aichitecture is mere gothic, and betrays a 
worse genius than ours; therefore if you are 
partial to your own sex, I shall be less than 
I am now, your humble servant' T. 



Va 146.] Friday, Jugust 17, 1711. 
Nemo vir magnni iliie ftliqno afflata dirino nnqnam ftiit. 

No man waa 6f«r gnat wiUMmt eonie degrM of iaapl- 
ratioiL 

We know the highest pleasure our minds 
are capable of en|oyine with composure, 
when we read sublime tnoughts communi- 
cated to us by men of great genius and elo- 
quence. Such is the entertainment we meet 
with in the philosophic parts of Cicero's 
writings. Truth and good sense have there 
so charming a dress, that they could hardly 
be more agreeablv represented with the 
addition of poetical fiction, and the power 
of numbers. This ancient author, and a 
modem one, have fallen into my hands 
within these few days; and the impressions 
they have left upon me have at the present 
quite sp^ed me for a merry fellow. The 
modem is that admirable writer the author 
of the Theory of the Earth. The subjects 
with which I have lately been entert^ned 
in them both bear a near affinity; they 
are upon inquiries into hereafter, and the 
thoughts of the latter seem to me to be 
raised above those of the former, in propor- 
tion to his advants^s, Scripture and revela- 
tion. If I had a mind to it, I could not at 
present talk of any thing else; therefore I 
shaU translate a passage in the one, and 
transcribe a paragraph out of the other, for 
the speculation of this day. Cicero tells us,* 
that Plato reports Socrates, upon recdving 
his sentence, to have spoken to his judges 
in the following manner: 

• I have great hopes, O my judges, that 
it is infinitely to my advantage that I am 
sent to death: for it must of necessity be, 
that one of these two things must be the 
consequence. Death must take away all 
these senses, or convey me to another life. 
If all sense is to be taken away, and death 
is no more than that profound sleep without 
dreams in which we are sometimes buried, 
oh, heavens! how desirable it is to die! 
How many days do we know in life pre- 
ferable to such a state? But if it be true 
that death is but a passc^ to places which 
they who lived before us do now inhabit, 
how much still happier is it to go from 
those who call themselves judges to appear 
before those who are really such; before 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, /Eacus, and Trip- 

• TttMUlaa. (^UMtiOB. lib. L 
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tolemus, and to meet men who have lived 
with justice and truth? Is this, do you 
think, no happy journey? Do you think it 
nothing to speak with Orpheus, Musscus, 
Homer, and Hesiod? I would, indeed, suf- 
fer many deaths to enjoy these things. With 
what particular dehent should I talk to' 
Palamedes, Ajax, and others wh9 like' me 
have suffered by the iniquity of their judges. 
I should examine the wisdom of that great 
prince, who carried such mirfity forces 
a|;ainst Troy; and areue with Ulysses and 

•Sisyphus upon difficult points, asl have in 
conversation here, without being in danger 
of being condemned. But let not those 
among you who have pronounced me an 
innocent man be afraid of death. No harm 
^ can arrive at a ^ood man, whether dead or 
living; his affairs are always under the 
direction of the gods; nor will I believe the 
fate which is allotted to me myself this day 
to have arrived by chance; nor have I aught 
to say either against my fudges or accusers, 
but that they thought ttiey did me an in- 
jury. ^But I detain you too long, it is 

time that I retire to death, and you to your 
affairs of life; which of us has the better is 
known to the gods, but to no mortal man. * 

The divine Socrates is here represented 
in a figure worthy his great wisdom and 
philosophy, worthy the greatest mere man 
that ever breathed. But the modem dis- 
course is written upon a subject no less than 

•*the dissolution of nature itself. Oh how 
glorious is the old age of that great man, 
who has spent his time in such contempla- 
tions as has made this being, what only it 
diould be, an education for heaven! He 
has, according to the lights of reason and 
revelation, which seemed to him clearest, 
traced the steps of Omnipotence. He has 
with a celestial ambition, as feur as it is 
consistent with humility and devotion, ex- 
amined the ways of Frovidence, from the 
creation to the dissolution of the visible 
world. How pleasing must have been the 
speculation, to observe Nature and Provi- 
dence move togetlier, the physical and 

I moral world march the same pace: to ob- 

< serve paradise and eternal spring the seat 
of innocence, troubled seasons and angry 
skies the portion of wickedness and vice. 
When this admirable author has reviewed 
all that has past, or is to come, which re- 
lates to the habitable world, and run through 
the whole face of it, how could a guardian 
angd, that had attended it through all its 
courses or changes, speak more emphati- 
cally at the end of his charge, than does our 
author when he makes, as it were, a funeral 
oration over this globe, looking to the pcnnt 
where it once stood ? 

' Let us only, if you please, to take leave 
of this subject, reflect upon this occasion on 
the vanity and transient glory of this habita- 
ble world How by the force of one ele- 
ment breaking loose upon the rest, all the 
▼aricties of nature, all the works of art, all 
the labours of men are reduced to nothing. 



All that we admired and adored before as 
great and magnificent, is obliterated or van- 
ished; and another form and face of things, 
plain, simple, and every where the same, 
overspreads the whole earth. Where are 
now the great empires of the worid, and 
thd* great impenal cities? their pillars, 
trophies, and monuments of glory? show 
me where they stood, read the inscription, 
tell me the victor's name. What remains, 
what impressions, what difference or dis- 
tinction Qo yon see in thb mass of fire? 
Rome itself, eternal Rome, the great city, 
the empress of the world, whose domina- 
tion and superstition, ancient and modem, 
make a great part of the history of the 
earth, what is become of her now? She laid 
her foundations deep, and her palaces were 
strong and sumptuous. *• She glorified her- 
self, and lived deliciously, and said in Y^er 
heart, I sit a queen, and shall see no sor- 
row:" But her hour is come, she is wiped 
away from the face of the earth, and buried 
in everlasting oblivion. But it is not cities 
only, and works of men's hands, but the 
everlasting hills, the mountains and rocks 
of the earth are melted as wax before the 
sun, and "their place is no where found,** 
Here stood the Alps, the load of the earth, 
that covered many countries, and reached 
their arms from the ocean to the Black Sea; 
this huge mass of stone is softened and dis- 
solved as a tender cloud into rain. Here 
stood the African mountains, and Atlas with 
his top above the clouds; there was frozen ' 
Caucasus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and the 
mountains of Aaa; and yonder towards the 
north, stood the Riphsan hills clothed in 
ice and snow. All these are vanished, 
dropt away as the snow upon their heads. 
« Great and marvellous are thy works, just 
and true are thy ways, thou Kmg of saints! 
Hallelujah."'* T. 



No. 147.] Saturday, jiuguat 18, 1711. 

Pronunciatio est voda, et ▼altw et gestns moderatio 
cum yeniuute. TulL 

Good delivery ia a graoefUl maaafenieat of (ha voiM, 
oountenancet and gesture. 

« Mr. Spectator, — ^The well reading of 
the Common Prayer is of so ereat impor- 
tance, and so much neglected, that 1 take 
the liberty to offer to your consideration 
some particulars on that subj'ect And what 
more worthy your observation than this.^ 
A thing so public, and of so high conse- 
guence. It is indeed wonderful, that the 
frequent exercise of it should not make the 
pertormers of that duty more expert in it. 
This inability, as I conceive, proceeds from 
the littie ^are that is taken of their readmg, 
while boys and at school, where, when they 
are got into Latin, they are looked upon as 
above English, the reading of which is 



• Burnet*! Theory of tba Bartb, 1084. lU. Book OL 
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whoUf neglected, or at least read to very 
little purpose, without any due observations 
made to them of the i)roper accent and 
manner of reading; by this means they have 
acquired such ill habits as will not easily be 
removed. The only way that I know (rf to 
remedy this, is to propose some person of' 
great ability that way as a pattern for them ; 
example being most effectual to convince 
the learned, as well as instruct the ignorant. 
* You must know, sir, I have been a con- 
stant frequenter of the service of the church 
of England for above these four years last 
past, and until Sunday was aeven*night 
never discovered to so great a degree, the 
excellency of the Commvi Prayer. When, 
being at St. lames's Gartick-Hill church,* 
I heard the service read so ^stinctly, so 
emphatically, and so fervently, that it was 
lext to an impossibility to be unattentive. 
Mf- eyes and my thoughts could not wander 
as usual, but were confined to my prayers. 
I then considered I addressed myself to the 
Almighty, and not to a beautiful face. And 
when I reflected on my former perform- 
ances of that duty, I found I had run it over 
as a matter of form, in comparison to the 
manner in which I then discharged it My 
mind was really affected, and fel^ent wishes 
accompanied my words. The Confession 
was read with such a resigned humility, 
the Absolution with such a comfortable au- 
thority, the Thanksgivings with such a re- 
ligious joy, as made me feel those affections 
ofthe mind in a manner I never did before. 
To remedy therefore the grievance above 
comDlained of, I humbly propose, that this 
excellent reader, upon the next, and every 
annual assembly ot the clergy of Sion-coi- 
lege, and all other conventions, should read 
prayers before them. For then those that 
are afraid of stretching their mouths, and 
8i>oiling their soft voices, will learn to read 
with clearness, loudness, and strength. 
Others that affect a rakish, negligent air, 
by folding their arms and lolling on their 
books, will be taught a decent behaviour, 
and comely erection of body. Those that 
read so fast, as if impatient of their work, 
may learn to speak deliberately. There is 
another sort of persons, whom I call Pin- 
daric readers, as being, confined to no set 
measure; these pronounce five or six words 
with great deliberation, and the five or ax 
subsequent ones with as g[reat celerity: the 
first part of a sentence with a very exalted 
Toice, and the latter part with a submissive 
one: sometimes again with one sort of a 
tone, and immediately after with a very 
different one. These gentlemen will learn 
of my admired reader an evenness of voice 
and delivery, and all who are innocent of 
these affectations, but read witlf such an 
indiffierency as if they did not understand 
the langua^, may then be informed of the 
art of reading movingly and fervendy, how 



• TiMveetor of tbif puUh at dwttine wm Mr. nttlp 



to place the emphaas, and give the proper 
accent to each word, and how to vary the 
voice according to the nature of the sen- 
tence. There is certainly a very great ^- 
ference between the reading a prayer and 
a Gazette, which I beg of you to inform a 
set of readers, whp affect, forsooth, a cei^ 
tain gentleman-like £Euniliarity of tone, and 
mend the language as they go on, ciying, 
instead of 'pmoneth and absolveth,' pai^ 
dons and absolves. These are often pretty 
classical scholars, and would think it an un- 
pardonable sin to read Virgil or Martial 
with so little taste as they do divine service. 

* This indifierency seem s to me to rise from 
the endeavour of avoiding the imputaticm 
of cant, and the false notion of it It wUl be 
proper therefore to trace the original and 
ugmfication of this word. "Cant" is, by 
some people, derived from one Andrew 
Cant, who, they say, was a Presbyterian 
minister in some illiterate part of Scotland^ 
who by exercise and use had obtained the 
faculty, alias gift, of talking in the pulpit in 
such a dialect, that it is said he was mider- 
stood by none but his own congregation, and 
not by all of them, ^ce master Cant's 
time, it has been understood in a larger 
sense, and signifies all sudden exclamations, 
whinings, unusual tones, and in fine all pray- 
ing and preaching, like the unlearned of tne 
Presbyterians. But I hope a proper eleva- 
tion of voice, a due emphasis and accent, 
are not to come within tnis description. So 
that our readers may still be as unlike the 
Presbjrterians as they please. The dis- 
senters (I mean such as I have heard,) do 
indeed elevate their voices, but it is with 
sudden jumps from the lower to the higher 
part of them; and that with so little sense 
or skiU, that their elevation and cadence i» 
bawling and muttering. They make use 
of an emphasis, but so improperly, that it 
is ofiten placed on some very insignificant 
particle, as upon «if' or *and.' Wow if 
these impropneties have so great an effect 
on the people, as we see they have, how 
great an influence would the service of our 
church, containing the best prayers that 
ever were composed, and that in terms 
most affecting, most humble, and most ex- 
pressive of our wants, and dependence on 
the object of our worship, disposed in most 
proper order, and void of all confusions 
what influence, I say, would these prayers 
have, were they delivered with a due em- 
phasis, and apposite rising and variation of 
voice, the sentence concluded with a gentle 
cadence, and in a word, with such an accent 
and turn of speech as is peculiar to prayer. 

'As the matter of worship is now ma- 
naged, in dissenting congregati(xis, you find 
insignificant words and phrases raised by a 
lively vehemence; in our own churches, 
the most exalted sense depreciated, by a 
dispassionate indolence. 1 remember to 
have heard Doctor S ■ ef say in bis 
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pulpit, 
least, it 



_^.-, of the Common Prayer, that, at 
least, it was as perfect as^ny thing of hu- 
man institution. If the gentlemen who em 
h\ this kind would please to T^coilect the 
many pleasantries they have read upon 
those who recite good things with an ill 
grace, they woiild go on to tnink*that what 
m that case is only ridiculons, in themselves 
is impious. But leaving this to their own 
reflections, I shall conclude this trouble 
with what Cesar said upon the irregularity 
of tone in one who read De(ore him. " Do 
you read or sing? If you sing, you sing 
very ilL "• Your mostliumble servant * 

^ T. 



Na 148.] Monday^ Augwt 20, 1711. 

E xempta Jvvat raiiiif e plarf tat nna. 

JSbr. Lib. S. Ep. ii. 919. 

Better one thoni plucked out, thaa all icmaiii. 

Mt correspondents assure me that the 
enormities which they lately complained of, 
and I published an account of, are so far 
from being amended, that new evils arise 
every day to interrupt their conversation, 
in contempt of my reproofs. My friend who 
writes from the coffee-house near tiie Tem- 
ple, informs me that the gentleman who 
constantly sings a voluntaiy in spite of the 
whole company, was more musical than 
ordinary after reading my paper; and has 
not been contented with that, but has danced 
up to the glass in the middle of the room, 
and practised minuet-steps to his own hum- 
ming. The incorrigible creature has gone 
still farther, and in the open coffee-house, 
with one hand extended as leading a lady 
in it, he has danced both French aiKl coun- 
try-dances, and admonished his supposed 
partner by smiles and nods to hold up her 
head, and fall back, according to the re- 
spective facings and evolutions of the dance. 
Before this gentleman began this his exer- 
cise, he was pleased to clear his throat by 
coughing and spitting a ^11 half hour; and 
as soon as he struck up, he appealed to an 
attorney's clerk in the room, whether he 
hit as he ought, 'Smce you from death 
have saved me?' and then asked the young 
fellow (pointine to a chancery-biU under 
his arm, ) whether that was an opera-score 
he carried or not? Without staying for an 
answer, he fell into the exercise above- 
mentioned, and practised his airs to the full 
house who were turned upon him, without 
the least shame or repentance for his for- 
mer transgressions. 

I am to the last degree at a loss what to 
do with this young fellow, except I declare 
him an outlaw, and pronounce it penal for 
any one to speak to nim in the said house 
which he frequents, and direct that he be 
obliged to drink his tea and coffee without 
sugar, and not receive from any person 

• Si legii^ emtiii d eutif , auile caottA 



whatsoever any thbig above mere neces- 
saries. 

* As we in England are a sober people, 
and eenendly inclined rather to a certain 
baahralness of behaviour in public, it is 
amazing whence some fellows come whom 
one fheets with in this town; they do not at 
all seem to be the growth of our island; the 
pert, the talkative, all such as have no 
sense, of the observation of others, are cer- 
tainly of foreign extraction. As for my 
part, I am as much surprised when I see a 
talkative Englishman, as I should be to see 
the Indian pine growing on one of our quick- 
set hedges. Where these creatures get sun 
enoueh, to make them such lively animals 
and anU men, is above my philosophy. 

There axe another kind of impjertments 
which a man is perplexed with in mixed 
company, and those are your loud speakers* 
These treat mankind as if we were all dfeaf ; 
they do not express but declare themselves. 
Many of these are guilty of this outrage out 
of vanity, because tliey think all they say is 
well; or that they have their own persons 
in such veneration, that they believe no- 
thing which concerns them can be insigni- 
ficant to any body else. For these people's 
sake, I have often lamented that we cannot 
close our ears with as much ease as we can 
our eyes. It is very uneasy that we must 
necessarily be under persecution. Next to 
these bawlers, is a troublesome creature 
who comes with the air of your friend and 
vour intimate, and that is your whisperer. 
There is one of them at a coffee-house 
which I myself frequent, who observing me 
to be a man pretty well made for secrets, 
gets by me, and with a whisper tells me 
things which all the town knows. It is no 
very hard matter to ^ess at the source of 
this impertinence, which is nothin|^ else but 
a method or mechanic art of being wise. 
You never see any frequent in it, whom you 
can suppose to have any thing in the world 
to do. These persons are worse than baw- 
lers, as much as a secret enemy is more dan- 
gerous than a declared one. I wish this my 
coffee-house friend would take this for an 
intimation, that I have not heard one word 
he has told me for these several years; 
whereas he now thinks me the most trusty 
repository of his secrets. The whisperers 
have a pleasant way of endinr the close 
conversation, with saying aloud, 'Do not 
you think so?' Then whisper again, and 
then aloud, «But you know that person j' 
then whisper again. The thing would be 
well enough, if they whispered to keep the 
folly of what they say among friends; but, 
alas, they do it to preserve the importance 
of their thoughts. I am sure I could name 
you more than one person whom no man 
nving ever heard talk upon any subject in 
nature, or ever saw in his whole life with a 
book in his hand, that, I know not how^ 
can whisper something like knowledge of 
what has and d<-)es pass in the world: which 
you would think he learned from some fi^ 
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miliar spirit that did not think him worthy 
to receive the whole stoiy. But in truth 
whisperers deal only in half accounts of ^ 
what they entertain you with. A great help 
to their aiscourse is, ' That the town says, 
and people begin to talk veiy freely, and 
they naa it from persons too considerable 
to be named, what they will tell you when 
things are riper.* My friend has winked 
upon me any day since I came to town last, 
and has communicated to me as a secret, 
that he designed in a very short time to tell 
me a secret; but I shall know what he 
means, he now assures me, in less than a 
fortnight's time. 

But I must not omit the dearer part of 
mankind, I mean the ladies, to take up a 
whole paper Upon grievances which con- 
cern the men only; but shall humbly pro- 
pose, that we chan^ fools for an experi- 
ment only. A certain set of ladies complain 
ihey are frequently perplexed with a visit- 
ant, who affects to be wiser than they are; 
which character he hopes to preserve 
by an obstinate gravity, and great guard 
against discovering his opinion upon any 
occasion whatsoever. A painful silence 
has hitherto g^ed him no farther advan- 
tage, than that as he might, if he had be- 
haved himself with freedom, been excepted 
against, but as to tliis and that particular, 
he now offends in the whole. To relieve 
these ladies, my good friends and corre- 
spondents, I shall exchange my dancing 
outlaw for their dumb visitant, and assign 
the silent gentleman all the haunts of the 
dancer; in order to which, I have sent 
them by the penny-post the following let- 
ters for their conauct in their new conver- 
sations. 

*SiR, — ^I have, you may be sure, heard 
of your irregularities without regard to my 
observations upon you; but shall not treat 
you with so much neour as you deserve. If 
you will give yourself the trouble to repair 
to the place mentioned in the postscript to 
this letter, at seven this evening, you will 
be conducted into a spacious room, well- 
lighted, where there are ladies and muac 
You w&l see a young lady laughing next 
the window to the street; you may take 
her out, for she loves you as well as she 
does any man, though she never saw you 
before. She never tnought in her life, any 
more than yourself. She will not be sur- 
prised when you accost her, nor concerned 
when you leave her. Hasten from a place 
where you are laughed at, to one where 
you will be admired. You are of no con- 
seouence, therefore go where you will be 
welcome for being so. Your humble ser^ 
vant* 

• Sir,— The ladies whom yen visit, think 
a wise man the most impertinent creature 
living, therefore you cannot be offended 
that they arc displeased with you. Why 
will you take pams to appear wise, where 
yoa would not be the more esteemed for 



being really so? Come%> us; forget the 
gig^rs; let your inclination go along with 
you, whether you speak or are silent; and 
let all such women as are in a clan or s»- 
terhood ^ their own way; there is no room 
for you m that company who are of the 
common taste of the sex. • 



* For woman born to be controIlM 

Stoop to the forward and the bold ; 

Affect the baaghty and the proud, 

' The gay, the ftoiie, and the loud.** 



T. 



No. 149.] Tuesday, Augwt 21, 1711, 

Cui ut menu sit quem eeae dementem velit, 
Qaem eapere, queia aaaari, quem in morbum iiUiei, 
Qnem contra amari, quem aeceniri, quem expeti. 
Omeil apud TulL 

Who baa it in berpow^r to make men mad, 
Or win, or sick, or well : and who can chooae 
The object of ber appetite at pleaaaie. 

The following letter, and my answer, 
shall take up the present speculation. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^I am the young 
widow of a country gentleman, who has 
left me entire mistress of a laree fortune, 
which he agreed to as an equivalent for the 
difference in our years. In these circum- 
stances it is not extraordinary to have a 
crowd of admirers; which I have abridged 
in my own thoughts, and reduced to a cou- 
ple of candidates only, both young, and 
neither of them disagreeable in their per- 
sons: according to the common way of 
computing, in one the estate more than de- 
serves my fortune, in the other my fortune 
more than deserves the estate. When I 
consider the first, I own I am so far a 
woman I cannot avoid being delighted with 
the thoughts of living great; but then he 
seems to receive such a degree of courage 
from the knowledge of what he has, he 
looks as if he was going to confer an obliga- 
tion on me; and the readiness he accosts 
me with, makes me iealoas I am only hear- 
ing a repetition of the same things ne has 
said to a hundred women before. When I 
consider the other, I see myself approach- 
ed with so much modesty and respect, and 
such a doubt of himself, as betrays, me- 
thinks, an affection within, and a belief at 
the same time that he himself would be 
the only gainer by my consent What an 
unexceptionable husband could I make out 
of both! but since that is impossible, I beg 
to be concluded by your opinion. It is ab- 
solutely in your power to dispose o^ your 
most obedient servant, bYLVlA.* 

* Mad AM, — ^You do me great honour in 
your application to me on this important 
occasion; I shall therefore talk to you with 
the tenderness of a father, in latitude for 
your giving me the authority <» one. You 
do not seem to make any great distinctico 
between these gentlemen as to thdr per- 
sons; the whole Question lies upon tndr 
circumstances ana behaviour, if the one 

^Waller. 
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is less respectful because he Is rich, and 
the other more obseqaioDS because he is 
not SO, they are in that point moved by the 
same principle, the consideration ot*for- 
tune, and you must place them in each 
other's circumstances before vou can jtldee 
of their inclination. To avoid confusion m 
discussing this }x>int, I will call the richer 
man Strephon, and the other Floria If 
you beKeve Florio with Strephon's estate* 
would behave himself as he does now, 
Florio is certainly your man; but if you 
think Strephon were he in Florio's condi- 
tion, would be as obsequieus as Florio is 
now, you ou^ht for your own sake to choose 
Strepnon; tor where the men are equal, 
there is no doubt riches ourht to be a rea- 
son for preference. After this manner, my 
dear child, I would have you abstract them 
from their circumstances; for you are to 
take it for granted, that he who is very 
humble only because he is poor, is the 
very same man in nature, with him who is 
haughty because he is rich. 

'When you have gone thus far, as to 
consider the figure they make towards 
yaa; you will please, my dear, next to con- 
ader the appearance you make towards 
them. If they are men of discerning, they 
can observe the motives of your heart: and 
Florio can see when he is disregarded only 
upon account of fortune, which makes you 
to him a mercenary creature; and you are 
still the same thing to Strephon, in taking 
him for his wealth only; you arc therefore 
to consider whether you had rather oblige, 
than receive an obligation. 

< The marriage-lue is always an inapid, 
a vexatious, or a nappy conation. The nrst 
is, when two people of no genius or taste 
for themselves meet together upon such a 
settlement as has been thought reasonable 
by parents and conveyancers, from an ex- 
act valuation of the land and cash of both 
parties. In this case the young lady's per- 
son is no more re^rded, than the house 
and improvements in purchase of an estate: 
but she goes with her fortune, rather than 
her fortune with her. These make up the 
crowd or vulgar of the rich, and fill up the 
lumber of human race, without beneficence 
towards those below them, or respect to- 
wards those above them; and lead a despi- 
cable, independent, and useless life, without 
sense of the laws of kindness, good-nature, 
mutual offices, and the elegant satis&ctions 
which flow from reason and virtue. 

* The vexatious life arises from a con- 
junction of two people of quick taste and 
resentment, put together tor reasons well 
known to their friends, in which special 
I care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
t chief of evils) poverty, and ensure to them 
riches, with eveiy evil beades. These 
good people live m a constant constraint 
before company, and too great familiarity 
idone. When they are within observation 
they fret at each other's carriage and 
behaviour) when alone they revile each 



other's jjerson and conduct In company 
they are in a purgatory, when only together 
in a hell. 

« The happy marriage is where two per- ( 
SODS meet and voluntanly make choice of t 
each other, without principally regarding ' 
or neglecting the circumstances of fortune 
or beauty. These may still love in spite 
of adversity or sickness: the former we 
may in some measure defend ourselves 
from, the other is the portion of our very 
make. When you have a true notion of 
this sort of passion, your humour of Irving 
great will vanish out of your imagination, 
and you will find love has nothing to do 
with state. Solitude, with the person be- 
loved, has a pleasure, even in a woman'^s 
mind, bejrona show or pomp. You are 
therefore to consider which ot your lovers 
will Uke you best undressed, which will 
bear with you most when out of humour; 
and your way to this is to ask of yourself, 
which of them you value most for his own 
sake? and by that jud^e which gives the 
greater instances m his valuing you for 
yourself only. 

' After you have expressed some sense 
of the humble approach of Florio, and a 
littie disdain at Strephon's assurance in his 
address, you cry out, * What an unexcep- 
tionable husband could I make out of both !' 
It would therefore, methinks, be a good 
way to determine yourself. Take him in 
whom what you like is not transferable to 
another; for if you choose otherwise, there is 
no hope your husband will ever have what^ 
ym liked in his rival; but intrinsic quali-^ 
ties in one man may very probably pur- 
chase eveiy thing that is adventitious in 
another. In plainer terms: he whom you 
tie for his personal perfections will sooner 
arrive at the gifts of fortune, than he whom 
you take for the sake of his fortune, at- 
tain to personal perfections. If Strephon 
is not as accomplished and agreeable as 
Florio, marriage to you will never make 
him so: but marriage to you may make 
Florio as rich as Strephon. Therefore to 
make a sure purchase, employ fortune 
upon certainties, but do not sacrifice cer- 
tainties to fortune. I am, your most obe- 
dient, humble servant.* T. 



Na 150.] Wednesday, August 18, 1711. 

Nil habet inftliz panpertu duiius in se, 
daam quod ridiculos bomines flicit. 

Jwi. Sat. iii. U8. 
Want ia the acorn of every wealthy fool, 
And wit in rags is tum'd to ridicale.~i7ry<2ni. 

As I was walking in my chamber the 
morning b^re I went last into the coun* 
try, I heard the hawkers with great vehe- 
mence cryingabout a paper, entitied. The 
Ninety-nine Plagues of an Empty Purse. 
I had indeed sometime before observed, 
that Uie orators of Grub-street had dealt 
Very much in plagues. They have al- 
may published in the same months The 
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Plasoes of Matrimony, The Pli^es of a 
Single Life, The Nineteen Plagues of a 
Chambermaid, The Plagues of a Coach- 
man, The Plagues of a Footman^ and The 
Plague of Plagues. The success th^se 
several plagues met with, probably gave 
occasion to the above-mentioned poem«n an 
empty purse. However that be, the same 
noise so frequently repeated under my win- 
dow, drew me insensibly to think on some 
of those inconveniences and mortifications 
which usually attend on poverty, and, in 
short, gave birth to the present specula- 
tion: for after my fancy had run over the 
most obvious and common calamities which 
men of mean fortunes are liable to, it de- 
scended to those little insults flhd con- 
tempts, which though they may seem to 
dwindle into nothing when a man offers to 
describe them, are perhaps in themselves 
more cutting and insupportable than the 
former. Juvenal with a great deal of hu- 
mour and reason tells us» that nothing bore 
harder upon a poor man in his time than 
the continual ridicule which his habit and 
dress afforded to the beaux of Rome: 

<taM qnoA materiam prvbet caanaquc joeorom 
Omni baa hie idem; li^Bda et Kiata laeema, 
Bi toga aordidula eat. et ni|ita caloeus alter 
Pella patet, vel li oonaato vnlnere crassum 
Atque reoens linmn oeteiulit non ana cicatrix. 

Jan. Bat. iU. 147. 

Add that tlwrich have etlll a gihe in Btore, 

And will be monstrooe witty on the poor ; 

For the torn auitout and the tatter*d Teat, 

The wretch and all hia wardrobe are a Jeat; 

The greasy town aully'd with often tursinf , 

Givea a food hint to aay the man*a in mouminf ; 

Or if the ahoe be ript, or patfch ia pat, 

He*a wounded, aee the plaater on hia fbot^-Drpdm. 

It is on this occasion that he afterwards 
adds the reflection which I have chosen for 
my motto. 

Want ia the acorn of er^iy wealthy fool, 

And wit in raga ia tum'd to ridicule.— DryAii. 

It must be confessed that few things 
make a man appear more despicable, or 
more prejudice ids hearers against what 
he is going to offer, than an awkward or 

?itiful dress: insomuch that I fancy, had 
'uUy himself pronounced one of his ora- 
tions with a blanket about his shoulders, 
more people would have laughed at his 
dress than have admired his eloouence. 
This last reflection made me wonaer at a 
set of men, who without being subjected to 
it by the unkindness of their fortunes, are 
contented to draw upon themselves the 
ridicule of the worid m this particular. I 
mean such as take it into their heads, that 
the first regular step to be a wit is to com- 
mence a sloven. It is certain nothing has 
ao much debased that, which must nave 
•been otherwise so great a character; and I 
know not how to aocount for it, unless it 
may possibly be complaisance to thote nar- 
row minds who can nave no nodon of the 
same persons possessing different accom- 
plishments; or that it is a sort of sacrifice 
which some men are contented to make to 
cakunny, by aUowing it to fatftcn on one 



part of their cliaracter« while they are 
endeavouring to establish another. 

Yet however unaccountable this foolish 
custom is, I am afraid it conld plead a long 
prescription; aad probably g«re tso much 
occasion for .the vulgar definition still re- 
maining among vs of a beathcB philoso- 
pher. 

I have seen the speech of a Teme-JiUua^ 
spoken in King Charles the Second's 
reign; in which he describes two rery emi- 
nent men, who were perhaps the greatest 
scholars of thev" age; and after having 
mentioned the ►entire friendship between 
them, concludes, that <theyha4 but one 
mind, one purser one chamber, and one 
hat' The men of business were Idso in- 
fected with a sort of singularity httlc better 
than this. I have heard my father say» 
that a In^xid-brimmed hat, short hair, and 
unfolded huidkerchief, were in his time 
absolutely necessary to denote a * notable 
manf and that he hod known two or three, 
who aspired to the character of a * very 
notable,' wear shoe-strings with great suc- 
cess. 

To the honour of our present ^;e it must 
be allowed, that some oif our greatest ge- 
niuses for wit and business hanre almost en- 
tirely broke the neck of these absurdities. 

Victor, after havingdespatched the most 
important affairs of the comm<xiwealth, has 
appeared at an assembly, where all the la- 
dies have declared him the genteelest man 
in the company; and in Atticus, though 
every way one of the greatest geniuses the 
age nas produced, one seesnothmg particur 
lar in his dress or carriage to denote his 
pretensions to wit and learnings so that at 
present a man may venture to cock up his 
hat, and wear a Ashionable wig, wiUioot 
being taken for a rake or a fool. 

The medium between a fop and a sloven 
is what a man of sense would endeavour to 
keep; yet I remember Mr. Osbom advises 
lus son to appear in his habit rather above 
than below his fortune; and tells him that 
he will find a handsome suit of clothes al- 
ways procures some additional respect* 
I have indeed myself observed, that my 
banker ever bows lowest to me when I wear 
my full-bottomed wig; and writes me ' Mr, ' 
or ' Esq.* according as he sees me dressed. 

I shall conclude this paper with an ad- 
venture which I was myself an eye-witness 
of very lately. 

I happened the other day to call in at a 
celebrated coffee-house near the Temple. 
I had not been there long when there came 
in an elderly man very meanly dressed, and 
sat down by me; he had a thread-bare 
loose coat on, wluch it was plain he wore 
to keep himself warm, and not to favour 
his under suit, which seemed to have been 
at least its contemixjrary ; his short wig and 
hat were both answerable to the rest of his 



* Adriee to a Son. hj Ftaaeit Orinn, I 
Isctt. 
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appareL He yras no sooner seated than he 
caUed for a dish of tea; but as several gen- 
tlemen in ^e room wanted other things, 
the boys of the house did not think them- 
selves at leisure to mind him. I could ob- 
serve the old fellow was very uneasy at the 
affront, and at his being ol>liged to repeat 
his commands several times to no purpose; 
tmtil at last one of the lads presented him 
with some stale tea in a broken dish, ao- 
companied with a plate of brown sugar; 
which so raised his indignation, that after 
several obliging appellations of dog and 
rascal, he askjd him aloud before the whole 
company, ' why he must be used with less 
respect than that fop there?' pointing, to a 
well-dressed young gentleman who was 
drinkinr tea at the opposite table. The 
boy of oie house repUed with a good deal 
of pertnesa^ ' that his roaster had two sorts 
of customers, and that the gentleman at the 
other table had given him many a ^bcpence 
&r wiping his shoes.' By titiis time the 
young Templar, who {bund his honour con- 
cerned in the dispute^ and that the eyes of 
the whole coffee-nouse were npjon him, had 
thrown aside a paper he had in his hand, 
and was coming towards us, while we at 
the table made what haste we could to get 
away from'the impending quarrel, but were 
all of us surprised to see him as he ap- 
pnMu^hed nearer to put on an air of defer- 
ence and respect. To whom the old man 
said, < Hark vou, sirrah, I will pay off your 
extravagant bills once more, but ^1 take 
effectou care for the Aiture, that your pro- 
digality shall not spirit up a parcel of ras- 
cals to insult your &ther.^ 

Though I by no means approve either 
the impudence of the servants or the extra- 
vagance of the son, I cannot but think the 
old gentleman was in some measure justly 
served for walking in masquerade, I mean 
appearing in a dress so much beneath his 
quality anid estate. X. 
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Wbers pteMuie prevails, all tte graateat vinaea will 
loae their power. 

I KNOW no one character that gives rea- 
son a greater shock, at the same time that 
it presents a good ridiculous imare to the 
imagination, than that of a man of wit and 
pleasure about the town. This description 
of a man of fashion, spoken by some with a 
mixture of scorn and ridicule, by others 
with great gravitv as a laudable distinction, 
is in every body s mouth that spends any 
time in conversation. My friend WiJU 
Honeycomb has this expression very fre- 
ouenUy; and I never could understand by 
uie stony which follows, upon his mention 
cf such a one, but that his man of wit and< 
pleasure was either a drunkard, too old to 
"' ^ era 7001^ lewd fcUowwilih 



liveliness, who wculd converse with you, 
receive kind offices of you, and at the same 
time debauch your .sister, or lie with your 
wife. According to his description, a man 
of wit, when he could have wenches for 
crowns a-piece which he liked quite as 
weU, would be so extravagant as to bribe 
servants, make false friendships, fieht rela^* 
tions: I say, according to him, plain and 
simple vice was too little for a man of wit 
and pleasure; but he would leave an easy 
and accessible wickedness, to come at the 
same thing with only the addition of certain 
falsehood and possible murder. Will thinks 
the town grown very dull, in that we do^not 
hear so much as we used to do of those cox<- 
combs, whom, (without observing it,) he 
describes as the most infamous rogues in 
nature, with relation to friendship, love, or 
conversation. 

When pleasure is made the chief pursuit 
of life, it will necessarily follow that such 
monsters as these will arise from a con* 
stant application to such blandishments as 
naturally root out the force of reason and 
reflection, and substitute in their place a 
general impatience of thought, and a con* 
stant pruriency of inordinate desire. 

Pleasure, when it is a man's chief pur^ i 
pose, disapp<nnts itself; and the constant 
application to it palls the faculty of enjoy- 
in}^ it, though it leaves the sense of our ina* 
bility for that we wish, with a disrelish of 
eveiy thing else. Thus the intermediate 
seasons of the man of pleasure are more 
heavy than one would impose upon the 
^est criminal Take, him when he is 
awaked too soon after a debauch, or disap- 
pointed in following a worthless woman 
without truth, and there is no man livk^ 
whose beine is such a weight or vexation 
as his is. He is an utter stranger to the 
pleasuigrefiections in the evening of a well* 
spent d9i or the gladness of heart or quick* 
ness of spirit in the morning after prnbund 
deep or mdolent slumbers. He is not to be 
at ease any longer than he can keep reason 
and good sense without his curtains: other- 
wise ne will be haunted with the reflection, 
that he could not believe such a one the 
woman that upon trial he found her. What 
has he got by his conquest, but to think 
meanly of her for whom a day or two be- 
fore he had the highest honour? And of 
himself for perhaps wroneing the man 
whom of all men hving he himself would 
least willingly have injured? 

Pleasure seizes the whole man who ad« 
diets himself to it, and will not give him 
leisure for any good office in life which con- 
tradicts the gaiety of the present hour. 
You may indeed observe in people of plea- 
sure a certain complacency and absence of 
all severity, which the habit of a loose un* 
concerned life gives them; but tell the man 
of pleasure your secret wants, cares,- or 
sorrows, and you will find that he haa given 
up tha ddicaqr of his pasaioBft to the crav* 
bigs 01 1u* i4>pettte< He little knows tha 
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perfect joy he loses, ibr the disappointing 
gratifications which he punues. He looks 
at Pleasure as she approaches, and comes 
to him with the recommendation of warm 
wishes, gay looks, and graceful motion; 
but he does not observe how she leaves his 
presence with disorder,, impotence, down- 
cast shame, and conscious imperfection. 
She makes our youth inglorious, our age 
shameful. 

WiH Honeycomb gives us twenty intimra- 
tions in an evening of several hs^ whose 
bloom was given up to his arm^; and would 
raise a value to himself for having had, as 
the phrase is, * very good women. ' Will's 
good women are the comfort of his heart, 
and support him, I Warrant, by the memory 
of past interviews witii persons of their con- 
dition. No« there is not in the world an 
occasion wherein vice makes so fantastical 
a figu're, as at the meeting of two old people 
who have been partners in unwarrantable 
pleasure. To tell a toothless old lady 
that she once had a good set, or a defunct 
wencher that he once wa3 the admired 
thing of the town, are satire instead of ap- 
plauses; but on the other side, consider the 
old age of those who have passed their days 
in labour, industry, and virtue, their decays 
make them but appear the more venerable, 
and the imperfections of their bodies are 
beheld as a misfortune to human society 
that their make is so little durable. 

But to Iretam more directiy to my man 
of wit and pleasure. In all orclers oi men, 
wherever this is the chief character, the 
person who wears it is a negligent friend, 
father, and husband, and entails poverty 
on his unhappy descendants. Mortgages, 
diseases, and settlements, are the legjacies 
a man of wit and pleasure leaves to his fa- 
mily. All the poor rogues that make such 
lamentable speeches after every ^igssions at 
Tyburn, were, in Uieir "v^ay, mSn of wit 
and pleasure before they fell into the ad- 
ventures which brought them thither. - 

Irresolution and procrastination in all a 
man's affairs, are th^ natural effects of 
bdng addicted to pleasure. Dishonour to 
the gentleman and bankruptcy to the trader, 
are the portion of either whose chief pur- 
pose of fife is delight The chief cause that 
this pursuit has been in all ages received 
with so much quarter from the soberer part 
of mankind, has been that some men of 
prcat talents have sacrificed themselves to 
It The shining qualities of such people 
have given a beauty to whatever they were 
engaged in, and a mixture of wit has re- 
conmiended madness. For let anv man 
who knows what it is to have passed much 
time in a series of jollity, mirth, wit, or 
humorous entertainments, look back at 
what he was all that while a doing, and he 
will find that he has been at one instant 
sharp to some roan he is 'sorry to have of- 
fended, impertinent to some one it was cru- 
el^ to treat with such freedom, ungracefully 
noisy at such a time, imskilfully open at 



such a time, unmercifidly calumnious at 
such a time; and from the whole coorse of 
his applauded satisfactions, unable in the 
end to recoHect any circumstance which 
can add to the enjoyment of his own mind 
alone, or which he would put his character 
upon, with other men. Thus it is with 
those who sort best made for becoming 
pleasures; but how monstrous is it in tlv^ 
generality of mankind who pretend this 
way, wittiout genius or inclination towards 
it! The scene then is wild to an extrava- 
gance: this is, as if fools should mimic mad- 
men. Pleasure of this kind is the intem- 
perate meals and loud jollities of the com- 
mon rate of country gentlemen, whose 
practice and way of enjoyment is to put an 
end as fast as they can to that little particle 
of reason they have when they are sober. 
These men of wit and pleasure despatch 
thdr senses as fast as possible by drinking 
until they cannot taste, smoking until they 
cannot see, and roaring until they cannot 
hear. T. 



No. 152. J Friday, AugUBt 24, 1711, 

am.n.Ti.i4& 

Like lesTet on trees that raee of mair is foond. 

There is no sort of people whose con*- 
versation is so pleasant as that of military 
men, who derive their courage and mag*- 
nanimity from thought and reflection. The 
many adventures which attend their way 
of lite, makes their conversation so full of 
incidents, and gives them so frank an air in 
spealdng of what they have been witnesses 
of, that no company can be more amiable 
than that of men of sense who.are soldiers. 
There is a certain irregular way in their 
narrations or discourse, which has some»- 
thing more warm and pleasing than we 
meet among men who are used to adjust 
and methomse their thouehts. 

I was this evening walking in the fields 
with my friend Captain Sentry, and I could 
not, ftx>m the many relations which I drew 
him into, of what passed when he was in 
the service, forbear expressing my wonder, 
that the * fear of death,' which we, the rest 
of mankind, arm ourselves against with so 
much contemplation, reason, and philoso^ 
phy, should appear so littie in camps, that 
common men march into open breaches, 
meet opposite battalions, not only without 
reluctance but with alacrity. My friend 
answered what I said in the following man- 
ner.- 'What you wonder at may very na- 
turally be the subject of admiration to all 
who are not conversant in camps; but when 
a man has spent some time in that way of 
life, he observes a certain mechanic coor- 
age which the ordinary race of men become 
masters olF from acting always in a crowd. 
They see, indeed, many drop, but then 
they see many more alivex they obaenre 
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themselves escape very narrowly, and they 
do not know why they should not s^in. 
Besides which general way of loose thank- 
ing, they usuallv spend the other part of 
their time in pleasures upon whicn their 
minds are so entirely bent, that short la- 
bours or dangers are out a cheap purchase 
of jollity, triumph, victory, fresh quarters, 
new scenes, and uncommon adventures. 
Such are the thoughts of the executive part 
of an army, and indeed of the gross of man- 
kind in |;eneral; but none of these men of 
mechanical couraee have ever made any 
fireat figure in the profession of arms. 
Those who are formed for command, are 
such as have reasoned themselves out of a 
consideration of greater good than length 
of days, into such a negligence of their be- 
in^, as to make it their first position, that 
it IS one day to be resided; and since it is, 
in the prosecution or worthy actions and 
service of mankind, they can put it to ha- 
bitual hazard. The event of our designs, 
say they, as it relates to others, is uncer- 
tain; but as it relates to ourselves it must 
be prosperous, while we are in the pursuit 
of our duty, and within the terms upon 
which Providence has insured our happi- 
ness, whether we die or live. All that na- 
ture has prescribed must be good; and as 
death is natural to us, it is absurdity to fear 
it. Fear loses its purpose when we are 
sure it cannot preserve us, and we should 
draw resolution to meet it from the impos- 
ability to escape it. Without a resignation 
to the necessity of dying, there can be no 
capacity in man to attempt any thing that 
18 glorious: but when they have once at- 
tained to that i>erfection, the pleasures of a 
life spent in martial adventures are as great 
as any of which the human mind is capable. 
The force of reason gives a certain beauty, 
mixed with the conscience of well-doing 
and thirst of glory, to all which before was 
terrible and ghasUy to the imagination. Add 
to this, that the fellowship cf danger, the 
common good of mankind, the general cause, 
and the manifest virtue you may observe in 
so many men, who made no figure until 
that day, are so many incentives to destroy 
the little consideration of their own persons. 
Such are the heroic part of soldiers who are 

?ualified for leaders. As to the rest, whom 
before spoke of, I know not how it is, but 
they arrive at a certain habit of being void 
cf thought, insomuch that on occasion of 
the most imminent danger they are still in 
the same indifference. Nay, 'I remember 
an instance of a gay Frenchman,* who was 
led on in battle by a superior officer, (whose 
conduct it was his custom to speak of always 
with contempt and raillerjr,) and in the be- 
^nning of the action received a wound he 
was sensible was mortal; his reflection on 
this occasion was, "I wish I could live 
another hour, to see how this blundering 
coxcomb will get clear of this business." 



* The CheTalter de Flourilles, a lieutenant ceneral un- 
4er tbe Priiiee of Conde, at (be tenie of Senelf, in 1674. 



• I remember two young fellows who rid 
in the same squadron of a troop of horse, 
who were ever together; they ate, they 
drank, they intrigued; in a word, all their 
passions and afifections seemed to tend the 
same way, and they appeared serviceable to 
each other in them. We were in the dusk of 
the evening to march over a river, and the 
troop these gentlemen belonged to were to 
be transported in a ferry boat, as fast as 
they could. One of the friends was now In 
the boat, while the other was drawn up 
with others by the water-side, waiting the 
return of the boat A disorder happened 
in the passaee by an unruly liorse; and a 
gentleman wno had the rein of his horse 
negligently under his arm, was forced into 
the water 'by his horse jumping over. The 
friend on the shore cried out, **Who is 
that is drowned, trow ?" He was imme- 
diately answered, "Your friend, Harry 
Thompson." He very gravely replied, 
"Ay, ne had a mad horse." This short 
epitaph from sUch a familiar, without more 
words, gave me, at that time under twenty, 
a very moderate opinion of the friendship 
of companions. Thus is affection and every 
other motive of life in the generality rooted 
out by the present busy scene about them: 
they laipent no man whose capacity can be 
supplied by another; and where men con- 
verse without delicacy, the next man you 
meet will serve as well as he whom you 
have lived with half your life. To such the 
devastation of countries, the misery of in- 
habitants, the cries of the pillaged, and the 
silent sorrow of the great unfortunate, are 
ordinary objects; their minds are bent upon 
the little gratifications of their own senses 
and appetitesjforgetful of compassion, insen- 
sible oif glory; avoiding only shame; their 
whole hearts taken up with the trivial hope 
of mVeting and being merry. These are the 
people who make up the gross of the sol- 
diery. But the fine gentleman in that band 
of men is such a one as I have now in my 
eye, who is foremost in all danger to which 
he is ordered. His officers are his friends 
and companions, as they are men of honour 
and gentlemen; the private men his breth- 
ren, as they are of his species. He is be- 
loved' of all that behold him. They wish 
him in danger as he views their ranks, that 
they may ^lave occasion to save him at their 
own hazard. Mutual love is the order of 
the files where he commands: every man 
afraid for himself and his neighbour, not 
lest their commander should punish them, 
but lest he should be offended. Such is his 
regiment who knows mankind, and feels 
their distresses so far as to prevent them. 
Just in distributing what is their due, he 
would think himsdf below their tailor to 
wear a snip of their clothes in lace upon 
his own; and below the most rapacious 
agent, should he enjoy a farthing above his 
own pay. Go on, brave man, immortal 
glory 18 thy fortune, and immortal happi- 
ness thy reward* * T. ' 
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Halwt natura at aliaram onmium rerum tie vivendi 
modum; aenectus autem peractio ctatis esttanquam 
fkbale. CaiuB defktigationem Aigera debemua, prntr- 
tim acyuacta aatieUta. TuO. de Snuet. 

Lift, aa well as all other thliiM, bath ita bounda ai* 
aifiied by nature; and ita concTiiaion, like the last act 
oTb, play, ie old are ; the fatipie of which we ought to 
■han, eapaeially when our appetitea are ftaUy aatislied. 

Of all the impertinent wisjies which we 
hear expressed in conversation, there is not 
one more unworthy a gentleman or a man 
uf liberal education, than that of wishing 
one's self younger. I have observed this 
wish is usually made upon sight of some 
object which ^ves'the idea of a past action, 
that it is OQdiishonour to us that we cannot 
now repeat: or else on what was in itself 
shamdnil when we performed it It is a 
certain ngn of a fbohsh or a dissolute mind 
if we want our youth again onlv for the 
stiength of bones and sinews which we once 
were masters of. It is (as my author has 
it) as absurd in an old man to wish for the 
strength of a youth, ks it would be in a 
young man to wish for the strength of a bull 
or a horse. These wishes are both etjuallv 
out of nature, which should direct m all 
things that are not contradictory to justice, 
law, and reason. But though every old 
man has been voung, and every young one 
hopes to be old, there seems to be a most 
unnatural misunderstanding between those 
two stages of life. This unhappy want of 
commerce arises from the insolent arro- 
gance or exultation in youth, and the irra- 
tional dependence or self-pity in a^ A 
young man whose passion and ambition is 
to be good and wise, and an old one who has 
no inclination to be lewd or debauched, are 
ouite unconcerned in this speculation; but 
the cocking young fellow who treads upon 
the toes of his elders, and the old fool who 
envies the saucy pride he sees him in, are 
the objects of our present contempt and de- 
rision. Contempt and deriacm are harsh 
words; but in what manner can one give 
advice to a youth in the pursuit and pos- 
session of sensual pleasures, or aiford pity 
to an old man in the impotence and desire 
of enjoying them? When young men in 
public places betray in their deportment an 
abandoned resienation to their appetites, 
they give to sober minds a prospect of a 
despicable age, which, if not interrupted by 
death in the midst of their follies, must cer- 
tainlv corAe. When an old man bewails 
the loss of such gratifications which are 
passed, he discovers a monstrous inclina- 
tion to that which it is not in the course c^ 
Providence to recall. The state of an old 
man, who is dissatisfied merely for his be- 
ing such, is tiie most gat of aU measures of 
reason and good sense of any behig we have 
any account of, from the highest angel to 
the lowest worm. How miserable is the 
oontemplation to consider a libidinous old 
num (while all created beings, be^des him- 
self and devils, are feAlowing the order of 



Providence) fretting at the course of things, 
and being almost the sole malcontent in the 
creaticm. But let us a UtUe reflect upon 
what he has lost by the number of years. 
The passions which he had in youth are not 
to be obeyed as they were then, but reason 
is more powerful now, without the disturb- 
ance of tnem. An old gentieman, the other 
day, in discourse with a friend of his f re- 
flecting upon some adventures they had in 
youth together) cried out, 'Oh, Jack, tiiose 
were happy days!' — * That is true,' replied 
his friend, 'but methinkswe go about our 
business more quietly than we did then.^ 
One would think it should be no small satis- 
faction to have gone so far in our journey 
that the heat of the day is over with us. 
When life itself is a fever, as it is in licen- 
tious youth, the pleasures of it are no other 
than the dreams of a man in that distem- 
per; and it is as absurd to wish the return 
of that season of life, as for a man in health 
to be sorry for the loss of gilded palaces, 
fairy walks, and flowery pastures, with 
which he remembers he was entertained in 
the troubled slumbers of a fit of sickness. 

As to all the rational and worthy plea- 
sures of our being, the conscience of a good 
fame, the contemplation of another life, the 
respect and commerce of honest men, our 
capacities for such enjoyments are enlareed 
by years. While health endures, the lat- 
ter part of life,, in the eye of reason, is cer- 
tainly the more eligible. The memory of 
a well-spent youth gives a peaceable, im- 
mixed, and elegant pleasure to the mind; 
and to such who are so unfortunate as not to 
be able to look back on youth with satisfac- 
tion, they may give themselves no little con- 
solation that they are under no temptation 
to repeat their foUies, and that they at pre- 
sent despise them. It was prettily said, 
' He that would be long an old man, must 
begin early to be one.' It is too late to re- 
sign a thing after a man is robbed of it; 
therefore it is necessary that before the ar- 
rival of age we bid adieu to the pursuits of 
youth, otherwise sensual habits will Hve in 
our imaginations, when our limbs cannot be 
subservient to them. The poor fellow who 
lost his arm last sieee, will tell you he feels 
the fingers that are buried in Flanders ache 
every cold morning at Chelsea. 

The fond humour of appearing in the 
gay and fashionable world, and being ap- 
plauded for trivial excellences, is what 
makes youth have aee in contempt, and 
makes aee resign witn so ill a grace the 
qualifications of youth, but this in both 
sexes is inverting all things, and turning 
the natural course of our minds, whicn 
should build their approbations and dislike 
upon what nature and reason dictate, into 
chimera and confusion. 

Age in a virtuous p^'son, of either sex, 
carries in it an authority which makes it 
preferable to all the pleasures of youth. If 
to be saluted, attended, and consulted with 
deference* are instances of pleasure, they 
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are such as never €ul a virtaous old age. 
In the enumeration of the imperfections and 
advantages of the younger and later years 
of man, they are so near in their condition, 
that, methinks, it should he incredible we 
see so littie commerce of kindness between 
them. If we conader youth and age with 
Tully, regarding the affinity to death, youth 
has many more chances to be near it than 
age; what youth can say more than an old 
man, <He shall live until night?' Youth 
catches distempers more easily, its nckness 
is more violent, and its recovery more doubt- 
fiiL The youth indeed hopes for many 
more days, so cannot the old man. The 
youth's hopes are ill grounded; for what is 
more foolish than to place any confidence 
upon an uncertainty? But the old man has 
not room so much as to hope; he is still 
happier than the youth, he has already en- 
joyed what the other does but hope for. 
One wishes to live long, the other has lived 
long. But alas, is there any thing in human 
life, the duration of which can be called 
long? There is nothing which must end, to 
be valued for its continuance. If hours, 
days, months and years pass away, it is no 
matter what hour, what day, what month, 
or what year we die. The applause of a 
good actor is due to him at whatever scene 
of the play he makes his ejcit, k is thus in 
the life of a man of sense, a short life is suf- 
ficient to' manifest himself a man of honour 
and virtue; when he ceases to be such he 
has lived too long, and while he is such, it 
is of no consequence to him how long he 
shall be so» provided he is so to his life's 
end. T. 
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N«ino repeate fiilt torpinimiM Juv, Bat ii. 13^ 

No Bian e*er rea£b*d the beighta of Tioe at lint 

Tto. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^You are frequent in 
the mention of matters which concern the 
feminine world, and take m^qsci you to be 
ver^ severe against men upon all those oc- 
casions: but all this while I am afraid you 
have been very little conversant with wo- 
men, or you would know the genex^ty of 
them are not so angry as you imagine at the 
general vices among us. 1 am apt to believe 
(begging your pardon) that you are still 
what I myself was once, a queer modest 
fellow; ana therefore, for your information, 
shall give you a short, account of myself, 
and the reasons why I was forced to wench, 
drink, play, and do every thing which are 
necessary to the character of a man di wit 
and pleasure, to be well with, the ladies. 

* Yon are to know then that I was bred a 
gentleman, and had the finishing part of my 
education under a man of great probity, 
wit, and learning, in one of our universities. 
I will not deny but this made my behaviour 
and mien bear in it a figure of tho\ight ra- 
*dier than action; aad a man of a quite con- 



trary character, who never thought in his 
life, rallied me one day upon it, and said 
*he believed I was stifl a virgin.* There 
was a yoimg lady of virtue present, and I 
was not displeased to favour the insinuation; 
but it had a quite contrary effect from what 
I expected. I was ever after treated with 
great coldness both by that lady and all th« 
rest of my acquaintance. In a verv littie 
time I never came into a room but I could 
hear a whisper, * Here comes the maid. * A 
girl of humour would on some occasion say, 

* Why, how do you know more than any or 
us?' An expression of that kind was gene- 
rally followed by a loud laugh. In a word, 
for no other fault in the world than that 
they really thought me as innocent as them- 
selves, I became of no consequence among 
them, and was received always upon the 
foot of a jest This made so strong an im- 
pression upon me, that I resolved to be as 
agreeable as the best of the men who laughed 
at me: but I observed it was nonsense lor 
me to be impudent at first among those who 
knew me. My character for modesty was 
so notorious wherever I had hitherto ap- 
peared, that I resolved to show my new 
face in new quarters of the world. My first 
step I chose with judgment; for I went to 
Astrop,* and came down among a crowd 
of academics, at one dash, the impudentest 
fellow they had ever seen in their lives. 
Flushed with this success, I made love and 
was happy. Upon this conquest I thought 
it would DC unlike a gentleman to stay long 
with my mistress, and crossed the country 
to Bury.f I could give you a very good 
account of myself at that place alsa At 
these two ended my first summer of gal- 
lantry. The winter following, you would 
wonder at it, but I relapsed mto modesty 
ux)on coming among people of figure in 
London, yet not so mucti but that the ladies 
who haA formerly laughed at me, said, 

* Bless us! how wonderfiiUy that gentleman 
is improved!' Some familiarities about the 
playnouses towards the end of the ensuing 
winter, made me conceive new hopes ot 
adventures. And instead of returning the 
next summer to Astrop or Bury, I thought 
myself qualified to go to Epsom, and fol- 
lowed a young woman, whose relations were 
jealous of my place in he?; favour, to Scar- 
borough. I carried my point, and in my 
third year aspired to go to Tunbridge, and 
in the autumn of the same year made my 
appearance at Bath. I was now got into 
the way of talk proper for ladies, and was 
run into a vast acquaintance among tiiem, 
which I always improved to the best ad- 
vantage. Li all this course of time, and some 
years following, I found a sober modest man 
was always looked upon by both sexes as a 
precise unfashioned fellow of no life or 
spirit. It was ordinary for a man who had 
been drunk in good company, or passed a 



• Astrop WoUt in Oxfbrdfbire. . 
fBary&ir. Aplaceof itfhlonftbteAMtt 
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idriit with a wench, to spesJL of It next day 
bdbre women for whom he had the greatest 
respect He was reproved, perhaps, with 
a blow of the fan, or with an *oh fy!' but 
the angry ladj still preserved an apparent 
approbation m her countenance. He was 
qOled a strange wicked fellow, a sad wretch; 
Se shrugs his shoulders, swears, receives 
another blow, swears agtdn he did not know 
he swore, and all was well. You might 
crften see men game in the presence of wo- 
men, and throw at once for more than they 
were worth, to recommend themselves as 
men of spirit I found by long experience 
that the loosest principles and most aban- 
doned behaviour, carried all before them in 
pretensions to women of fortune. The en- 
couragement given to people- of this stamp, 
made me soon throw off the remaining im- 
pressions of a sober education. In the above- 
mentioned places, as well as in town, I 
always kept company with those who lived 
most at large; and in the process of time I 
was a pretty rake among the men, and a 
very pretty fellow among the women. I 
must confess I had some melancholy hours 
upon the accoimt of the narrowness of my 
fortune, but my conscience at the same 
time gave me the comfort that I had quali- 
fied mysdf for marrying a fortime. 

'When I had lived m tlus manner for 
some time, and became thus accomplished, 
I was now in the twenty-seventh year of 
my ape, and about the forty-seyenth of my 
constitution, my health and estate wasting 
very fast; when I happened to fall into the 
company of a very pretty young lady, in her 
own disposal. I entertained tne company, 
as we men of gallantry generally do, with 
tiie many haps and disasters, watchings 
under windows, escapes from jealous hus- 
bands, and several other perils. The young 
thing was wonderfully charmed with one 
that knew the world so well, and talked so 
fine; with Desdemona, a]l her lover said 
affected her; « It was strange, it was won- 
drous strange,* In a word, I ^w the im- 
presaon I had made ux)on her, and with a 
very little application the pretty thing has 
married me. There is so much charm in 
her innocence and beauty, that I do now as 
much detest the course I have been in for 
many^ years, as I ever did before I entered 
into It 

' What I intend, Mr. Spectator, by writ- 
ing all this to you, is that you would, before 
you go any further with your panegyrics on 
the &r sex, give them some lectures upon 
their ally appfobaUokis. It is that I am 
weary of vice, and that it was not my natu- 
ral way, that I am now so far recovered as 
not to bring this believing dear creature to 
contempt and poverty for her generosity to 
me. At the same time tell the youth of 
good education of our sex, that they take 
too little care of improving themselves in 
little things. A good air at entering into a 
room, a proper audacity in expressing him- 
•etf with gaiety and gracefulnessy would 



make a young eentleman of virtue and 
sense capable of discountenancing the shal- 
low impudent rogues, that shine among the 
women. 

* Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but you 
are a veiv sagacious person, but you are so 
great with TuUy of late, that I fear you will 
contemn Uiese things as matters of no con 
sequence: but believe me, sir, they are of 
the highest importance to human life; and 
if you can do any thing towards opening fair 
eyes, you will lay an obligation upon all 
your contemporaries, who are fathers, hus- 
bands^ or brothers to females. Your most 
affectionate humble servant, 

T. 'SIMON HONEYCOMB.* 
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— — Bb nan seria ducant 

In mala JSfor. Jtn Po$L ▼. 45L 

Theae thing*, which now wem frivoloui and alight. 
Will prove of Mrious conaequenoe.— ilMeMiflM». 

I HAVE more than once taken notice c^ an 
indecent license taken in discourse, wherein 
the conversation on one part is involuntary, 
and the effect of some necessary circum- 
stances. This happens in travelling to- 
gether in the same hired coach, sitting near 
each other in any public assembly, or the 
like. I have, upon making observations of 
this sort, received innumerable messages 
from that part of the fair sex whose lot in 
life it is to oe of any trade or public way of 
life. They are all, to a woman, urgent with 
me to lay before the world the unhappy 
circumstances they are under, from the un- 
reasonable liberty which is taken in their 
presence, to talk on what subject it is 
thought fit by every coxcomb who wants 
understanding or breeding.. One or two of 
these complamts I shall set down. 

*Mr. Spectator,— I keep a coffee- 
house, and am one of those whom you have 
thought fit to mention as an idol some time 
aga I suffered a good deal of raillery upon 
that occasion; but shall heartily forgive you, 
who are the cause of it, if you will do me 
justice in another point. What I ask of you 
IS to acquaint my customers (who are other- 
wise very good ones) that I am unavoidably 
hasped in my bar, and cannot hdp hearing 
the improper discourses they art pleased to 
entertain me \rith. They strive who shall 
say the most immodest things in my hear- 
ing. At the same time half a dozen of them 
lofl at the bar, staring just in my face, ready 
to interpret my looks and gestures, accord- 
ing to their own imaginations. In this pas- 
sive condition I know not where to cast my 
eyes, place my hands» or what to employ 
myself in. But this confusion is but a jest, 
and I hear them say in the end, with an 
insipid air of mirth and subtiety, 'Let her 
alone, she knows as well as we, for all she 
looks sa' Good Mr. Spectator, persuade 
gentiemen that it is out of an decency. Say 
It is possible a woman may be modest ana 
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yet keep a public-hoQse. Be pleased to 
argue, that in truth the afiront is the more 
unpardonable because I am obliged to suffer 
it, and cannot fly from it I do assure you, 
sir, the cheerfulness of life which would 
arise from the honest gain I have, is utterly 
lost to me, from the endless, fiat, imper- 
tinent pleasantries which I hear from morn- 
ing to night In a word, it is too much for 
me to bear; and I desire you to acquaint 
them, that I will keep pen and ink at the 
bar, and write down all ttiey say to me, and 
send it to you for the press. It is possible 
when they see how empty what they speak, 
without the advantage of an impudent coun- 
tenance and gesture, will appear, they may 
come to some sense of themselves, and the 
insults they are guilty of towards me. I 
am, sir, your most htmible servant, 

•THE IDOL,* 

This representation is so just, that it is 
hard to speak 6f it without an indignation 
which perhaps would appear too elevated 
to such as can be guilty of this inhuman 
treatment, where they see they affront 
a modest, plain, and ingenuous behaviour. 
This correspondent is not the only sufferer 
in this kina, for I have lon^. letters both 
from the Royal and New-Exchange on the 
same subject They tell me that a young 
lop cannot buy a pair of gloves, but he is 
at the same time straining for some inge- 
nious ribaldry to say to the youne woman 
who helps them on. It is no small addition 
to the calamity, that the rogues buy as 
hard as the plainest and modestest custom- 
ers they have; besides which they loll upon 
the counters half an hour longer than they 
need, to drive away other customers, who 
are to share their impertinences with the 
milliner, or go to another's shop. Letters 
from 'Change-alley are full of the same evil; 
and the gins tell me, except I can chase 
some eminent merchants from their shops, 
they shall in a short time fail. It is very 
unaccountable, that men can have so little 
deference to all mankind who pass by 
them, as to bear being seen toying oy twos 
and threes at a time, with no other purpose 
but to appear gay enough to keep up a 
light conversation of common-|>lace jestsj 
to the injury of her whose credit is certtdnly 
hurt by it, though their own may be strong 
enough to bear it When we come to have 
exact accounts of these conversations, it is 
not to be doubted but that their cUscourses 
will raise the usual style of buying and sel- 
ling. Instead of the plain downright lying, 
ana asking and bidding ,so unequally to 
what they will really give and take, we 
may hope to have from these fine folks an 
exchange of compliments. There must 
certainly be a great deal of pleasant differ- 
ence between the commerce of lovers, and 
that of all other dealers, who are, in a kind, 
adversaries. A sealed bond or a bank-note, 
would be a pretty jpllantrv to convey unseen 
into the hands of one wnom a director is 



charmed with; otherwise the dty-ldterers 
are still more unreasonable thsm those at 
the other end of the town. At the New- 
Exchange they are eloquent for want of 
cash, but in the city tbey ought with cash 
to supply their want of eloquence. 

If one mi^ht be serious offthis prevailing 
folly, one might observe, that it is a melai^ 
choly tlung, when the world is mercenary 
even to the buying and selling our very 
persons; that young women, though they 
have never so ^-eat attractions from nature, 
are never the nearer being happily disposed 
of in marriage; I say it is very hard under 
this necessity, it shall not be possible for 
them to go mto a way of trade for their 
maintenance, but their very exoellencesr 
and personal perfections shaU be a (Usad- 
vantage to them, and subject them to be 
treated as if they fitood there to sell their 
persons to prostitution. There cannot be 
a more melancholy circumstance to one 
i^o has made any observation in the world, 
than one of those erring creatures exposed 
to bankruptcy. When that happens, none 
of those toying fools will do any more than 
any other man they meet to preserve her 
from infamy, insult and distemper. A 
woman is naturally more helpless than the 
other sex; and a man of honour and sense 
should have this in his view in all manner 
of commerce with her. Were this wdl 
wdghed, in consideration, ribaldry and 
nonsense would not be more natural to 
entertain women ^ith than men; and it 
would be as much impertinence to g:o into 
a shop of one of these young women without 
buying, as into that of any other trader. I 
shall end this speculation with a letter I have 
received from a pretty milliner in the city. 

• Mr. Spectator, — ^I have read your 
account of beauties, and was not a Uttie 
surprised to find no character c^ myself in 
it I do assure you I have littie else to do 
but to give audience, as I am such. Here 
are merchants of no small consideration, 
who call in as certainly as they go to 
'Change, to say something of my roguish 
eye. And here is one who makes me once 
or twice a week tumble over all my goods, 
and then owns it was only agallantr]ii||>aee 
me act with these pret^' hands; then li^ 
out three-pence in a utile riband for his 
wristbands^and thinks he is a man of great 
vivacity. There is an ugly thing not far off 
me, whose Shop is frequented only by peo*- 
ple of business, that is all day long as busy 
as possible. Must I that am a beauty be 
treated with for nothing .^t my beauly.^ 
Be pleased to assign rates to my kind ' 
glances, or make all pay who come to see 
me, or I shall be undone by my admirers 
for want of customers. • Atbacinda, Eudo- 
sia, and all the rest, would be used just as 
we are, if they were in our condition; 
therefipre pray consider the distress of us, 
the lower order of beauties, and I shall be 
your obliged humble servaat ' T, 
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Perfidum votis caput, eaiteici* 

Polebrior multo m. Lib. 9, Od. Till. & 
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When onoe tint liut broke mmm tender vow, 
An pef:fur*d, doet mora cUanniiif growf 

I DO not think any thine could make a 
pleasanter enterttidnment, &an the history 
of the rdgning^ fiavouiites among the wo- 
men from time to time about this town. In 
such an account we ought to have a faith* 
ftd confession of each, lady for what she 
liked such and such a man, and he ought 
to tell us by what particular action or 
dress he beheved he should be most suc- 
cessfuL As for my part, I have always 
made as easy a judgment when a man 
dresses for the ladies, as when he is equip- 
ped for hunting or coursinj^. The woman's 
man is a person in his air and behaviour 

?uite different from the rest of our species, 
lis garb Ya more loose and negligent, his 
manner more soft and indolent; that is to 
say, in both these cases there is an apparent 
endeavour to appear luconcemed and care- 
less. In catching birds the fowlers have a 
method of imitating their voices, to bring 
them to the snare; and your women's men 
have always a similitude of the creature 
they hope to betray in their own conversa- 
tion. A woman's- man is very knowing in 
all that passes from one family to another, 
has pretty little officiousness, is not at a 
loss what is e;ood for a cold, and it is not 
amiss if he has a bottle of spirits in his 
pocket in case of any sudden indisposition. 
Curiosity having been my prevailing 
passion, and indeed the sole entertainment 
of my Ufe, I have sometimes made it my 
business to examine the course of intrigues 
as weU as the manners and accomplish- 
ments of such as have been most successful 
that way. In all my observation, I never 
knew a man of good understanding a gene- 
ral favourite; some singularity in his beha- 
viour, some whim in his way of life, and 
what would have made him ridiculous 
among the men, has recommended him to 
the other sex. I should be very sorry to 
offend a people so fortunate as these of 
whom I am speaking; but let any one look 
over the old beat^, and he will find the 
man of success was remarkable for quarrel* 
ling imperthiently for their sakes, for 
dressing unKke the rest of the world, or 
pas^ng his days in ^n insipid assiduity 
about the fair %ex to gain the figure he 
made amongst thtm. Add to this, that he 
must haye the reputation of being well with 
other women, to please any one woman of 
gallantry; for you are to know, that there is 
a mighty ambition among the light part of 
the s^ to gain slaved from the domiiiion of 
others. My friend Will Honeycomb says 
it was a common bite with him, tb lav 
suspicions that he was favoured by a lady's 
enemy» that isi'some rival beau^, to be 



well with her8el£ A little spite is natural 
to a great beauty: and it is oroinary to snap 
up a disagreeable fellow lest another should 
have him. That impudent toad Bareface 
fares well among all the ladies he converses 
with, for no other reason in the worid but 
that he has the skill to keep them from 
explanation with one another. Did they 
know there is not one who likes him in her 
heart, each would declare her scorn of him 
the next moment; but he is well received 
by them because it is the £Eishion, and o^ 
position to each other brings them insensi- 
blv into an imitation of each other. What 
adds to him the greatest mce is, that the 
pleasant thief, as they call him, is the most 
inconstant creature hving, has a wondevfitl 
deal of wit and humour, and never wants 
something to ^y; besides all which, he has 
a most spiteful dangerous tongue if you 
should provoke him. 

To make a woman's man, he must not be 
a roan of sense, or a focd; the business is 
to entertain, and it is much better to have 
a faculty of arguing, than a capacity ot 
judging right But the pleasantest of all 
the women's equipage are your regular 
visitants; these are volunteers in their ser- 
vice without hopes of pay or preferment. 
It is enough that they can lead out from a 
public place, that they are admitted on a 
pubtic day, and can oe allowed to pass 
away part of that heavy load, their time, 
in the company of the fair. But commend 
me above all others to those who are 
known for your miners of ladies; these are 
the choicest spirits which our age pro- 
duces. We have several of these irresisti- 
ble gentlemen among us when the company 
is in town. These fellows are accomphshed 
with the knowledge of the ordinary occur- 
rences about court and town, have that sort 
of good-breeding which is exclusive of all 
morality, and consists only in bdng publicly 
decent, privately dissolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of 
herself can carry a woman, to make her 
have the least regard to a professed known 
woman's man; but as scarce one of all wo- 
men who are in the tour of gallantries ever 
hears any thine of what is the common sense 
of sober minos, but are entertained with 
a continual round of flatteries, they cannot 
be mistresses of themselves enough to 
make arguments for their own conduct 
from the behaviour of these me» to others. 
It is so far otherwise, that a general fame 
for falsehood m this kind, is a recommen- 
dation; and the coxcomb, loaded with £eh 
vours of many others, is received like a 
victor that disdains his trophies, to be a 
victim to the present charmer. 

If you see a man more full of gesture thib 
ordinary in a public assembly, if loud upon 
no occasion, if negligent of the compimy 
around him, and yet laying wait for destrw 
ing by that negligence, you may take it for 
granted that he has mined many a fair 
one. The woman'^ mm expresses hims^ 
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wholly in that modoti which we call stnit- 
ting. An elevated ch^st, a pinched hat, a 
, measurable step, and a ^y surveying eye, 
are the marks of hhn. Now and then you see 
a gentleman with all these accomplishments; 
but, alas, any one of them is enough to undo 
thousands; when a gentleman with such 
perfections adds to it suitable learning, 
there should be public warning of his resi- 
dence in town, that we may remove our 
wives and daughters. It happens some- 
times that such a iine man has read all the 
miscellany poems, a few of our comedies, 
and has the translation of Ovid's Epistles 
by heart * Oh if it were possible that such 
a one could be as true as he is charming! 
But that is too much, the women will share 
such a dear felse man: a little gallantry to 
hear him talk one would indulge one*s self 
in, let him reckon the sticks H one's fan, 
say something of the Cupids in it; and then 
call one so many soft names which a man 
of his learning has at his iingers'-ends. 
There sure is some excuse for frailty, when 
attacked by such a force against a weak 
woman.' Such is the soliloquy of many a 
lady one might name, at the sight of one* 
of those who make it no iniquity to go on 
from day to day in the sin of woman- 
slaughter. 

It is certain, that people are got mto a 
way of affectation, with a manner of over- 
looking the most solid virtues, and admiring 
the most trivial excellences. The woman 
is so far from expecting to be contemned 
for being a very injudicious silly animal, 
that whue she can preserve her features 
and her mien, she knows she is still the 
object of desire; and there is a sort of secret 
ambition, from reading frivolous books, and 
keeping as frivolous company, each side to 
be amiable in perfection, and arrive at the 
characters of the Dear Deceiver and the 
Perjured Fwr. C. 
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I ani tempoEt MtnuB, 
NatiinB Dew hnmtiue, morUlia in uniim.— 
Qnodque caput. B»r. Lib. 8. Ep. ii. 187. 

IMITATED. 



-That directing pow^r, 



Who form the genius in the natal hour : 
Hiat God of nature, who, within us still. 
Inclines our action, not wmstrains onr wilL 



Ptf^ 



I AM very much at a loss to express by 
any word that occurs to me in our langnafi;e 
that which is understood by indoles in Latin. 
The natural dispoation to any particular 
art, science, proiesrion, or trsule, is very 
much to be consulted in the care of youth, 
and studied by men for thdr own conduct 
when they form to themselves anv scheme 
of life. It is wonderfully hard inaeed for a 
nan to judge of his own capacity impar- 
tially. That may look great to me which 
nay appear little to another, and I may be 
carriea by fondness towards myself so &r, 
as to aittempt thmgs too high for my talents 
30 



/. 



and scoDiapliiliments. But It Is not, me- 
thinks, so vtrj difficult a matter to make 
a judgment of the abilities of cthen», esDe- 
cially of those who aie in their infanc]^* 
My common-place hodt directs me on tms 
occasion to menticm the dawning of great- 
ness in Alexander, who being asked m his 
youth to contend for a prize in the Olympic 
games, answered he would, if he had kings 
to run against him. Cassius, who was one 
of the conspirators against Caesar, gave as 
great a proof of his temper, when in his 
childhood he struck a play-fellow, the son 
of Sylla, for saying his father was master of 
the Roman people. Scipio is reported to 
have answered, (when some flatterers at 
supper were asking him what the Romans 
would do for a general after his death,) 
* Take Marius. * Marius was then a very 
boy, and had given no instances of his 
valour; but it was visible to Scipio from the 
manners of the youth, that he had a soul 
formed for the attempt and execution of 
great undertakings. I must confess I have 
very often with much sorrow bewailed the 
misfortune of the children of Great Britain, i 

when I consider the ignorance and undis- yf^ iJjAP 
ceming of the generality of schoolmasters. . ^ '^S 
The boasted liberty we talk of is but a mean \ J)l/il\ 
reward for the long servitude, the many . *' 

heart-aches and terrors, to which our child- 
hood is exposed in going through a gram- « 
maivschool. Many of these stuind tyrants 
exercise their cruelty without any manner 
of distinction of the capacities of children, 
or the intention of parents in their behalf. 
There are many excellent tempers which 
are worthy to be nourished and cultivated 
with all possible diligence and care, that 
were never designed to be acouainted with 
Aristotle, Tully, or Virgil; ana there are as 
many who have capacities for understand- 
ing every word those great persons have 
writ, and vet were not bom to have an^ 
relish of their writings. For want of this 
common and obvious cusceming in those who 
have the care of youth, we have so many 
hundred unaccountable creatures every 
age whipped up into great scholars^ that are 
for ever near a right understanding, and 
will never arrive at it These are the scan- 
dal of letters, and these are generally the ^ 
men who are to teach others. The sense \^ 
of shame and honour is enough to keep 
the world itsdf in order without corporal 
punishment, much more to train the minds 
of uncorrupted and innocent children. It 
happens, I doubt not, more than once in a 
year» that a lad is chastised for a block- 
head, when it iaJi W^ «pp^t*>«of»« that, 
m^kes him mc^Sle of ^owjpiB^ .vEat his 
t^her means. A bri^ imagination very 
often may suggest an error, which a lad 
could not have follen into^ it he had been 
as heavy in conjecturing as his master in 
explainmg. But there is no raerur even to- 
wards a wrong interpretation of his meauA 
ing, the JuflRermes of the acholar'B body arc 
to rectify tiie mifttakes of his mind. 
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I am confident that.no bo^^ who wiU not 
be sdlured to letters without blows, will 
ev^r be broaght to any thing with them. 
A great or good mind must necessariljr be 
the worse for such indignities; and it is a 
»d change, to lose of its virtue for the im- 
provement of its knowledge. No one who 
has gone through what 9iey call a great 
schod, but must remember to have seen 
children of excellent and ingenuous ^atures, 
(as has afterwards appeared in their man- 
hood;) I say no man has passed through 
this way of education, but must have seen 
an ingenuous creature expiring with shame, 
with pale looks, beseeching sorrow, and 
silent tears, throw up its honest eyes, and 
kneel on its tender knees to an inexorable 
blockhead, to be forgiven the false quantity 
of a word in making a Latin verse. The 
child is punished, and the next day he 
commits a like crime, and so a third with 
the same consequence. I would fain ask 
any reasonable man, whether this lad, in 
the simplicity of his native innocence, full 
of shame, and capable of any impression 
from that grace of soul, was not ntter for 
any purpose in this life, than after that 
spark or virtue is extinguished in him, 
though he is able to write twenty verses ia 
an evening? 

Seneca says, after his exalted way of 
talking, *As the immortal gods never learnt 
any virtue, though they are endued with 
ail that is good; so there are some men 
who have so natural a propensity to what 
they should follow, that they learn it al- 
most as soon as they hear it' Plants and 
vegetables are cultivated into the production 
of finer fruits than they would yield with- 
out that care; and yet we cannot entertain 
hopes of producing a tender conscious spirit 
into acts of virtue, without the same methods 
as are used to cut timber, or give new shape 
to a piece of stone. 

It IS wholly to this dreadful practice that 
we may attribute a certain hardiness and 
ferocity which some men, though liberally 
educated, carry about them in all their 
behaviour. To be bred like a gentleman, 
and punished like a malefactor, must, as 
we see it does, produce that illiberal sauci- 
ness which we see sometimes in men of 
letters. 

The Spartan boy who suffered the fox 
(which he had stolen and hid under his 
coat,) to eat into his bowels, I dare say had 
not half the wit or petulance which we 
learn at great schools among us: but the 
glorious sense of honour, or rather fear of 
shame, which he demonstrated in that ac- 
tion, was worth all the learning in the world 
without it 

It is, methinks, a very melanchdy con- 
sideration, that a little negligence can spoil 
us, but great industry is necessary to im- 
prove us; the most excellent natures are 
soon depreciated, but evil tempers are long 
before they are exalted into good habits. 
To help this by panishments» is the same 



thing as killing a man to cure him of a dis- 
temper; when he comes to suffer punish- 
ment in that one circumstance, he is brought 
below the existence of a rational creature, 
and is in the state of a brute that moves 
only by the admonition of stripes. But since 
this custom of educating youth by the lash 
is suffered by the pentry of Great Britain, 
I would prevail only that honest heavy lads 
may be oismissed from slavery sooner than 
they are at present, and not whipped on to 
their fourteenth or fifteenth vear, whether 
they expect any progress from them or 
not Let the child^s capacity be forthwith 
examined, and he sent to some mechanic 
way of life, without respect to his birth, if 
nature designed him for nothing higher: let 
him go before he has innocently suffered, 
and is debased into a dereliction of mind 
for being what it is no guilt to be, a plain 
man. I would not here be supposed to 
have said, that our learned men of either 
robe, who have been whipped at school, 
are not still men of noble and liberal minds; 
but I am sure they had been much more 
so than they are, had they never suffered 
that infamy. 

But though there is so little care, as I 
have observed, taken, or observation made 
of the natural strain of men, it is no small 
comfort to me, as a Spectator, that there is 
any right value set upon the bona indoles 
of other animals: as appears by the follow- 
ing advertisement handed about the county 
of Lincoln, and subscribed by Enos Thomas, 
a person whom I have not the honour to 
know, but suppose to be profoundly learned 
in horseflesh: 

* A chesnut horse called Caesar, bred by 
James Darcy, esquire, at Sedbury, near 
Richmond, in the county of York; his grand- 
dam was his old royal mare, and got by 
Blunderbuss, which was got by Hemsly- 
Turk, and he got by Mr. Courant's Arabian, 
which got Mr. Minshul's Jew's-Trump. 
Mr. Caesar sold him to a nobleman (coming 
five years old, when he had but one sweat,) 
for three hundred guineas. A giunea a leap 
and trial, and a shilling the man. 

T. «ENOS THOMAS.' 
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Nob luBC novimoi esse nihil.— Jllsrtiai, ziii. 9. 

We know theae things to be men trifln. 

Out of a firm regard to impartiality, 1 
print these letters, let them make for me 
or not 

'Mr. Spectator, — ^I have observed 
through the whole course of your rhap- 
sodies (as you once very well called them,} 
you are very industrious to overthrow sdl 
that many of your superiors, who have 
gone before you, have made their rule of 
writing. I am now between fifty and sixtjr, 
and had the honour to be well with the first 
men of taste and gallantry in the joyooa 
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reign of Charies the Second We then had, 
I humbly presame, as good understandings 
among us as any now can pretend ta As 
for yourself, Mr. Spectator, you seem with 
the utmost arroeance to undermine the 
very fundamentals upon which we con- 
ducted ourselves. It is monstrous to set up 
for a man of wit, and yet deny that honour 
in a woman is anv thing else but peevish- 
ness, that inclination is * not** the best rule 
of life, or virtue and vice any thing else but 
health and disease. We had no more to do 
but to put a lady in a good humour, and all 
we could wish followed of course. Then, 
ag^, your TuUy, and your discourses d 
another life, are tne very bane of mirth and 
good-humour. Pr'ythee do not value thy- 
self on thy reason at that exorbitant rate, 
and the dignity of human nature; take my 
word for it, a setting-dog has as good rea- 
son as any man in £jigland. Had you (as 
by your diumals one would think you do, J 
set up for being in vogue in town, you should 
have fallen in with the bent of passion and 
appetite; your songs had then been in every 
pretty mouth in England, and your little 
disticns had been the maxims of the fair 
and the witty to walk by: but, alas, nr, 
what can you hope for, from entertaining 
people with what must needs make them 
like themselves worse thair they did before 
they read you? Had you made it yrour 
busmess to describe Corinna charming, 
though inconstant, to find something in hu- 
man nature itself to make Zoilus excuse 
himself for being fond of her; and to make 
every man in gciod commerce with his own 
reflections, you had done something worthy 
our applause; but indeed, sir, we shall not 
commend you for disapproving u& I have 
a great deal more to say to you, but I shall 
sum it all up in this one remark. In short, 
sir, you do not write like a gentleman. I 
am, sir, your most humble servant' 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^The other day we 
were several of us at a tea-table, and ac- 
cording to custom and your own advice had 
the Spectator read among us. It was that 
paper wherein you are pleased to treat with 
great freedom thai character which you 
call a woman's man. We gave up all the 
kinds you have mendoned, except those 
who, you say, are our constant visitants. I 
was upon the occasion commisaoned by the 
company to write to you and tell you, " that 
we shall not part with the men we have at 
present, until the men of sense think fit to 
relieve them, and give us their company in 
their stead. " You cannot imagine but that 
we love to hear reason and good sense bet- 
ter than the ribaldry we are at present en- 
tertained with; but we must have company, 
and among us very inconsiderable Is better 
than none at all. We are made for the 
cements of society, and came into the worid 
to create relations amongst mankind; and 



• Bpect. in folia In the 8?a edition of 1713. *not* 
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solitude is an tmnatural being to us. If the 
men of good understanding would forget a 
little of tlieir severity, they would find their 
account in it: and their wisdom would have 
a pleasure in it, to which they are now 
strangers. It is natural among us when 
men have a true rdish of our company and 
our value, to say every thing with a better 
grace: and there is, without designing it, 
something ornamental in what men utter 
before women, which is lost or neglected in 
conversations of men only. Give me leave 
to tell vou, sir, it would do you no great 
harm it you yourself came a little more into 
our company: it would certainly cure you 
of a certain positive and determining man- 
ner in which you talk sometimes. In hopes 
of your amendment, I am, sir, your gentle 
reader.* 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^Your professed re- 
gard to the fair sex, may perhaps make 
them value your admonitions when they 
will not those of other men. I desire you, 
sir, to repeat some lectures upon subjects 
you have now and then in a cursoiy man- 
ner only just touched. I would nave a 
Spectator wholly write upon good-breeding; 
and after you have asserted that time and 
place are to be very much considered in all 
our actions, it will be pniper to dwell upon 
behaviour at church. On Sunday l^st a 
grave and reverend man preached at our 
church. There was something particular 
in his accent; but without any manner of 
affectation. This particularity a set of gig- 
glers thought the most necessary thing to 
be taken notice of in his whole discourse, 
and made it an occasion of mirth during 
the whole time of sermon. You should see 
one of them ready to burst behind a fan, 
another pointing to a companion in another 
seat, ana a third with an arch composure, 
as if bhe would if possible stifle her laugh- 
ter. There were many gentiemen who 
looked at them steadfasUy, but this they 
took for ogling and admiring them. There 
was one of the merry ones in particular, 
that found out but just then that she had 
but five fingers, for she fell a reckoning the 
pretty pieces of ivory over and over again, 
to find nerself employment and not laugh 
out Would it not be expedient, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that the church- warden should hold 
up his wand on these occasions, and keep 
the decency of the place, as a magistrate 
does the pei&ce in a tumult elsewhere?' 

•Mr. Spectator, — I am a woman's 
man, and read with a very fine lady your 
paper, wherein you foil upon us whom you 
envy : what do you think I did? You must 
know she was dressing, and I read the 
Spectator to her, and she laughed at the 
places where she thought I was touched; I 
threw away your moral, and taking up her 
girdle, cried out, 

* OiTB me but what this riband boand, 
Tnka all tbe rest tbe nin goea roond.** 



« Wallw^ vwMi 00 a ladj^Sfiidlt. 
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*She smiled* ^, and 9M you were a 
pedant; so aay of me what yoa please, read 
Scsieca, and quote him againit me k you 
think fit. I am» sir, your humble ser* 
vant* T, 
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-Omnem, qvm nnoe obdneU tuenta 



Mortales hebetat vinutibi, et hamida cifeiim 

Califat, nabem eripiam. Vlrg. JKn. H. 604. 

Hw clcHid, wbieh, interaepliiic the clew Kght, 
Rann o*er thy eyaa, and Uiinta thy Biortal iiflit, 
I will remore. n 

When I was at Grand Cairo^ I picked 
up several oriental manuscripts which I 
have still by me. Among: others, I met with 
one entitled, The Visions of Mirza, which 
I have read over with great pleasure. I 
intend to give it to the public when I have 
no other entertainment tor them; and shall 
begin with the first vision, which I have 
trtmslated word for word as follows : 

* On the fifth day of the moon, which, 
according to the custom of my forefathers, 
I always keep holv, after having washed 
myself, and offered up my monunc: devo- 
tions, I ascended the nigh hills of fiagdat, 
in order to pass the rest of the day in medi- 
tati<m and prayer; As I was here airing 
myself on the tops of the mountains, I ^ 
into a profound contemplation on the vanity 
) of human life; and passmg from one thought 
to another, " Surely," said I, " man is But 
'' a shadow, and life a dream.** Whilst I 
• was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards 
the summit of a rock that was not far horn 
zne, where I discovered one in tiie habit of 
a shepherd, with a little musical instrument 
in his hand. As I looked upon him he ap- 
plied it to his lips^ and began to play upon 
It The sound of it was exceedmg sweet, 
and wrought into a variety oi tunes that 
were inexpressibly melodious, and alto- 
gether different from any thing I had ever 
heard. They put me m mind of those 
heavenly airs that are played to the de- 
parted souls of pxxi men upon their first 
arrival in Paradise, to wear out the im- 
pressions of the last agonies, and qualify 
them for the pleasures of that happy place. 
My heart mdted away in secret raptures. 

' I had often. been told that the rock be- 
fore me was the haunt of a Genius; and that 
several had been entertained with muac 
who had passed by it, but never heard that, 
the musician had Defore made himself visi- 
ble. When he had raised my thoughts by 
those transporting ain which he played, to 
taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I 
looked upon him like one astoni^ed. he 
beckoned to me, and by the waving or his 
hand directed me to approach the place 
where he saL I drew near with that reve- 
rence which is due to a superior nature; 
and as my heart was entirely subdued by 

the captivating strains I had heard, I fiefl _ ^ 

down at his feet and wept The genius o£ this wonderful structure, and the great 
smiled upon me with a look of campassion I variety of objects which it presented, hfy 
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and affiftbility that familiarised him to my 
imagination, and at once dispelled all the 
fears and apprehensions with which I ap* 
proached him. He lifted me firom the 
ground, and taking me by the hand,. 
'<KCna,"8a]dhe, "I have heard thee in 
thy soliloquies; follow me.'* > 

' He then led me to Uie highest pinnacle 
of the rock, and placing me on the top of it* 
« Cast thy eyes eastward," said he, « and 
tell me what thou seest ''— " I see," said L 
" a huge valley, and a prodigious tibe of . 
water ndling through it"— ''The valley ] 
that thou seest," saM he, <<is the Vale of | 
Misery, and the tide of water that thou • 
seest, IS part of the great tide of eternity." • 
« What is the reason," said I, "that the 
tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one 
end, and again loses itself in a thick mist at 
the other?'^-— " What thou seest," said he, 
« is that portion of eternity which is called 
time, measured out by the sun, and reach- 
ing from the beginning of the world to its 
consummation.' —" Examine now," said 
he, *' this sea that is bounded with darkness 
at both ends, and tell me what thou disco- 
verest in it"— "I see a bridge," said I, 
*' standing in the midst of the tide. ^'—'< The 
bridge thou seest," said he, *<is human 
life, consider it attentively." Upon a more 
leisurely survey of it, I found that it con- 
sisted en three-score and ten entire arche& ^ 
with several broken arches, which added 
to those that were oitire, made up the 
number about an hundred. As I was count- 
ing the arches, the genius told me that this 
bndeeconauBted at mtofa thousand arches: 
but that a great flood swept away the rest, - 
and left the bridge in the luinpus condition 
I now beheld it <'But tell me £uther," 
said he, "what thou discoverest on it"-~ 
"I see multitudes of people passmg over 
it," said I, *' and a black cloua hanging on 
each end of it" As I looked more atten- 
tively, I saw several of the passengers 
dropping through the bridge into the great 
tide that flowea underneath it; and upon 
farther examination, perceived there were 
innumerable trap-doors that lay concealed 
in the bridge, which the passengers no 
sooner trod upon, but they fell through 
them mto the tide, and immediately disap- 
peared. These hidden pit-falls were set ' 
very thick at the entrance of the bridge, so 
that throngs of people no sooner broke 
through the cloua, but many of them fell 
into them. They mvf thinner towards 
the middle, but multipKed and lay closer 
together towards the end of the arches that 
were entire. 

'There were indeed some persona^ bat 
their number was very small, that continued 
a kind of hobbling march on the bn^en 
arches, but fell through one after another, 
being quite tired and spent with so long a 
walk. 

' I passed some time in the contemi^tion 
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heart was filled with a deep melancholy to 

aee several dropping unexpectedly in the 

midst of mirth and joUity, and catching hi 

every thing that stood by them to save 

themselves. Some were looking up towards 

the heavens in a thoughtful posture^ and in 

the midst of a speculation stumbled and fell 

out of ^ght Multitudes were very busy in 

the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their 

eyes and danced before them; but often 

when they thought themsdves withhi the 

reach of them, their footing failed and down 

,' they sunk. In this confusion of objects, I 

■ observed somewith scimitars in their hands, 

\ and others with urinals, who ran to and fro 

I upon the bridge, thrusting several persons 

I on trap-doors which did not seem to lie 

I in their way, and which they might have 

' escaped had they not been thus forced upon 

them. 

< The genius seeing me indule^ myself on 
this melancholy prospect, told me I had 
dwelt long enough upon iL " Take thine 
eyes off the bridge,'^ said he, " and tell me 
it thou yet seest any thing thou dost not 
comprehend." Upon looking up, "What 
mean," said I, " those great flignts of birds 
that are perpetually hovering about the 
bridge, and settling upon it from time to 
[ timer I see vultures, narpies, ravens, cor^ 
morants, and amon^ manyr other feathered 
creatures several httle winged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon the middle 
arches. "— " These," said the genius, " are 
Envy, Avarice, Superstition,Despsur,Liove, 
with the like cares and pas^ons that mfest 
human life." 

* I here fetched a deep agh. " Alas,"< 
sud I, "man was made m vain! how is he 
given away to misery and mortalitv! tor- 
tured in lite, and swallowed up in death!" 
The genius being moved with compassion 
towaras me, bid me quit so uncomfortable 
a prospect "Look no more," said he, 
•« on man in the first stage of his existence, 
in his setting out for eternity; but cast thine 
eye on that thick mist into which the tide 
bears the several goierations of mortals 
that fell into it " Idirected my sight as I 
was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
genius strengthened it with any superna- 
tural force, or dissipated part of the mist 
. that was before too thick for the eye to 
penetrate,) I saw the valley opening at the 
farther end, and spreading forth into an 
immense ocean, that had a huge rock of 
adamant runnmg through the midst of it, 
and dividing it into two equal parts. The 
clouds still rested on one half ofit, msomuch 
tluit I could discover nothing in it: but the 
other appeared to me a vast ocean planted 
with innumerable islands, that were covered 
with fhiits and flowers, and interwoven with 
a thousand little shining seas that ran amcmg 
them. I could see persons dressed in glo- 
lious habits with garlands upon their heads, 
puBtang amonff the trees, lymg down by the 
sides c? fountamsy or resdi^ on beds of flow- 
ers; and could hear a contused hsrmaiy of 



ringmg birds, felling waters, human voices, 
and muscal instruments. Gladness grew 
in me upon the discovery of so delighttiil a 
scene, i wished for the wings of an eagle, 
that I might fly away to those happy seats; 
but the genius told' me there was no passage 
to them except through the gates of death 
that I saw qpenine every moment upon the 
bridge. " The islands,*' s^d he, " that lie 
so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears 
spotted as far as thou canst see, are more 
in number than the sands on the sea-shore; 
there are myriads of islands behind those 
which thou nere discovercst, reaching far- 
ther than thine eye, or even thine ima- 
gination can extend itself. These are the 
mansions of good men after death, who ac- 
cording to the degree and kinds of virtue in 
which they excelled, are distributed amonr 
these several islands, which abound with 
pleasures of different kinds and degrees, 
suitable to the relishes and perfections of 
those who are settled in them; every island 
is a Paradise accommodated to its respec- 
tive inhabitants. Are not these, O Mirza, | 
habitations worth contending for? Does life 
appear miserable, that gives thee opportu- 
nities of earning such a reward? Is death 
to be feared, that will convey thee to so 
happy an existence? Think not man was 
made in vain who has such an eternity re- 
served for him." I gazed with inexpressi- 
ble pleasure on these happy islands. At 
length, said I, " Show me now, I beseech 
thee, the secrets that lie hid under those 
dark clouds which cover the ocean on the 
other fflde of the rock of adamant" The 
genius making me no answer, I turned me 
about to address myself to him a second 
time, but found that he had left me; I then 
turned again to the vi^on which I had been 
so long contemplating: but, instead of the 
rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the 
happy i^ands, I saw nothing but the long,, 
hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep, 
and camels, grazing upon the ades of it 
77i€ end of the First Vision of Mirza, 
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I divinior, atqne am 

If una ■onEtnnm, doi nominis In^iw bonoiem. 
Bw. Lab. 1. Sat. W. 43^ 

On him eonftr tbe Poet*s Bured name, 
Wlion lofty voice declares the hea^nly flame. 

There is no character more frequently 
given to a writer, than that of being a ge i 
nius. I have heard many a little sonneteex / - 
called a fine genius. There is not an herde I 
scribbler ui the nation, that has not his ad- 
mirers who think him a great genius; and 
as for your smatterers in tragedy, there is 
scarce a man among them who is not cried 
up by one or other for a prodigious gemus. 

My design in this paper is to considev 
What is property a great genius, and to 
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throw some thoug^hta together on ao un- 
common a subject. 

Amon^ great geniuses those few draw 
the admiration of all the woiid upon them, 
and stand up as the prodigies of mankind, 
who by the mere strength of natural parts, 
and without any assistance of art or learn- 
ine:, have produced works that were the 
delight of tneir own times, and the wonder 
of posterity. There appears something 
nobljwildjiid exttjva^jj^ in these great 
nafi2ral'^''genius^- thai is infinitely more 
beautiful than all the. turn and polishing 
of what the French call a bcl e^rit, by 
which they would express a genius refined 
by conversation, reflection, and the reading 
of the most polite authors. The greatest 
genius which runs through the arts and sci- 
ences, takes a kind of tincture from them, 
and falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of these great natural eeniuses that 
were never disciplined and broken by rules 
of art, are to be found among the ancients, 
and in particular among those of the more 
eastern parts of the world. Homer has in- 
numerable flights that Virgil was not able 
to reach, and m the Old Testament we find 
several passages more elevated and sublime 
than any in Homer. At the same time that 
we allow a greater and more darin? genius 
to the ancients, we must own that the 
greatest of them very much failed in, or, 
if you will, that they were much above the 
nicety and correctness of the modems. In 
their similitudes and allusions, provided 
there was a likeness, they did not much 
trouble themselves about the decency of 
the comparison: thus Solomon resembles 
the nose of his beloved to the tower of Le- 
banon which looketh towMxls Damascus; 
as the coming of a thief in the night, is a 
similitude of the same kind in the New 
Testament It would be endless to make 
collections of this nature; Homer illustrates 
one of his heroes encompassed with the 
enemv, by an ass in a field cf com that has 
his sides belaboured by all the boys of the 
villa^ without stirring a foot for it; and 
another of them tos^ng to and fro in his 
bed and burning with resentment, to a piece 
of flesh broiled on the coals. This particu- 
lar f^lure in the ancients, opens a large 
field of raillery to the little wits, who can 
laugh at an indecency, but not relish the 
subume in these sorts of writings. The 
present emperor of Persia, conformable to 
this eastem way of thinking, amidst a great 
many pompous titles, denominates himself 
* the sun ot glory,' and * the nutmeg of de- 
light' In short, to cut off all cavilling 
against the ancients, and pardcularty those 
of the warmer climates, who had most heat 
and life in their imagination, we are to con- 
sider that the rule of observing what the 
French call the bienMonce in an allusion, 
has been found out of later years, and in 
the colder regions oi the world; where we 
would make some amends for our want of 
force and spirit, by a scmpulous nicety and 



exac^ess in our compoations. Our coun- 1 
tryman Shakspeare was a remarkable in-/^ 
stance of this first kind of ^reat geniuses. / 
I cannot quit this h«id without observing 
that Pindar was a great genius of the first 
class, who was hurried on by a natural fire 
and impetuosity to vast conceptions of 
things and noble sallies oi imagination. At 
the same time, can any thine be more ridi- 
culous than for men of a sober and mode- 
rate faney to imitate this poet's way of | 
writing in those monstrous compositions I 
which go among us under the name of Pin- I 
darics? When 1 sec people copying works, ' 
which, as Horace has represented them, 
are singular in their kind, and inimitable: 
when I see men- following irregularities by 
rule, and by the little tricks of art straining 
after the most unbounded flights of nature, 
I cani\ot but apply to them that passage in 
Terence: 



-Inoerta lice ai tu postulet 



Ratione oerta fkoere, nihilo plus agaa. 
Quarn ti dea operam, ut cum ratione inaaniaf. 
jBim. Act 1. Be. 1. 
You may aa well pretend to be mad and in jrour 
aenaea at tbe aame time, aa to think of redudof tlieaa 
uncertain things to any certainty by reason. 

In short, a modem Pindaric writer com- 
pared with Pindar, is like a sister among 
the Camisars* compared with Virgil's 
Sibyl: there is the distortion, erimace, and 
outward figure, but nothing of that divine 
impulse which raises the mind above itself, 
ana makes the sounds more than human. 

There is another kind of great geniuses 
which I shall j)lace in a second class, not as 
I think them inferior to the first, but only 
fcA* distinction's sake, as tliey are of a dif- 
ferent kind. This second class of ereat 
geniuses are those that have formed tnem* 
selves by rules, and submitted the greatness 
of their natural talents to the corrections 
and restraints of art Such among the 
Greeks were Plato and Aristotle; among 
the Romans Virgil and Tulljr; among the 
English Milton and Sir Francis Bacon. 



[ 



* A particular account of these people and the strange 
fortune of their leader, ia to be found in Voluire'a " Sie- 
de de Louia XIV.** A few of them made their appear- 
ance in thia country, in the year 1707, of whom Bm6llet 
givea the fulloxving account:— 

*' Three Camiaara, or protestanU, fWmi the Cevennoia, 
having made their escape, and repaired to London, ac- 
quired about thia time tbe appellation of French pro- 
pheta, from their enthnaiaatic geeticulationa, effiiaitHia. 
and convulaiona : and even fbrmed a aect of their coda- 
trymen. The French reAueea, acandalixed at Uieir «• 
haviour, and authorized vy the biahop of London, as 
superior of the French eongregntions, resolved to in- 
quire into the miaaion of theae pretended prophets, 
whose names were Eliaa Marion, John Cavalier, and 
Durand Ease. They were declared impoatora and conn* 
terfeita. Notwitbatandinff thia deciaion, which was 
onnilrmed by tbe biahopa, they continntnl their aasem- 
bliea in Soho, under the countenance of Sir Richard 
Bulkeley and John Lacy. They reviled the ministera 
of the established church : they denounced Judamenu 
afainat the dto of London, and the whole British na- 
tion ; and published their predictiona composed of unin- 
tellifible jaraon. Then tbey were prosecuted at the 
expense of the French ehurehea, as disturbera of the 
public peace and fUae propheta. They were aentenoed 
to pay a line of twenty marka each, and atand twice on 
a aealfold, with pepera on tJieir breasta, denoting their 
ofltooe : a aentenee which waa executed aceordiacly at 
GbarinrCroM and the Royal-Exehange.** 
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f The genius in both these classes of aathors 
I may^ be equally great, but shows itself after 
j a diJSerent manner. In the first it is like a 
rich soil in a happy climate, that produces 
a whole wilderness of noble plants rising in 
a thousand beautiful landscapes, without 
any certain order or regularity. In the 
other it is the same rich s<ul under the 
same happy climate, that has been laid out 
In walks and parterres, and cut into shape 
and beauty by the skill of the gardener. 

The great danger in these latter kind of 
Ijeniuses, is lest the)r cramp their own abili- 
( ties too much by imitation, and form them- 
l selves altogether upon models, without giv- 
l ing the full play to their own natural parts. 
An imitation of the best authors is not to 
compare with a good original ; and I believe 
we may observe that very few writers make 
an extraordinary figure in the world, who 
have not something in their way of tlunk- , 
ing or expressing themselves, that is pecu- 
liar to them, and entirely their own. 

It is odd to consider what great geniuses 
arc sometimes thrown away upon trifles. 

' I once saw a shepherd,' says a famous 
Italian author, '•who used to divert him- 
self in his solitudes with tossing up e^s 
and catching them again without breaking 
them: in which he had arrived to so great 
a degree of perfection, that he would keep 
up four at a time for several minutes to- 
gether playing in- the air, and falling into 
nis hands by turns. I think,' says the au- 
thor, *I never saw a jpreater severity than 
in this man's face; tor by his wonderful 
perseverance and application, he had con- 
tracted the seriousness and gravity of a 
jrivy-counsellor; and I could not but re- 
flect with myself, that the same assiduity 
find attention* had they been rightly appliea, 
mi^ht have made him a greater mathema- 
•^ician than Archimedes.' C. 
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Ipn diet afitat ftstos: Fuausqne per herbam, 
Urnia iibi in medio el socii cratera coronant, ^ 
*Te libana, Lenne, vocat : pecoriaque magiatria 
Velocifi jaculi eertamina ponit in almo, 
Corporaque agreati nudat pnedura palmtra. 
Hane olim veteresTitam coluere Sabini, 
Hanc EemiM et fraler. 8ic fortia Etniria erevit. 
Scilicet et rerum facta eat pulcherrima Roma. 

rirg. Owrg. ii. SJT. 
Himself, in rustic pomp, on holjr-daya, 
To rural powers a just oblation pays; 
And on the pnreen his careleaa limba diaplaya. 
The hearth w in the midst : the herdsmen round 
The cheerful Are proroke his health in aoblets crown'd. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds tte prize; 
The mom his feUow-groom at buts defies, 
And oends his bow, and levels with his eyes: 
Or stript for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil. 
And watches with a trip his fbe to fbil. 
Buch was the life the fhigal Sabines led ; 
So Remus and his brother kins were bred ; 
From whom th' austere Etrurian rirtue rose; 
And this rude life our homely fktbers ctaoae ; 
Old Rome (hnn such a race deriv'd her birth. 
The seat of empire, and the conquef d earth. 

I AM glad that my late going into the 
country has increased the number of my 



correspond^ts, one of whom sends me the 
followmg letter: 

« Sir, — ^Though you are pleased to re- 
tire from us so soon into the city, I hope 
you will not think the affairs of the coun- 
try altogether unworthy of vour inspec- 
tion for the future. I had the honour of 
seeing your short face at Sir Roger de Co- 
verley's, and have ever since thought you? 
person and writings' both extraordinary. 
Had you staid there a few days longer, you 
would have seen a country wake, which 
you know in most parts of England is the 
eve-feast of the dedication of our churches. 
I was last week at one of these assemblies, 
which was held in a oeighbouring parish; 
where I fouhd their green covered with a 
promiscuous multitude of all ages and both 
sexes, who esteem one another more or 
less the following part of the year, accord- 
ing as they distinguish themselves at this 
time. The whole company were in their 
holiday clothes, and divided into several 
parties, all of them endeavouring to show 
themselves in those exercises wherein they 
excelled, and to gain the approbation of 
the lookers-on. 

• I found a ring of cudgel-players, who 
wer& breaking one anothers heaas in order 
to make some impression on their mis- 
tresses* hearts. I observed a lusty young 
fellow, who had the misfortune of a broken 
pate; but what considerabljr added to the 
anguish of the wound, was his overhearing 
an old man, who shook his head and said, 
•That he questioned now if Black Kate 
would marry him these three years.' I 
was diverted from a farther observation of 
these combatants by a foot-ball match, 
which was on the other side of the green; 
where Tom Short behaved himself so 
well, that most people seemed to agree, * it 
was impossible that he should remain a 
bachelor until the next wake.* Having 
played many a match myself, I could have 
looked longer on this sport, had I not ob- 
served a country girl wno was posted on 
an emnience at some distance from me, 
and was making so many odd grimaces, 
and writhing and distorting her whole body 
in so strange a manner, as made me very 
desirous to know the meanine of it. TJpon 
my coming up to her, I founa that she was 
overlooking a ring of wrestlers, and that 
her sweetheart, a person of small stature, 
was contending with a huge brawny fellow, 
who twirled him about, and shook the little 
man so violently, that by a secret sympa- 
thy of hearts it producwl all those agita- 
tions in the person of his mistress, who I 
dare say, like Cxlia in Shakspeare on the 
same occasion, could have wished herself 
* invisible to catch the strong fellow by the 
left'* The 'squire of the pirish treats the 
whole company every year with a hogs- 
head of ale; and proposes a bearer hat 
as a recompence to him who gives most 
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fialliL This has raised such a spirit of emu- 
lAtion in the youth of the place, that some 
of them have rendered themselves very 
expert at this exercise; and I was often 
surprised to see a fellow's heels fly up, by 
a tnp which was given him so smartly that 
I could scarce discern it I found that the 
old wrestlers seldom entered the ring until 
some one was grown formidable by having 
thrown two or three of his opponents: but 
kept themselves, as it were m a reserved 
body to defend the hat, which is alwajrs 
hung up by the person who gets it in one 
of the most conspicuous parts of the house, 
and looked upon by the whole family as 
something redoundine much more to Uieir 
honour than a coat of arms. There was a 
fellow who was so busy in regulating all 
the ceremonies, and seemed to carry such 
an air of importance in his look, that I 
could not help inquiring who he was, and 
was immediately answered, "TTiat he did 
not value himself upon nothing, for that 
he and his ancestors had won so many 
hats, that his parlour looked like a haber- 
dasher^s shop.** However, this thirst of 
glory in them all was the reason that no 
man stood "lord of the ring,** for above 
three falls while I was among them. 

* The young m^ds who were not lookers- 
on at these exercises, were themselves en- 
gaged in some diversions: and upon my 
asiung a farmer's son of my own parisn 
what he was eazing at with so much at- 
tention, he told me, "That he was seemg 
Betty Welch,*' whom I knew to be his 
sweetheart, " pitch a bar." 

' In short, I found the men endeavoured 
to show the women they were no cowards, 
and that the whole company strived to re- 
commend themselves to each other by 
making it appear that they were all in a 
perfect state en health, and fit to undei^ 
any fatigues of bodily labour. 

' Your judgment upon this method of 
love and gallantly, as it is at present prac- 
tised among us m the counfiy, will very 
much oblige, sir, yours, &c.* 

If I would here put on the scholar and 
politician, I might mform my readers how 
these bodily exercises or games were for- 
merly encouraged in aU the common- 
wealths of Greece: from whence the 
Romans afterwards oorrowed their yi^n- 
tathlum^ which was composed of running, 
wrestling, leaping, throwing, and boxing, 
though the prizes were generally nothing 
but a crown of c}rpress or parsley, hats not 
being in fashion m those days: that there is 
an old statute, which obliges eveir man in 
England, having such an estate, to keep and 
exercise the long-bow: by which means 
cur ancestors excelled all other nations in 
the use of that weapon, and we had all the 
real advantages, without the inconvenience 
of a standing army: and that I once met 
with a book of projects, m wluch the au- 
thor^ considerixig to what noUe ends that 



of emulation, which so remarikably 
shows itsdf among our common people in 
these wakes, might be directed, proposes 
that for the improvement'of all our handi- 
craft trades there should be annual prices 
set up for such persons as were most ex- 
cellent in their several arts. But laying 
aside idl these political considerations, 
which mi^t tempt me to pass the limits 
of my paper, I confess the greatest benefit 
and convenience that I can observe in these 
country festivals, is the bringing young 
people together, and giving them an op- 
portunity of showinjs themselves in the 
most advantageous h^ht A country fel- 
low that throws his rival upon his back* 
has generally as good success with their 
common mistress; as nothing is more usual 
than for a nimble-footed wench to get a 
husband at the same time that she wins 
a smock. Love and marria^ are the 
natural effects of these anmversary as- 
semblies. I must therefore very much 
approve the method by which my corre- 
spondent tells me each sex endeavours to 
recommend itself to the other, since no- 
thing seems more likely to promise a 
healthy offspring, or a happy cohabita- 
tion. And I believe I may assure my 
country friend, that there has been many 
a court lady who would be contented to ex- 
change her crazy young husband for Tom 
Shor^ and severapl men of quality who 
would have parted with a tender yoke- 
fellow for Black EUte. 

I am the more pleased with haffrine love 
made the principal end and design of these 
meetings, as it seems to be more agreeable 
to the mtent for which they were at first in- 
stituted, as we are informed by the learned 
Dr. Kennet,* with whose wowfc I shall con- 
clude my present paper. < 

* These wakes (says he,) were in imita- 
tion of the andent «v«'»<, or love-feasts; 
and were first established in England bf 
Pope Gregory the Great,, who in an Epis- 
tle to Mditus the abbot, gave order that 
they should be kept in sheds or arbories 
made up with the branches and boughs of 
trees round the church.' 

He adds, ' That this laudable custom of 
wakes prevailed for many a^s, until the 
nice puritans began to exclaim against it 
as a remnant of popery; and by degrees 
the precise humour grew so popular, that 
at an Exeter assizes the Lord Chief Baron 
Walter made an order for the suppression 
of all wakes; but on Bishop Laucrs com- 
plaining of this innovating humour, the kinj; 
commanded the order to be reversed. * X. 
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aenrvtar «d imiuD, 

Oualif ab inoepto prooenerit, et aiU eonrtet. 

Keep oMeouMMt ptaB from wd to end. 
Nothing that is not a real crime makes 
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a man appear so contexnptiUle and little in 
the eyes of the world as mconstancy, espe- 
cially when it 'regards religion or party. 
In either of these cases, though a man per- 
haps ^oes but his duty in changing his 
side, he not only makes himself hated by 
those he left, but is seldom heartily esteem- 
ed by those he comes over ta 

In these great articles of life, therefore, 
a man's conviction ought to be very strong, 
and if possible so welT-timed, that worldly 
advantages may seem to have no share in it, 
or mankind will be ill-natured enough to 
think he does not change sides out of prin- 
ciple, but eithet out of levity of temper, or 
prospects of interest. Converts and rene- 
gadoes oi all kinds should take particular 
care to let the world see they act upon ho- 
nourable motives; or whatever approba- 
tions they may receive from themselves, 
and applauses from those they converse 
with, they may be very well assured that 
they are the scorn of all good men, and the 
public marks of infamy and derision. 

Irresolution on the schemes of life which 
offer themselves to our choice, and incon- 
stancy in pursuing them, are the greatest 
and most i^iversal causes of .all our disquiet 
and unhappiness. When ambition pulls 
one way, mterest another, inclination a 
third, and perhaps reason contrary to all, 
a man is likely to pass his time but ill who 
has so many different parties to please. 
When the mind hovers among such a va- 
riety of allurements, one had better settle 
on a way of life that is not the very best 
we might have chosen, than grow old with- 
out determining our choice, and go out of 
the world, as the greatest part of mankind 
do, before we had resolved how to live in 
it There is but one method of setting our- 
selves at rest in this particular, and that 
is by adhering steadfastly to one great end 
as the chief and ultimate aim of all our 
pursuits. If we are firmly resolved to live 

« up to the dictates of reason, without any 
regard to wealth, reputation, or the like 
considerations, any more than as they fall 
in with our principal design, we may go 
through life with steadiness and pleasure; 
but if we act by several broken views, and 
will not only be virtuous, but wealthy, 
popular, and every thing that has a value 
«et upon it by the world, we shall live and 
die in misery and repentance. 

One would take more than ordinary care 
to guard one's self against this particular 
imperfection, because it is that which our 
nature very strongly inclines us to; for if 
we examine ourselves thoroughly, we shall 
find that we are the most changeable be- 
ings in the univex^ In respect to our un- 
derstanding, we often embrace and reject 
the very same opinions; whereas bemgs 
above and beneath us have probably no 
opinions at all, or at least no wavering and 
uncertainties in those they have. Our su- 

t periors are guided by intuition, and our in- 
feriors by instinct. In respect of our wills, 
31 



we fall into crimes and recover out of them, 
are amiable or odious in the eyes of our 
great Judge, and pass our whole life in of- 
fending and asking pardon. On the con- 
trary, the bein|^s underneath us are not 
capable of sinnmg, nor those above us of 
repenting. The one is out of the possibili- 
ties of duty, and the other fixed in an eter- 
nal course of sin, or an eternal course of 
virtue. 

There is scarce a state of life, or stage in 
it, which does not produce changes and 
revolutions in the mind of man. Our 
schemes of thought in infancy are lost in 
those of youth; these too take a diffeKnt 
turn in manhood, until old age often leads 
us back into our former infancy. A new 
title or an unexpected success throws 
us out of ourselves, and in a manner de- 
stroys our identity. A cloudy day, or a lit- 
tle sunshine, has as great an infiuence on * 
many constitutions, as the most real bless- 
ing or misfortune. A dream varies our 
being, and changes our condition while it 
lasts; and every passion, not to mention 
health and sickness, and the greater altera- 
tions in body and mind, makes us appear 
almost different creatures. If a man is so 
distinguished among other beings by this 
infirmity, what can we think of such as 
make themselves remarkable Jbr it even 
among their own species? It is a very 
trifling character to be one of the most va- 
riable beings of the most. variable kind, 
especially if we consider that he who is the 
gi^at standard of perfection has in him no 
shadow of change, out ' is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever.' 

As this mutability of temper and incon- • 
sistency with ourselves is the greatest 
weakness of human nature, so it makes the 
person who is remarkable for it in a very 
particular manner more ridiculous than 
any other infirmity whatsoever, as it sets 
him in a greater variety of foolish lights, 
and distinguishes him from himself by an 
opposition of party-coloured characters. 
The most humorous character in Horace 
is founded upon this unevenness of temper 
and irregularity of conduct: 



-Sarduf bsbebat 



IHe Tigelliut hoc.-Cmar, qui cogere posset, 
Si peteret per amicitiam patris, atque siiam, noa 
Qiiidquam profloeret ; ai collibuisset, ab ovo 
Usque ad mala citaret, lo Baccbe, inodo summa 
Voce, modo bac, reronat quie chordis quataor ima. 
Nil cquale bomini ftiit illi : sepe velut qui 
Currebat ftigiens boRtem ; perscpe velut qui 
Junonis sacra ferret : habebat sspe ducentos, 
Srpe decern servos: Modo reges atque tetrarcbaa. 
Omnia magna loquens; modo, sit mibi mensa 

tripes, et 
CoBcba salif purl, et toga, que defendere ttlg^B, 
Cluamvis crassa, qneat. Deoies centena dedisses 
Huic parco paueis contento, quinque diebus 
Nil erat in loculis. Noctes vigilabat ad ipsum 
Mane : diem totom stertebat. Nil Aiit unquam 
Sic impar sibi Hor. Lib. 1. Sat iii. 

Instead of translating this passage in 
Horace, I shall entertain my English reader 
with the description of a parallel charac- 
ter, that is wonderfully well finished by Mr. 
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piydeoy and ndaed upon the same foonda- 
tioo: 

!■ thefint nak of tbnc did Zimri suad : 
A maa to Tarioaa. that he anna'd to be 
KoC oae, bat all BMaluad'a epitone. 
OciCia o|BaioB« aJwajri id the wronc; 
Waaefcry thiaf by itarta, and nothinf kmg; 
Bat, fa tte eoorap of oo« revolTini; bmwb. 
Waa eheoiiat, fiddler, automiaa, aad baiboB ! 
Thea all for wookd. paintiac. rbrmioK. drialdnf , 
BeaideB tea thoaaaad frraks that dy' d ia tUakiBg. 



c. 



With aonethiaf aew to wiah, or to ei^jojrH 
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ai quid eRO adjne . _ 
Qoc Bonc le eoquit, et veraat tab pee tore fixa, 
Eeqaid erit pretii ? Enn. apnd TiUUmm. 

flay, will yoa thank dk if T brinf yoa reat. 
And eaae the torture of your troubled bieaat ? 

Ikquiries after happiness, and rules for 
attaininj^ it, are not so necessary and useful 
to mankind as the arts of consolation, and 
supporting one's self under affliction. The 
utmost we can hope for in this world is 
contentment; if we aim at any thing higher, 
we shall meet with nothing but grief and 
disappointment A map should direct all 

• his studies and endeavours at making him- 
self easy now and happy hereafter. 

The truth of it is, if all the happiness that 
is dispersed through the whole race of 
mankmd in this world were drawn to^ 
ther, and put into the possession of any sm- 
gle man, it would not make a very happy 
being. Though on the contrary, if the 
miseries of the whole species were fixed 

* in a nngle person, they would make a 
very miserable one. 

I am engaged in this subject by the fol- 
lowing letter, which, though subscribed by 
a fictitious name, I have reason to believe 
is not imaginary. 

*Mr. Spectator,— I am one of your 
disciples, and endeavour to live up to your 
rules, which I hope will incline you to pity 
my condition. I shall open it to you m a 
very few words. About three years since, 
a gentleman, whom, I am sure, you your- 
self would have approved, made his ad- 
dresses to me. He had every thing to x^ 
commend him but an estate, so that my 
friends, who all cf them applauded his 
person, would not for the sake of both 6i us 
favour his passion. For my own part, I 
resigned myself up entirely to the direction 
of those who knew the world much better 
than xpyself, but still lived in hopes that 
tome juncture or other would make me 
happy in the man, whom, in my heart, I 
pretered to all the world; being determined 
if I could not have him, to have nobody 
else. About three months ago I received a 
letter from him, acquainting me, that by 
the death of an uncle he had a considerable 

* " Abaalom and Ahithophal.'* It is periiapi unneeei. 
Mry to obaerra, that the character of ZImri ia that of 
Gwntyilllen, duka of Buckinihaai, author «f Um 



estate left him* which he said was welcome 
to him upon no other account, but as he 
hoped it would remove all difliculties that 
lay in the way to our mutual happiness. 
You may well suppose, ar, with how much 
joy I received this letter, which was follow- 
ed bj several others filled with those ex- 
presaons of love and joy, which I verily 
believe nobody felt more ancerely, nor 
knew better how to describe, than the gen- 
tleman I am speaking of. But, sir, how 
shall I be aMe to tell it you! By the last 
week's post I received a letter from an in- 
timate friend of this unhappy gentleman, 
acquaintine me, that ashe had just settled his 
affairs, and was preparing for his journey, 
he fell sick of a fever and died. It is im- 
pos^ble to express to you the distress I am 
m upon this occasion. I can only have 
recourse to mv devotions: and to the 
reading of gooa books for my consolation; 
and as I always take a particular delight 
in those frequent advices and admonitions 
which you give the public, it would be a 
very great piece of ciiarity in you to lend 
me your assistance in this conjuncture. If 
after the reacting of this letter you find 
yourself in a humour, rather to rally and 
ridicule, than to comfort me, I deare you 
would throw it into the fire, and tiiink no 
more of it; but if you are touched with my 
misfortune, which is greater than I know 
how to bear, your counsels may very much 
support, and will infinitely oblige, the af- 
flicted LEONORA.* 

A disappointment in love is more hard to 
get over than any other: the pasaon itself 
so softens and subdues the heart, that it 
disables it from struggling or bearing up 
ag^st the woes and distresses which befaU 
it The mind meets with other misfor- 
tunes in her whole strength; she stands 
collected within herself, and sustains the 
shock with all the force which is natural to 
her; but a heart in love has its foundation ^i 
sapped, and immediately nnks under the 
weight of accidents that are disagreeable 
to its favourite pas^on. 

In afflictions men eenerally draw thdr 
consolations out of booics of morality, which 
indeed are of great use to fortify and 
strengthen the mind agunst the impres- 
sions of sorrow. Monsieur St Evremont, 
who does not approve of this method, re- 
commends authors who are apt to stir up 
mirth in the mind of readers, and fancies 
Don Quixote can give more relief to a 
heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, as it 
is much easier to divert grief than to con- 
quer it This doubtless may have its effects 
on some tempers. I should rather have 
recourse to authors of a quite contrary kind, 
that give us instances of calamities and 
misfortunes, and show human nature in its 
greatest distresses. 

If the afflictions we groan under be very 
heavy, we ^all find some consolation in the 
society of as great sofferers as ouxaelvesp 
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especially when we find our companions 
men of virtue and merit If our afflictions 
are light, we shall be comforted by the 
comparison we make between ourselves 
and our fellow-sufferers. A loss at sea, a 
fit of ttckness, or the death of a friend, are 
such trifles, when we consider whole king- 
doms laid in ashes, families put to the 
sword, wretches shut up in dungeons, and 
the like calamities of mankind, that we are 
out of countenance for our own weakness, if 
we sink under such little strokes of fortune. 

Lei the disconsolate Leonora consider, 
that at the very time in which she lan- 
guishes for the loss of her deceased lover, 
there are persons in several parts of the 
world just perishing in a shipwreck; others 
crying out for mercy in the terrors of a 
death-bed repentance; others lying under 
the tortures of an infamous execution, or 
the like dreadful calamities; and she will 
find her sorrows vanish at the appearance 
of those which ai^ so much greater and 
more astonishing. 

I would further propose to the considera- 
tion of my afflicted disciple* that possibly 
what she now looks upon as the ereatest 
misfortune, is not really such in itseu. For 
my own part, I question not but our souls 
in a separate state will look back on their 
lives in ouite another view than what they 
had of tnem in the body; and that what 
they now consider as misfortunes and dis- 
appointments, will very often appear to 
have been escapes and blessings. 

The mind that hath an)r cast towards 
devotion, naturally flies to it in its afflic- 
tions. 

When I was in France t heard a very 
remarkable story of two lovers, which 1 
shall relate at length in my to-morrow's 
paper, not only because the circumstances 
of It are extraordinary, but because it may 
serve as an illustration to all that can be said 
on this last head, and show the power of 
religion in abatine that particular anguish 
which seems to lie so heavy on Leonora* 
The story was told me by a priest, as I tra- 
velled with him in a stage-coach, I shall 
g;ive it my reader, as well as I can remember, 
in his own words, after having premised, 
that if consolations may be drawn from a 
wrong religion and a misguided devotion, 
they cannot but flow much more naturally 
from those which are founded upon reason 
and established in good sense. L. 



Na 164.] Friday, Se/Uember 7, 1711. 

nift, auiset me, inqult, miaeram, et te perdidlt, Orpben? 
Jamque vale: ferorinffenU ciretundata noote, 
layalidaaqiie tibi tendena, hea! son tua, palmaa. 

Firg. OccTg^ iv. 4M. 

Then thus the bride : What fury aeiz'd on thee. 

Unhappy man I to loee thyaelf and me ? 

And nowftirewelU involvM in ahadea of night. 

For ever I am ravish'd from thy aii^ht : 

In vain I reach my feeble handa to Join 

In sweet embraces, ah I no longer thine. Drfdmi. 

CoKSTAVTX A was a woman of cxtraordi^ 



nary wit and beauty, but very unhappy in 
a father, who having arrived at ^at nches 
by his own industry, took delight in no- 
thing but his money. Theodosius* was the 
younger son of a decayed family, of great 
parts and learning, improved by a genteel 
and virtuous education. When he was in 
the twentieth year of his age he became 
acquainted with Constantia, who had not 
then passed her fifteenth. As he lived but 
a few miles distant from her father's house, 
he had frequent opportunities of seeing her, 
and by the advantages of a good person and 
a pleasing conversation, made such an im- 
pression on her heart as it was impossible 
for time to efface. He was himselt no less 
smitten with Constantia. A long acquaint* 
ance made them still discover new beauties 
in each other, and by degrees raised in 
them that mutual passion which had an 
influence on their following lives. It un-p 
fortunately happened, that in the midst of 
this intercourse of love and friendship be- 
tween Theodosius and Constantia, there 
broke out an irreparable quarrel between 
their parents, the one valuing himself too 
much upon his birth, and the other upon 
his possessions. The father of Constantia 
was BO incensed at the father of Theodo* 
sius, that he contracted an unreasonable 
aversion towards his son, insomuch that he 
forbade him his house, and charged his 
daughter, upon her duty, never to see him 
more. In tne mean time, to break off all 
communication between the two lover^ 
who he knew entertained secret hopes of 
some favourable opportunity that should 
bring them together, he found out a young 
gentleman of a good fortune and an agree* 
able person, whom he pitched uponas a hus^ 
band for his daughter. He soon concerted 
this affair so well, that he told Constantia 
it was his design to marry her to such a 
gentleman, and that her wedding should 
be celebrated on such a dav, Constantiiu 
who was overawed with tne authority of 
her father, and unable to object any thinr 
against so advantageous a match, receivea 
the proposal with a profound silence, which 
her fatner commended in her, as the most 
decent manner of a virgin's pvineher con* 
sent to an overture of that kind. The poise 
of this intended marriage soon reached 
Theodosius, who, after a long tumult of 

Cions, which naturally rise in a lover's 
t on such an occasion, writ the follow* 
ing letter to Constantia, 

'The thought of my Constantia, whicl^ 
for some years has been my only happinese^ 
is now become a greater torment to me than 
I am able to bear. Must I then live to see 
you another's? The streams, the fields and 
meadows, where we have so often talkei 
together, grow painful to me; life itself is 
become a burden. May you long be happy 



• Dr. Langhorae'a ThaodotlttB sn4 CoMtWiiS if 
|<Hi]|de4 npoQ tbia paper. 
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in the world, but forget that there was ever 
such a man in it as THEODOSIUS.* 

This letter was conveyed to Constantia 
that very evening, who fainted at the read- 
ing of it; and the next morning she was 
much more alarmed bv two or three mes- 
sengers, that came to her father's house, 
one after another, to inquire if they had 
heard any thing of Theodosius, who, it 
seems, had left his chamber about mid- 
night, and could no where be found. The 
deep melancholy which had hung upon his 
mind some time' before, made them appre- 
hend the worst that could befal him. Con- 
stantia, who knew that nothing but the 
report of her marriage could have driven 
him to such extremities, was not to be 
comforted She now accused herself of 
having so tamely given an ear to the pro- 
posal of a husband, and looked upon the 
new lover as the murderer of Theodosius. 
In short, she resolved to suffer the utmost 
effects of her father's displeasure, rather 
than comply with a mamage which ap- 
peared to her so fiUl of guilt and horror. 
The father seeing himself entirely rid of 
Theodosius, and likelv to keep a considera- 
ble portion in his family, was not very much 
concerned at the obstinate refusal of his 
daughter; and did not find it very difficult 
to excuse himself upon that account to his 
intended son-in-law, who had all along re- 
garded this alliance rather as a marriage 
of convenience than of love. Constantia 
had now no relief but in her devotions and 
exercises of relipon, to which her afflic- 
tions had so entirely subjected her mind, 
that after some years had abated the vio- 
lence of her sorrows, and settled her 
thoughts in a kind of tranquillity, she re- 
solved to pass the remainder of her days in 
a convent Her father was not displeased 
with a resolution which would save money 
in his family, and readily complied with 
his daughter's intentions. Accordingly in 
the twenty-fifth year of her age, while her 
beauty was yet in aU its height and bloom, 
he carried her to a neighbouring city, in 
order to look out a sisterhood of nuns among 
whom to place his daughter. • There was 
in tMs place a father of a convent who was 
very much renowned for his piety and ex- 
emplary life; and as it is usual in the Ro- 
mish church for those who are under any 
great affliction, or trouble of mind, to apply 
themselves to the most eminent confessors 
for pardon and consolation, our beautiful 
votary took the opportunity of confessing 
herself to this celeorated father. 

We must now return to Theodosius, who, 
the very morning that the above-mentioned 
inquiries had been made after him, arrived 
at a religious house in the city where now 
Constantia resided; and desiring that se- 
crecy and concealment of the fathers of the 
convent, which is very usual upon any ex- 
^tnordi^ry occasion, Jie made himself one 
of the order, with a private vow never to 



inquire after Constantia; whom he looked 
upon as given away to his rival upon the 
day on which, accoxtling to common fame, 
their marriage was to have been solemn 
ized. Having in his youth made a good 
progress in learning, that he might* dedi- 
cate himself more entirely to religion, he 
entered into holy orders, and in a few years 
became renowned for his sanctity ot life, 
and those pious sentiments which he in- 
spired into all who conversed with him. It 
was this holy man to whom Constantia had 
determined to apply herself in confession, 
though neither she nor any other, besides 
the prior of the convent, knew any thing 
of his name or family. The py, the amia- 
ble Theodosius, had now taken upon him 
the name of Father Frauds, and was so far 
concealed in a lon^ beard, a shaven head, 
and a religious habit, that it was impos^ble 
to discover the man of the world in the 
venerable conventual. 

As he was one morning shut up in his 
confessional, Constantia kneeling by him 
opened the state of her soul to him; and 
after having given him the history of a life 
full of innocence, she burst out into tears, 
and entered upon that x>art of her story in 
which he himself had so great a share. 
* My behaviour,' says she, 'has I fear been 
the death of a man who had no other fault 
but that of loving me too much. Heaven 
only knows how dear he was to me whilst 
he lived, and how bitter the remembrance 
of him has been to me since his death.' 
She here paused, and lifted up her eyes that 
streamed with tears, towards the father; 
who was so moved with the sense of her 
sorrows, that he could only command his 
voice, which was broke with sighs and 
sobbings, so far as to bid her proceed. She 
followed his directions, and in a flood of 
tears poured . out her heart before him. 
The father could not forbear weeping aloud, 
insomuch that in the agonies of his ^ef the 
seat shook under him. Constantia, who 
thought the good man was thus moved by 
his compassion towards her, and by the 
horror of her guilt, proceeded with the 
utmost contrition to acquaint him with that 
vow of virpnity in which she was going to 
engage herseli, as the proper atonement 
for her sins, and the only sacrifice she could 
make to the memory or Theodosius. The 
father, who by this time had pretty well 
composed himself, burst out again in tears 
upon hearing that name to which he had 
been so long disused, and upon receiving this 
instance of unparalleled fidelity from one 
whom he tiiought had several years ancc 
given herself up to the possession of an- 
other. Amidst the interruptions of his sor- 
row, seeing his penitent overwhelmed with 
grief, he was only able to bid her from time 
to time be comforted — to tell her that her 
sins were forgiven her— that her guilt was 
not so great as she apprehended—that she 
should not suffer herself to be afflicted 
above measure. Ararwluchhe recorered 
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Isimsdf enough to give her the absolution 
in form; directing her at the same time to 
repair to him again the next day, that he 
might encourage her in the pious resolu- 
tions she had taken, and ^ve her suitable 
exhortations for her behaviour in it. Con- 
stantia retired, and the next morning re- 
newed her applications. Theodosius having 
manned his soul with proper thoughts and 
inflections, exerted himself on this occa«on 
M the best manner he could to animate his 
penitent in the course of life she was enter- 
mg upon, and wear out of her mind those 
groundless fears and apprehensions which 
"had taken possession ot it; concluding with 
a promise to her, that he would from time 
to time continue his admonitions when she 
should have taken upon her the holy veil. 
• The rules of our respective orders,' says 
he, • will not permit that I should see you, 
but you may assure yourself not only of 
having a place in my prayere, but ot re- 
ceiving such frequent instructions as I can 
convey to you by letters. Go on cheerfully 
in the glorious course vou have undertaken, 
and vou will quickly nnd such a peace and 
satisfaction in your mind, which is not in 
the power of the world to give.' 

Constantla's heart was so elevated with 
the discourse of Father Francis, that the 
very next day she entered upon her vow. 
As soon as the solemnities of her reception 
were over; she retired, as it is usual, with 
the abbess into her own apartment. 

The abbess had been informed the night 
before of all that had passed between her 
noviciate and Father Francis; from whom 
she now delivered to her the following 
letter: 

• As the first fruits of those joys and con- 
solations which you may expect from the 
life you are now engaged in, I must ac- 
qjuaint you that Th^osius, whose death 
sits so neavy upon your thoughts, is still 
alive; and that the father to whom you 
have confessed yourself, was once that 
Theodosius whom you so much lament 
The love which we have had for One an- 
other will make us more happy in its dis- 
appointment than it could have done in its 
success. Providence has disposed of us for 
our advantage, though not according to our 
wishes. Consider your Theodosius still as 
dead, but assure yourself of one who will 
not cease to pray for you, in Father 

•FRANCIS.' 

Constantia saw that the hand-writing 
agreed with the contents of the letter; and 
upon reflecting on the voice of the person, 
the behaviour, and above all the extreme 
sorrow of the father during her confession, 
she discovered Theodosius in every par- 
ticular. After having wept with tears of 
ioy, *Itis enough,' says she, 'Theodosius 
IS still in being: I shall live with comfort 
and die in peace. ' 

The letters which the father sent her 
afterwards are yet extant in the nunnery 



where she resided; and are often read to 
the young religious, in order to inspire 
them with eood resolutions and sentiments 
of virtue. It so happened, that after Con- 
stantia had lived about ten years in the 
cloister, a violent fever broke out in the 
place, which swept away great multitudes, 
and among others Theodosius. Upon his 
death-bed he sent his benediction in a very 
moving manner to Constantia, who at that 
time was so far gone in the same fatal dis- 
temper, that she lay delirious. Upon the 
interval which ^nerally precedes death in 
sicknesses of this nature, the abbess, findine 
that the physicians had given her over, tol^ 
her that Theodosius was hist gone before 
her, and that he had sent her his benedic- 
tion in his last moments. Constantia re- 
ceivoi it with pleasure. , 'And now,' says 
she, ' if I do not ask any thing improper, 
let me be buried by Theodosius. My vow 
reaches no farther than the grave; what I 

ask is, I hope, no violation of it' She 

died soon after, and was interred according 
to her request. 

Their tombs are still to be seen, with a 
short Latin inscription over them to the 
following purpose: 

' Here lie the bodies of Father Francis 
and Sister Constance. They were lovdy 
m their lives, and in their deaths they were 
not divided* C. 
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Si forte neoesae est, 

Fingere cinctutis non ezaodita Oethefi*. 
Continget: dabitiirqae licentia aumpta padenter. 

Hor.ArtPotLyr.4A. 

Ifyoa woald unheard of things ezprera. 

Invent new words ; we can indulge a muse, 
Until the license rise to an abuse. Crttck. 

I HAVE often wished that as in our con- 
stitution there are several persons whose 
business it is to watch over our laws, our 
liberties, and commerce, certain men might 
be set apart as superintendents of our lan- 
guage, to hinder any words of a foreign 
coin from passing among us; and in par- 
ticular to prohibit any French phrases trom 
becoming current in this kingdom when 
those of our own stamp are altogether as 
valuable. The present war has so adulte- 
rated our tongue with strange words, that 
it would be impossible for one of our great- 
grandfathers to know what his posterity 
have been doing, were he to read their ex- 
ploits in a modem newspaper. Our war- 
riors are very industrious m propagating 
the French language, at the same time that 
they are so gloriously successful in beating 
down their power. Our soldiers are men 
of strong heads for action, and perform 
such feats as they are not able to express. 
They want words in their own tongue to 
tell us what it is they achieve, and there-, 
fore send us over accounts of their per- 
formances in a jargon of phrases, which 
they learn among their conquered enemies. 
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They ought however to be provided with 
secretaries, and assisted by our foreign mi- 
nisters, to tell their story for them in plain 
English, and to let us know in our mother- 
tongue what it is our brave countrymen are 
about The French would indeed be in the 
right to publish the news of the present war 
in English phrases, and make their cam- 
paigns unintelligible. Their people might 
flatter themselves that things are not so bad 
as tkey really are, were they thus palliated 
witK foreign terms, and thrown into shades 
and obscurity; but the English cannot be 
too clear in tlieir narrative of those actions, 
idiich have raised their country to a higher 
pitch of glory than it ever yet arrived at, 
aad which will be still the more admired 
■ the better they are explained. 

For my part, by that time a sieee is car- 
ried on two or three days, I am altogether 
lost and bewildered in it, and meet with so 
many inexplicable difficulties, that I scarce 
know which side has the better of it, until 
I am informed by the Towei^^ns that the 
place is surrenaered. I do mdeed make 
some allowances for this part of the war; 
fortifications have been foreign inventions, 
and upon that account abounoing in foragn 
terms. But when we have won battles 
which may be described in our own lan- 
guage, why are our pai>ers filled with so 
many unintelligible exploits, and the French 
obliged to lend us a part of their tongue be- 
fore we can know how they are conquered? 
They must be made accessary to their own 
disgrace, as the Britons were formerly so 
artificially wrought in the curtain of the 
Roman tneatre, that they seemed to draw 
it up, in order to give the spectators an op- 
portunity of seeing their own defeat cele- 
Drated upon the stage; for so Mr. Dryden 
has translated that verse in Virgil: 

Purpurea iatexti tollunt auteft Britanni. 

O«orf. iii. 2S. 

Which interwovea Britons leem to raise, 

And show the triumph that their shame disptays. 

The histories of all our former wars are 
transmitted to us in our vernacular idiom, 
to use the phrase of a great modem critic. • 
I do not find in any of our chronicles, that 
Edward the Thiro ever reconnoitred the 
enemy, though he often discovered the pos- 
ture of the French, and as often vanquished 
them in battle. The Black Prince passed 
many a river without the help of pontoons, 
and filled a ditch with faggots as success- 
fiilly as the generals of our times do it with 
fascines. Our commanders lose half their 
praise, and our people half their joy, by 
means of those hard words and dark ex- 
pressions in which our newspapers do so 
much abound. I have seen many a prudent 
citizen, after having read every article, in- 
quire of his next neighbour what news the 
mail had brought 

I remember, in that remarkable year 



• Dr. Eaduid Beatlej. 



when our countiy was ddivefed from the 
greatest fears ana apprehennons, and raisol 
to the greatest height of ^adness it had 
ever felt since it was a nation, I mean the 
year of Blenheim, I had the copy of a letter 
sent m e out of the country, which was writ- 
ten from a young gentleman in the army to 
his father, a man of good estate and plain 
sense. As the letter was very modishly 
chequered with this modem military elo- 
quence, I shall present my reader with a 
copy of it 

* Sir, — ^Upon the junction of the French 
and Bavarian armies they took post behind 
a great morass which they thoueht im- 
practicable. Our general the next day sent 
a party of horse to "reconnoitre" them 
from a little ** hauteur," at about a quarter 
of an hour's distance from the army, who 
returned again to the camp unobserved 
through several "defiles," in one of which 
they met with a party of French that had 
been "marauding," and made them all 

Srisoners at discretion. The day after a 
ram arrived at our camp, with a message 
which he would communicate to none but 
the general; he was followed by a trumpet, 
who they say behaved himself very saucily, 
with a message from the Duke of Bavaria. 
The next momine our army being divided 
into two *• corps, made a movement to- 
wards the enemy. You will hear in the 
public prints how we treated them, with 
the other circumstances of that glorious 
day. I had the G;ood fortune to be in that 
regiment that pusned the " gens d'armes." 
Several French battalions, which some say 
were a " corps de reserve," made a show 
of resistance; but it only proved a " gas- 
conade," for upon our preparing to fill up 
a little ** fosse" in order to attack them, 
they beat the "chamade," and sent us a 
" carte blanche. " Their " commandant," 
with a great many other general officers, 
and troops without number, are made pri- 
soners of^ war, and will, I believe, give you 
a visit in England, the " cartel" not being 
yet settied. Not questioning but these par- 
ticulars will be very welcome to you, I con- 
gratulate you upon them, and am your most 
dutifiil son,' &c 

The father of the young gentieman upon 
the perasal of the letter found it contained 
great news, but could not guess what it was. 
He immediately communicated it to the 
curate of the parish, who upon the reading 
of it, being vexed to see any thing he could 
not understand, fell into a kmd of a passion, 
and told him, that his son had sent him a 
letter that was ndther fish, flesh, nor good 
red-herring. * I wish,* says he, • the cap- 
tain may be " compos mentis," he talks of 
a saucy trampet, and a dram that carries 
messages; then who is this " carte blanche?" 
He must either banter us, or he is out of his 
senses.' The father, who always looked 
upon the curate as- a learned man, began to 
fret inwardly at his soil's usage, and pro- 
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ducing a letter which he had writteti to him 
about three posts before, ' You see here/ 
says he, *when he writes for money he 
knows how to s|>eak intelligibly enough; 
there is no man in England can express 
himself clearer, when he wants a new fur- 
niture for his horse. ' In short the old man 
was so puzzled upon the point, that it might 
have nred ill with his son, had he not seen 
all the prints about three days after filled 
with the same/erms of art, and that Charles 
only writ like other men, L. 
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ftuod nee Jovit ira, nee ifnit. 
Nee poterit fernun, nee edaz abolere Tetoitas. 
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-Wbicb nor dreads the ram 



Of tempesU, fire, or war, or wastinf age. 
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Aristotle tells us that the worid is a 
copy or transcript of those ideas which are 
in the mind of the first Bein^, and that 
tiiose ideas which are in the mmd of man, 
are a transcript of the world. To this we 
may add, that words are the transcript of 
those ideas which are in the mind of man, 
and that writing or printing are the tran- 
script of words. 

As the Supreme Bein^ has expressed, 
and as it were printed his ideas in the crea- 
tion, men express their ideas in books, 
which by this great invention of these latter 
ages may last as long as the sun and moon, 
and perish only in the general wreck of 
nature. Thus Cowley in his poem on the 
Resurrection, mentioning the destruction of 
the universe, has those admirable lines: 

Now all tlie wide extended sky. 

And all th* harmonious worlds on high. 

And Virgil's sacred work shall die. 

There is no other method of fixing those 
thoughts which arise and disappear in the 
mind of man, and transmitting them to the 
last periods of time; no other method of 
giving a permanency to our ideas, and pre- 
serving the knowledge of any particular 
person, when his body is mixed with the 
common mass of matter, and his soul re- 
tired into the world of spirits. Books are 
the legacies that a great genius leaves to 
mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation, as presents to the 
posteritv of those who are yet unborn. 

All otlier arts of perpetuating our ideas 
continue but a short time. Statues can last 
but a few thousands of years, edifices fewer, 
and colours still fewer than edifices. Mi- 
chael Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael, will 
hereafter DC what Phidias, Vitruvius, and 
Apelles are at present, the names of great 
statuaries, architects, and painters, whose 
works are lost The several arts are ex-> 
l>res8ed in mouldering materials. Nature 
sinks under them and is not able to support 
the ideas which are imprest upon it 

The circumftaiu;^ which gives authors 



an advanti^ above all the great masters, 
is this, that they can multiply their origi- 
nals: or rather can make copies of their 
works, to what number they please, which 
shall be as valuable as the originals them- 
selves. This gives a great author something 
like a prospect of eternity, but at the same 
time deprives him of those other advantages 
which artists meet with. The artist finds 
greater returns in profit, as the author in 
fame. What an inestimable price 'v^ould a 
Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero or an Aristotle 
bear, were their works like a statue, a 
building, or a picture, to be confined only 
in one place, and made the property of a 
single person ! 

U writings are thus durable, and may 
pass from age to age throughout the w|w>le 
course of time, how careful should an au- 
thor be of committing any thing to print 
that may corrupt posterity, and poison the 
minds of men with vice and error! Writers 
of great talents, who employ their parts 
in propagating immorality, and seasoning 
vicious sentiments with wit and humour, are 
to be looked upon as the pests of society, 
and the enemies of mankind. They leave 
books behind them (as it is said of those 
who die in distempers which breed an ill- 
will towards their own species) to scatter 
infection and destroy their posterity. They 
act the counterparts of a Confucius or a 
Socrates; and seem to have been sent into 
the world to deprave human nature, and 
sink it mto the condition of brutality. 

I have seen some Roman Catholic authors 
who tell us, that vicious writers continue in 
purgatory so long as the influence of their 
wriUngs continues upon posterity: * for pur- 
gatory,' say they, *is nothing else but a 
cleansing us of our sins, which cannot be 
said to be done away, so long as they con- 
tinue to operate, and corrupt mankind. 
The vicious author,' say they;, 'sins after 
death, and so long as he continues to sin, 
so long must he expect to be punished.* 
Though the Roman Catholic notion of pur- 
gatory be indeed very ridiculous, one can- 
not but think that if the soul after death 
has any knowledge of what passes in this 
world, that of an immoral writer would 
receive much more regret from the sense 
of corrupting, than, satisfaction from the 
thought of pleasing his surviving admirers. 

To take off from the seventy of this 
speculation, I shall conclude this paper 
with a stoiy of an atheistical author, who 
at a time when he lay dangerously fflck, and 
had desired the assistance of a neighbouring 
curate, confessed to him with great con- 
trition, that nothing sat more heavy at his 
heart than the sense of his having seduced 
the age by his writings, and that their evil 
influence was likely to continue even aftei 
his death. The curate upon farther ex- 
amination finding the penitent in the utmost 
agonies df despair, ana being himself a man 
of learning, told him that he hoped his case 
was not so desperate as he apprehendedi 
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since he found that he was so very sensible 
of his fault and so sincerelv repented of it. 
The penitent still urged the evil tendency 
of his book to subvert all religion, and the 
little ground of hope there could be for one 
whose writings would continue to do mis- 
chief when his body was laid in ashes. The 
curate, finding no other way of comforting 
him, told him that he did well in being 
afflicted for the evil design with which he 
published his book; but that he ought to be 
very thankfiil that there was no danger of 
its doing any hurt: that his cause was so 
very bad, and his arguments so weak, that 
he did not apprehend any ill effects of it: in 
short, that he might rest satisfied his book 
could do no more mischief after his death, 
than it had done whilst he was living. To 
which he added, for his farther satis&ction, 
that he did not believe any besides his par- 
ticular friends and acquaintance had ever 
been at the pains of reading it, or that any 
body after his death would ever inquire 
after it The dying man had still so much 
the frailty of an author in him, as to be cut 
to the heart with these consolations; and, 
without answering the good man, asked his 
fri^ds about him (with a peevishness that 
■is natural to a sick person) where they had 
picked up such a blockhead? And whether 
they thought him a proper person to attend 
one in his condition? The curate finding 
that the author did not expect to be dealt 
with as a real and sincere penitent, but as 
a penitent of importance, after a short ad- 
monition witlidrew; not questioning but he 
should be a^ain sent for if the sickness grew 
desperate. The author howe ver recovered, 
and has since written two or three other 
tracts with the same spirit, and, very luckily 
for his poor soul, with the same success.* 

C. 
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Fuit haad i^obilis Argis, 

Qui 86 credebat niiros audire tragsdos, 
In vacuo leius aessor plausorque thcatro ; 
Cstera qui viliE scrvaret munin reclo 
More; bonus sane vicinus, amabilis hoBpes: 
Comis in uxorem ; posset qui ignosccre servis, 
£t signo lew> non insanire lagcnte; 
Posset qui rupem et putcum vitare patentem. 
Hie ubi cognatorum opibiis curiaque refectua, 
Expulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco, 
Et redit ad sese : Pol me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis, ait ; cuj sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error. 

Hor. Lib. 2. Ep. ii. 128. 

IMITATED. 

There lived in Primo Gcorgii (they record) 
A worthy member, no small fool, a lord : 
Who, though the tiouse was up, delighted sate. 
Heard, noted, answered, as in full debate ; 
In All but this, a man of sober life. 
Fond of his friend, and civil to his wife; 
Not quite a madman, though a pasty tell 
And much too wise to walk into a well. 



.T ^J ^" P«^o*>«Wy Mr. John Toland, anther of the 
ife of Milton, whose deistical writings had exposed him 
to the repeated attacks of the Tatler. Tbere appears to 
lie another blow aimed at him in No. S34. - 



Him the damn^ doctor and hla friends immur'd ; 
They bled, they cupped, tliey purg'd, in short, tlkcy 

cur*d ; 
Whereat the gentleman began to stare 

* My friends r he cry'd, ' pox take ye for your carel 
That from a patriot of distinguislied note. 

Have bled and purged me to a simple vote.'— P«p«. 

The unhappy force of an imagination un- 
guided by the check of reason and judgment, 
was the subject of a former speculation. My 
reader may remember that he has seen in 
one of my papers a complaint of an unfor^ 
tunate gentleman, who was imable to con- 
tain himself (when any ordinary matter was 
laid before him,) from adding a few circum- 
stances to enliven plain narrative. That 
correspondent was a person of too warm 
a complexion to be satisfied with things 
merely as they stood in nature, and there- 
fore formed incidents which should have 
happened to have pleased him in the story. 
The same ungovemed fancy which pushed 
that correspondent on, in spite of himself, 
to relate public and notorious falsehoods, 
makes the author of the following letter do 
the same in private; one is a prating, the 
other a silen^ liar. 

There is little pursued in the errors of 
either of these worthies, but mere present 
amusement: but the foUy of him who lets 
his fancy place him in distant scenes un- 
troubled and uninterrupted, is very much' 
preferable to that of him who is ever forcing 
a belief, and defending his untruths with 
new inventions. But I shall hasten to let 
this liar in soliloquy, who calls himself a 
castle-builder, describe himself with the 
same unreservedness as formerljr' appeared 
in my correspondent above-mentioned. If a 
man were to be serious on this subject, he 
might give w^ry grave admonitions to those 
who are following anv thing in this life, on 
which thev think to place their hearts, and 
tell them that they are really castle-builders. 
Fame, gloiy, wealth, honour, have in the 
prospect pleasing illusions; but they who 
come to possess any of them will find they 
are ingredients towards happiness, to be 
regarded only in the second place: and that 
when they are valued in the first degree, 
they are as disappointing as any of the 
phantoms in the following letter. 

•Sept 6, ini. 

• Mr. Spectator,— I am ^ fellow of a 
very odd frame of mind, as ycu will find by 
the sequel; and think myself fool enough 
to deserve a place in )^our paper. I am un- 
happily far g^ne in building, and am one cf 
that species of men who are properly de- 
nominated castle-builders, who scorn to be 
beholden to the earth for a foundation, or 
dig in the bowels of it for materials, but 
erect their structures in the most unstable 
of elements, the air; fancy alone laying the 
line, marking the extent, and shaping the 
modeL It would be difficult to enumerate 
what august palaces and stately porticos 
have grown under my forming imagina- 
tion* or what verdant meadows and shady 
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groves have started into bdng by the pow- 
erful feat of a warm fancy. A castle- 
builder is even just what he pleases, and as 
such I have grasped imarinaiy sceptres, 
and delivered uncontrollable edicts, from a 
throne to which conquered nations yielded 
obeisance. I have made I know not how 
many inroads into France, and ravaged the 
very heart of that kinedom; I have dined 
in the Louvre, and drank champaign at Ver- 
sailles; and I would have you take nodce, I 
am not only able to vanqmsh a people al- 
ready 'cowed' and accustomed to flight, 
but 1 could, Almanzor-like,* drive the Bri- 
tish general from the field, were I less a 
protestant, or had ever been affronted by 
the confederates. There is no art or pro- 
fession, whose most celebrated masters I 
have not eclipsed. Wherever I have af- 
forded my salutarv presence, fevers have 
ceased to bum, ana agues to shake the hu- 
man fabric. When an eloquent fit has been 
upon me, an apt gesture and proper ca- 
dence has animated each sentence, and eaz- 
ing crowds havt found their passions worked 
up into rage, or soothed into a calm. I am 
short, and not very well made; yet upon 
sight of a fine woman, I have stretched into 
a proper stature, and killed with a good air 
and mien. These are the gay phantoms 
that dance before my waking eves, and 
compose my dav-dreams. I should be the 
most contented nappy man alive, were the 
chimerical happiness which springs from 
the paintings of fancy less fleeting and tran- 
sitory. But, alas! it is with grief of mind I 
tell you, the least breath of wind has often 
demolished my magnificent edifices, swept 
away my groves, and left no more trace of 
them than if they had never been. My ex- 
chequer has sunk and vanished by a rap on 
my door, the salutation of a friend has cost 
me a whole continent, and in the same mo- 
ment I have been pulled by the sleeve, my 
crown has fallen from my head. The iU 
consequence of these reveries is inconceiv- 
ably great, seeing the loss of imaginary pos- 
sessions makes impressions of real woe. 
Besides, bad economy is visible and appa- 
rent in builders of invisible mansions. M^ 
tenants' advertisements of ruins and dilapi- 
dations often cast a damp on my spirits, 
even in the instant when the sun, in all its 
splendour, gilds my eastern palaces. Add 
to this the pensive dnidgeir in building, 
and constant grasping aerial trowels, dis- 
tracts and shatters the mind, and the fond 
builder of Babels is often cursed with an in- 
coherent diversity and confusion of thoughts. 
I do not know to whom I can more pro- 
I)erly apply myself for relief from thistan- 
tastical evU, than to yourself; whom I earn- 
estly implore to accommodate me with a 
metnod how to settle m]^ head and cool my 
brain-pan. A dissertation on castie-build- 
ing may not only be serviceable to m3rself. 



* Almanzor is a Ibriooi character in Diydenl Can- 
qneit of Granada. 

32 



but all architects who display their akill in 
the thin element Such a favour would 
oblige me to make my next soliloquy not 
contain the praises of my dear self, but of 
the Spectator, who shaU, by complying 
with this, make me his obliged humble 
servant, VITTIUVIUS.' 

T. 



Na 168.] Wednesday, Sefit. 12, iril. 

Pectat prsceptif format amicia. 

OfT. Lib. 3. Ep. i. 198. 
VonoM the soft bosom with the gentlest art.— iVpr. 

It would be arrogance to neglect the ap- 
plication of my correspondents so far, as not 
sometimes to insert their animadversions 
upon my paper; that of this day shall be 
therefore wholly composed of the hints 
which they have sent me. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^I send you this to 
congratulate your late choice or a subject, 
for treating on which you deserve public 
thanks, I mean that on those licensed ty- 
rants the school-masters. If you can ^s- 
arm them of their rods, you will certainly 
have your old age reverenced by all the 
youne gentiemen of Great Britain who are 
now between seven and seventeen years. 
You may boast that the incomparably wise 
Quintilian and you are of one mind in this 
particular. " &' cui est (says he,) mens tarn 
illiberalis ut objurgatione non corrigatur, 
isetiam adfilagaa, utfiessima quxque man^ 
ci/tia, durabitur;'* i. e. " If any child be of 
so disingenuous a nature, as not to stand cor- 
rected by reproof, he, like tiie very worst of 
slaves, will be hardened even against blows 
themselves." And afterwards, ''Pudetdi^ 
cere in quae firobra nefandi homines isto 
csedendijure abutantur;" i. e. " I blush to 
say how shamefully those wicked men abuse 
the power of correction. " 

« 1 was bred myself, sir, in a very great 
school,* of which the master was a Welch- 
man, but certainly descended from a Span- 
ish family, as plainly appeared from his 
temper as well as his name.f I leave you 
to judge what sort of a school-master a 
Welchman ingrafted on a Spaniard would 
make. So very dreadful had he made him- 
self to me, that although it is above twenty 
years since I felt his heavy hand, yet still 
once a month at least I dream of him, so 
strong an iinpresaon did he make on my 
mind. It is a sip:n he has fully terrified me 
wsJk.ing, who still continues to haunt me 
sleeping. 

* And yet I may say without vanity, that 
the business of tne school was what I did 
without great difficulty; and I was not re- 
markably unlucky; and yet such was the 
master's severity, that once a month, or 
oftener, I suffered as much as would have 



• Eton. 

t Dr. Chartec Roderick, master of Eton-sehool, and 
aftfrwards proroet of King'a-eoU^fa, Cambridfa. 
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satisfied the lav of the land for a petty 
larceny. 

* Many a white and tender hand, which 
the fond mother had pasaonately kissed a 
thousand and a thousand times, have I seen 
whipped until it was covered with blood; 
perhaps for smiling, or for going a yard 
and a naif out of a gate, or for writing an o 
for an A, or an A for an o. These were our 
great faults! Many a brave and noble spirit 
nas been there broken; others have run 
from thence and were never heard of after- 
wards. It is a worthy attempt to undertake 
the cause of distressed youth; and it is a 
noble piece of knight-errantry to enter the 
list gainst so many armed pedagogues. It 
IS pity but we had a set of men, polite in 
their behaviour and method of teaching, 
who should be put into a condition of beine 
above flattering or fearing the parents of 
those they instruct We might then pos- 
siblv see learning become a pleasure, and 
children delighting themselves in that which 
they now abhor for coming upon such hard 
terms to them. What would be still a greater 
happiness arising from the care of such in- 
structors, would be, that we should have 
no more pedants, nor any bred to learning 
who had not ^^ius for it I am, with the 
utmost sincerity, nr, your most affectionate 
humble servant* 

•Richmond, Sept 5, 1711. 
•Mr. Spectator, — I am a boy of four- 
teen vears of age, and have for this last 
year been under the tuition of a doctor of 
divinity, who has taken the school of this 
place under his care.* From the gentle- 
man's great tenderness to me and friend- 
ship to my father, I am very happy in 
learning my book with pleasure. We never 
leave off our diversions any farther than to 
salute him at hours of play when he pleases 
to look on. It is impossible for any of us 
to love our own parents better than we do 
him. He never eives any of us a harsh 
word, and we think it the greatest punish- 
ment in the world when he will not speak 
to any of us. My brother and I are both 
together inditing this letter. He is a year 
older than I am, but is now ready to break 
his heart that the doctor has not taken any 
notice of him these three days. If you 
please to print this he will see it, and we 
nope, taking it for my brother's earnest 
desire to be restored to his favour, he will 
again smile upon him. Your most obedient 
servant, T. S' 

' Mr. Spectator, — ^You have represent- 
ed several sorts of impertinents singly, I 
wisli you would now proceed and describe 
some of them in sets. \% often happens in 
public assemblies, that a party who came 
thither together, or whose impertinences 
are of an equal ptch, act in concert, and 



* Tbif wu Dr. Nicholas Brady, who aniated Tftte in 
the new Tenion of the Faalnui : he died rector of Bieh- 
•ftond aad CUphian, in Suney, lalTM. 



are ao follof tfaemsdves, as to g^ve disturb- 
ance to all that are about them. Some- 
times you have a set of whisperers who lay 
their heads together in order to sacrifice 
every body within their observation; some- 
times a set of laughers that keep up an in- 
sipid mirth in their own comer, and by 
their noise and gestures show they have no 
respect for the rest of the company. You 
frequentiy meet with these sets at the 
opera, the play, the water-works, t and other 
public meetings, where the whole business 
IS to draw off Uie attention of the spectators 
from the entertainment, and to fix it upon 
themselves; and it is to be observed, that 
the impertinence is ever loudest when the 
set happens to be made up of three or four 
females who have got wliat you call a 
woman's man amone them. 

' I am at a loss to luiow from whom peo- 
ple of fortune should learn this behaviour, 
unless it be from the footmen who keep 
thdr places at a new play, and are often 
seen passing away their time in sets at all- 
fours m the face of a full house, and with a 
perfect ^sregard to the people of quality 
ffltting on each ade of them. 

•For preserving therefore the decency 
of public assemblies, methinks it woul& 
be out reasonable that those who disturb 
others sh(xild pay at least a double price 
for their places; or rather women of oirth 
and distinction should be informed, that a 
levity of behaviour in the eyes of people of 
understanding degrades them below their 
meanest attendants; and genUemen should 
know that a fine coat is a livery, when the 
person who wears it discovers no higher 
sense than that of a footman. I am, sir, 
your most humble servant' 

•Bedfordshire, Sept 1, 1711. 
•Mr. Spectator, — I am one of those 
whom every body calls a poacher, and 
sometimes go out to course with a brace of 
greyhounds, a mastiff, and a spaniel or two; 
and when I am weary with coursing, and 
have killed hares enough, go to an ale- 
house to refresh myself. I beg the favour 
of you (as you set up for a reformer) to 
send us word how many dogs you will al- 
low us to go with, how many mil pots of 
ale to drink, and how many hares to kill in 
a day, and you will do a great piece of sei^ 
vice to all tne sportsmen. Be quick, then, 
for the time of coursing is come on. Yours, 
in haste, ISAAC HEDGEDITCH,' 



Na 169.] TTiunday, SefUember 13, irit 

Sic vita erat : flicile omnee perferre ac pati : 
Cum quibus eratcunque una, his aeee oedeie, 
Eorum obieqai itttdiie ; adversus nemini ; 



t Tbb Water- theatre, a fkvoorite amusement of those 
timee, waa invented by one Mr. Winatanley, and ez* 
hibited at the lower end of Piccadilly ; it consisted of 
sea-gods, goddesses, dtc. playing and spotittni^oQt water, 
and flie mingled with water; perfiKiiMd every evemng 
between Ave tad lis. 
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Nunquam pneponens w aliis ; Ita (kcUime 

Sine mvidia inveniu Iftodem 

Tsr. Jtndr. Act i. Sc. 1. 

His manner of life wu this ; to bear with every 
Iradj'B humours ; to comply with the inclinations and 

Knuitt of those he conversed with ; to contradict no- 
dy ; never to assume a saperiority over others. This 
is the ready way to gain applause, witliout exciting 
envy. 

Man is subject to innumerable pains and 
sorrows by the very condition of humanity, 
and yet, as if nature had not sown evils 
enough in life, we are continually adding 
grief to grief, and aggravating the com- 
mon calamity by our cruel treatment of 
one another. Every man's natural weight 
of afflictions is still made more heavy by 
the envy, malice, treachery, or injustice of 
his neighbour. At the same time that the 

* storm beats upon the whole species^ we are 
falling foul upim one another. 

Half the misery of human life might 
be extinguished, would men alleviate the 
general curse they lie under, by mutual 
' offices of compassion, benevolence and hu- 
manity. There is nothing therefore which 
we oueht more to encourage in ourselves 
and otners, than that disposition of mind 
which in our language goes under the title 

* t)f good-nature, and which I shall choose 
for the subject of this day's speculation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in con- 
versation than wit, and gives a cerUdn air 
to the countenance which is more amiable 
than beauty. It shows virtue in the fairest 
light, takes off in some measure from the 
-^::dfifc«nity-of vice, and makes even folly and 
impertinence supportable. 

There is no society or conversation to be 
kept up in the world without good-nature, 
or something which must bear its appear- 
ance, and supply its place. For this reason 
mankind have been torced to invent a kind 
I of ortifir'**^ Kumay^ityj which is what we 
express by the wnrrf gnnH-hr^pHing„ For 
]£ we examine thoroughly the idea of what 
we call so, we shall find it to be nothing 
else but an imitation and mimickry of good- 
nature, or in other terms, affability, com- 
plaisance, and easiness of temper reduced 
into an arL 

These exterior shows and appearances 
of humanitv render a man wonderfully po- 
pular and oeloved, when they are founacd 
upon a real good-nature: but without it 
are like hypocrisy in religion, or a bare 
form of holiness, which when it is discover- 
ed, makes a man more detestable than pro- 
fessed impiety. 

Good-nature is generally bom with us; 
health, prosperity, and kind treatment from 
the world are great cherishers of it where 
they find it; but nothing is capable of forcing 
it up, where it does not grow of itself. It is 
one of the blessings of a happy constitution, 
which education may improve but not pro- 
duce. 

Xenopho n in the life of his imaginary 
pnnce, whom he describes as a pattern for 
real ones, is always celebrating the phi- 



lanthropy or good-nature of his hero, 
which he tells us he brought into the world 
with him, and gives many remarkable in- 
stances of it in ms childhood, as well as in 
all the several parts of his life.* Nay, on 
his death-bed, he describes him as being 

g leased, that while' his soul returned to 
im that made it, his body should incorpo- I 
rate with the great mother of all things, I ^ 
and by that means become beneficial to I 
mankind. For which reason, he ^ves his 
sons a positive order not to enshrme it in 
gold or olver, but to lay it in the earth as 
soon as the life was gone out of it 

An instance of such an overflowing of 
humanity, such an exuberant love to man- 
kind, could not have entered into the imagi- 
nation of a writer, who had not a soul filled 
with great ideas, and a general benevolence 
to mankind. 

In that celebrated passage of Sallust, 
where Cssar and Cato are placed in such 
beautiful but opposite lights, t Cxsar's Cha- 
racter is chiefly made up of good-nature, 
as it showed itself in all its forms towards 
his friends or his enemies, his servants or 
dependants, the guilty or the distressed. 
As for Cato's character, it is rather awfiil 
than amiable. Justice seems most agree- 
able to the nature of God, and mercy to that 
of man. A being who has nothing to par- 
don in himself, may reward every man ac- 
cording to his works; but he whose very 
best actions must be seen with grains of ♦ 
allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 
and forgivmg. For this reason, among all 
the monstrous characters in human natui*e, 
there is none so odious, nor indeed so ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe 
temper in a worthless man. 

This part of good-nature, however, which 
consists in the pardoning and overlooking 
of faults, is to be exercised only in doing 
ourselves justice, and that too in the ordi- 
nary commerce and occurrences of life; for 
in the public administration of justice, - 
mercy to one mav be cruelty to others. * 

It IS grown almost into a maxim, that 

r-natured men are not always men of 
most vrit This observation in my 
opinion, has no foundation in nature. The 
greatest wits I have conversed with are 
men eminent for their humanitv. I take 
therefore this remark to have been occa- 
sioned by two reasons. First, because ill- 
nature among ordinary observers passes for 
wit. A spiteful saying gratifies so many- 
little pas^ons in those who hear it, that it 
generally meets with a good reception. 
The laugh rises upon it, and the man who 
utters it is looked upon as a shrewd sa- 
tirist This may be one reason, why a 
great many pleasant companions appear so 
surprisingly dull, when they have endea- 
voured to l>e merry in print; the public 



• Xenoph. De Cyri Instil, lib. Tiii. cap. yii. 
edit. J. A. Em. 8vo. torn. i. pi 550. 
t StUtttt. Bell. CaUI. e. liv. 
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being more just than private clubs or assem- 
blies, in distinguishing between what is wit, 
and what is ill-nature. 

Another reason why the good-natured 
man may sometimes bring his wit in ques- 
tion, is, perhaps, because he is apt to be 
moved with compassion for those misfor- 
tunes or infirmities, which another would 
turn into ridicule, and by that means 
gwn the reputation of a wit. The ill- 
natured man, though but of equal parts, 
^ves himself a larger field to expatiate 
m; he exposes those failings of human na- 
ture which the other would cast a veil 
over, laughs at vices which the other either 
excuses or conceals, eives utterance to re- 
flections which the otner stifles, falls indif- 
ferently upon friends or enemies, exposes 
the person who has obliged him, and, in 
short, sticks at nothing that may establidi 
his character of a wit It is no wonder, 
therefore, he succeeds in it better than 
the man of humanity, as a person who 
makes use of indirect methods is more 
likely to grow rich than the fair trader. 

L. 



Na iro.] Friday^ Sefitembcr 14, 1711. 

In amore boe omnia iniunt vitia: ii^arie, 

Suspicionep, inimicitiB, inducia, 

Bellum pax ranum Ttr. Sun. Act i. Be. 1. 

In love are all tbeae ills: nifpiciona, quarrela, 
Wrongs, reeoodlementfl, war, and peace again. 



Upon looking over the letters of my fe- 
male correspondents, I find several from 
women compldning of jealous husbands, 
and at the same time protesting their own 
innocence; and desiring my advice on this 
occasion. I shall therefore take this sub- 
ject into my consideration; and the more 
willingly, because I find that the Marquis of 
Halifax, who, in his Advice to a Daughter, 
has instructed a wife how to behave herself 
towards a false, an intemperate, a choleric, 
a sullen, a covetous, or a silly husband, has 
not spoken one word of a jealous husband. 

* Jealousy is that pwn which a man feels 
from the apprehension that he is not equally 
beloved by the person whom he entirely 
loves.* Now because our inward passions 
and inclinations can never make themselves 
visible, it is impossible for a jealous man to 
be thoroughly cured of his suspicions. His 
thoughts hang at best in a state of doubtful- 
ness and uncertainty: and are never capa- 
ble of recdving any satisfaction on the ad- 
vantageous side; so that his inquiries are 
most successful when they discovernothing. 
His pleasure arises from his disappoint- 
ments, and his life is spent in pursuit of a 
secret that destroys his happiness if he 
chance to find it. 

An ardent love is always a strong ingre- 

/dient in this paadon; for the same affection 

which stirs up the jealous man's desires, 

and gives the party beloved so beautiful a 

'^gure in his imagination^ makes him believe 



she kindles the same paaaon in others, and 
appears as amiable to all beholders. And 
as jealousy thus arises from an extraordi- 
nary love, it is of so delicate a nature, that 
it scorns to take up with any thing less than 
an equal return ot love. Not the warmest 
expressions of affection, the softest and most 
tender hypocrisy, are able to give any sa- 
tisfaction, where we are not persuaded that 
the affection is real) and the satisfactiosi 
mutual. For the jealous man wishes him- 
self a kind of deity to the person he loves. 
He would be the only pleasure of her senses, 
the employment oi her thoughts; and is 
angry at eveiy thing she admires or takes 
deTight in besides himself. 

Phxdra*s request to his mistress, upon 
his leaving her tor three days, is inimitably 
b^iutiful and natural: 

Com milite iito pneaens, abaens nt sice: 
Dies noeteaque me ames : me deaideres: 
Me Bomniea: me ezpeetea : de me cog itea : 
Ma sperea: roe te oblectes: meeom tota sis: 
Mens fkt tOM poatremo animus, qoando ego sum tons. 
T^r. JEaik Act L Be 8. 

Be with yon soldier piesetat, as if absent : 

All night and day love me : still long for me : 

Dream, ponder still ' on* me : wish, hope ibr me : 

Delight in me; be all in all with me ; 

Give your whole heart, Ibr mine's aU yoor^s, to me. 

CWSMH. 

The jealous man's disease is of so malig- 
nant a nature, that it converts all it takes into 
its own nourishment A cool behaviour sets 
him on the rack, and is interpreted as an 
instance of aver^qn or indifference; a fond 
one raises his suspicions, and looks too 
much like dissimulation and artifice. If the 
person he loves be cheerful, her thoughts 
must be employed on another; and if sad, 
she is certamly thinking on himself. In 
short, there is no word or gesture so in- 
significant, but it gives him new hints, 
feeds his suspicions, and furnishes him with 
fresh matters of discovery: so that if we 
consider the effects of his paswon, one would 
rather think it proceeded from an invete- 
rate hatred, than an excesave love; for cer- 
tainly none can meet with more disauietude 
and uneasiness than a suspected wife, if we 
except the jealous husband. 

But the great unhappiness of this pasdon 
is, that it naturally tends to alienate the af- 
fection which it is so solicitous to engross; 
and thatior these two reasons, because it 
lays too great a constraint on the words and 
actions (rt the suspected person, and at the 
same time shows you have no honourable 
opinion of her; both of which are strong 
motives to aversion. 

Nor is this the worst effect of jealousy; 
for it i)ften draws after it a more fatal train 
of consequences, and makes the person you 
suspect guilty of the very Crimes you are so 
much afraid of. It is very natural for such 
who are treated ill, and upbraided falsely, 
to find out an intimate friend that will hear 
their complaints, condole their sufferings, 
and endeavour to soothe and assuage their 
secret resentments. Besides, jealousy puts 
a womaiK often in mind of an ill thing that 
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she would not otherwise, perhapn, have 
thought of, and fills her imagination with 
such an unlucky idea, as in time grows 
familiar, excites desire, and loses all the 
shame and horror which mieht at first at- 
tend it. Nor is it a wonder if she, who suf- 
fers wrongfully in a man's opinion of her, 
and has therefore nothing to forfeit in his 
esteem, resolves to give him reason for his 
suspicions, and to enjoy the pleasure of the 
crime, since she must undergo the igno- 
miny. Such, probably, were the consi- 
derations that directed the wise man in his 
advice to husbands: < Be not jealous over 
the wife of thy bosom, and teach her not an 
evil lesson against thyself.** 

And here, among the other torments 
which this passion produces, we may usu- 
ally observe that none are greater mourners 
than jealous men, when the person who 
provoked their jealousy is taken from them. 
Then it is that their love breaks out fu- 
rlousl^r, and throws off all the mixtures of 
suspicion which choked and smothered it 
oefore. The beautiful parts of the cha- 
racter rise uppermost in the jealous hus- 
band's memory, and upbraid him with the 
ill usage of so divine a creature as was once 
in his possession; whilst all the little im- 
perfections, that were before so uneasy to 
him, wear off from his remembrance, and 
show themselves no more. 

We may see by what has been said, that 
jealousy takes the deepest root in men of 
amorous dispositions; and of these we find 
three kinds who are most overrun with it 

The first are those who are conscious to 
themselves of any infirmity, whether it be 
weakness, old age, deformity, imorance, or 
the like. These men are so well acquainted 
with the unamiable part of themselves, 
that they have not the confidence to think 
they are really beloved; and arc so distrust- 
ful of their own merits, that all fondness 
towards them puts them out of countenance, 
and looks like a jest upon their persons. 
They grow suspicious on their first looking 
in a pass, and are stung with jealousy at 
the sight of a wrinkle. A handsome fel- 
low immediately alarms them, and every 
thing that looks young, or gay, turns their 
thoughts upon their wives. 

A second sort of men who are most liable 
to this passion, are those of cunning, wary, 
and distrustful tempers. It is a fault very 
justly found in histories composed by poh- 
ticians, that they leave nothing to chance 
or humour, but are still for deriving every 
action from some plot or contrivance, for 
drawing up a perpetual scheme of causes 
and events, and preserving a constant cor- 
respondence between the camp and the 
council-table. And thus it happens in the 
affairs of love with men of too refined a 
thought They put a construction on a look, 
and find out a design in a smile; they give 
new senses and significations to words and 

• EoclMimiticus, ix. 1. 



actions; and are ever tormenting them- 
selves wiih fandes of their own raising. 
They generally act in a disguise themselves, 
and therefore mistake all outward shows 
and appearances for hypocrisy in others; 
so that I believe no men see less of the 
truth and reality of things, than these great 
refiners upon incidents, who are so won- 
derfully subtile and ovei^wise in their con- 
ceptions. 

rf ow, what these men fancy they know of 
women by reflection, your lewd and vicious 
men believe they have learned by expe- 
rience. They have seen the poor husband 
so misled by tricks and artifices, and in the 
midst of his inquiries so lost and bewildercxi 
in a crooked mtri^e, that they still sus- 
pect an under-plot m every female action; 
and especially where they see any resem- 
blance m the Dehaviour ot two persons, are 
apt to fancy it proceeds from the same de- 
sign in both. These men therefore bear 
hard upon the suspected party, pursue her 
close tiirough all her turnings and wind- 
ings, and are too well acquainted with the 
chase to be flung <^ by any false steps or 
doubles. Besides, their acouaintance and 
conversation has lain wholly among the 
vicious part of woman-kind, and therefore 
it is no wonder they censure all alike, and 
look upon the whole sex as a species of im- 
postors. But if, notwithstanding their pri- 
vate experience, they can eet over these 
prejudices, and entertain a lavouraUe opi- 
nion of some women, yet their own loose 
desires will stir up new suspicions from an- 
other nde, and make them believe all men 
subject to the same inclinations with them- 
selves. 

Whether these or other motives are most 
predominant, we learn from the modem 
histories of America, as well as from our 
own experience in this part of the world, 
that jealousy is no northern passion, but 
rages most in those nations that lie nearest 
the influence of the sun. It is a misfortune 
for a woman to be bom between the tropics; 
for there lie the hottest renons of jealousy, 
which as you come northward cools all 
along with the climate, till you scarce meet 
with any thing like it in the polar circle. 
Our own nation is veiy temperately situated 
in this respect; and if we meet with some 
few, disordered with the violence of this pas- 
sion, they are not the proper growth of 
our country, but are many degrees nearer 
the sun in their constitutions than in their 
cUmate. 

After this frightful account of jealou^, 
and the persons who are most subject to it, 
it will be but fair to show by what means 
the pasaon may be best allayed, and those 
who are possessed with it set at ease. 
Other faults, indeed,are not under the wife's 
Jurisdiction, and should, if possible, escape 
her observation; but jealousy calls upon her 
particularly tor its cure, and deserves all 
her art and application in the attempt 
Bttides, she has tbis for her encourage- 
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ment, that her endeavours -wiJl be always 
pleasing, and that she will still find the af- 
fection of her husband risine towards her in 
proportion as his doubts and suspicions va- 
nish; for> as we have seen all along, there 
is so great a mixture of love and jealousv as 
is well worth the separating. But this shall 
be the subject of another paper. L. 



Na 171.] Saturday, SefitemberlS, 1711. 

CraduU rea amor eat. Ovid, MA. riL 8S6. 

Love ia ft creduloua paaaion. 

Having in my yesterday's paper disco- 
vered the nature of jealousy, and pointed 
out the persons who are most subject to it, 
I must here apply myself to my fair corre- 
spondents, who desire to live well with a 
jealous husband, and to ease his mind of its 
unjust suspicions. 

The first rule I shall propose to be ob- 
served is, that you never seem to dislike in 
another what the jealous man is himself 
guilty of, or to admire any thing in which 
he himself does not excel A jealous man 
is very auick in his applications; he knows 
how to nnd a double edge in an invective, 
and to draw a satire on himself out of a 
anegvric on another. He does not trouble 
imseif to consider the person, but to di- 
rect the character; and is secretly pleased 
or confounded, as he finds more or less of 
himself in it The commendation of an^ 
thing in another stirs up his jealousy, as it 
shows vou have a value for others oesides 
himself; but the commendation i^ that, 
which he himself wants, inflames him more, 
as it shows that, in some respects, you pre- 
fer others before him. Jealousy is admira- 
bly described in this view by Horace in his 
ode to Lydia: 

auum tu, Lydia, Telf^phi 

Cervicem roaeam, et oerea Telephi 
Latidas brachia, ve mcum 

Fervena difficili bile tumet Jecur ; 
Tunc nee mena mihi, nee color 

Oerta aede manet ; humor et in genaa 
Furtim labitur, ai^uena 

Uuam lentia penitua maoerer ifnibua. 

Lib. 1.0d.ziii.L 
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Wben Tetepbua hia youthful charma, 
Hia roay neck and winding arma, 
With endlees rapture you recite. 
And in the pteaaing name delicht ; 
My heart, inflamed by Jealoua hcata, 
With numberleaa reaentmenta beata; 
From my pale cheek the colour fliea, 
And all the man within me diea ; 
By turnamy hidden ariefappeara 
In riaing aigha and falling teara, 
That ahow too well the warm deairea. 
The ailent, alow, conauming Area, 
Which on my inmoet vitala prey, 
And melt my very aoul away. 

The jealous man is not indeed angry if 
you dislike another; but if you find those 
faults, which are to be found in his own 
character, you discover not only your dis- 
like of another, but of himself. In short, he 
is so denrous of ingrosnng all your love, 
that he is grieved at the want of any charm 
which he believes has power to raise it: aad 



if he finds by your censures on others^ that 
he is not so agreeable in your opinion as he 
might be, he naturally concludes you could 
love him better if he had other qualifica- 
tions, and that by consequence your affec- 
tion does not rise so high as he thinks it 
ouf ht If therefore his temper be grave or 
suUen, you must not be too much pleased 
with a jest, or transported with any thing 
that is gay or diverting. If his beauty be 
none of the best, you must be a professed 
admirer of prudence, or any other quality 
he is master of, or at least vain enough to 
think he is. ' 

In the next place, you must be sure to be 
free and open in your conversation with 
him, and to let in hght upon your actions, 
to unravel all your de^ens, and discover 
every secret, however trifling or indifferent* 
A jealous husband has a particular aver- 
sion to winks and whispers, and if he does 
not see to the bottom of every thing, will 
be sure to go beyond it in his fears and 
suspicions, ne will always expect to be 
your chief confident, and where he finds 
himself kept out of a secret, wUl believe 
there is more in it than there should be. 
And here it is of great concern, that you 
preserve the character of your ancerity 
uniform and of a piece; for if he once finds 
a false gloss put upon any single action,, he 
quickly suspects «11 the rest: his working 
imagination immediately take a false hint, 
and runs off with it into several remote 
consequences, till he has proved very in- 
genious in working out his own misery. 

If both these methods fail, the best way 
will be to let him see you are much cast 
down and afflicted for the ill opinion he 
entertains of you, and the disquietudes he 
himself suffers for your sake« There are 
many who take a kind of barbarous plea- 
sure in the jealousy of those who love them, 
that insult over an aching heart, and tri- 
umph in their charms which are able to 
excite so much imeasiness: 

Ardeat ipaa licet, tormentia gaudet amantie. 

Ju9. Sat. vi. 90& 
Though equal pains her peace of mind deatroy, 
A lover'a tonnenta give her apitefUl Joy. 

But these often carry the humour so far, 
till their affected coldness and indifference 
quite kills all the fondness of a lover, and 
are then sure to meet in their turn with all 
the contempt and scorn that is due to so 
insolent a behaviour. On the contrary, it is 
very probable a melancholy, ddectea car- 
riage, the usual effects of injurea innocence, 
\nay soften the jealous husband into pity, 
make him sensible of the wrong he does 
you, and work out of his mind all those 
fears and suspicions that make you both 
unhappy. At least it will have uiis good 
effect, tnat he will keep his jealousy to him- 
self, and repine in private, either' because 
he is sensible it is a weakness, and wiU 
therefore hide it from your knowledge^ or 
because he will be apt to fear some ill effect 
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it may produce in cooliiig yoar love towards 
him, or diverting it to another. 

There is still another secret that can 
never fail, if you can once eet it believed, 
and which is often practisea by women of 
greater cunning than virtue. This is to 
change sdes for a while with the jealous 
man, and to turn his own passion upon him- 
self; to take some occasion of growing jeal* 
ous of him, and to follow the example he 
himself hath set you. This counterfeit jeal- 
ousy will bring him a great deal of plea- 
sure, if he thinks it real; for he knows 
experimentally how much love goes along 
with this passion, and will besides feel 
something like the satisfaction of revenge, 
in seeing jrou undergo all his own tortures. 
But this, mdeed, is an artifice so difficult, 
and at the same time so disingenuous, that 
it ought never to be put in practice but by 
such as have skill enough to cover the de- 
ceit, and innocence to render it excusable. 

I shall conclude this essay with the story 
of Herod and Mariamne, as I have collected 
it out of Josephus;* which may serve almost 
as an example to whatever can be said on 
this subject 

Mariamne had all the charms that beauty, 
birth, wit, and youth could give a woman, 
and Herod all the love that such charms 
are able to raise in a warm and amorous 
disposition. In the midst of this his fond- 
ness for Mariamne, he put her brother to 
death, as he did her father not many years 
after. The barbarity of the action was 
represented to Mark Antony, who imme- 
diately summoned Herod into Egypt, to 
answer for the crime that was there Isdd to 
his charge. Herod attributed the summons 
to Antony's desire of Mariamne, whom 
therefore before his departure, he gave into 
the custody of his uncle Joseph, with pri- 
vate orders to put her to death, tf any such 
violence was offered to himself. This Jo- 
seph was much delighted with Mariamne's 
conversation, and endeavoured with all his 
art and rhetoric, to set out the excess of 
Herod's passion for her; but when he still 
found her cold and incredulous, he incon- 
siderately told her, as a certain instance of 
her lord s affection, the private orders he 
had left behind him, whiwi plmnly showed, 
according to Joseph's interpretation, that 
he could neither Rve nor die without her. 
This barbarous instance of a wUd unrea- 
sonable passion quite put out, for a time, 
those little remains of affection she still had 
for her lord. Her thoughts were so wholly 
taken up with the cruelty of his orders, 
that she could not consider the kindness 
that produced them, and therefore repre- 
sented him in her imagination, rather \mder 
the frightful idea of a muiderer than a 
lover. 

Herod was at length acquitted and dis- 
missed by Mark Antony, when his soul was 



* Antlqaiticf of tte Jews, hook nr.chtpi 3. net. S, S, 
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all in flames for his Mariamne; but before 
tiiieir meeting, he was not a little alarmed 
at the report he had heard of 'his uncle's 
conversation and familiarity with her in his 
absence. This therefore was the first dis- 
course he entertained her with, in which 
she found it no easy matter to oyiet his 
suspicions. But at last he appearea so well 
satisfied of her innocence, that from re- 
proaches and wranglings he fell to tears 
and embraces. Botn of them wept very 
tenderly at their reconciliation, and Herod 
poured out his whole soul to her in the 
warmest protestations of love and constancy; 
when amidst all his sighs and languishings 
she asked him. Whether the private orders 
he left with his uncle Joseph wei^ an in- 
stance of such an inflamed affection? llie 
jealous king was immediately roused at so 
unexpected a question, and concluded his 
uncle must have been too familiar with her, 
before he could have discovered such a 
secret In short, he put his uncle to death, 
and very difficultly prevailed upon himself 
to spare Mariamne. 

After this he was forced on a second 
ioumey into Egypt, when he committed 
his lady to the care of Sohemus, with the 
same private orders he had before given 
his uncle, if any mischief befel himself. In 
the meanwhUe Mariamne so won upon So- 
hemus by her presents and obliging con- 
versation, that she drew all the secret from 
him, with which Herod had intrusted him; 
so that after his return, when he flew to 
her with all the transports of joy and love, 
she received him coldly with sighs and 
tears, and all the marks of indifference and 
aversion. This reception so stirred up his 
indignation, that he had certainly slain her 
with his own hands, had not he feared he 
himself should have become the greatest 
sufferer by it It was not long after this, 
when he had another violent return of love 
upon him: Mariamne was therefore sent 
for to him, whom he endeavoured to soften 
and reconcile with all possible conjugal 
caresses and endearments; but she declined 
his embraces, and answered all his fond- 
ness with bitter invectives for the death of 
her father, and her brother. This beha- 
viour so incensed Herod, that he very 
hardly refrained from striking her; when 
in the heat of their quarrel there came in a 
witness suborned by some of Mariamne's 
enemies, who accused her to the king of a 
design to poison him. Herod was now pre- 
pared to hear any thine in her prejudice, 
and immediately orderea her servant to be 
stretched upon the rack; who in the extre- 
mity of his torture confessed, that his mis- 
tress's aver^on to the king arose from some- 
thing Sohemus had told her; but as for any 
desien of poisoning, he utterly disowned 
the least knowledge of it This confession 
quickly proved fatal to Sohemus, who now 
lay under the same suspicions and sentence 
that Joseph had before him, on the like 
occasioii Nor would Herod rest here; bat 
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accused her with great vehemence of a de- 
sign upon his life, and, by his authority with 
the judges, had her publiclv condenuied 
and executed. Herod soon after her death 
grew melancholy and dejected, retiring 
from the public administration of affsurs 
into a solitary forest, and there abandoning 
himself to all the black consideradons, 
which naturally arise from a passion made 
up of love, remorse, pity, and despair. He 
used to rave for his Mariamne, and to call 
upon her in his distracted fits; and m all 

Srobability would soon have followed her, 
ad not his thoughts been seasonably called 
off from so sad an object by public storms, 
which at that time very nearly threatened 
him. L. 
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"Son Bolom acientia, qua est remou a Jnstitia, calli- 
ditati potiuB quam vapientia est aiipellanda; Teram 
etiam animus paratos ad periealum, si sua cu)iiditate, 
non iitilitata conununi, impeHitur, audacia polios no- 
men bateat, qaam fortitudinis 

Piste apad T>iB. 

As knowledi^, without Justice, oa^ht to be called cun- 
nine, rather than wisdom; so a mind prepared to meet 
danfer, if excited by its own eagerness, and not tbe 
public cood, deserves tbe name of aodacity, ratber than 
that of forUtude. 

There can be no greater injury to human 
society than that gcwd talents amone men 
should be held honourable to those who are 
endowed with them, without any regard 
how they are applied. The gifts of nature 
and accomplishments of art are valuable 
but as they are exerted in the interests of 
virtue, or governed by the rules of honour. 
We ought to abstract our minds from the 
observation of anv excellence in those we 
converse with,- till we have taken some 
notice or received some good information 
of the dispoffltion of their minds; otherwise 
the beauty of their persons, or the charms 
of their wit, may make us fond of those 
whom our reason and judgment will tell us 
we ought to abhor. 

When we suffer ourselves to be thus car- 
ried away by mere beauty, or mere wit, 
Omniamante, with all her vice, will bear 
away as much of our good- will as the most 
innocent virgin, or discreet matron; and 
there cannot be a more abject slavery in 
this world, than to dote upon what we 
think we ou^ht to condemn. Yet this must 
be our condition in all the parts of life, if 
we suffer ourselves to approve any thing 
but what tends to the promotion of what is 
good and honourable. If we would take 
true pains with ourselves to con»der all 
things by the light of reason and justice, 
though a man were in the height of youth 
and amorous inclinations, he would look 
upon a coquette with the same contempt, or 
indifference, as he would upon a coxcomb. 
The wanton carriage in a woman would 
disappoint her of the admiration which she 
aims at; and the vain dress or discourse of 
a man would destroy the comeliness of his 



shape, or goodness of hia understanding. I 
say the eoodness of his understanding, for 
it is no less common to see men of sense 
commence coxcombs, than beautiful women 
become immodest When this happens in 
either, the favour we are naturally inclined 
to g^ve to the good qualities they Kave from 
nature should abate in proportion. But 
however just it is to measure the value of 
men by the application of their talents, and 
not by the eminence of those oualities, ab- 
stracted from their use: I say, nowever just 
such a way of jud^ng is, in all ages as well 
as this, the contrary has prevailed upon the 
generality of mankind. How many lewd 
devices have been preserved from one age 
to another, which' had perished as soon as 
they were made, if psunters and sculptors 
had been esteemed as much for the pur- 
pose, as the execution of their designs? 
Modest and well-governed imaginations 
have by this means lost the representation 
of ten thousand charming portraitures, filled 
with images of innate truth, generous zeal, 
courageous faith, and tender humanity; in- 
stead of which, satyrs, fiiries, and monsters, 
are recommended by those arts to a shame- 
ful eternity. 

The unjust application of laudable talents 
is tolerated in the general opinion of men, 
not only in such cases as are here mention- 
ed, but iJso in matters which concern ordi- 
nary life. If a lawyer were to be esteemed 
only as he uses his parts in contending for 
justice, and were immediately despicable 
when he appeared in a cause which he could 
not but know was an imjust one, how honour- 
able would his character be? And how ho- 
nourable is it in such among us, who follow 
the profession no otherwise, than as labour- 
ing to protect the injured, to subdue the 
oppressor, to imprison the careless debtor, 
and do right to tne painful artificer? But 
many of this excellent character are over- 
looked by the greater number; who affect 
covering a weak place in a client's title, di- 
verting the course of an inquiry, or finding 
a skilful refuge to palliate a falsehood; yet 
it is still called eloquence in the latter, 
thoi^^h thus unjustiy employed: but resolu- 
tion in an assassin is according to reason 
auite as laudable as knowledge and wis- 
om exercised in the defence of an ill 
cause. 

Were the intention steadfastly consider- 
ed, as the measure of approbation, all false- 
hood would soon be out of countenance; and 
an address in impoang upon mankind, would 
be as contemptible in one state of life as an- 
other. A couple of courtiers making pro- 
fesaons of esteem, would make the same 
figure after breach of promise, as two 
knights of the post convicted of perjury. 
But conversation is fallen so low in point of 
morality, that, as they say in a bargain, 
*let the buyer look to it;* so in friendship 
he is tiie man in danger who is most apt to 
believe. He is the more likely to snfier 
in the commerce, who begins with the 
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obli^tioii of bdng the more ready to enter 
into it. 

But those men only are truly great, who 
place their ambition rather in acquiring to 
themselves the conscience of worthy enter- 
prises, than in the prospect of glory which 
attends them. These exalted spirits would 
rather be secretly the authors of events 
which are serviceable to mankind, than, 
without being such, to have the public fame 
of it Where, therefore, an cmment merit 
is robbed by artifice or detraction, it does 
but increase by such endeavours of its ene- 
mies. The impotent pains which are taken 
to sully it, or diffuse it among[ a crowd to 
the injury of a single person, will naturallv 
produce the contrary effect; the fire will 
Dlaze out, and bum up all that attempt to 
smother what they cannot extinguish. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep 
the possession of true glory, which is, to 
hear the opposers of it with patience, and 
preserve the virtue by which it was ac- 
quired. When a man is thoroughly ijer- 
suaded that he ought neither to admire, 
wish for, or pursue any thing but what b 
exactly his duty, it is not in the power of 
seasons, persons, or accidents, to diminish 
his value. He only is a great man who can 
iiej;lect the applause of the multitude, and 
emoy himseu independent of its favour. 
This is indeed an arduous task: but it should 
comfort a elorioos spirit that it is the highest 
step to which human nature can arrive. 
Triumph, applause, acclamation, are dear 
to Uie mind oi man; but* it is still a more 
exquiate delight to say to yourself, you 
have done well, than to near the whole hu- 
man race pronounce you glorious, except 
you yourseu can join with them in your own 
reflections. A mind thus enual and uni- 
form, may be deserted by little fashionable 
admirers and followers, but will ever be 
had in reverence bv souls like itself. The 
branches of the oak endure all the seasons 
of the year, though its leaves fall off* in 
autumn; and these too will be restored with 
the retUTning spring. T. 
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Remove fera monstra, tusque 

Saxiflcos vttltut, qiueeonque ea, tolle MednaaB. 

Otidj Jkt. T. ns. 
Hence with ttaoae monstrous ftatnrea, and, 01 spare 
That Gorgon's lock, and petrifyinf stare.— P. 

In a late paper I mentioned the project 
of an ingenious author for the erecting of 
•everal handicraft prizes to be contended 
for by our British artisans, and the influ- 
ence they might have towards the im- 
provement of our several manufactures. I 
nave since that been very much surprised 
by the following advertisement, which I 
find in the Post-boy of the 11th mstant, and 
i^in repeated in the Post-boy of the 15th. 

« On the 9th of OctBber next will be run 
for upoo ColethiU-heath in Warwickshire* 
33 



a plate of ^x guhieas' value, three heata, 
by any horse, mare, or gelding, that hath 
not won above the value of 5/. the winning 
horse to be sold for 10/. to carry 10 stone 
weight, if 14 hands hieh; if above or under 
to carry or be allowed weight for inches, 
and to be entered Friday Uie 15th, at the 
Swan in Coleshill, before nx in the evenr 
ing. Also a plate of less value to be run for 
by asses. The same day a gold ring to be 
grinned for by men. ' 

The first of these diversions that is to be 
exhibited by the 10/. race-horses may pro- 
bably have its use; but the two last, in 
which the asses and men are concerned, 
seem to me altogether extraor^nary and 
unaccountable. Why they should keep 
running asses at Coleshill, or how making 
mouths turn to account in Warwickshire, 
more than in any other parts of England, I 
cannot comprehend. I have looked over 
all the Olympic games, and do not find any 
thing in tnem like an ass-race, or a matcii 
at grinning. However it be, I am informed 
that several asses are now kept in body* 
clothes, and sweated every momine upon 
the heath; and that all the country-fellows 
within ten mUes of the Swan, grin an hour 
or two in their glasses every momine, in 
order to qualify themselves for the 9th of 
October. The prize which is proposed to 
be grinned for, has raised such an ambition 
among the common people of out-grinning 
one another, that many very discemine 
persons are afraid it should spoil most of 
the faces in the county; and that a Wai> 
wickshire man will be known by his grin, 
as Roman Catholics imagine a Kentish man 
is by his tail. The fspld naf which is made 
the prize of deformity, is just the reverse 
of the ^Iden apple that was formerly made 
the prize of beauty, and should carry for 
its poesy the old motto inverted: 
*Detiir tetrlorL* 

Or, to accommodate It to the capacity of 
the combatants. 

The ftigbtflill<st griniwr 
Be tbs winner. 

In the meanwhile I would advise a Dutch 
painter to be present at this great contro- 
versy of foces, in order to make a collection 
of the most remarkable grins that shall be 
there exhibited. 

I must not here omit an account which I 
lately received of one of these grinnitag- 
matches from a gentleman, who, upon 
reading the above-mentioned advertise- 
ment, entertained a coffee-house with Uie 
foUowing narrative: Upon the taking of 
Namure, amidst other public rejdcmn 
made on that occasion, there was a gold 
ring given by a whig justice df peace to be 
grinned for. The first competitor that en- 
tered the lists, was a black swarthy French- 
man, who accidentally passed that way, 
and being a man natnatly of a withered 
look, and hard features, promiaed himidf 
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{ success. He was placed upon a table 

«i the great point of view, and looking upon 
the onnpany, like Milton's Death, 

* GriniiM horribTy a ghMtly mile—* 

His muscles were so drawn togetiier on 
each ade of his fiEu:e, that he showM twenty 
teeth at a grin, and put the country in some 
pain, lest a fbrdgner should carry away the 
honour of the day; but upon a further trial 
they found he was master only of the merry 
grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a 
malecontent in those days, and a ereat mas- 
ter in the whole art of grinning, but parti- 
cularly excelled in the angiy grin. He <Ud 
his part so well, that he is said to have 
made half a dozen women miscarry; but 
the justice being apprized by one who stood 
near him, that the fellow who grinned in 
his face was a Jacobite, and being unwilling 
that a disaffected person should win the 
gold ring, and be looked upon as the best 
grinner in the country, he ordered the oaths 
to be tendered unto him upon his (Quitting 
the table, which the grinner refusmg he 
was set afflde as an unqualified person. 
There were several other grotesoue figures 
that presented themselves, which it wpuTd 
be too tedious to describe. I must not how- 
ever omit a ploughman who lived in the 
farther part of the country, and being very 
luckv in a pair of lone lantern-jaws, wrung 
his mce into such a hideous grimace, that 
every feature of it appeared under a differ- 
ent oistortion. The whole company stood 
astonished at such a complicated grm, and 
were ready to assign the prize to him, had 
it not been proved by one o( his anti^nists, 
► that he had practised with verjuice for some 
days before, and had a crab found upon him 
at the very time of ^nning; upon which 
the best judges of grinning declared it as 
their opinion, that he was not to be looked 
upon as a fair grinner, and therefore or- 
dered him to be set aside as a cheat 

The prize it seems at length fell upon a 
cobbler, Giles Gorgon by name, who pro- 
duced several new grins of his own inven- 
tion, having been used to cut faces for many 
years togeOier over his last At the very 
first grin he cast every human feature out 
of his cQontenance, at the second he be- 
came the face of a spout, at the third a 
baboon, at the fourth a head of a bass-viol, 
and at ttie fifth a pair of nut-crackers. The 
whole assemMy wondered at his accom- 
plishments, and bestowed the ring on him 
unanimously; but, what he esteemed more 
than all the rest, a country wench, whom 
he had wooed in vabi for above five years 
before, was so diarmed with his grins, and 
the applauses which he received on all 
ndes, that she married him the week fol- 
lowing, and to this day wears the prise upon 
her finger, the cobbler having made use of 
it as his weddings ring. 

This paper might pertiaps seem very im- 
pertinent, if it grew serioiis.in the conclup 



sion. I would nevertheless leave to the 
consideration of those who are the patrons 
of this monstrous trial of skill, whether or 
no they are not ^;uilty, in some measure, of 
an affront to their species, in treating after 
this manner the ' human £ace divine,' and * 
turning that part of us, which has so great 
an image impressed upKxi it, into the image 
of a inonkey; whether the raising such 
slUy competitions among the ignorant, pro- 
posing prizes for such useless accompush- 
menti^ tolling the common people's heads 
with such senseless ambitions, and inspiring 
them with such absurd ideas of superiority 
and pre-eminence, has not in it something 
immoral as well as ridiculous. L. * 
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Hme memini et Tietam friutrm eontendere TbyTU. 
Firg. Ed. vii. OOl 

The whole debate in men'ry I retoio, 

WheA Thyrsia aigoed wannly, but in ▼nin.^P. 

There 'is scarce any thing nwre com- 
mon than animosities between parties that 
cannot subsist but by their agreementr ttam 
was weU represented in the sedition of tine 
members ot the human body in the old 
Roman fiible.* It is often the case of lesser 
confederate states agunst a superior power, 
which are hardly held together, though 
their unanimity is necessary for their com* 
men safety; and this is always the case of 
the landed and trading interests of Great 
Britain; the trader is fed by the product of 
the land, and the landed man cannot be 
clothed but by the skill of the trader: and 
yet those interests are ever jarring. 

We had last winter an mstance of this 
at our dub, in Sir Roger de Coverley and 
Sir Andrew Freeport, between whom there 
is generally a constant, though friendly op- 
position of opinions* It happened tiiat one 
of tiie company, in an historical discourse, 
was observing, tiiat Carthaginian fiuth was 
a proverbial phrase to intimate breach of 
leagues. Sir Roger said it could hardly be 
otherwise: that the Carthaginians were the 
greatest tradevs in the world; and as gain 
IS the chief end of such a people, they never 
pursue any other: the means to it are never 
regarded; they will, if it comes eadly, get 
money honestly; but if not, they will not 
scruple to attain it by frauds or cozen^;er 
and indeed, what is the whdc business of 
the trader's account, but to overreach him 
who trusts to his memory? But were not 
that so, what caa there great and noble be 
expected from him whose attention is ever 
fixed upon balancing his books, and watch- 
ing over his expences? And at best let 
ftiigality and parsimony be the virtues of 
the merchant, how much is his punctual 
dealing bdow a gentieman's charity to the 
poor, or hospitality among his neignbours^ 

Captain Sentry observedSir Andrew very 
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diligent in hearing Sir Roger, and had a 
mind to turn the diseonrse, by taking notice 
in general, from the highest to the lowest 
parts of human society, there was a secret, 
though unjus^ way among menj of indulging 
the seeds of ill-nature and envy, by com- 
paring their own state of life to that of an- 
other, and grud^ng the approach of- their 
neighbour to their own happiness; and on 
the other side, he, who is the less at his ease, 
repines at the other, who he thinks has un- 
justly the advantage over him. Thus the 
civil and military hsts look upon each other 
with much ill*nature; the soldier repines 
at the courtier's power, and the courtier 
rallies the soldier^ honour; or, to come to 
lower instances, the private men in the 
horse and foot of an army, the carmen and 
coachmen in the city streets, mutually look 
upon each other with ill-will, when they 
are in competition for quarters, or the way 
in their respective motions. 

*It is very well, good captain,' inter- 
rupted Sir Andrew: * you may attempt to 
turn the discourse if you think lit; but I 
must however have a word or two with Sir 
Roger, who, I see, thinks he has paid me 
off, and been very severe upon the meiv 
chant I shall not,' continued he, <at this 
time remind Sir Roger of the great and 
noble monuments of charity and public 
spirit, which have been erected by mer- 
chants since the reformation, but at present 
content myself with what he allows us, par- 
simony and frugality. If it were consistent 
with the quality of so ancient a baronet as 
Sir Roger, to keep an account, or measure 
thines Dy the most infallible way, that of 
numoers, he would prefer our parsimony 
to his ho6i)itality. If to drink so many 
hogsheads is to be hospitable, we do not 
contend for the fame of that virtue; but it 
would be worth while to consider, whether 
so many artificers at work ten days together 
by my appointment, or so many peasants 
made merry on Sir Roger's charge, are the 
men more obliged? I believe the families 
of the artificers will thank me more than 
the household of the peasants shall Sir 
Roger. Sir Roger gives to his men, but I 
X)lace mine above the necessity or obliga- 
tion of my bounty. I am in very little pain 
lor the Roman proverb upon the Carthagi- 
nian traders; the Romans were their pro- 
fessed enemies: I am only sorry no Cartha- 
ginian histories have come to our hands: 
we might have been taught perhaps by 
them some proverbs a^amst the Roman 
generosity, in fighting for, and bestowing 
other people's goods. But once Sir Roger 
has taken occasion, from an old proverb, 
to be out of humour with merchants, it 
should be no offence to offer one not ouste 
so old, in their defence. When a man nap- 
pens to break in HoUand, they say of him 
that << he has not kept true accounts." This 
phrase, perhaps, among us, would appear 
a soft or humourous way of speaking, but 
Withthatexact nation it bears the highest 



reproach. For a man to oe mistaken in 
the calculation of his expense, in his ability 
to answer future demands, or to be imper- 
tinently sanguine in putting; his credit to 
too mat adventure, are all instances of as 
much infamy, as with gayer nations to be 
failing in courage, or common honesty. 

' Numbers are so much the measure of 
every thing that is valuable, that it is not 
possible to demonstrate the success of any 
action, or the prudence of any undertak- 
ing, without them. I say this in answer 
to what Sir Roger is pleased to say, *' that 
little that is truly noble can be expected 
from one who is ever poring on his cash- 
book, or balancing his accounts. " When I 
have my returns from abroad, I can tell to 
a shilling, by the help of numbers, the profit 
or loss by my adventure; but I ought also 
to be able to show that I had reason for 
making it, either from my own experience 
or that of other people, or from a reason- 
able presumption that my returns will be 
sufficient to answer my expense and hazard; 
and this is never to be done without the 
skill of numbers. For instance, if I am to 
trade to Turkey, I ought beforehand to 
know the demand of our manufactures 
there, as well as of their silks in England, 
and the customary prices that are eiven 
for both in each country. I ought to have 
a clear knowledge of these matters before- 
hand, that I may presume upon sufficient 
returns to answer the charge of the cargo 
I have fitted out, the freight and assurance 
out and home, the customs to the queen, 
and the interest df my own money, and be- 
sides all these expenses a reasonable profit 
to myself. Now what is there of scandal in 
this skill? What has the merchant done, 
that he should be so littl&in the good graces 
of Sir Roger? He throws down no man's 
inclosures, and tramples upon no man's 
com; he takes nothing from the industrious 
labourer; he pays the poor man for his 
work; he communicates his profit with 
mankind; by the preparation of his cargo^ 
and the manufacture of his returns, ne 
furnishes employment and subastence to 
greater numbers than the richest noble- 
man; and even the nobleman is obliged to 
him for findine out foreign markets tor the 
produce of his estate, and for making a 
great addition to his rents: and yet it is cer- 
tun that none of all these things could be 
done by him without the exercise of his 
skill in numbers. 

* This is the economy of the merchant, 
and the conduct of the gentleman must be 
the same, miless by scorning to be the 
steward, he resolves the steward shall be 
the gentleman. The gentleman, no more 
than the merchant, is able, without the 
help of numbers, to account for the success 
of any action, or the prudence of an^ ad- 
venture. If, for instance, the chase is his 
whole adventure, his only returns must be 
the stag's horns in the great hall, and the 
fox's nose agon the ttaUe door. Without 
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doobt Sir Roger loiows the full value of 
these returns: and if beforehand he had 
computed the charges of the chase, a ^n- 
tleman of his discretion would certainly 
have hanged up all his dogs: he would 
never have brought back so many fine 
horses to the kennel; he would never have 
gone 80 often, like a blast, over fields of 
com. If such too had been the conduct 
of all his ancestors, he might truly have 
boasted at this day, that the antiquity of 
his ^Etmily had never been sullied by a trade; 
a merchant had never been permitted with 
his irholt estate to purchase a room for his 
picture in the gallery of the Coverleys, or to 
claim his descent from the maid of honour. 
Bot it is verj; happy for Sir Roger that the 
merchant paid so dear for his ambition. It 
is the mistortune of many other gentlemen 
to turn out of the seats oiF their ancestors, 
to make wayfor such new masters as have 
been more exact in their accounts than 
themselves; and certwnly he deserves the 
estate a great deal better who has got it 
by his inuastry. than he who has lost it by 
his negligence. T. 
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Froziaftiii a teetif ignft ddfenditor agvs.— - 

OvML Rnm. Am. ▼. 681 
To nve ywa honmfnm. aeifhb'riiif fire it bnd. 

I SHALL this day entertain tny readers 
"mth two or three letters I have received 
from my correspondents: the first discovers 
to me a species of females which have 
hitherto escaped my notice, and is as fol- 
lows: 

• Mr. Spectator,— I am a young gen- 
tleman of a competent fortune, and a sroffi- 
cient taste of leatning, to spend five or six 
hours every day very agreeablv amone my 
books. That I mi^hthav&notmng to divert 
me from my studies, and to avoid the noise 
of coaches and chairmen, I have taken 
lodgines JUQ a very narrow street, not far 
from Whitehall; but it is ray misfortune to 
be so posted, that my lodgings are directly 
opposite to those of a Jezebel You are to 
know, sir, that a Jesebel (so called by the 
neighbourhood from displaying her pemi- 
dous charms at her window,) appears con- 
stantly dressed at her sash, and has a thou- 
sand fittle tricks and fooleries to attract the 
ey^ of all the idle young fellows in the 
neighbourhood. I have seen more than six 
persons at once from their several windows 
observing the Jezebel I am now complain- 
ing ofl 1 at first looked on her my sell with 
the highest contempt, oould divert mysdf 
with her adrs for half an hour, and after- 
wards take up my Plutarch with great 
tranqmllity of mina; but was a little vexed 
to find that in less than a month she had 
considerably stolen upon my time, so that 
I resolved to look at her no moK. But the 
lesebd, who, as I suppose, might think it 
ft di mim i t ioii to her honour, to have- the 



number of her gamers lessened, resolved 
not to part with me so, and b^^ to play 
so many new tricks at her window, that it 
was impossible for me to fori>ear observing 
her. I verily believe she put herself to the 
expense of a new wax baby on purpose to 
plaeue me; she used to dandle and play 
with this figure as impertinently as if it had 
beeii a real chfld: sometimes sne would let 
fall a glove or a pin-cushion in the street, 
and shut or open her casement three or 
four times in a minute* When I had al- 
most weaned myself from this,, she came 
in shift-sleeves, and dressed at the win* 
dow. ^ I had no way left but to let dovoi my 
curtains, which I submitted to, thoueh it 
considerably darkened my room, and waa 

g leased to think that I had at last got the 
etter of her; but was surprised the next 
morning to hear her talking out of her 
window quite across the street, with an* 
other woman that lodges over me. I am 
ance informed that she made her a visit, 
and got acquainted with her within three 
hours after the fall of my window-curtains*^ 
' Sir, I am plagued every moment in the 
day, one way or other, in my o/m chambers; 
and the Jezebel has the satisfaction to know, 
that though I am not looking at her,. I am 
listening to her impertinent dialogues, that 
pass over my heao. I would immediately 
change my lodgings, but that I think it 
might looK like a plain confession that I 
am conquered; and besides tins, I am told 
that most quarters of the town are infested 
with these creatures. If they are so, I am 
sure it is such an abuse as a lover of learn- 
ing and silence ought to take notice of. 

* I am, sir, yours, 6cc.' 

I am afraid, by some lines in this letter, 
that my youn^ student is touched with a 
distemper which he hardly seems to dream 
of, ana is too far gone in it to receive ad- 
vice. However, 1 shall animadvert in due 
time on the abuse which he mentions, hav- 
ing myself observed a nest of Jezebels near 
the Temple, who make it their diveraon 
to draw up the eyes of young Templars; 
ti^at at t^e same time they may see them 
stumble in an unlucky gutter which runs 
under the window. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^I have lately read 
the conclusion of your forty-seventh specu- 
lation upon butts with great pleasure, and 
have ever since been thorougnly persuaded 
that one of those gentlemen is extremely 
necessary to enliven conversation. I haa 
an entertainment last week upon the water, 
for a lady to whom I make my addresses, 
with several of our friends of both sexes. 
To divert the cconpany in general, and to 
show my mistress m particular my genius 
for nullery, I took one of the most cele- 
brated butts in town along with me. Itia 
with the utmost shame and confusion that 
I must acquaint you with the sequel of my 
adventure. As soon as we were got into 
the boat, I played a sentence or two at my 
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Dutt which I thou^t rcry imart, when my 
ill genmsy who i verily believe inspired 
him purely for my destruction, suggested 
to him such a veply, as got all the laughter 
on his side. I was dashd at so unexpected 
a turn; which the butt perceiving, resolved 
not to let me recover myself, and pursuing 
his victory, rallied and tossed me in a most 
'Unmerciful and barbarous manner until we 
came to Chelsea. I had some small success 
while we were eating cheese-cakes; but 
coming home, he renewed his attacks with 
hb foraier good fortune, and equal diver- 
sion to the whole company. In short, sir, 
I must ingenuously own mat I never was 
so handled in all my life: and to complete 
my misfortune, I am since told that the 
butt, flushed with his late victory, has 
made a visit or two to the dear obiect of 
my Jinshes, so that I am at once in danger 
of losing all my pretensions to wit, and 
my mistress into the bargain. This, sir, 
is a true account of my present troubles, 
which you are the more obliged to assist 
me in, as you were vourself in a great 
measure the cause of them, by recom- 
mending to uf an instrument, and not in- 
structing US at the same time how to play 
upon it 

* I have been thinking whether it might 
not be highly convenient, that all butts 
should wear an inscription affixed to some 
part of their bodies, showine on which side 
they are to be come at, and that if any of 
them are persons of unequal tempers, there 
should be some method taken to Inform the 
worid at what time it is safe to attack them* 
and when yon had best let them alone. 
But, submitting these matters to your more 
serious consideration, I am, sir, yours, &c' 

I have indeed, seen and heard of several 
young gentiemen under the same misfor- 
tune witii my present correspondent The 
best rule I can lay down for them to avcnd 
the like calamities for the future, is tho- 
roup;hly to consider, not only ''Whether 
their companions are weak,^ but ''Whe- 
ther themselves are wits.'* 

The followine letter comes to me from 
Exeter, and bem^ credibly informed that 
what it contains is matter of fact, I shall 
give it my reader as it was sent to me. 

'Exeter, Sept n 
•Mr. Spectator, — ^Yow were pleased in 
a late speculation to take notice of the in- 
convenience we lie under in the country, in 
not being able to keep pace with the 
'foshion. But there is another misfor- 
tune which we are siAHect to, and is no 
less grievous than the former, which has 
hitherto escaped your observation. I mean 
ihe having things palmed upon us for Lon- 
don fashions, which were never <mce heard 
of there. 

• A lady of this place had some time since 
a box of the newest ribands sent down by 
the coach. Whether it was her own ma- 

.lidous invention, or tiie wantonness of a 



London milfiner, I am not abl^ to ihform 
you; but among the rest, there was one 
cherry-colQiirea riband, ccxiststing of about 
half a dosen yards, made up in the figure 
of a small head-dress. The aforeBaid lady 
had the assurance to affirm amidst a circle 
of female inquisitors, who were present at 
the opening of the box, that this was the 
newest fisisluon worn at court Accordingly 
the next Sunday, we had several femaie& 
who came to church with their heau 
dressed whoUy in ribands, and looked like 
so many vlctmis ready to be sacrificed. 
This is «till a reigiung mode among us. 
At the same time we have a set of gentle* 
men who take the liberty to appear in «n 
public places without any buttons to their 
coats, which they supply with several little 
silver hasps, though our freshest advices 
from London make no mention of any such 
fashion; and we are something shy of af- 
fording matter to the buttonnnakers for a 
second petition. 

< What I would humbly propose to the 
public is, that there may be a society 
erected in London, to consist of the most 
skilful persons of both sexes, for the in- 
spection of modes and fashions; and that 
hereaiter no person or persons shall pre- 
sume to appear singulsuiy haluted in any 
part of the country, without a testimonial 
from the aforesaid sociedr, that their dress 
is answerable to the mode at London. By 
this means, sar, we shall know a little 
whereabout we arc. 

' If you could bring this matter to bear, 
you would very much oblige great numbers 
of your country friends, and among the rest, 
your very humble servant 

X 'JACK MODISH.* 
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A Uttte, pntt7, wittf, dMinlaff iht ! 

There are in the followmg letter* mat- 
ters, which I, a bachelor, cannot be sup^. 
posed to be acquainted with: therefore 
shall not pretena to explain upon it until 
farther conaderation, but leave the author 
of the episde to express his condition his 
own way. 

'Mr. Sfectatoh,— I do not deny but 
you appear in many of your papers to un- 
derstand human life pretty well; but there 
are very many things which you cannot 
possibly have a true notion of, m a single 
Hfe; these are such as respect the married 
state; otherwise I cannot account for your 
having overlooked a very good sort of peo- 
ple, i^ich are commonly called in scorn 
" the Hen-peckt " You are to understand 
that I am one of those innocent mortals 
who suffer derision under that word, for 
being govemed by the best of wives. It 
woi£l be worth ycur coonderitkn to entflr 
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into the nature of affection itself, and tell 
us according to your philosophy, why it is 
that our dears should do what they will 
with us, shall be froward, ill-natured, as- 
suming, sometimes whine, at others, rail, 
then swoon awav, then come to life, ha^e 
the use of speech to the greatest fluency 
imaginable, and then sink away again, and 
all because they fear we do not love them 
enough; that is, the poor things love us iso 
heartily, that they cannot think it possible 
we shfMild be able to love them in so great 
a degree, which makes them take on sa 
I say, sir, a true good-natured man, whom 
rakes and libertines call hen-peckt, shall 
fall into all these different moods with his 
dear life, and at the same time see they are 
wholly put on; and yet not be hard-hearted 
enough to tell the dear good creature that 
she is an hypocrite. 

* This sort of geod men is very frequent 
in the populous-and wealthy city of London, 
and is the true hen-peckt man. The kind 
creature cannot break through his kind- 
nesses so far as to come to an explanation 
with the tender soul, and therefore goes on 
to comfort her when nothing ails her, to 
appease her when she is not angry, and to 
give her his cash when he knows she does 
not want it; rather than be uneasy for a 
whole month, which is computed by hard- 
hearted men the space of time which a 
froward woman takes to come to herself, if 
you have courage to stand out 

* There are indeed several other species 
of the hen-peckt, and in my ojMnion they 
are certainly the best subjects the queen 
has; and for that reason I take it to be your 
duty to keep us above contempt 

<I do not know whether I make myself 
understood in the representation of a hen- 
X>eckt life, but I shall take leave to give you 
an account of myself, and my own spouse. 
You are to know that I am reckoned no 
fool, have on several occasions been tried 
whether I will take ill-usage, and the 
event has been to my advantage; and yet 
there is not such a slave in Turkey As I am 
to my aear. She has a good share of wit, 
and IS what you call a very pretty agree- 
able woman. I perfectly doat on her, and 
my affection to her gives me all the anxie* 
ties imaginable but that of jealousy. My 
being thus confident of her, I take, as much 
as I can judge of my heart, to be the rea- 
son, that whatever she does, though it be 
never so much gainst my inclination, there 
is still left something in her manner that is 
amiable. She will sometimes look at me 
with an assumed grandeur, and pretend to 
resent that I have not had respect enough 
for her opinion in such an instance in com- 
pany. I cannot but smile at the pretty 
anger she is in, and then she pretenos she 
is used like a child. In a word, our great 
debate is, which has the superiority in point 
of understanding. She is eternally form- 
ing an argument of debate; to which I 
¥ery indolently answer* *< Thou art mighty 



pretty." To this she answeit, ** All the 
world but you think I have as much sense 
as yourself.** I repeat to her, ** Indeed you 
are pretty." Upon this there is no pa- 
tience; sne will throw down any thmg 
about her, stamp, and pull off her head- 
clothes. "Fy, my dear," sa^ I, "how 
can a woman (n your sense fall mto such an 
intemperate rage?" This is an argument 
that never fails. " Indeed, my dear," says 
she, "you make me mad sometimes, so 
you do^ with the silly way you have of 
treating mfe like a pretty idiot*' Well, 
what have I got by putting her into ^;ood 
humour? Not^g, but that I must convince 
her of my good opinion by my practice; 
and then I am to give her possession of my 
littie ready-money, and, for a day and a 
half following, dislike all she dislikes, and 
extol every thing she approves. I am so 
exquidtely fond of this darling, that I sel- 
dom see any of my friends, am uneasy in all 
companies until I see her aeain; and when 
I come home she is in the dumps, because 
she says she is sure I came so soon only be- 
cause I tlunk her handsome. I dare not 
upon this occasicQ laugh: but though I 
am one of the warmest churchmen in the 
kmgdom, I am forced to rail at the times, 
because she is a violent Whig. Upon this 
we talk politics so long, that she is con- 
vinced I kiss her for her wisdom. It is a 
common practice with me to ask her some 
question concerning the constitution, which 
sne answers me in general out of Harring- 
ton's Oceana. Then I commend her stranee 
memory, and her arm is immediately lock- 
ed in mine. While I keep her in this tem- 
per she plays before me, sometimes dancing 
in the midst of the room, sometimes striking 
an air at her spinet, varying her posture 
and her charms in such a manner that I am 
in continual pleasure. She will play the f6c4 
if I allow her to be wise! but if she suspects 
I like her for her trifling, she immediately 
grows grave. 

« These are the toils in which I am taken, 
and I carry off my servitude as well as most 
men; but my application to you is in behalf 
of the hen-peckt in general, and I desire a 
dissertation from you in defence of us. You 
have, as I am informed, very good authori- 
ties in our favour, and hope you will not 
omit the menticxi of the renowned Socrates, 
and his philosophic resignation to lus wife 
Xantippe. This would be a very good of- 
fice to the world in general, for the hen- 
peckt are powerful m their quality and 
numbers, not only in cities, but in courts; 
in the latter they are ever the most obse- 
quious, in the former the most wealthy of 
all men. When you have considered wed- 
lock thoroughly, you ought to enter into 
the suburbs of matrimony, and nve us an 
account of the thraldom of kind keepers 
and irresolute lovers; the keepers who can- 
not quit their fair <mes, though they see 
their approaching ruin; the lovers who dare 
not marry, thou^ they know they never 
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shall be happf wiihoQt tiie mistresses whooi 
they cannot purchase on otiier terms. 

< What will be a mater embellishment 
to your discourse will be» that you may find 
instances of the hangh^, the proud, the 
frolic, the stubborn, who are each of them 
in secret downright slaves to their wives, 
or mistresses. I must beg of you in the last 
place to dwell upon this, that the wise and 
the valiant in all atts have been hen-peckt; 
and that the sturdy tempers who are not 
slaves to alfection, owe that exemption to 
diefar being enthralled by ambition, avarice, 
or some meaner passion. I have ten thousand 
Uiottsand things more to say, but my wife 
sees me writing, and will, according to cus- 
tom, be consulted, if I do not seal this im* 
mediately. Your's, 
T. • NATHANIEL HENROOST, ' 
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_ I enim bonui, aat flice dignus 
Arcana, qualem Cereris vult eve aaoenkM, 

UUa aliena sibi credat mala 1 Jw, SU. xr. 14a. 

Wko can aU lenae of otheia' Ult eaeape, 

la bat a bnile, at best« in human alupe. 7W«. 

In one of my last week's papers I treated 
of good-nature, as it is the effect of constitu- 
tion; I shall now speak of it as a moral vir- 
tue. The first may make a man easy in 
himself and apeeable to others, but impUes 
no merit in him that is possessed of it A 
man is no more to be praised upon this ac- 
count, than because he has a r^;ular pulse, 
or a good dieestion. This good-nature, 
however, in ttie constitution, which Mr. 

• Dryden somewhere calls a 'milkiness of 
blood,' is an admirable groundwork for the 
other. In order, therefore, to try our good- 
nature, whether it arises from the body or 
tiie mind, whether it be founded in the ani- 

* mal or rationid part of our nature; in a 
word, whether it be such as is entitled to 
any other reward, besides that secret satis- 
faction and contentment of mind which is 
essential to it, and the kind reception it pro- 
cures us in the world, we must examine it 
by the following rules: 

First, whether it acts with steadiness and 
miifbrmity, in ackness and in health, in 
prosperity and in adversity^ if otherwise. 
It is to be looked upon as nothing dse but 
% an Irradiation of the mind from some new 
supply of sprits, or a more kindly circula- 

• tion Of the blood. Sir Francis Bacon men- 
tions a cunning solicitor, who would never 
ask a favour of a great man before dinner; 
but took care to prefer his petition at a time 
when the party petitioned had his mind 
free from care, and his appetites in good 
humour. Such a transient temporary good- 
nature as this, is not that philanthropy, 
that love of mankind, which deserves the 
title of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing his 
good-nature to the test is, to consider 
whether it operates according to the rules 
^ Of reason and duty; for if notwithstand- 
ing its general benevolence to mankind^ it 



makes no disttnctioQ between iu objects, if 
it exerts itself promiscuously towards the 
deserving and undeserving, if it relieves 
alike the idle and the indigent, if it gives it- 
self up to the first petitioner, and lights upon, 
any one rather by accident than choice, it 
may pass for an amiable instinct, but must 
not assume the name of a moral virtue. 

The third trial of good^nature will be the 
examining ourselves, whether or no we are 
able to exert it to our own disadvantage, 
and employ it upon proper objects, notwith- 
standing any little pain, want or inconve- 
nience, which may arise to ourselves from 
it In a word, whether we are willing to 
risk any part <^ our fortune, or reputation, 
or health, or ease, for the benefit of man- . 
kind. Amonfi: all ihese expressions of good- 
nature, I shall single out that which goes 
under the general name of charitv, as it 
consists in relieving the indigent; that be- 
mg a trial of this kmd which offers itself to 
us almost at all times, and in every place. 

I should propose it as a rule, to every one 
who is provided with any competency of 
fortune more l^an sufficient for the neces- 
saries of life, to lay aside a certain portion 
of his income for the use of the poor. This 
I would look upon as an offering to Him 
who has a right to the whole, for the use 
of those whom in the passage hereafter 
mentioned, he has described as his own re- 
presentatives upon earth. At the same 
time we should manage our charity with 
such prudence and caution, that we may 
not hurt our own friends or relations, whilst 
weare d<»ng good to those wlio are strangers 
tons. 

This may possibly be explfuned better by 
an example than by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an universal good- 
nature, and generous beyond the extent of 
his fortune; out withal so prudent, in the 
economy of his affairs, that what goes out 
in diarity is made up hv good management 
Eugenius has what the world calls two 
hundred pounds a year; but never values 
himself a^ve nine-score, as not thinking he 
has a right to the tenth part, which He 
always appropriates to charitable uses. To 
this sum he frequenUy makes other volun- 
tary additions, insomuch that in a ^ood year, 
for such he accounts those in which he has 
been able to make greater bounties than 
ordinary, he has given above twice that sum 
to the sickly and indigent Eugenius pre- 
scribes to himself many particular days 
of fasting and abstinence, m order to m- 
crease his private bank of charity, and sets 
aside what would be the current expenses 
of those times for the use of the poor. He 
often goes afoot where his busmess calls 
him, and at the end of his walk has given 
a shilling, which in his ordinary methods 
of expense would have gone for coach-lure, 
to the first necessitous person that has fallen 
in his way. I have known him, when he 
has been goine to a play or an opera, divert 
Uie money wTiich was dedgned for that 
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parpo0e» apon an object of charity wfaom he 
nas met with in the street; and afterwards 
pass his evening in a coiFee-house, or at a 
triend's fire-side, with much greater satis- 
laction to himself, than he could have re- 
ceived from the most exquiate entertain- 
ments of the theatre. By these means he 
is renerous without impoverishing himself, 
ana enjoys his estate by makmg it the pro- 
perty of others. 

There are few men so cramped in their 
private afiairs, who may not be charitable 
after this manner, without any disadvantage 
to themselves, or prejudice to their families. 
It is but sometimes sacrificing a diversion 
or convenience to the poor, and turning the 
usual course of our expenses into a better 
channel. This is, I think, not only the 
most prudent and convenient, but the most 
meritorious piece of charity, which we can 
put in practice. By this method, we in 
• some measure share the necessities ^of the 
poor at the same time that we relieve'them, 
and make oursel'ves not only their patrons, 
but their feUow-sufferers. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of 
his Reli^o Medici, in which he describes 
his chanty in several heroic instances, and 
with a noble heat of sentiment, mentions 
that verse in the Proverbs of Solomon, * He 
that eiveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lordr* " There is more rhetoric in that 
one sentence," says he, ** than in a library 
of sermons; and mdeed, if those sentences 
were understood by the reader, with the 
same emphasis as they are delivered by the 
author, we needed not those volumes of in- 
structions, but might be honest by an epi- 
tome, "f 

This passage in scripture is indeed won- 
derfully persuasive; but I think the same 
thought IS carried much farther in the New 
Testament, where our Saviour tells us in a 
most pathetic manner, that he shall here- 
after regard the clothing of the naked, the 
feeding of the hungry, and the visiting of 
the imprisoned, as offices done to himself, 
and reward them accordingly. ^ Pursuant 
to'those passages in holy scripture, I have 
somewhere met with the epitaph of a cha- 
ritable man, which has very much pleased 
me. I cannot recollect the words, but the 
sense of it is to this purpose: What I spent 
I lost; what I possessed is left to others; 
what I gave away remains with me.§ 

Since 1 am thus insensibly engaged in sa- 
cred writ, I cannot fbrt>ear making an ex- 
tract of several passages which I have 
always read with great delight in the book 



♦ Prov. idx. 17. 

! Browses Rel. Medici, Part n. Beet 13. f. 165B. p. S. 
Mat. zzir. 31, f( $eqf. 
The epitaph Alluded to ie (or Wfts^ in 8t G^orge'e 
dnirch, at Doaeasler in Yorkshire, and mna in old 
Gnaliih thiu: 
Row now, who if heare T That I ipant, that I had : 
I Robin of DoDcasteare That I f ave. that f have ; 
And Maxvaret my ftare That I left, that I loct 
A. D 1979. 
^oth Rolienai Bjnrki, who in thif world did lein 
t kmm o M yara and eeven, and yat Uved aotiifc 



of Job. It is the account which that holT 
man g^ves of h|s behaviour in the days of 
his prosperity, and if considered only as a 
human compoation, is a finer picture of a 
charitable and good-natured man than is to 
be met with in any other author. 

* O that I were as in months past, as in 
the days when God preserved me: When 
his candle shlned upon mv head, and when 
bv his light I walked tnrough darknen: 
When the Almighty was yet with me; 
when my children were about me: When 
I washed my steps with butter, and the 
rock poured out rivers of <nl. 

.< When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me; and when the eye saw me, it gave wit* 
ness to me. Because I delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him. The blessing of him 
that was readv to- perish came upon me» 
and I caused the widow's heart to sing for 

f' >y. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was 
to the lame: I was a father to the poor, 
and the cause which I knew not I searched 
out. Did not I weep for him that was in 
troubled was not my soul grieved for the 
poor? Let me be weighed m an even bal- 
ance, that God mav know mine integrity. 
If I did despise the cause of my man- 
servant or of my maid-servant when they 
contended with me, what then shall I do 
when God riseth up? and when he visiteth, 
what shall I answer him? Did not he that 
made me in the womb, make him? and 
did not one fashion us in the womb? If I 
have withheld the poor from their desire, 
or have caused the eyes of the widow to 
fail : Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, 
and the fatherless hath not eaten thereof: 
If I have seen any perish for want of cloth* 
ing, or any poor without covering: If his 
louis have not blessed me, and if ne were 
not warmed with the fleece of my sheep: 
If I have lifted up my hand i^nst the 
fatherless, when I saw my hdp in the gate; 
then let mine arm fell from my shoulder- 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the 
bone. If I have rejcnced at the destruction 
of him that hated me, or lifted up myself 
when evil found him: (Neither have I suf- 
fered my mouth to sin, by wishing a curse 
to his soul. ) The stranger did not lo^ m 
the street; but I opened my doors to the 
traveller. If my land ciy against me, or 
that the furrows likewise therefore com- 
plsun: If I have eaten the fruits thereof 
without money, or have caused the owners 
thereof to lose their life; Jet thistles grow 
instead of wheat, and cockle instead of 
barley. *ll L. 
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Comis in n xorem B»r. Lib. a. Bp^ iL 133. 

Civil to hif wife. Pope. 

I c AKNOT defer taking notice of this letter. 
* Mr. Spectator,— I am but too good a 
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judge of yoar paper of the 15th iiutapt. 
which is a master-piece; I mean ISiat of 
jealousy: but I think it unworthy of 3rou to 
speak €1 that torture in the breast of a man, 
and not to mention also the pangs of it in 
the heart of a woman. You have very ju- 
dicioosly, and with the g^reatest penetration 
imaginable^ considered it as woman is the 
creature of whom the diffidence is raised: 
but not^a word of a man, who is so unmer- 
ciful as to move jealousy in his wife, and 
not care whether she is so or not It is pos- 
sible you may not bdieve there are such 
tyrants in the world; but, alas, I can tell 
vott of a man who is ever out of humour in 
nis wife's company, and the pleasantestman 
in the worid every where else; the greatest 
rioven at home when he appears to none 
but his family, and most exactly weU- 
dressed in all other places. Alas, sir, is it 
of course, that to deUver one's self wholly 
into a man's power without possibility d 
appeal to any other jurisdiction but his own 
reflections, is so little an obligation to a gen- 
tleman, that he can be offended and fall 
into a rage, because my heart swells tears 
into my eyes when I see him in a cloudy 
mood? I pretend to no succour, and hope 
for no relief but from himself; and yet ne 
that has sense and justice in every thing 
else, never reflects, that to come home only 
to sleep off* an intemperance, and spend all 
the time he is there as if it were a punish- 
ment, cannot but give the anguish of a jeal- 
ous mind. He always leaves his home as 
if he were going to courL and returns as if 
he were entering a jail. I could add to this, 
that from his company and- his usual dis- 
course, he does not scruple being thought 
an abandoned man, as to nis morals. Your 
own imagination will say enough to vou 
concerning the condition of me his wife; 
and I wish yoa would be so good as to re- 
present to him, for he is not ill-natured, 
and reads you much, that the moment I 
hear the door shut after him, I throw my- 
self upon my bed, and drown the child he 
is so fond of with my tears, and often fnghten 
it with my cries; that I curse my being; that 
I run to my glass all over bathed in sorrows, 
and help the utterance of my inward an- 

gtish by beholding the gush of my own ca- 
mities as my tears ml from my eyes. 
This looks like an imagined picture to tell 
you, but indeed this is one of my pastimes. 
Hitherto I have only told you the general 
temper of my mind, but how shall I give 
you an account of the distraction of it? 
Could you but conceive how cruel I am one 
moment in my resentment, and at the en- 
suing minute, when I place him in the con- 
dition my anger woula bring him to, how 
compassionate; it would give you some no- 
lion how miserable I am, and how little I 
deserve it When I remonstrate with the 
greatest gentleness that is posable against 
unhandsome appearances, and that married 
persons are unaer particular rules; when 
n« is in the best humour to receive this, I 
34 



nm answered only: That I expose my own 

reputation and sense if I appear jealous. I 
wish, good ur, you would take this into 
serious consideration, and admonish hus- 
bands and wives, what terms they ought to 
keep towards each other. Your thoughts 
on this important subject will have the 
greatest reward, that which descends on 
such as feel the sorrows of the afflicted. 
Give me leave to subscribe myself, your 
unfortunate humble servant, 

•CELINDA.' 

I had it in my thoughts, before I received 
the letter of this lady, to connder this dread- 
ful pasdon in the mind of a woman : and the 
smart she seems to feel does not abate the 
inclination I had to recommend to husbands 
a more regular behaviour, than to give the 
most exquisite of torments to those who 
love them, nay whose torments would be 
abfited if they did not love them. 

It is wonderful to observe how little is 
made of this inexpressible injury, and how 
easily men get into a habit of bein^ least 
agreeable, where they are most obliged to 
be sa But this subject deserves a distinct 
speculation, and I shall observe for a day 
or two the behaviour of two or three happy 
pairs I am acquainted with, before I pre- 
tend to make a system of conjugal morality. 
I dengn in the first place to go a few miles 
out <rf town, and there I know where to 
meet one who practises all the parts of a 
fine gentieman in the duty of an husband. 
When he was a bachelor much business 
made him particularly negligent in his ha- 
bit; but now there is no young lover living 
so exact in the care of his person. One who 
asked. Why he was so long washing his 
mouth, and so delicate in the ch<xce and 
wearing of his linen? was answered, •* Be- 
cause there is a woman of merit obliged to 
receive me kindly, and I think it incum- 
bent upon me to make her inclination go 
along with her duty." 

If a roan would rive himielf leave to 
think, he would not oe so unireasonable as 
to expect debauchery and innocence could 
live in commerce together; or hope that 
flesh and blood is caiMible of so strict an al- 
legiance as that a fine woman must go on to 
improve herself till she is as good and im- 
passive as an aneel, only to preserve fide- 
fity to a brute and a satyr. The lady who 
desires me for her sake to end one of my 
papers with the following letter, I am per- 
suaded, thinks such a perseverance very 
impracticable. 

*Hu8BANJ>,-^Stay more at home. I know 
where you visited at seven of the dock on 
Thursday evening. The colonel, whom you 
chareed me to see no mons, is in town. 

T. « MARTHA HOUSEWIFE.' 
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B tvltt fBBCtaH qai miaooit Qttle doka, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. 

Sbr. An Pott. r. 3CL 
Old afe is only ftmd of moral tnttli, 
liBctum too mve dligutt aapirinff youth : 
II But lie who bfendo iustnietioa with dolifrb^ 
f |> Wini every reader, nor in vain ihaU write.— P. 

I MAT cast my readers under two general 
divisions, the mercurial and the saturnine. 
The first are the ea]^ part of my disciples; 
who require speculations of wit and humour, 
the others are those of a more solemn and 
sober turn, who find no pleasure but inpar 
pers di morality and sound sense. The 
former caU every thing that is serious, stu- 
pid; the latter look upon every thing as im- 
pertinent that is Ittdicfous. Were I always 
er&ve, one half of mv leaders would fall off 
&om me: were I always meny, I should 
lose the other. I make it therefore my en- 
deavour to .find out entertainments of both 
kinds, and iy that means, perhaps, consult 
tiie good of both, more than I should do, did 
1 always write to the particular taste of 
either. As they neither of them know what 
I proceed upon, the sprightly reader, who 
takes up mv paper in order to be diverted, 
very often nnds nimself engaged unawares 
in a serious and profitable course of think- 
ing; as, on the contraij, the thoughtful 
man, who perhaps may nope to find some- 
tiling solid, and full or deep reflection, is 
very often insensibly betrayed into a fit of 
mirth. In a word, the reader nts down to 
my entertainment without knowine his bill 
of fiare. and has therefore at least the plea- 
sure of hoping there may be a dish to his 
palate. 
I must confess, were I left to myself, I 
should rather sum at instructing than divert- 
faig; but if we will be useful to tne worid, we 
must take it as we find it Authors of pro- 
fessed severity discourage the looser part of 
mankind from having any thing to ao with 
their writings. A man must have virtue in 
Wm, before ne will enter upon the reading 
of a Seneca or an Epictetua. The very title 
of a moral treatise nas something in it aus- 
tere and shocking to the cureless and incon- 
nderate. 

For this reason several unthinkin{^ per- 
sons fall in my way, who would give no 
attention to lectures delivered with a reli- 

?'ous seriousness or a philosophic gravity, 
hey are ensnared into sentiments of wis- 
dom and virtue when they, do not think of 
it; and if by that means they arrive only at 
such a degree of consideration as may dis- 
pose them to listen to more studied and 
elaborate discourses, I shall not think my 
speculations useless. I mi^ht likewise ot>- 
serve, that the gloominess m which some* 
times the minds of the best men are in- 
volved, very often stands in need- of such 
little incitements to mirth and lanehter, as 
are apt to disperse melanchdv, and put our 
faculties in good humour. To whicn some 
^ will add, that the British climate, more than 
any other makes entertamments of this na- 
^ tare in a manner necessazy. 



1£ what I havelilere said does not recom- 
mend,^ will at least excuse, the variety of 
my speculations. I would not willingly 
laugh but in order to instruct, or if I some- 
times fail in this point, when my mirUk 
ceases to be instructive, it shall never cease 
to be innocent A scrupulous conduct in 
this particular, has, peniaps, more merit 
in it than the generali^ of readers imagine; 
^d they know how man v thoughts occur in 4 
a poiot of humour, whicn a discreet author 
in modesty suppresses; how many strokes 
of raillery present themselves, which could 
not fail to please the ordinary taste of man- 
kind, but are stifled in their birth by reason w 
of some remote tendency which they carry 
in them to corrupt the minds of those who 
read them; did they know how many 
glances of ill-nature are industrioudy avoid- 
ed for fear of domg iiuury to the reputation 
of another, they would be apt to think kindly 
of those writers who endeavour to make 
themselves diverting without being immo- 
ral One may apply to these authors that 
jiassage in Waller: 

Foeta loae half the praise they would have got. 
Were it bat known what they diacraetly blot. 

As nothing is more easy than to be a wit, 
with all the above-mentioned liberties, it 
requires some genius and invention to ap- 
pear such without them. 

What I have here said is not only in re- 
gard to the public, but with an eye to my 
particular correspondent, who has sent me 
the following letter, which I have castrated 
in some places upon these considerations: 

« Sir, — Having lately seen your discourse 
upon a match of grinning, I cannot forbear 
giving you an account of a whistling match, 
which with many others, I was entertained 
with about three years since at the Bath. 
The prize was a guinea, to be conferred 
upon the ablest whistier, that is, on him 
who could whistie clearest, and go through 
his tune without laughing, to which at the 
same time he was provoked by the antick 
postures of a merry-andrew, who was to 
stand upon the stage and play his tricks in 
the eye of the performer. There were three 
competitors for the guinea. The first was 
a idoughman of a very promising aspect; 
his features were steadv, and his muscles 
composed in so inflexible a stupidity, that 
upon his first appearance evefy one gave 
the guinea for lost The pickled herring 
however found the way to shake him; for 
upon his whistiing a country jig, this un- 
lucky wag danced to it with such variety 
of distortions and grimaces, that the coun- 
tryman could not forbear smiling upon him, 
and by that means spoiled his whisUe and 
lost the prize. 

* The next that mounted the stage was an 
under-citizen of the Bath, a person remark- 
able among the inferior people of that place 
for his great wisdom, and nis broad band. 
He contracted his mouth with much gra- 
vity, and that he might dispose his mind tc 
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be more serious than orAbuay, benn the 
tone of The Children in the WodE He 
went through part of it. with eeod success, 
when on a sudden the wit at his elbow, who 
had appeared wonderfully ^ve and atten- 
tive for some time, eave him a touch upon 
the left shoulder, and stared him in the face 
with so bewitching a grin, that the whistler 
^^el^xed his fibres into a kmd of simper, and 
atlengthlMirstoutintoanopenlaueh. Ine 
third who entered the lists was a footman, 
who in defiance of the meny-andrew and 
aU his arts, whistled a Scotch tune, and an 
Italian sonata, with so settled a countenance 
that he bore away the prize, to the great 
admiration of some hundreds of persons, 
who, as well as myself, were present at this 
trial of skill. Now, sir, I humbly conceive, 
whatever ycu have determined of the grin- 
ners, the whistlers ought to be encouraged, 
not only as their art is practised without 
distortion, but as it improves country mu- 
sic, promotes gravity, and teaches oroinary 
people to keep thdr countenances, if they 
see any thing ridiculous in their betters: be- 
sides that it seems an entertainment very 
particularly adapted to the Bath, .as it is 
usual for a rider to whistle to his horse 
when he would make his water pass, I 
am, sir, ^kc 

• POSTSCRIPT, 

* After having despatched these two im- 
portant points of |;nnning and whistling, I 
tope you will obhge the world with some 
reflections upon yawning^, as I have seen it 
practised on a twelfth-night, amonjg; other 
Christmas gambols, at the house of^a very 
worthy gentleman, who always entertains 
his tenants at that time of the year. They 
yawn for a Cheshire cheese, and begin 
about midnight, when the whole company 
is disposed to be drowsy. He that yawns 
widest, and at the same time so naturally 
as to produce the most yawns among the 
spectators, carries home the cheese. If you 
handle this subject as you ought, I question 
not but your paper will set half the king- 
dom a-yawning, though I dare promise you 
it will never make any body Ml asleep.** 



Na 180.] Wednnday, Sefitember 2t, 1711. 

^Delinnt regef , plectiintiir Aehivl. 

Ar. Lib. 1. Ipi U. 14 
TIM monaitli'f iblly makm the people mb»—P, 

The following letter has so much wdght 
and good sense, that I cannot forbear insert- 
ing it, though it relates to a hardened sin- 
ner whom I have very little hopes of re- 
forming, viz. Lewis XtV. of France. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^Amidst the variety 
of subjects of which you have treated, I 
could wish it had fallen in your way, to ex- 
pose the vanity of conquests. This thought 
would naturally lead one to the French 
king» who has been generally esteemed the 



I greatest conqueror of oar age, till her ma- 
I jesty's armies had tom from him so many 
of his countries, aftd deprived him of the 
fruit of all his former victories. For my 
own part, if I were to draw his picture, I 
should be for taking him no lower than to 
the peace of Ryswick, just at the end of his 
triumphs, and before his reverse of fortune : 
and even then I should not forbear thinking 
his ambition had been vain, and unprofit- 
able to himself and his people. 

' As for himself, it is certain he can have 
gained nothing by his conquests, if they 
have not rendered him master of more sub- 
jects, more riches, or greater power. What 
I shall be able to offer upon these heads, I 
resolve to submit to your consideration. 

* To begin then with his increase of sub- 
jects. From die time he came of age, and 
has been a manager for himself, all the 
people he 'had acquired were such only as 
he nad reduced by his wars, and were lef^ 
in his possesaon by the peace; he had con- 

Suerea not above one-ttiird part of Flan- 
ers, and consequently no more than one- 
third part of the infaiabitants of that pro- 
vince, 

* About one hundred years ago the houses 
in that country were all numbered, and by 
a just computation the inhabitants of aU 
sorts could not then exceed 750,000 souls. 
And if any man will consider the desdlation 
by almost perpetual wars, the numerous 
armies that have lived almost ever mnce at 
discretion upon the people, and how much 
of their commerce has been removed for 
more security to other places, he will have 
little reason to imagine that their numbers 
have since increased; and therefore with 
one-third part of that province that prince 
can have g^ed no more than one-third 
part of the inhabitants, or 250,000 new sub- 
jects, even though it should be supposed 
they were all contented to live still in their 
native country, and transfer their allegiance 
to a new master. 

* The fertility of this province, its con- 
venient situation for trade and commerce, 
its capacity for fiimishine employment and 
subsistence to great numoers, and the vast 
armies that have been maintained here, 
make it credible that the remaining two- 
thirds of Flanders are equal to all his other 
conquests; and consequently by all, he can- 
not have gained more than 750,000 new 
subjects, men, women, and children, espe- 
cially if a deduction shall be made of such 
as have retired from the conqueror, to live 
under their old masters. 

< It b time now to set his loss against his 
profit, and to show for the new subjects he 
nad acquired, how many old ones he had 
lost in Uie acquisition. 1 think that in his 
wars he has seldom brought less into the 
field in all places than 200,000 fighting 
men, bendes what have been left in garri- 
sons: and I think the common computation 
is, that of an army, at the end of a cam- 
paign, without si^^ or battlea» scarce f(Qur> 
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fifths can be mustered of those thai came 
into the field at the beginning; of the year. 
His wars at several times, mitil the last 
peace, have held about twenty years; and 
if 40,006 yearly lost, or a fifth pari of his 
armies, are to be multiped by twenty, he 
cannot have lost less than 800,000 of his 
bid subjects, and all able-bodied men; a 
greater number than the new subjects he 
had acquired. 

'But this loss is not alL Providences seems 
to have ec^uaUy divided the- whole mass of 
mankind mto (Afferent sexes, that every 
woman may have her •husband, and that 
both may eoually contribute to the con- 
tinuance of the species. It follows then, 
that for all the men that have been lost, as 
many women must have lived single, and it 
were but charity to believe, they have not 
done all the service they were capable of 
doing in their generation. In so long a 
course of years great part of them must 
have died, and ul the rest must go off at 
last, without leaving any representatives 
l>ehind. By this account ne must have lost 
^ot only 800,000 subjects, but double that 
number, and all the mcrease that was rea- 
-sonablv to be expected from it. 

* It i& said in the last war there was a 
famine in his kingdom, which swept away 
two millions of his people. This is hardlv 
credible. If the loss was only of ooe-fiftn 
part of that sum, it was very great But it 
IS no wonder there should be famine, where 
so much of the people's substance is taken 
away for the kiii^s use, that they have not 
sufficient left to provide against accidents; 
where so many of the men are taken from 
the plough to serve the king in his wars, 
and a great part of the tillage is left to the 
weaker hanos of so many women and chil- 
dren. Whatever was the loss, it must un- 
^lonbtedly be placed to the account of his 
ambition. 

' And so must also the destruction or ban- 
ishment of 3 or 400,000 of his reformed 
subjects; he could have no other reasons 
for valuing those lives so very cheap but 
only to recommend himself to the bigotry 
of the Spanish nation. 

* How should there be industry in a coun- 
try where all property is precarious? What 
subject will sow his land, that his prince 
may reap the whole harvest? Parsimony 
and fnigalily must be strangers to such a 
people; for will any man save to-day, what 
ne h^ reason to fear will be taken from 
him to-morrow? And where is the en- 
couragement for marrying? Will any man 
think of raising children, without any as- 
surance of clothing for their backs, or so 
much as food for their bellies? And thus by 
his fatal ambition, he must have lessened 
^e number of his subjects, not only by 
slaue^ter and destruction; but by prevent- 
ing tneir very births, he has done as much 
■as was possible towards destroying posterity 
itseUL 

'Is this then the greatt the mvindbk 



Lewis? This th^ immortal man, the tota 
puksant^ or the almirhty, as his flatterers 
have called him? Is this the man that is so 
celebrated for his conouests? For every 
subject he haa ac^irea, has he not lost 
three that were his inheritance? Are not 
his troops fewer, and those ndther so wd) 
fed, clotned, or paid, as they were formerly, 
thou^ he has now so much greater cause 
to exert himself? and what can be the rea- 
son of all this, but that his revenue is a great 
deal less, his sobtects are either poorer, or 
not so many to be plundered by constant 
taxes for his use? 

' It is well for him he had found out a way 
to steal a kingdom;* if he had gjone on con* 
quering as he did before, his rum had been 
long since finished. This brings to my mind 
a saying of King Pyrrhus, alter he had « 
second time beat the Romans in apitched 
iMttle, and was complimented by his gene- 
rals: *«Yes,"sa)r8 he, "such another vic- 
tory and I am quite undone." And since I 
have mentioned Pvrrhus I will end with a 
very good, though known, story of this am- 
bitious madman. When he haid shown the 
utmost fondness for his expedition against 
the Romans, Cyneas, his chief minister, 
asked him what he proposed to himself by 
this war? ** Why," says Pyrrhus, " to con- 
quer the Romans, ana reduce all Italy to 
my obedience." "What then?" says Cy- 
neas. "To pass over into Sicily,** says 
Pyrrhus, ** and then all the Sicilians must 
be our subjects," "And what does your 
majesty intend next?" " Why truly," says 
the king, " to conquer Carthage, and make 
myself master of all Africa." "And what, 
sir," says the minister, ** is to be the end of 
all your expeditions?" "Why then," says 
the king, "fca: the rest of our lives we will 
sit down to good wine." ** How, sir," re- 
plied Cyneas, " to better than we have now 
before us? Have we not already as much as 
we can drink?" 

*Riot and excess are not the becoming 
characters of princes; but if Pyrrhus and 
Lewis had debauched like Vitellius, they 
had been less hurtful to thdr people. Tour 
humble servant, 

T. *PHILARITHMUS.' 



Na 181.] Thunday, September ^^ 1711. 
f6m tecmnis Titam damoi, et miaereaeiiinu oltro. 
Mov*d by these teaxi, we pity and proteet. 

I AM more pleased with a letter that is 
filled with touches of nature than of wit 
The following one is of this kind; 

^SiR, — Among all the distresses which 
happen in families, I do not remeftiber tiiat 
yon have touched upon the marriage of 
children without the consent of their pa- 
rents. I am one of these unfortunate per- 



* TiMkiatdaBior fl^da, niaea^LoQis XIV. ia I7M. 
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wns. I was about fifteen when I took the 
liberty to choose for myself; and have ever 
since languished under the displeasure of 
an inexorable father, who, though he sees 
me happ^ in the best of husbands, and 
blessed with very fine children, can never 
be prevailed upon to forgive me. He was 
so kind to me before this unhappy accident 
that indeed it makes mr breacn of duty, in 
some measure, inexcusaiole; and at the same 
time creates in me such a tenderness to- 
wards him, that I love him above all things, 
and would die to be reconciled to him. I 
have thrown myself at his feet, and be- 
sought him with tears to pardon me; but 
he always pushes me away, and spurns me 
from him. I have written several letters to 
him, but he will neither open nor recdve 
them. About two years ago I sent my little 
boy to him, dressed in a new apparel; but 
the child returned to me crying, because he 
said his grandfather would not see him, and 
had ordered him to be put out of his house. 
My mother is won over to my mde, but 
dms not mention me to my father, for fear 
of provoking him. About a month ago he 
lay sick upon his bed, and in great danger 
of his life: I was pierced to the heart at the 
news, and could not forbear going to inquire 
after his health. My mother took this op- 
portunity of speaking in my behalf: she told 
him, with abundance of tears, that I was 
come to see him, that I could not speak to 
her for weeping, and that I should certainly 
break my heart if he refused at that time 
to give me his blessing, and be reconciled 
to me. He was so far from relenting to- 
wards me, that he bid her speak no more 
of me, unless she had a mind to (Usturb him 
in his last moments; for, sir, you must know 
that he has the reputation ot an honest and 
religious man, which makes my misfortune 
so much the greater. God be thanked he is 
since recovered: but his severe usage has 
given me such a blow, that I shall soon »nk 
under it, unless 1 may be relieved by any 
impres»ons which the reading of this in 
ypur paper may make upon mm. I am, 
sir, &C.' 

Of all hardnesses of heart there is none so 
inexcusable as that of parents towards thdr 
children. An obstinate, inflexible, unfoi^ 
giving, temper is odious upon all occasions; 
but here it IS unnatural The love, tender- 
ness, and compassion, which are apt to 
arise in us towards those who depend upon 
us, is that by which the whole world of life 
is upheld. The Supreme Being, by the 
transcendent excellency and goodness of 
his nature, extends his mercy towards aU 
his works; and because his creatures have 
not such a spontaneous benevolence, and 
compassion towards those who are under 
their care and protection^ he has implant^ 
in them an instinct, that sopi^ies the place 
of this inherent roodness. I have illus- 
trated this kind of instinct in former papers, 
and have tliown how it Tons through aU^e 



species of brute cre a t u re s , as indeed the 
whole animal creation subsists by it. 

This instinct in man is more general and 
uncircumscribed than in brutes, as being 
enlarged by the dictates of reason and duty. 
For if we consider ourselves attentively, 
we shall find that we are not only inclined 
to love those who descend from us, but that 
we bear a kind of rr»ff^, or natural affec- 
tion, to every thing which relies upon us 
for its good and preservation. Dependence 
is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a 
greater incitement to tenderness and pity, 
Uian any other motive whatsoever. 

The man, therefore, who, notwithstand- 
ing any passion or resentment, can over- 
come this powerful instinct, and extinguish 
natural affection, debases his mind even 
below brutality; frustrates, as much as ia 
him lies, the great design of Providence,, 
and strikes out of his nature one of the most 
divine principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments wfiichi 
might be brought aeainst such an unrea- 
sonable proceeding, i shall only insist on 
one. V/e make it the condition of our for^ 
giveness that we forgive others. In our 
very prayers we desire no more than to be 
treated by this kind of retalration. The case 
therefore before us seems to be what tliey 
call a *case in point;' the relation between 
the child and father, being what comes 
nearest to that between a creature and its 
Creator. If the father is inexorable to the 
child who has offended, let the offence be 
of never so high a nature, how will he ad- 
dress himself to the Supreme Being, under 
the tender appellation of a Father, and de- 
sire of him such a forgiveness as he himself 
refuses to grant? 

To this fmight add many other reli^ous^ 
as well as many prudential considerations; 
but if the last-mentioned motive does not 
prevail, I despur of succeeding by any 
other, and shall therefore conclucie mV 
paper with a very remarkable story, which 
IS recorded in an old chronicle published 
by Freher, among the writers of the Ger- 
man history. 

Eginhart, who was secretary to Chaifes 
the Great, became exceeding popular by 
his behaviour in that post. His g^reat abih- 
ties eained him the favour of his master, 
and the esteem ofthe whole court. Imma» 
the daughter of the emperor, was so pleased 
with his person and conversation, that she 
fell in love with him. As she was one of 
the greatest beauties of the age, Eginhart 
answered her with a more than eiqual re- 
turn of pasaon. They stifled their flames 
for some time, under apprehension of the 
fatal consequences that might ensue. Eg- 
inhart at length, resolved to hazard all, 
rather than five deprived of one whom 
iris heart was so much set upon, conveyed 
himsdf one night mto the pnncess's apart- 
ment, and knocking gently at the dter, was 
admitted as a person who nad somethinfrto 
communicate to her from the emperor. He 
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wu with her m private raost port of the 
nig^ht; but upon his preparing to go away 
a))cmt break of day, he observed that there 
had fallen a great snow during Ids stay with 
the princess. This very[ much perplexed 
him, lest the prints of his feet in the snow 
might make oisooveries to Uie kinj^ who 
often used to visit his daughter in the morn- 
iRf, He acquainted the princess Imma 
with his fears; who, after some consulta- 
tions upon the matter, prevailed upon him 
to let her carry him through the snow upon 
her own shoulders. It happened, that the 
emperor, not befaig able to sleep, was at 
that time up and walking in his chamber, 
when upon looking through the window he 
perceived his daughter tottering under her 
burden, and carrying his first minister 
across the snow; which she had no sooner 
done, but she returned i^;ain with the ut- 
most speed to her own apartment The 
emperor was extremely troubled and asto- 
nishol at this accident: but resolved to 
sp(»k nothing of it until a proper opportu- 
nity. In the mean time, Eeinhart knowing 
that what he had done could not be long a 
secret, determined to retire from court; 
and in order to it, begged the emperor that 
he would be pleased to dismiss nim, pre- 
tending a kina of discontent at his not hav- 
inr been rewarded for his long services. 
The emperor would not give a direct an- 
swer to his petition, but tdd him he would 
think of it, and appointed a certain day 
when he would let nim know his pleasure. 
He then called together the most faithful 
vtYi)s coonlellors, and acquainting them 
with his secretary's crime, asked them 
their advice in so delicate an affair. The 
most of them gave their opinion, that the 
person could not be too severely punished, 
who had thus dishonoured his master. Upcvi 
the whole debate, the emperor declared it 
was his ojnnion, that Eginhart's pomsh** 
ment would rather increase than diminish 
the shame of his family, and that therefore 
he thought it the most advisable to wear 
out the memory of the fact, by marnring 
him to his daughter. Accordingly, Egin- 
hart was called in, and acquaintea by the 
emperor, that he should no longer have 
any pretence of complaining his services 
were not rewarded, for that the princess 
Imma should be eiven him in marriage, 
with a dower suitable to her quality; which 
was soon after performed accordingly. L. 



respondents, two of which you shall have 
as toUows: 

<Mr. Spectator, — ^It is wonderful to 
me that among the many enormities which 
ycKL have treated of, you have not men* 
tioned that of wenching, and particularly 
the ensnaring part I mean that it is a 
thing very fitior your pen, to expose tiie 
villany ot the practice of deluding women. 
You are to know, ar, that I myself am a 
woman who have been one of the unhappy 
that have fallen into, this misfortune, ana 
that by the inanuation of a very worthless 
fellow who served others in the same man- 
ner, both before my ruin, and ance that 
time. I had, as soon as the rascal left me» 
so much indignation and resolution, as not 
to TO upon the town, as the |>hrase is, but 
took to work for my living in an obscure 
place, out of the knowledge of all with 
whom I was before acquainted. 

' It is the ordinary practice and buaness 
of life, with a set of idle fellows about this 
town, to write letters, send messages, and 
form appointments with litUe raw unthink- 
inj^ girls, and leave them after possession 
ofthem, without any mercy, to sname, in- 
famy, poverty, and disease. Were you to 
read the nauseous impertinences which are 
written on these occasions, and to see the 
silly creatures sighing over tiiem, it could 
not but be matter of mirth as well as pity. 
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JW«.8at.vil80. 
The bitter overtalaiieM the tweet. 

As all parts of human li£e come under 
my observation, my reader must not mdce 
uncharitable inferences from my speaking 
knowingly of that sort of crime which is at 
present treated of. He wiU, I hope, sup- 
pose I know it only from the letters of cor- 



A litUe 'prentice girl of mine has been 
some time applied to by an Irish fellow, 
who dresses very fine, and struts in a laced 
coat, and is the admiration of seamstresses 
who are under age in tovm. Ever unce I 
have had some knowledge of the matter, I 
have debarred my 'prentice from pen, ink» 
and paper. But the other day he bespoke 
some cravats of me: I went out of the shop, 
and left his mistress to put them up in a 
band-box, in order to be sent to him when 
his man called. When I came into the 
shop again, I took occasion to send her 
away, and found in the bottom of the box 
written these words, " Why would you ruin 
a harmless creature that loves you?" Then 
in the lid, « There is no resistii^ Stre- 
phon. " I searched a littie further, and found . 
mthe rim of the box, "At eleven o'clock 
at night come in a hackney-coach at the 
end of our street" This was enough to 
alarm me; I sent away the thines, and took 
my measures accordingly. An Hour or two 
before the appointed time I examined my 
young^ lady, and found her trunk stuffed 
with impertinent letters and an old scroll 
of parchment in Latin, which her lover had 
sent her as a settiement of fifty pounds a 
year. Among other things, there was also 
the best lace I had in my shop to make 
him a present for cravats. I was very glad 
of this last circumstance, because I could 
very conscientiously swear against him that 
he had enticed my servant awav, and was 
her accomplice in robbing me: I procured 
a warrant against him accordingly. Every 
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thing; was now prepmd, and the tender 
hour of love approaching, I who had acted 
for myself in my youth the same senseless 
part, knew how to manage accordingly; 
therefore, after having locked up my maid, 
and not being so much unlike her in height 
and shape, as in a huddled way not to pass 
for her, 1 delivered the bundle designed to 
be carried off, to her lover's man, who came 
with the signal to receive them. Thus I 
followed after to the coach, where, when I 
saw his master take them in, I cried out. 
Thieves! Thieves! and the constable with 
his attendants seized my expecting lover. 
I kept myself unobserved until I saw the 
crowd sufficiently increased, and then ap- 
peared to declare the goods to be mine; 
and had the satisfaction to see my man of 
mode put into the round-house, with the 
stolen wares by him, to be produced in 
evidence agunst him the next morning. 
This matter is notoriously known to be 
&ct; anfl I have been contented to save my 
'prentice, and to take a year's rent of this 
mortified lover, not to appear fEirther in 
the matter. This was some penance; but, 
mr, is this enough for villany of much more 
pernicious consequence than the trifles for 
which he was to have been indicted? Should 
not you, and all men of any parts or honour, 
put things upon so right a foot, as that such 
a rascal should not laugh at the imputation 
of what he was really guilty, and dread 
being accused of that for which he was ar- 
rested? \ 

* In a word, ar, it is in thc'power of you, 
and such as I hope you are, to make it as 
infamous to rob a poor creature of her 
honour as her clothes. I leave this to your 
consideration, only take leave (which I 
cannot do without sighing,) to remark to 
vou, that if this had been the sense of man- 
kind thirty years ago, I should have avoided 
a life spent in poverty and shame. I am, 
sir, your humble servant, 

* ALICE THREADNEEDLE,' 

'Round-house, Sept 9. 

• Mr. Spectator,— I am a man of plea- 
sure about town, but by the stupidity of a 
dull rogue of a justice of peace, and an in- 
solent constable, upon the oath of an old 
harridan, am imprisoned here for theft, 
when I deagned only fornication. The 
midnight magistrate as he conveyed me 
alone, had you in his mouth, and sdd, this 
would make a pure story for the Spectator. 
I hope, sir, you won't pretend to wit, and 
take the part of dull rogues of business. 
The world is so altered of late years, that 
there was not a man, who would knock 
down a watchman in my behalf, but I was 
carried off with as much triumph as if I 
had been a pick-pocket At this rate, 
there is an end of all the wit and humour 
in the world. The time was when all the 
honest whoremongers in the neighbour- 
hood would have rose against the cuckolds 
inmyrescue. If fomication is to be scan- 



dalous, half the fioe thhigs that hate been 
writ by most of the wits of the last age 
may be burned by the common hangman. 
Harkee, Mr. Spec, do not be queer; after 
having done tome things pretty well, dont 
begin to write at that rate that no gentie- 
man can read thee. Be true to love, and 
burn }rour Seneca. You do not expect me 
to wnte my name from hence, bnt I am 
your unknown humble, &c ' T.. 



Na 183.] Saturday^ September 29, 1711, 

SometinifM ikir tratb in fiction we diifuise ; 
CfometimM pronnt her naked to men'i eyes. 

Fables were the first pieces of wit that 
made their appearance m the world, and 
have been still highly valued, not only in 
times of the (greatest simplicity, but among 
the most polite ages of mankind. Jotham's 
fable of the trees* is the oldest that is ex- 
tant, and as beautiful as anv which have 
been made since that time Kathan's fable 
of the poor man and his lambf is likewise 
more ancient than any that is extant, be- 
sides the above-menticffied, and had so good 
an effect, as to convey instruction to the ear 
of a king without offending it, and to bring 
the man after God's own heart to a right 
sense of his guilt and his duty. We find ■ 
^sop in the most distant ages of Greecej 
and if we look into the very beginning of 
the commonwealth of Ron>e,f we see a 
mutiny among the common people appeas- 
ed bv a fable of the belly and the limbs, 
wbioi was indeed veiy proper to gain the 
attention of an incensed rabble, at a time 
when perhaps tiiey would have torn to 
pieces an^ man who had preached the 
same doctrine to them in an open and direct 
manner. As fables took their birth in Uie 
very infancy of learning, they never flour- 
ished more than when leamm^ was at its 
greatest height To justify this assertion^ 
1 shall put my reader in mind of Horace, * 
the greatest wit and critic in the Augustan 
age; and of Boileau, the most correct poet » 
amon^ the moderns; not to mention La 
Fontaine, who by this way of writing is 
come more into vogue than any other au- 
thor of our times. 

The fables I have here mentioned are 
raised altogether upon brutes and ve^^- 
bles, with some of our own species mixed 
among them, when the moral hath so re- 
quired. But besides this kind of fable, there I 
is another in which the actors are passions, ' 
virtues, vices, and other imaginary persons * 
of the like nature. Some of the ancient 
critics will have it, that the Iliad and Odys- • 
sey of Homer are fables of this nature; and 
that the several names ^ gods and heroes / 
are nothing ebe but the wections of the 
mind in a visible shape and character. . 



^ Judgeelx. »-lf 
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Thus thef tdl us, that AchiUea, in the first 
Iliad, represents anger, or the irascible 
part of human nature; that upon drawing 
his sword against his superior in a jEiill a»- 
I sembly, PaUas is only another name for 
reason, which checks and advises him upon 
that occasion; and at her first appearance 
touches him upon the head, that part of 
the man being looked upon as the seat of 
reason. And thus of the rest of the poem. 
As for the Odvssev, I think it is plain that 
Horace consiaerea it as one of these alle- 
gorical fables, by the moral which he has 
given us of several parts of it The great- 
est Italian wits have applied themselves to 
the writing of this latter kind of fables. 
Spenser's Tairy-Queen is one continued 
series of them from the beginning to the 
end itf that admirable work. If we look 
into &e finest prose authors of antiquity, 
such as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and many 
othersp we shall find that this was likewise 
their favourite kind of fable. I shall onlv 
farther observe upon it, that the first <n 
this sort that made any considerable figure 
in the world, was that of Hercules meeting 
with Pleasure and Virtue ; which was in- 
vented by Prodicus, who lived before So- 
crates, and in the first dawnings of philo- 
sophy. He used to travel through Greece 
by virtue of this fable, which procured him 
a kind reception in all the market towns, 
where he never feuled telling it as soon as 
he had gathered an audience about him. 

After this short preface, which I have 
made up of such' materials as my memory 
does at present suggest to me, berore I pre- 
sent my reader with a fable of this kind, 
which I design as the entertainment of the 
present paper, I must in a few words open 
the occaaon of it 

In the account which Plato gives us of 
the conversation and behaviour of Socrates, 
the morning he was to die, he tells the fol- 
lowing circumstance: 

When Socrates his fettera were knocked 
off (as was usual to be done on the day that 
the condemned person was to be executed) 
being seated in the midst of his disdples, 
and laying one of his legs over the o&er, 
in a very unconcerned posture, he beg^ 
to rub it where it had been galled by the 
iron; and whether it was to show the in- 
difference with which he entertained the 
thoughts of his approaching death, or (after 
his usual manner; to take every occa^on 
of philosophizing upon some usehil subject, 
• he observed the pleasure of that sensation 
which now arose in those very parts of his 
le^, that just before had been so much 
pained by the fetter. Upon this he reflect- 
ed on the nature of pleasure and pain in 
general, and how constantly they succeed 
one another. To this he added, that if a 
man of good genius for a fable were to re- 
present the nature of pleasure and pain in 
tiiat way of writing, he would probably 
join them toeether after such a manner, 
that it woukfbe imposable for the one to 



come into any place without being followed 
by the other. 

It is possible, that if Plato had thought it 
proper at such a time to describe Socrates 
launching out into a discourse which was 
not of a piece with the business of the day, 
he would have enlarged upon this hint, 
and have drawn it out into some beautifol 
allegory or fable. But since he has not 
done it, I shall attempt to write one myself 
in the spirit of that divine author. 

•There were two families which from 
the beginning of the world were as opposite 
to each other as li^ht and darkness. The \ 
one of them lived m heaven, and the other \ 
in helL The youngest descendant of the : 
first family was Pleasure, who was the | 
daughter of Happiness, who was the cbild \ 
of Virtue, who was the offspring of the : 
gods. These, as I said before, had their 1 
habitation in heaven. The youngest of the 
oppoate family was Pain, who was the son . 
of Misery, who was the child of Vice, who ; 
was the offspring of the Furies. The habi- 
tation of this race of beings was in helL 

' The middle station dt nature between 
these two opposite extremes was the earth, 
which was mnabited by creatures of a mid- \ 
die kind, neither so virtuous as the one, ^ 
nor so vicious as the other, but partaking ' 
of the good and bad qualities of these two , 
opposite fBLmilies. Jupiter considering that ; 
the species, commonly called man, was too 
virtuous to be miserable, and too vicious to 
be happy; that he might make a distinc- 
tion between the good and the bad, ordered 
the two youngest of the above-mentioned 
families. Pleasure, who was the daughter 
of Happiness, and Pain who was the son of 
Misery, to meet one another upon this part 
of nature which lay in the half way be- , 
tween them, having promised to settle it ' 
upon them both, provided they could agree 
upon the division of it, so as to share man- . 
kind between them. 

* Pleasure and Pwn were no sooner met 
in their new habitation, but they imme- 
diately agreed upon this point, that Plea- 
sure snould take possession of the virtuous, 
and Pain of the vicious part of that species 
which was given up to them. But upon 
examining to which of them any individual 
they met with belonged, they found each 
of them had a right to him; for that, con- 
trary to what they had seen in their old 
places of residence, there was no person so 
vicious who had not some good in nim, nor 
any person so virtuous who had not in him 
someeviL The truth of it is, they generally 
found upon search, that in the most vicious 
man Pleasure might lay claim to an hun- 
dredth part, and that in the most virtuous 
man Pain might come m for at least two- 
thirds. This they saw would occasion end- 
less disputes between them, unless thepTi 
mdd come to some accommodation. To 4 
this end there was a marriage proposed 1 
between them, and at length concluded. 
By this means it is that we find Pleafore 
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I and Pain are sach constant yoke-fellows, 
I and that they either make their visits to- 
gether, or arc never far asunder. If Pain 
comes into a heart he is quickly followed 
by Pleasure; and if Pleasure enter, you 
mav be sure Pain is not far off. 

<^ut notwithstanding this marriage was 
very convenient for the two parties, it did 
not seem to answer the intention of Jupiter 
I in sending them among mankind. To re- 
I medy therefore this inconvenience, it was 
I stipulated between them by article, and 
. confirmed by the consent ot each family, 
I that notwithstanding they here possessed 
I the species indifferently; upon the death 
f of every nngle person, if he was found to 
I have in him a certain proportion of evil, 
he should be despatched into the infemid 
regions by a passiport from Pain, there to 
dwell with Misery, Vice, and the Furies. 
Or on the contrary, if he had in him a cer- 
tain proportion of good, he should be de- 
spatcned into heaven by a passport from 
Pleasure, there to dwell with Happiness, 
Virtue, and the gods.' ' L. 
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in loBfo All est obrepere soiDnuin. 

JHbr. Jtn PoeL ▼. 900. 

^Who laboun long, may be allowed to ateepi 

When a man has discovered a new vein 
of humour, it often carries him much fer- 
ther than he expected from it. My corre- 
spondents take the hint I give them, and 
pursue it into speculations which I never 
thought of at my first starting it. This has 
been the fate of my paper on the match of 
grinning, which has already produced a 
second paper on parallel sumects, and 
brought me the following letter by the last 
post I shall not premise any thing to it, 
farther than that it is built on matter of 
fact, and is as follows; 

'Sir, — You have already obliged the 
world with a discourse upon grinning, and 
have since proceeded to whisUing, from 
whence you at length came to yawning; 
from this, 1 think, you may make a very 
natural transition to sleeping. I there- 
fore recommend to you for the subject of a 
paper the following advertisement, which 
about two months ago was given into every 
body's hands, and may be seen with some 
additions in the Daily Coiirant of August 
the ninth. 

** Nicholas Hart, who slept last year in 
Saint Bartholomew's hospital, intends to 
sleep this year at the Cock and BotUe in 
Little-Britain." 

* Having since inquired into the matter 
of fact, I find that the above-mentioned 
Nicholas Hart is every year seized with a 
periodical fit of sleeping, which begins upon 
the fifth of August* and ends on the ele- 
voBth of the tame month : 
35 



On the first of that month be gtew dull; 

On the second, appeared drowsy; 

On the third, fell a yawnine; 

On the fourth, began to noa; 

On the fifth, dropped- asleep; 

On the sixth, was heard to snore; 

On the seventh, turned himself in his bed; 

On the eighth, recovered his former po8« 
ture; 

On the ninth, fell a stretching; 

On the tenth, about midnight awaked; 

On the eleventh, in the morning, called 
for a little small beer. 

' This account I have extracted out of 
the journal of this sleeping worthy, as it 
has been faithfiilly kept by a genUeman df 
Lincoln Vinn who has undertaken to be his 
historio^pher. I have sent it to you, not 
only as it represents the actions of Nicholas 
Hart, but as it seems a very natural picture 
of the life of many an honest EngUsh gen- 
Ueman, whose wnole history, very often, 
consists c^ yawning;, nodding^ stretching, 
turning, sleeping^, drinking, and the like ex- 
traordinary particulars. I do not question* 
sir, that, it you pleased, you could put out 
an advertisement not unlike the above- 
mentioned, of several men of figure; that 
Mr. John Such-a-one, gentleman, or Thcv 
mas Such-a^ne, esquire, who slept in the 
country last summer, intends to sleep in 
town this winter. The worst of it is, that 
the drowsy part of our species is chiefly 
made up of very honest ^tiemen, who 
live quietiy among their neighbours, with- 
out ever disturbing the public peace. They 
are drones without stinn. I could heartiljr 
wish, that several turbulent, restiess, ambi- 
tious spirits, would for a while change 
places with these good men, and enter 
themselves into Nicholas Hart's fraternity. 
Could one but lay asleep a few busy heads 
which I could name, from the first of No- 
vember next to the first of May ensuing,* 
I question not but it would veiy much re- 
dound to the ouiet of particular persons, as 
well as to the oenefit of the pubfic 

• But to return to Nicholas Hart: I be- 
lieve, sir, you will think it a very extraor- 
dinary circumstance for a man to gain his 
livelihood by sleeping, and that rest should 
procure a man sustenance as well as indus- 
try; yet so it is, that Nicholas got last year 
enough to support himself for a twelve- 
mcHdth. I am likewise informed that he 
has this year had a very comfortable nap. 
The poets value themsdves very much for 
sleeping on Parnassus, but I never heard 
they ^ a groat by it On the contrary, 
our fhend Nicholas eets more by sleeping 
than he could by working, and may be more 
properly said, than ever Homer was, to 
have hald golden dreams. Juvenal indeed 
mentions a drowsy husband who raised an 
estate by snoring, but then he is represented 
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to have slept what the common people I opinion, sets himself above him in his own 



call a dog's sleep; or if his sleep was real, 
his wife was awake, and about her busi- 
ness. Your pen, which loves to moralize 
u^n all sulnects, may raise somethine, me- 
thinks, on tnis circumstance also, ana point 
out to us those sets of men, who, instead <^ 
growing rich by an honest industry recom- 
mend themselves to the favour of tne great, 
by makine themselves agreeaUe compa- 
nions in the participations of luxury and 
pleasure. 

< I must further acquaint you, sir, that 
one of the most eminent pens in Grub- 
street is now employed in writing the dream 
of this miraculous sleeper, which I iiear 
wUl be of more than ordinary length, as it 
must contain all the particulars that are 
supposed to have passed in his imagination 
dunng so long a sleep. He is said to have 
gone already through three days and three 
nights of it, and to have comprised in them 
the most remarkable passages of the four 
first empires of the worid. If he can keep 
free from party strokes, his work may be 
of use; but this 1 much doubt, having oeen 
informed by one of his friends and confi- 
dents, that he has spoken some things d 
Kimrod with too great freedom. I am ever, 
sir, &c.' Ia 
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And dwell! ■uch Airy In eelettial breasta f 

There is nothing in which men more 
deceive themselves than in what the world 
calls zeal. There are so many passions 
which hide themselves under it, and so 
many mischiefs arising from it, that some 
have gone so far as to say it would have 
been for the benefit of mankind if it' had 
never been reckoned in the catalogue of 
virtues. It is certain, where it is once 
laudable and prudential, it is an hundred 
times criminal and erroneous; nor can it be 
otherwise, if we consider that it operates 
with equal violence in all religions, how- 
ever opposite they may be to one another, 
and in all the subdivisions of each religion 
in particular. 

We are told by some of the Jewish rab- 
bins, that the first murder was occasioned 
by a religious controversy; and if we had 
the whole history of zeal from the days of. 
Cain to our own times, we should see it 
filled with so many scenes of slaughter 
and bloodshed, as would make a wise man 
very careful how he suffers himself to 
be actuated by such a principle, when it 
only regards matters of opinion and specn- 

I would have every zealous man examine 
his heart thoroughly, and, I believe, he will 



lent, and in several particulars pi^ 
tends to be the wiser person. This m a 
great provocation to the proud man, and 
gives a venr keen ed^ to what he calls his 
zeal. And that this is the case very ofteru 
we may observe from the behaviour of 
some of the most zealous for orthodoxy^ 
who have often great friendships and inti- 
macies with vicious immoral men, provided 
they do but agree with them in the same 
scheme of befief. The reason is, because 
the vicious believer gives the precedency 
to the virtuous man, and allows the good 
Christian to be the worthier person, at the 
same time that he cannot come up to his 
perfections. This we find exemplified in 
that trite passage which we see quoted in 
almost every system of ethics, though upon 
another occasion: 

^Video meliora proftoque, 

Deteriora aeqaor 

I see the richt, and I approve it 
Oondamn Uie wrong, and yet tb 



Ovid. JHSiC vtt. 90. 



the wrong pome. 

On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal 
were true and ^nuine, we should be much 
more angry with a sinner than a heretic; 
since there are several cases whidi may 
excuse the latter before his great Judge, 
but none which can excuse the former. 

Interest is likewise a great inflamer, and 
sets a man on persecution under the colour 
of zeal. For this reason we find none are 
so forward to promote the true worship by 
fire and sword, as those who find their pre- 
sent account in it But I shall extend the 
word interest to a lar^r meaning thim 
what is generally given it, as it rdates to 
our spiritual safety and welfare, as well as 
to our temporal. A man is glad to gain 
numbers on his side, as they serve to 
strengthen him in his private opinions. 
Every proselyte is like a new argument for 
the establishment of his faith. It makes him 
believe that his principles carry conviction 
with them, and are the more likely to be 
true when he finds they are comformable to 
the reason of others, as well as to his own. 
And that this temper of mind deludes a 
man very often into an opinion of his zeal, 
mayap]>ear from the common behaviour 
of the atheist, who maintains and spreads 
his opinions with as much heat as those 
who believe they do it only out of a passion 
for God*s gloiy. 

Ill-nature is another dreadfiil imitator of 
zeal. Many a good man may have a natu- 
ral rancour and malice in his heart, which 
has been in some measure quelled and sub- 
dued by religion; but if it finds any pre- 
tence of breaking out, which does not seem 
to him inconsistent with the duties of a 
Christian, it throws off all restraint, and 
rages in its fiill fury. Zeal is, therefore, a 
great ease to a malicious man, by making 
him believe he does God service, whilst he is 



often find» tiiat what he calls a seal for his 

vetigioD, is either pride, taiterest, or ill- gratifying the bent of a perverse i^vengefiil 
nature. A man, whodiffisnfromanotherini temper. For this reason we find that most 
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olrthe massacres and devastatians which 
have been in the world, have taken Uieir 
rise from a furioas pretended zeaL 

I love to see a man zealous in a good mat- 
tei^ and especially when his zeal shows 
Itself for advandng morality, and promot- 
ing the happiness of mankind. But when 
I find the mstruments he works with are 
racks ai^d gibbets, gallevs and dungeons: 
when he imprisons men s persons, confis- 
cates their estates, ruins their families, 
and bums the body to save the soul, I can- 
not stick to pronounce of such a one, that 
(whatever he may think of his ^Euth and 
religion) his faith is vain, and his religion 
improfitable. 

After having treated of these false zea- 
lots in religion, I cannot forbear mentioning 
a monstrous species of men,- who one would 
not think had any existence in nature, were 
they not to be met with in ordinaiy conver- 
sation, I mean the zealots in atheism. One - 
would fancy that these men, though they 
foil short, in every other respect, of those 
who make a profession of religion, would 
at least outshme them in this particular, 
and be exempt from that single fault which 
seems to grow out of the imprudent fer- 
vours of religion. But so it is, that infidelity 
is propagated with as much fierceness and 
contention, wrath and indignation, as if the 
safety of mankind depended upon it There 
is something so ridiculous ana perverse in 
this kind oTzealots, that one does not know 
how to set them out in their proper colours. 
They are a sort of gamesters wno are eter- 
nall)r upon the fret, though they play for 
nothing. They are perpetually teazing 
their friends to come over to them, though 
at the same time they allow that neither 
of them shall get any thing by the bargain. 
In short, the zeal of^ spreading atheism is, 
if possible, more absurd than atheism itself. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccount- 
able zeal wMch appears in atheists, and 
infidels, I must farther observe, that they 
are likewise in a most particular manner 
possessed with the spirit of bigotry. They 
are wedded to opimons full of contradic- 
tions and impossibility, and at the same 
time look upon the smallest difficulty in an 
article of hith as a sufficient reason for re- 
jecting it Notions that fall in with the 
common reason of mankind, that are con- 
formable to the sense of all ages, and all 
nations, not to mentio|^ their tendency for 
promoting the hapxnness of societies, or of 
particular persons, are exploded as errors 
and prejuaices; and schemes erected in 
their stead that are altogether monstrous 
and irrational, and reqmre the most ex- 
travagant credulity to embrace them. I 
would fain ask one of these bigoted infidels, 
supposing aU the great points c^ atheism, 
as tiie casual or eternal formation of the 
world, the materiality of a thinking sub- 
stance, the mortality of the soul, the fortui* 
toos organization of the body, tiie motions 
and gravitation of matter, with the like 



particulars, were laid together and formed 
mto a kind of creed, according to the opi- 
nions of the most celebrated atheists; I say* 
supposing such a creed as this were form- 
ed and imposed upon any one people in the 
world, whether it would not require an 
infinitely greater measure of faitn, than 
any set of articles which they so vi^entiy 
oppose. Let mc therefore advise this gene- 
ration of wranglers, for their own and for 
the public good, to act at least so consist- 
'ently with themselves, as not to bum with 
seal for irreligion, and with bigotry for 
nonsense. C. 
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Ga»lam ipmiin petimus stultitia 

Ar. Uft. 3. Od. i. as. 
High Heaven itself our impious rsfe sssails.— P. 

Upon my return to my lodgings last night, 
I found a letter from my worthy friend the 
clergyman, whom I have f;iven some ac-^ 
count of in my former papers. He teUs me 
in it that he was particulariy pleased with 
the latter part of my yesterday*s specula- 
tion; and at the same time inclosed the fol- 
lowing essay, which he desires me to pub- 
lish as the sequel of that discourse. It con- 
sists parUy ot uncommon reflections, and 
partly of such as have been already used* 
but now set in a stronger light 

* A believer may be excused by the most 
hardened atheist for endeavouring to make 
him a convert, because he does it with as 
eye to both their interests. The atheist is 
inexcusable who tries to gain over a be- 
liever, because he does not propose the 
doing himself or the believer any good by 
such a conversion. 

' The prospect of a future state is the se- 
cret contort and refreshment of my soul; it 
is that which makes nature look gay about 
me; it doubles all my ^easures, and sup- 
poits me under all my afflictions; I can look 
at disappointments and misfortunes, pain 
and nckness, death itself, and what is worse 
than death, the loss of those who are dear- 
est to me, with indifierence, so long as I 
keep in view the pleasures of eternity, and 
the state of being m which there will be no 
fears nor apprehensions, pains nor sorrows, 
sickness nor separation. Why will any 
man be so impertinentiy officious as to teU 
me all this is only fancy and delusion? Is 
there any merit in being the messenger of 
ill newsr If it is a dream, let me enjoy it, 
since it makes me both the happier and 
better man. 

< I must confess I do not know how to 
trust a man who believes neither heaven 
nor hell, or in other words, a future state 
of rewards and punishments. Not only nar 
tural self-love, but reason directs us to pn>- 
mote our own interests above all thinn. It 
can never be for the interest of a bcSever 
to do me a tnischie^ because he ia wre upon 
the balance of afloounts to find himadEEa 
loser tafy it On the contrary, if ha oqi»- 
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riders his own wdfitre in his behavioiir to- 
wards me, it will lead him to do me all the 
good he can, and at the same time restrain 
him from doing me any injury. An imbe- 
liever does not act like a reasonable crea- 
ture, if he favours me contrary to his pre- 
sent interest, or does not distress me when 
it turns to his present advantage. Honour 
and good-nature may indeed tie up his 
hands; but as these would be veiy much 
strengthened by reason and principle, so 
without them thev are only instincts, or 
wavering, unsettled notions, which rest on 
no foundation. 

' Infidelity has been attacked with so good 
success of late years, that it is driven out of 
all its out- works. The atheist has not found 
his post tenable, and is therdfore retired 
into deism, and a disbelief of revealed reli- 
gion only. 

* But- the truth of it is, the greatest num- 
ber of this set of men are those who, for 
want of a virtuous education or examining 
the grounds of religion, know so very little 
of the matter in question, that their mfide- 
Bty is but another term for their ignorance. 

'As folly and inconsiderateness are the 
foundations of infidelitjr, the great pillars 
and supports of it are either a vani^ of ap- 
pearing wiser than the rest of maniind, or 
an ostentation of courage in desjnsing the 
terrors of another world, which have so 
great an influence on what they call weaker 
minds; or an aversion to a belief that must 
cut them off from many of those pleasures 
thev propose to themselves, and fill them 
with remorse for many of those they have 
already tasted. 

* The gjreat received articles of the Chris- 
tian religion have been so clearly proved, 
from the authority of that divine revela- 
tion in which they are delivered, that it is 
impossible for ^ose who have ears to hear, 
ana eyes to see, not to be convinced of them. 
But were it posable for any thing in the 
Christian faith to be erroneous, I can find 
no ill consequences in adhering to it The 
great points of the incarnation and suffer- 
ing of our Saviour, produce naturally such 
habits of virtue in the mind of man, that, I 
say, supposing it were possible for us to be 
mistaken in them, the infidel himself must 
at least allow that no other system of reli- 
eion could so effectually contribute to the 
heightening of morality. They give us great 
ideas of the digni^ of human nature, and 
of the love which the Supreme Being bears 
to his creatures, uod consequently engage 
us in the highest acts of du^ towards our 
Creator, our neighbour, and ourselves. How 
many noble arguments has St Paul raised 
from the chief articles of our religion, for 
the advandng of moralit^r in its three great 
branches! — ^To g^e a single example in 
each kind. What can be a stronger motive 
to a firm trust and reliance on the mercies 
of our Maker, than the giving his Son to 
suffer for us.> What can make us love and 
■ mim even the moat inccmriderable cf 



mankind more than the thought that Christ 
died for him.^ Or what dis|x)se us to set a 
stricter guard upon the purity of our own 
hearts, than our odng members of Christ, 
and a part of the society of which that im- 
maculate person is the head? But these 
are only a specimen of these admirable in- 
forcements of moralitjr, which the apostle 
has drawn from the lustory of our blessed 
Saviour. 

' If our modem infidels considered these 
matters with that candour and seriousness 
which they deserve, we should not see them 
act with such a spirit of bitterness, arro- 
gance, and malice. They would not be 
raising such insignificant cavils, doubts, and 
scruples, as may be started against every 
thing that is not capable of mathematical 
demonstration; in order to unsettie the mind 
of the ignorant, disturb the public peace, 
subvert morality, and throw all thinrs into 
confosion and oisorder. If none of these 
reflections can have any influence on them, 
there is one that perhaps may, because it 
is adapyted to their vanity, by which they 
seem to be guided much more than their 
reason. I would therefore have them con- 
sider that the wisest and best of men in all 
ages of the world, have been those who 
lived up to the religion of their country, 
when they saw nothing in it opposite to mo- 
rality, and to the best lights they had of the 
divine nature. Pythagoras's first rule di- 
rects us to worship the ^s << as it is or- 
dained by law," for that is the most natural 
interpretation of the precept Socrates, 
who was the most renowned amon^ the 
heathens both for wisdom and virtue, in his 
last moments de»res his ftiends to offer a 
cock to Esculapius: doubUess out of a sub- 
missive deference to the established worship 
of his country. Xenophon telU us, that lus 
prince ([whom he sets forth as a pattern of 
perfection) when he found his death ap- 
proaching, offered sacrifices on the moun- 
tains to the Persian Jupiter, and the Sun, 
« according to the custom of the Perrians;'* 
for those are the words of the historian.* 
Nay, the Epicureans and atomical philoso- 
phers showed a very remarkable modesty 
m this particular; tor though the being oF 
a God was entix^y repugnant to ueir 
schemes of natural philosophy, they con- 
tented themselves with the denial of a pro- 
vidence, asserting at the same time the 
existence of gods in general; because they 
would not shock the common belief of man- 
kind, and the religion of thdr country. '— L« 
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to avdd the persons he speaks of, that I 
shall insert his letter at length. 

• Mr. Spectator,— I do not know that 
you have ever touched upon a certain spe* 
cies of women, whom we ordinarily tall 
jilts. You cannot possihly go upon a more 
useful work, than the consideration of these 
dangerous animals. The coquette is indeed 
one deme towards the jilt; but the heart 
of the former is.bent upon admiring herself, 
and givine false hopes to her lovers; but 
the latter is not contented to be extremely 
amiable, but she must add to that advantage 
a certain delight in being a torment to 
othera Thus when her lover is in the fuU 
expectation of success, the jilt shall meet 
him with a sudden indifference, and admi- 
ration in her face at his being surprised that 
he is received like a stranger, and a cast of 
her head another way with a pleasant scorn 
of the fellow's insolence. It is very proba- 
ble the lover goes home utterly astonished 
and dejected, sits down to his 'scrutoire, 
sends her word in the most abject terms 
that he knows not what he has done, that 
all which was desirable in this life is so sud- 
denly vanished from him, that the charmer 
of his soul should withdraw the vital heat 
from the heart which pants for her. He 
continues a mournful absence for some time, 
pining in secret, and out of humour with all 
things which he meets with. At length he 
takes a resolution to tiy his fate, and ex- 
plain with her resolutely upon her unac- 
countable carriage. He walks up to her 
apartment, with a thousand inquietudes, 
and doubts in what manner he shall meet 
the first cast of her eye; when, upon his 
first apx>earance, she flies towards him, 
wonders where he has been, accuses him 
of his absence, and treats him with a fami- 
liarity as surprising as her former coldness. 
This eood correspondence continues mitil 
the lady observes the lover grows happy in 
It, and then she interrupts it with some new 
inconsistency of behaviour. For (as I jUst 
now said) the happiness of a jilt consists 
only in the power ot making others uneasy. 
But such is the folly of this sect of women, 
that they carry on this pretty, skittish be- 
haviour, until they have no charms left to 
render it supportable. Corinna, that used 
to torment all who conversed with her with 
false glances, and little heedless unguardol 
motions, that were to betray some mclina- 
tion towards the man she would insnare, 
finds at present all she attempts that way 
unre^raed; and is obliged to indul^ the 
jilt in her constitution, oy laying artificial 
plots, writing perplexing letters from un- 
known hands, and making all the young 
fellows in love with her until they find out 
who she is. Thus, as before she gave tor- 
ment by disguising her inclination, she now 
is obliged to do it by hiding her person. 

* As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it 
has been my unhappy fate to be jilted from I 
my youth upward; and as my taste hasj 



been very much towards intrigue and hav« 
ing intelligence with women of wit, my 
whole life has passed away in a series or. 
impositions. I shall, for the benefit ctf the 
present race of young men give some ac* 
count of my loves. 1 know not whether 
you have ever heard of the famous girl 
about town, called Kitty. This creature 
(for I must take shame upon myself) was 
my mistress in the days wnen keeping was 
in fashion. Kitty, under the appearance 
of bdng wild, thoughtless, and irreeular in 
all her words and actions, concealed the 
teost accomplished jilt of her tiipe. Her 
negligence had to me a charm in it like that 
of chastity, and want of desires seemed as 
great a merit as the conquest of them. The 
air she eave herself was that of a romping 
giri, and whenever I talked to her with any 
turn of fondness, she would immediately 
snatch off my periwig, try it upon herself in 
the glass, culp her arms a-kimbow, draw 
my sword, ana make passes on the wall, take 
off my cravat, and seise it to make some 
other use of the lace, or run into some other 
tmaccoontable rompishness, until the time 
I had appointed to pass away with her was 
over. I went from her full of pleasure at 
the reflection that I had the keepine of so 
much beauty in a woman, who, as she was 
too heedless to please me, was also too un- 
attentive to form a design to wrong me. 
Long did I divert every hour that hung 
heavy upon me in the company of this crear 
ture, whom I looked upon as neither euilty 
nor innocent, but could laugh at myself for 
my unaccountable pleasure in an expense 
upon her, until in the end it appeared my 
pretty insensible Ttras with child by my foot- 
man. 

* This accident roused me into k difid^n 
against all libertine women, under what ap- 
pearance soever they hid their insincerily, 
and I resolved after that time to ponverse 
with none but those who lived within the 
rules of decency and honour. To this end 
I formed myself into a more regular turn 
of behavioiir, and began to make visits, fre- 
ouent assemblies, and lead out ladies from 
tne theatres, with all the other inagnificant 
duties which the professed servants of the 
fair place themselves in constant readiness 
to perform. In a very littie time, (having 
a plentiful fortune,) fathers and mothers 
began to regard me as a good match, and I 
found easy admittance into the best fami- 
lies in town to observe their daughters; but 
I, who was bom to follow the fair to no 
purpose, have by the force of my ill stars 
made my application to three jilts succes- 
sivelv. 

• Hyaena is one of those who form them- 
selves into a melancholy and indolent air, 
and endeavour to gain admirers from their 
inattention to all around thera. Hyscna can 
loU in her coach, with something so fixed 
in her countenance, that it is impossible to 
conceive her meditation b employed only 
on her dress and her charms m that pos- 
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ture. If it were not too coarse a smile, I 
should say, H^ sna, in the figure she affects 
to appear in, is a spider in the midst of a 
cobweb, that is sure to destroy every fly 
that approaches it The net HyxnB. throws 
is so nne, that you are taken in it before 
you can observe anv part of her work. I 
attempted her for along and weary season, 
but I found her passion went no farther liian 
to be admired; and she is of that unreason- 
able temper, as not to value the inconstancy 
of her lovers, provided she can boast she 
once had their addresses. 

'Bibliawas the second I aimed at, and 
her vanity lay in purchasing the adorers of 
others, and not rejoicing in their love itself. 
Biblis is no man's mistress, but every wo- 
man's rival. As soon as I found this, I fell 
in love with Chloe, who is my present plea- 
sure and torment I have writ to her, 
danced with her, and fought for her, and 
have been her man in the sight and expecta- 
tion of the whole town these three years, 
and thought myself near the end of my 
wishes; when the other day she called me 
into her closet, and told me, with a very 
grave face, that she was a woman of ho- 
nour, and scorned to deceive a man who 
loved her with so much sincerity as she saw 
1 did, and therefore she must inform me 
that she was by nature the most inconstant 
creature breathing, and begged of me not to 
marry her: If I insisted upon it, I should; 
but that she was lately fallen in love with 
another. What to do or say I know not, 
mit desire you to inform me, and you will 
nfinitely oblige, sir, your humble servant, 
* CHARLES YELLOW.' 

ADVERTTSEBfENT. 

Mr. Sly, haberdasher of hats, at the cor- 
ner of Devereux-court, in the Strand, gives 
notice, that he has prepared very neat hats, 
rubbers, and brushes for the use of young 
tradesmen in the last year of their appren- 
ticeslup, at reasonable rates. T. 
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iMUu mm laudari a te laudato viro.— 7%IL 

It gives me pleamize to be praised by yoa whom aU 
own praise. 

He is a verjr unhappy man who sets his 
heart upon bemg admired by the multitude, 
or affects a general and undistinguishing ap- 
plause among men. What pious men call 
the testimony of a good conscience, should 
be the measure of our ambition in this kind; 
that is to say, a man of spirit should con- 
temn the praise of the ignorant, and like 
being applauded for nothine but what he 
knows m his omhi heart he deserves. Be- 
sides which, the character of the person 
who commends you is to be considered, be- 
fore you set a value upon his esteem. The 
praise of an ienorant man is only good-will, 
and yoa should recdve his kindness as he 



is a good ndghbour in society, and not as a 
good judge (tf your actions in point c^ fame 
and reputation. The satirist said very wel/ 
of popular praise and acclamations, ** Give 
the tinkers and cobblers their presents 
again, and learn to live of yourself."* It 
is an -argument of a loose and ungovemed 
mind to be affected with the promiscuous 
approbation of the generality of mankind; 
ana a man of virtue should be too delicate 
for so coarse an appetite of fame. Men of 
honour should endeavour only to please the 
worthy, and the man of merit should desire 
to be tried only by his peers. I thought it 
a noble sentiment which I heard yesterday 
uttered in conversation: *l know,' said a 
gentleman, ' a way to be greater than any 
man. If he has worth in him, I can re- 
joice in his superiority to me; and that 
satisfaction is a greater act of the soul in 
me, than any in him which can posably 
appear to me.' This thought ccndd not 
proceed but from a candid and e;enerou8 
spirit; and the approbation of such minds 
is what may be esteemed true praise: for 
with the common race of men there is no- 
thing comihendable but what they them- 
selves may hope to be partakers of, and 
arrive at; out the motive truly glorious is, 
when the mind is set rather to do things 
laudable, than to purchase reputation. — 
Where there is that sincerity as the foun- 
dation of a good name, the kmd opinion of 
virtuous men will be an unsought, but a ne- 
cessary consequence. The Lacedaemonians, 
thotirh a plam people, and no pretenders 
to politeness, had a certain delicacy in their 
sense of glory, and sacrificed to the Muses 
when they entered upon any great enters 
prise. They would have the commemora- 
tion of their actions be transmitted by the 
purest and most untainted memorialists. 
The din which attends victories and public 
triumphs, is by feur less eligible than the 
recital of the actions of great men by honest 
and wise historians. It is a frivolous plea* 
sure to be the admiration of gaping crowds; 
but to have the approbation of a good man 
in the cool reflections of his closet, is a gra- 
tification worthy an heroic spirit The ap- 
glauseof the crowd makes the head giddy, 
ut the attestation of a reasonable man 
makes the heart glad. 

What makes the love of popular or gene- 
ral praise still more ridiculous, is, that it is 
usually given for circumstances which are 
foreign to the persons admired. Thus they 
are tne ordinary attendants on power and 
riches, which may be taken out of one man's 
hands, and put into another's. The appli- 
cation only, and not the potoession, makes 
those outward things honourable. The 
vulgar and men of sense arree in admiring 
men, for having what ttiey themselves 
would rather be possessed of; the wise man 
applaads him whom he thinks most virtu- 



• ^ToUat saa mnnera oerdo 

Tteam babita.— Ptn, SaL iv. 51. 
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ous, the rest of die world him who is most 
wealthy. 

When a man is in this way of thinking, I 
do not know what can occur to one more 
monstrous, than to see persons of ingenuity 
address their services and performances to 
men no way addicted to hberal arts. In 
these cases, the praise on one haiid, and 
the patron^ on the other, are equally the 
objects of ridicule. Dedications to ignorant 
men are as absurd as any of the speeches 
of Bulfinch in the DroU. Such an address 
one is apt to translate into other words; and 
when the different jNUties are thoroughly 
considered, the panegyric generally implies 
no more than if the author should say to the 
patron; * My very good lord, you and I can 
never understand one another; therefore I 
humbly desire we may be intimate friends 
for the future.' 

The rich may as well ask to borrow of 
the poor, as the man of virtue or merit to 
nope for addition to his character from any 
mit such as himself. He that commends 
another engages so much of his own repu- 
tation as he gives to that person commended; 
and he that has nothing laudable in himself 
is not of ability to be such a surety. The 
wise Phocion was so sensible how dangerous 
it was to be touched with what the multi- 
tude approved, that upon a general accla- 
mation made when he was mi^n^ an ora^ 
tion, he turned to an intelligent fhend who 
stood near him, and asked in a surprised 
manner, * What slip have I made?' 

I shall conclude this paper with a billet 
which has fallen into my nands, and was 
written to a lady from a gentleman whom 
she had highly commended. The author 
of It had formerly been her lover. When 
all posability of commerce between them 
on tne subject of love was cut off, she spoke 
so handsomely of him, as to give occasion 
for this letter. 

'Madam, — ^I should be insensible to a 
" y, if I could forbear making you my 

• I of 



acknowledgments for your late mention 
me with so much applause. It is, I think, 
your fate to give me new sentiments: as you 
tbrmerly inspired me with the true sense 
of love, so do you now with tiie true sense 
of glory. As desh^ had the least part in 
the passion I heretofore professed towards 
you, so has vamty no share in the glory to 
which you have now raised me. Innocence, 
knowledge, beauty, virtue, sincerity, and 
discretion, are the constant ornaments of 
her who has said this of me. Fame is a 
habbler, but I have arrived at the highest 
glory in this world, the commendation of 
the most deserving person in it ' T. 

Na 189.] Saturday, October 6, 1711, 

Patria pietatii Imago. Ftrg. .B*. & 8M. 
Ad image of paternal tenderneai. 

The following letter being vrritten to my 
bookseller, upon a subject of which I treated 



some time since, I shall publish It in this 
paper, tof;ether with the letter that was in- 
closed in It - 

* Mr. Bucklet, — ^Mr. Spectator having 
of late descanted upon the cruelty of parents 
to their children, I have been mduced (at 
the request of several of Mr. Spectator's 
admirers,) to inclose this letter, which I 
assure you is the original from a father to 
his own scm, notwithstanding the latter save 
but little or no provocation. It woula be 
wonderfully obhging to the world, if Mr. 
Spectator would give his opinion of it in 
some of his speculations, and particularly 
to (Mr. Buckley,) your humble servant' 

'Sirrah, — ^You are a saucy audacious 
rascal, and both fool and madf, and I care 
not a farthing whether you comply or no; 
that does not raze out my impres^ons of 
your insolence, going about railing at me, 
and the next day to soudt mv favour. These 
are inconsistences, such as discover thy rea- ■ 
son depraved. To be brief, I never desire 
to see your face; and, arrah, if you go to 
the workhouse, it is no disgrace to me for 
you to be supported there; and if you starve 
m the streets. 111 never give any thing un- 
derhand in your behalf If I have any more 
of your scribbling nonsense. 111 break your 
head the first time I set si^ht cm you. You 
are a stubborn beast; is this your gratitude 
for my giving you money? You rogue, III 
better your judgment, and give you a greater 
sense oiycuur duty to (I regret to say) your 
father, &c. 

•P. S. Ifs prudence m you to keep out 
of my sight; for to reproach me, that Might 
overcomes Right, on the out^de of your 
letter, I shall g^ve you a great knock on 
the skull for it' 

Was there ever such an image of pater- 
nal tenderness! It was usual among some 
of the Greeks to make their slaves drink to 
excess, and then expose them to their chil- 
dren, who by that means conceived an early 
averaon to a vice which makes men appear 
so monstrous and irrational. I have ex- 
posed this lecture of an unnatural father 
with the same intention, that its deformity 
may deter others from its resemblance, if 
the reader has a mind to see a father of the 
same stamp represented in the roost ex- 
quisite strokes of humour, he may meet 
with it in one of the finest comedies that 
ever appeal upon the English stage: I 
mean tne part of Sir Sampson in Love for 
Love. 

I must not, however, engage myself 
blin^y on the side of the son, to whom the 
fond letter above written was directed. His 
father calls him a * saucy and audacious 
rascal,' in the first hne, and I am afraid, 
upon examination, he will prove but an 
ungracious youth. * To go about railing' at 
his father, and to find no other place but 
<the outdde of his letter' to tell nim 'that 
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might overcomes right'— if it does not dia-» 
cover 'his reascm to be deprayed/ and 
'that he is either fool or mad«' as the 
choleric old gentleman tells him, we may 
at least allow that the father will do very 
well in endeavouring to 'better his Jndg- 
mcnt, and give him a ^ater sense of his 
duty.' But whether this may be bron^t 
about by breaftdng'^his head, or * giving him 
a great knock on the skull/ ought, I think, 
to oe well considered.- Upon the whole, I 
wish the father has not met with his match, 
and that he may not be as equally piurcd 
with a son, as the mother in Virgil: 



-Ondelto tu 4iuo<|iie mater : 



• CradeHt mat«r magi*, an puer improbaa ille f 
lapcobas iUe poar, creduliB fu ^uoque matar. 

O baiterotia anotlier, tUntiof to deitroy I 
Move cnael wu the motbqr or the boy I 
Both, both allBe delighted to destroy, 
Til' onnatmal mother, and the rathlam bo]F 

Or like the crow and her egg m the Greek 
proverb: 

Bad the erow, bad the egf . 

I must here take notice of a letter which 
I have received from an unknown corre- 
spondent upon the subject of my paper, 
upon which the foregoing letter is likewise 
founded. The writer of it seems very much 
concerned lest that paper should seem to 
give encouragement to the disobedience of 
children towards their parents; but if the 
writer of it will take the puns to read it 
over again attentively, I dare say his ap- 
prehen^ons will vanish. Pardon and re- 
conciliation are all the penitent daughter 
requests, and all that I contend for in her 
behalf; and in this case I may use the say- 
ing of an eminent wit, who, upon some great 
men's pressing him to forgive his daughter 
who had married against his consen^ told 
them he could refuse nothine to their in- 
stances, but that he would have them 
remember there was difference between 
giving and foivivin^. 

I must contess, in all controverues be- 
tween parents uid their children, I am 
naturally prejudiced in favour of the former. 
The obligations on that side can never be 
acquitted, and I think it is one of the 
grreatest reflections upon human nature, 
that paternal instinct should be a stronger 
motive to love than fiUal ^gratitude; that 
the receiving of favour should be a less 
faiducement to good- will, tenderness,, and 
commiseration, than the conferring of them; 
and that the taking care of any person, 
should endear the child or depenoant more 
to the parent or benefactor, than the parent 
or benefactor to the child or dependant; 
yet so it happens, that for one cruel parent 
we meet with a thousand undutiful chil- 
dren. This is, indeed, wonderfully con- 
trived (as I have formerly observed,) for 
the support of every^ living species; but at 
the same tim« that it shows the wisdom of 



the Creator, it discovers the imper&ctkai 
and degeneracy of the creature. 

The obedience of children to thdr pa- 
rents is the basis of all government, and 
set forth as the measure of that obedience 
which we owe to those whom Providence 
has placed over us. 

It IS father Le Compte, if I am not mis- ' 
taken, who tells us how want of duty in this 
particular is punished among the dhinesep 
msomuch, that if a son should be known to 
kill, or so much as to strike his Either, not 
only the criminal, but his whole family 
would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants 
of the place where he lived would be put 
to the sword, nay, the place itself would 
be razed to the ground, and its'foundatioDa 
sown with salt For, sa;r they, there must 
have been an utter deprivation of manners 
in that clan or society of people who cculd 
have bred up among them so horrid an of- 
fender. To this I snail add a nissage out 
of the first book of Herodotus. That histo- 
rian, in his account of the Persian customs t 
and religion, tells us, it is their opinion that 
no man ever killed his father, or that it is 
pos^ble such a crime should be in nature; 
tmt that if any thing like it should ever 
happen, they conclude that the reputed 
son must have been illegitimate, supposi-^^ 
tious, or begotten in adultery. Their opinion 
in this particular shows sufficiently what a 
notion tney must have had of undutifulness 
in general. L* 



Na 190.] Monday, October 8, 1711. 

Serritas creadt nova 

J!br.Lib.8.0d.viil. 1& 
A alaTeiy to fbrmer timea anknown. 

Since I made some reflections upon the 
general negligence used in the case of re- 
^rd towards women, or in other words, 
since I talked of wenching, I have had 
epistles upon this subject, which I shall, 
for the present entertainment, insert as they 
lie before me. 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^As your specula- 
tions are not confined to anv part ofhuman 
life, but concern the wickea as well as the 
good, I must denre your favourable accept- 
ance of what I, a poor strcdling giri about 
town, have to say to you. I was told by a 
Roman-Catholic gantleman who picked me 
up last week, and who, I hope, is absolved 
for what passed between us; I say, I was 
told by such a person, who endeavoured to 
conyert me to his own religion, that in 
countries where popery prevails, beades 
the advantage of licensed stews, there are 
large endowments given for the Incurabilu 
I think he called them, such as are past all 
remedy, and are allowed such msdntenance 
and support as to keep them without fiarther 
care until they expire. This manner of 
treating poor sinners has, methinks, great 
humamty in it; and as you are a person 
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who pretend to cany year reflecdons upon 
all subjects whatever that occur to yon^ 
with candour, and act above the sense of 
what misinterpretation you may meet with, 
I beg the favtnir of you to lay liefore all the 
world the vmhappy condition of us poor 
vagrants, who are' really in the way of 
labour instead of idleness. There are 
crowds of us whose manner of livelihood 
\^ long ceased to be pleasing to us; and 
who would willingly lead a new life, if the 
rigour of the virtuous did not for ever expel 
us from coming into the world a^n. As 
it now happens, to the eternal mfsuny of 
the male sex, falsehood ameng you is not 
reproachfiil, but credulity in woman is in- 
fiEunious. 

* Give me leave, sir, to give 3rou my his- 
tory. You are to know that I am a daughter 
of a man of good reputation, tenant to a man 
of quality. The heir of this great house 
took it in his head to cast a favourable eye 
upon me, and succeeded. I do not pretend 
to say he promised me marriage: I was 
not a creature silly enough to be taken by 
so foolish a story; but he. ran away with me 
up to this town, and introduced me to a 
CTave matron, with whom I boarded for a 
day or two with great gravity, and was not 
a httle pleased with the change of my con- 
dition! from that of a country life to the 
finest company, as I believed, m the whcde 
world. My humble servant made me un- 
derstand that I should always be kept in 
the plentiful condition I then enjoyed; when 
after a very great fondness towards me, he 
one day took his leave of me for four or 
five days. In the evening of the same day, 
my good landlady came to me, and observ- 
ing jne very pensive, began to comfort me, 
and with a smile told me 1 must see the 
world. When I was deaf to all she could 
say to divert me, she began to tell me with 
a very frank air that I must be treated as I 
ought, and not to take these squeamish 
humours upon me, for my friend had left 
me to the town; and, as their phrase is, she 
expected I would see company, or I must 
be treated like what I had brought myself 
ta This put me into a fit of crying: and I 
Immediately, in a true sense of^my condi- 
tion, threw myself on the floor, deplorine 
my &te, calling upon all that was gcxxl and 
sacred to succour me. While I was in this 
agony, I observed a decrepid old fellow 
come into the room, and looking with a 
sense of pleasure in his face at all my ve- 
hemence and transport In a pause of my 
distresses I heard him say to the shameless 
dd woman who stood by me, ''She is cer- 
tainly a new face, or dse she acts it rarely. " 
Witn that the gentiewoman, who was mak- 
ing her market of me, in all the turns of 
my person, the heaves of my passion, and 
the suitable change of my posture, took 
occasion to commend my neck, my shape, 
my eyes, my limbs. AU this was accom- 
pimied with such speeches as you may have 
heard bone-coursen make m the sale of 
36 



nags, when they are warranted for their 
soundness. You mderstand by this time 
that I was left in a brothel, and exposed to 
the next bidder, who could purchase me 
of my patroness. This is so much the work 
<tf hell: the pleasure in the possession of us 
wenches abates In proportion to the degrees 
we go beyond the bounds of innocence; and 
no man is gratified, if there is nothing left 
for him to debauch. Well, sir, my first 
man, when I came upon the town, was Sir 
Jcolhy Foible, who was extremely lavish 
to me of his money, and took such a fancy 
to me that he would have carried me off» 
if my patroness would have taken any rea- 
sonable terms for me; but as he was old, 
his covetou&ness was Ms strongest pasnon, 
and poor I was soon left exposed to be the 
common refiise of all the rakes and de- 
bauchees in town. I cannot tell whether 
you will «io me justice or no, till I see 
whether you print tlus or not; otherwise, 
as I now live with Sal,* I could pve you a 
veiy just account of who and who is to- 
gether in this town. You perhaps won*t 
believe it; but I know of one who pretends 
to be a ver^ good Protestant, who lies with 
a Roman-Catholic: but more of this here- 
after, as you please me. There do come 
to our house the greatest politicians of the 
age; and Sal is more shrewd than any body 
thinks. No body can believe that such wise 
men could go to bawdy-houses out of idle 
purpose. I have heard them often talk of 
Augustus Cesar, who had intrigues with 
the wives of senators, not out of wantonness 
but stratagem. 

'It is a thousand pities you should be so 
severely virtuous as I fear you are; other- 
wise, after one visit or two, you would soon 
understand that we women of the town are 
not such useless correspondents as you may 
imagine: you have unaoubtedly heard that 
it was a courtesan who discovered Cati- 
line's conspiracy. If you print this III tcU 
you more; and am, in the meantime, sir, 
your most humble servant, 

•REBECCA NETTLETOP.* 

« Mr. Spectator,— I am an idle young 
woman that would work for my livehhood, 
but that I am kept m such a manner as I 
cannot stir out. My tyrant is an old jealous 
fellow, who allows me nothing to appear in. 
I have but one shoe and one slipper; no 
head-dress, and no upper-petticoat As you 
set up for a reformer, I desire you would 
take me out of this wicked way and keep 
me yourself: EVE AFTERDAY.' 

•Mr. Spectator,— I am to complain 
to you of a set of impertinent coxcombs, 
who virit tiie apartments of us women of 
the town, only, as they call it, to see the 
world. I must confess to you, this to men 
of delicacy might liave an effect to cure 
them; but MUiey are stupid, noisy, and 
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drunken fdlom^ it tends only to make vice 
in themadTeSy as they think, pleasant and 
humorous, and at the same time nauseous 
in us. I shall, sir, hereafter, from time to 
time give you the names of these wretches 
who pretoid to enter our housn merely as 
Spectators. Those men think it wit to use 
us ill: prav tell them, however worthy we 
are of sucn treatment, it is unworthy them 
to be guilty of it towards us. Pray, nr, 
take notice of this, and pity the oppressed: 
I wish we could add to it, the innocent' 

T. 



No. 191.] TucBday, October 9, iril. 
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^DeladiBf vUA<m of Um night Ptp4. 

Some ludicrous schoolmen have put the 
t case, that if an ass were placed between two 
bundles of hay, which affected his senses 
equally on each nde, and tempted him in 
the very same degree, whether it would be 
possible for him to eat of ^either. They 
generally determine this question to the dis- 
advantage of the as& who they say would 
starve in the midst of i>lenty, as not having 
a angle grain of free-will, to determine him 
more to the one than to the other. The 
bundle of hay on either side striking his 
sight and smell in the same proportion, 
would keep him in perpetual suspense, like 
the two magnets, which travdlers have 
told us, are placed one of them in the roof, 
and the other in the floor of Mahomet's 
burying-place at Mecca, and by that means 
say they, pull the impostor's iron coffin with 
such an equal attraction, that it hangs in 
the air between both of them. As for the 
ass's behaviour in such nice circumstances, 
whether he would starve sooner than violate 
his neutrality to the two bundles of hay, I 
shall not presume to determine; but only 
take notice of the conduct of our own species 
in the ^ame perplexity. When a man has 
a mind to venture his money in a lottery, 
every finire of it appears equally aUurine, 
and as likely to succeed as any of its fel- 
lows. They all of them have the same 
pretenaons to good-luck, stand upon the 
same foot of competition, and no manner of 
reason can be given why a man should pre- 
fer one to the other bJrfore the lottery is 
drawn. In this case therefore caprice very 
often acts in the place of reason, and forms 
to itself some groundless imaginary motive, 
where real and substantial ones are want- 
ing. I know a well-meaning man that is 
very well pleased to risk his good-fortune 
upon the number iril, because it is the 
year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a 
tacker* that would give a good deal for 

* In 1704 a bill wu broaglit into Uie Boom of Oom- 
nona agniDtt occuional confonnity; and in ordar to 
make it paH the lords, from wliom mach oppoutioa was 
eipectad, it was proposed to tack it to a money-bilL 
TItis was Tiolentty opposed; and after a wann discos- 
flon, it was pat to tiM Tola, wlwa 134 wenlbr iMklag: 



the number 134. On the contrary, I have 
been told of a certain zealous dissenter 
who bdn^ ft great enemy to popery, and 
believing that bad men are the most for- 
tunate in this world, wUl lay two to one on 
the number 666 against any other number, 
because, says he, it is the number of the 
beast f Several would prefer the number 
12,000 before any other, as it is the number 
of the pounds in the great price. In short, 
some are pleased to find their own age in 
their number; some that have got a number 
which makes a pretty appearance in the $ 
cyphers; and others, because it is the same 
number that succeeded in the last lottenr. 
Each of these upon no other grounds, thinks 
he stands fairest for the great lot, and that 
he is possessed of what may not be impro- 
perly called 'the golden number.* 

These principles of election are the pas- 
times and extravagances of human reason, 
which is of so busy a nature, that it will be 
exerting itself in the meanest trifles, and 
woridng even when it wants materials. 
The wisest of men are sometimes actedj: 
by such unaccountable motives, as the life 
01 the fool and the superstitious is g^ded 
by nothing else. 

I am surprised that none of the fortune- 
tellers, or, as the French call them, the 
Diseurt de bonne jivanture, who publish 
their bills in every quarter of the town, 
have turned our lotteries to their advantage. 
Did any of them set up for a caster of tor- 
tunate figures, what might he not ^et by his 
pretended discoveries and predictions? 

I remember among the advertisements in 
the Post-Boy of September the 27th, I was 
surprised to see the following one: 

* This is to give notice, that ten shillings 
over and above the market-price, will be 
given for the ticket in the 1.500,000/. lot- 
tery, Na 132, by Nath. CUff, at the Bible 
and Three Crowns in Cheapside.' 

This advertisement has given great mat- 
ter of speculation to coffee-house theorists. 
Mr. cuff's principles and conversation have 
been canvassed upon this occasion, and vari- 
ous conjectures made why he should thus 
set his heart upon Na 132. I have ex- 
amined all the powers in those numbers, 
broken them into fractions, extracted the 
square and cube root, divided and multi- 
plied them all ways, but could not arrive at 
the secret until about three days ago, when 
I received the following letter from an un- 
known hand; by which I find that Mr, 
Nath. Cliff is only the agent, and not the 
principal in this advertisement 

* Ml, Spectator, — I am the person that 
lately advertised I would give ten shillings 
more than the current price for the ticket 
Na 132 in the lottery now drawing; which 
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IS a secret idiich I have commiiiiicated to 
some friends, who rally me incessantly upon 
that account You must know I have out 
one ticket, for which reason, and a certain 
dream I have lately had more than once, I 
was resolved it should be the number I most 
approved. I am so positive I have pitched 
upon the great lot, that I could almost lay 
aU I am worth of it My visions are so fre- 
quent and strong upon this occaaon, that I 
have not only possessed the lot, but disposed 
of the money which in all probability it will 
sell for. This morning in particular, I set 
up an equipase, which I look upon to be 
the gayest in the town: the liveries are very 
rich, but not gaudy. I should be very glad 
to see a speculation or two upon lottery 
subjects, in which yon would obuge all peo- 
ple concerned, and in particular, your most 
Dumble servant, 

GEORGE GOSLING. 

*P. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12,000 
pound. 111 make thee a handsome present' 

After having wished my correspondent 
good luck, and thanked him for his intended 
Kindness, I shall for this time dismiss the 
subject of the lottery, and only observe, that 
the greatest part of mankind are in some 
degree guilty of my friend Gosling's ex- 

Itravagance. We are apt to rely upon future 
prospects, and become really expensive 
while we are only rich in possibility. We 
# live up to o ur expectations, p ot to our pos- 
sessions, and make ^ figure proportionable 
to what we may be, not what we are. We 
outrun our present income, as not doubting 
to disburse* ourselves out of the profits of 
some future place, project, or reversion that 
we have in view. It is through this temper 
of mind, which is so common among us, 
that we see tradesmen break, who have 
met with no misfortunes in their business; 
and men of estates reduced tt> poverty, who 
have never suffered from losses or repurs, 
tenants, taxes, or law-suits. Ih short, it is 
this foolish, sanguine temper, this depend- 
ing upon contingent futurities, that occa- 
sions romantic generosity, chimerical gran- 
deur, senseless ostentation, and generally 
ends in beggary and ruin. ' The man who 
will live above his present circumstances, 
is in great danger of living in a little time 
much beneath them;' or, as the Italian pro- 
verb runs, ' The man who lives by hope, 
will die by hunger. ' 

It should be an indispensable rule in life, 
to contract our desires to our present con- 
dition, and, whatever may be our expecta- 
tions, to live within the compass or what 
we actually possess. It will be time enough 
to enjoy an estate when it comes into our 
hands; out if we anticipate our good fortune 
we shall lose the pleasure of it when it ar- 
rives, and may possibly never possess what 
we have so foolishly counted upon. L, 

•i.t. 



Kal92.] Wednmkty, October 10^ 1711. 

-Uno ore omiiet omnia 



Bona dieere, et laudara fortanas meat. 



I tali iaieiiio naditnm. 

Trr. jiu4r. Aa i. ae. L 



-AU the world 



With one aoooid eaid all good thinga, and praia'd 
My happy Ibrtanea, who pomem a eon 
8ogood,aoUbaraUydiipQaed. CMmb. 

I STOOD the Other day, and beheld a fa- 
ther sitting in the middle of a room with a 
large family of children about him; and me- 
thought I could observe in his countenance 
different motions of delight, as he turned 
his eye towards the one and the other of 
them. The man is a person moderate in 
his designs for their preferment and wel- 
fare: and as he has an easy fortune, he is 
not solicitous to make a great one. His 
eldest son is a child of a very towardly dis- 
position, and as much as the father loves 
him, I dare say he will never be a knave to 
improve his fortune. I do not know any 
man who has a juster relish of life than the 
person I am speaking of, or keeps a better 
guard against the terrors of want, or the 
hopes otgain. It is usual in a crowd of chil- 
dren, for the parent to name out of his own 
flock all the great officers of the kin|;dom. 
There is something so very surprismg in 
the parts of a child of a man's own, that 
there is nothing too great to be expected 
from his endowments. I know a good wo« 
man who has but three sons, and there is, 
she says, nothine she expects with more 
Certainty, than that she shall see one of 
them a bishop, the other ajudgc, and the 
third a court-physician. The numour is, 
that any thing which can happen to any 
man's child, is expected by every man for 
his own. But my triend, whom I was going 
to speak of, does not flatter himself with 
such vain expectations, but has his eye 
more upon the virtue and disposition of his 
children, than thdr advancement or wealth. 
Good habits are what will certainly im- 
prove a man's fortune and reputation; but, 
on the other side, affluence of fortune will 
not as probably produce good affections of 
the mind. 

It is very natural for a man of a kind dis- 
position, to amuse himself with the pro- 
mises his imagination makes to him of the 
future condition of his children, and to re- 
present to himself the figure they shall bear 
m the world after he has left it When his 
prospects of this kind are agreeable, his 
ibndness rives as it were a longer date to 
his own lue; and the survivorship of a wor- 
thy man in his son, is a pleasure scarce in- 
ferior to the hopes of the continuance of his 
own life. That man is happy who can be- 
lieve of his own son, that he will escape the 
follies and indiscretions of which he himself 
was guilty, and pursue and improve every 
thing that was valuable in him. The con- 
tinuance of his virtue is much more to be 
r4;arded than that of his life; but it is the 
mott lamentable of all reflecdons, to think 
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that the hdir oft a man's fortune is such a 
one as will be a stranger to his friends, 
alienated from the same interests, and a 
promoter of ever^ thing which he himself 
disapproved. An estate in possession of 
such a successor to a good man, is worse 
than Isdd waste; and the family of which he 
is the head, is in a more deplorable condi- 
tion than that of being extinct 

When I visit the agreeable seat of my 
honoured triend Ruricola, and walk from 
room to room revolving many pleasing oc- 
currences, and the expressions of many just 
sentiments I have heard him utter, and see 
the booby his hdr in pain while he is doing 
the honours of his house to the friend of his 
father, the heaviness it gives one is not to 
be expressed. Want of genius is not to be 
imputed to any man, but want of humanity 
is a man^s own fault The son of Ruricola 
(whose life was one continued series of wor- 
thy actions, and gentleman-like inclinations) 
is the companion of drunken clowns, and 
knows no sense of prsdse but in the flattery 
he receives from his own servants; his 
pleasures are mean and inordinate, his lan- 
-guage base and filthy, his behaviour rough 
and absurd. Is this creature to be account- 
■cd the successor of a man of virtue, wit, 
and breedine? At the same time that I 
have this melancholv prospect at the house 
where I miss my old uiend, I can go to a 
gentleman's not far ofif it, where he has a 
daughter who is the picture both of his 
'body and mind, but botli improved with the 
"beauty and modestj pecuhar to her sex. 
It is she who supphes ihe loss of her father 
to the world; she, without his name or for- 
tune, is a truer memorial of him, than her 
t)rother who succeeds him in both. Such an 
offspring as the eldest son of my friend, per- 
petuates his father in the same manner as the 
appearance of his ghost would: it is indeed 
Ruricola, but it is Kuricola grown friehtful. 

I know not to what to attnbute the orutal 
turn which this young man has taken, ex- 
cept it may be to a certain severity and dis- 
tance which his father used towards him, and 
might, perhaps, have occatiQned a dislike to 
those modes of life, which were not made 
amiable to him by freedom and affability. 

We may promise ourselves that no such 
excrescence will appear in the family of the 
Comelii, where me father lives with his 
sons like their eldest brother, and the sons 
converse with him as if they did it for no 
other reason but that he is ttie wisest man 
of their acquaintance. As the Comelii* 
are eminent traders, their good correspond- 
ence with each other is useful to all that 
know them as well as to themselves: and 
their friendship, ^pood-will, and kind offices 
are disposed oi jomtly as well as their for- 



* The altotloB is mppoied to be to tlM ikmily oftbe 
Ejrtef'i, wbo were meietenU of distinetios. Frmndi 
Bjrief , Um iktiier, erected baronet by Goorge I. was a 
director of the East-India Company, and an alderman 
m London. His eldest son, Sir Johii Eyies, bart was 
lord mayor ia 1797; and aaotlier of bla eoaa, Bif Jownk 
Eylea, luiif lit, ilierUr of London in 17991 



tune, so tliat no one ever obliged one of 
them, who had not the obligation multiplied 
in returns from them all. 

It is the most beautiful object the eyes of 
man can behold, to see a man of worm and 
his son live in an entire unreserved corre- 
spondence. The mutual kindness and af- 
fection between them, give an inexpressible 
satisfaction to all who xnow them. It is a 
sublime pleasure which increases by the 
participation. It is as sacred as fnendship, 
as pleasurable as love, and as joyful as re- 
li^on. This state of mind does not only 
dissipate sorrow, which would be extreme 
without it, but ehlarges pleasures which 
would otherwise be contemptible. The 
most indifferent thing has its force and 
beauty when it is spoke by a kind father, 
and an insignificant trifle has its weight 
when offered by a dutiful child. I know 
not how to express it, but I think I may 
call it a 'transplanted self-love.' AU the 
enjoypQents and sufferings which a man 
meets with are rcearded only as they con- 
cern him in the relation he has to another. 
A man's very honour receives a new value 
to him, when he thinks that when he is tA 
his grave, it will be had in remembrance 
that such an action was done by such an 
one's father. Such considerations sweeten 
the old man's evening, and his soliloquv de- 
lights lum when he can say to himself. No 
man can tell my child, his father was either 
immerciful, or unjust My son shall meet 
many a man who shall say to him, * I was 
obliged to thy father; ana be my child a 
friend to his child for ever.' 

It is not in the power of all men to leave 
illustrious names or great fortunes to their 
posterity, but they can very much conduce 
to their having industry, probity, valour, 
and justice. It is in every man's power to 
leave his son the honour ot descending from 
a virtuous ma^, and add the blessings of 
heaven to whatever he leaves him. I shall 
end this rhapsody with a letter to an excel- 
lent young man of my acouaintance, who 
has lately lost a worthy father, 

* Dear Sir, — I know no part of life more 
impertinent than the office of administering 
consolation: I will not entet into it, for 1 
cannot but applaud your grief. The vir- 
tuous principles you had irom that excel- 
lent man, whom you have lost, have wrought 
iii you as they ought, to make a youth of 
three and twenty mcapable of comtbrt upwi 
coming into possession of a great fortune. I 
doubt not but you will honour his memory 
by a modest enjoyment of his estate; and 
scorn to triumph over his grave, by em- 
ploying in riot, excess, and debauchery, 
what he purchased with so much industry, 
prudence, and wisdom. This is the true 
way to* show the sense you have of your 
loss, and to take away the distress of others 
upon the occasion. You cannot recall your 
father by your grief, but you may revive 
him to his friends by year conduct' T« 
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Ingentem (bribut domug alu superbu 

Mane salntantum totis vomit cdibui undam. 

Ftrg. Georg. ii. 401. 

His lordship's palace view, whose iwrtals proud. 
Each morning vomit ibrth a cringing crowd. 

ITattM, ^ke. 

When wc look round us and behold the 
strange variety of faces and persorls which 
fill the streets with business and huny, it is 
no unplea<iant amusement to make guesses 
at their different pursuits, and judge b); their 
countenances what it is that so anxiously 
engages their present attention. Of all tlus 
busy crowd, there are none who would give 
a man inclined to such inouiries better di- 
version for his thoughts, ttian those whom 
we call good courtiers, and such as are as- 
siduous at the levees ctf great men. These 
worthies are got into a habit of being servile 
with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity in 
being known for unaerstanding how the 
world passes. In the pleasure of this they 
can rise early, go abroad sleek and well- 
dressed, with no other hope or purpose, 
but to make a bow to a man in court favour, 
and be thought, by some insignificant smile 
of his, not a little engaged in his interests 
and fortunes. It is wondrous, that a man 
can get over the natural existence and pos- 
session of his own mind so far as to take 
delight either in paying or receiving such 
cold and repeated civilities. But what main- 
tains the humour is, that outward show is 
what most men pursue, rather than real 
happiness. Thus both the idol, and idola- 
ter, equally impose upon themselves in 
pleasing their imaginations this way. But 
as there are very many of her majesty's 
good subjects who are extremely uneasy at 
their own seats in the country, where aU 
from the skies to the centre or the earth is 
their own, and have a mighty longing to 
shine in courts, or to be partners in the 
X)ower of the world; I say, for the benefit 
of these, and others who hanker after being 
in the whisper with p-cat men, and vexing 
their neighbours with the changes they 
would be capable of making in the appear- 
ance at a country sessions, it woula not 
methinks be amiss to give an account of 
that market for preferment, a great man's 
levee. 

For aught I know, this commerce be- 
tween the mightv and their slaves, veiy 
justly representee!, might do so much ^[ood, 
as to incline the great to regard business 
rather than ostentation ; and make the little 
know the use of their time, too well ta 
gpend it in vain applications and addresses. 
The famous doctor m Moorfields, who gain- 
ed so much reputation for his horary pre- 
dictions, is said to have had in his parlour 
different ropes to little bells which nung in 
the room above stsdrs, where the doctor 
thought fit to be oraculous. If a giri had 
been deceived by her lover, one bell was 
pulled: and if a peasant had lost a cow, the 
servant rung another. This method was 



kept in respect to all other passions and 
concerns, and the skilfiil waiter below sifted 
the inquirer, and gave the doctor notice a^ 
cordingly. The levee of a great man is Iwd 
after the same manner, and twenty whis- 
pers, false alarms, and private intimations, 
pass backward and forward from the por- 
ter, the valet, and the patron himself, be- 
fore the gapine crew, wno are to pay their 
court, are gathered together. When the 
scene is ready, the doors fly open and dis- 
cover his lordship. 

There aie several ways of making this 
first appearance. You may be either half- 
dressed, and washing yourself, which is 
indeed the most stately; but this way of 
opening is peculiar to niifitary men, in 
whom there is something graceful in ex- 
p>osing themselves nakeof; out the politi- 
cians, or civil officers, have usually affected 
to be more reserved, and preserve a certain 
chastity of deportn^ent. Whether it be 
hierog(yphical or not, this difference in the 
military and civil list, I will not say; but 
have ever understood the fact to be, that 
the close minister is buttoned up, and the 
brave officer open-breasted on these occa- 
sions. 

However that is, I humbly conceive the 
business of a levee is to receive the acknow- 
ledgments of a multitude, that a man is> 
wise, bounteous, valiant and powerful. 
When the first shot of eyes is made, it i» 
wonderfiil to observe how much submission 
the patron's modesty can bear, and how 
much servitude the client's s^rit can de- 
scend to. In the vast multiplicity of busi- 
ness, and the crowd about him, my lord'* 
parts are usuallv so mat, that to the 
astonishment of tne whole assembly, he ha» 
something to say to every man there, and 
that so suitable to his capacity, as any mav 
may judge that it is not without talents that 
men can arrive at great employments. I 
have known a great man ask a flag^ifficer 
which way was the wind; a commander of 
horse the present price d[ oats, and a stock- 
jobber, at what discount such a fund was, 
with as much ease as if he had been bred 
to each of those several ways of life. Now 
this is extremely obliging, for at the same 
time that the i^tron informs himself of 
matters, he gives the person of whom he 
inquires an opportunity %o exert himself. 
Wnat adds to the pomp of those interviews 
is, that it is performed with the greatest 
silence and order imaginable. The patron 
is usually in the midst of the room, and 
some humble person gives him a whisper, 
which his lordship answers aloud, *lt is 
well: Yes, I am of your opinion. Pray in- 
form yourself further, you may be sore of 
my part in it ' This happy man is dismiss- 
ed, and my lord can turn himself to a busi- 
ness of a quite difierent nature, and off-hand 
gives as good an answer as any great man^ 
18 obliged ta For the chief pomt is to keep 
in generals, and if there be any thing offer- 
ed that is particidar, to be in haste. 
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But we are now in the height of the affair, 
and my lord's creatures have all had their 
iMKhispers round to keep up the farce of the 
thing, and the dumb-show is become more 
generaL He casts his eye to that comer, 
and there to Mr. Such-a-one; to the other, 
' And when did you come to town?' And 
perhaps just before he nods to another; and 
enters with him, 'But, sir, I am elad to see 
you, now I think of it' Each of those are 
happy for the next four^md-twenty hours; 
ana those who bow in ranks undistmguish- 
ed, and by dozens at a time, think they have 
very good prospects if they may hope to 
arrive at such notices half a year hence. 

The satirist says, there is seldom com- 
mon sense in high fortune;* and one would 
think, to behold a levee, that the great were 
not only mfatuated with their sUtion, but 
also that they believed aU below were 
seized too; else how is it posmble they could 
think of imposing upon themselves and 
others in such a degree, as to set up a levee 
for any thing but a direct farce? But such 
is the weakness of our nature, that when 
men are a little exalted in their condition, 
they immediately conceive they have addi- 
tional senses, and their capacities enlarged 
not only above other men, but above hu- 
man comprehenaon itself. Thus it is ordi- 
nary to see a great man attend one listening, 
bow to one at a distance, and to call to a 
third at the same instant A girl in new 
ribands is not more taken with herself, nor 
does she betray more apparent coquetries, 
than even a wise man m such a circum- 
stance of courtship. I do not know any thing 
that I ever thoueht so very distasteful as the 
affectation whicn is recorded of Caesar; to 
wk, that he would dictate to three several 
writers at the same time. This was an 
ambition below the greatness and candour 
of his mind. He indeed (if any man had 
pretensions to greater faculties than any 
other mortal) was the person; but such a 
way of acting is childish, and inconsistent 
with the manner of our being. It appears 
from the very nature of things, that there 
cannot be any thkig effectuallydespatched 
in the distraction or a public levee; but the 
whde seems to be a conspiracy of a set of 
servile slaves, to give up their own liberty 
to take away their patron's understanding. 

T. 
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DiffldU bile tometjeenr. 

»r. lib. L CM. zili. 4 

With JealoQi paop my bowm iwells. 

The present paper shall conast of two 

letters which observe upon faults that are 

easily cured both in love and friendship. 

"^ l atter, as far as it merely regards 

conyersation, the person who neglects visit- 



ing an agreeable friend is punished in the 
very transgression; for a good companion 
is not found in every room we ^ inta But 
the case of love is of a more delicate nature, 
and the anxiety is inexpressible, if every 
little instance of kindness is not reciprocaL 
There are things in this sort of commerce 
which there are not words to express, and 
a man may not possibly know how to re- 
present wnat yet may tear his heart into 
ten thousand tortures. To be grave to a 
man's mirth, unattentive to his discourse, 
or to interrupt either with something tliat 
argues a disinclination to be entertained by 
Mm, has in it something so disaereeable, 
that the utmost steps which may oe made 
in farther enmity cannot give greater tor- 
ment The gay Corinna, who sets up for 
an indifference and becoming heedlessness, 
gives her husband all the torment imagin- 
able out of mere insolence, with this pe- 
culiar vanity, that she is to look as gay as 
a maid in the character of a wife. It is no 
matter what is the reason of a man's grief, 
if it be heavy as it is. Her tmhappy man 
is convinced that she means him no clisho- 
nour, but pines to death because she will 
not have so much deference to him as to 
avoid the appearance of it The author 
of the following letter is perplexed wiUi an 
injury that is in a degree yet less criminal, 
and yet the source of the utmost unhappi- 
ness. 



*Mr. Spectator, — ^Ihave read your pa- 
pers which relate to jealousy, ana desire 
your advice in my case, which ycu will say 
IS not common. I have a wife, of whose 
virtue I am not in the least doubtful; yet I 
cannot be satisfied she loves me, which 

S'ves me as great uneasiness as being faulty 
iC other way would da I know not 
whether I am not yet more miserable than 
in that case, for she keeps possession of my 
heart, without the return of her's. I woulcl 
desire your observations upon that temper 
in some women* who will not condescend 
to convince their husbands of Ihdr inno- 
cence or their love, but are wholly negligent 
of what reflections the poor men make 
upon their conduct (so they cannot call it 
criminal,) when at the same time a little 
tenderness of behaviour, or regard to show 
an inclination to please them, would make 
them entirely at ease. Do not such women 
deserve all the misinterpretation which 
they neglect to avoid? Or are they not in 
the actual practice of euilt, who care not 
\vhether they are thougnt guilty or not? If 
my wife does the most ordinary thing, as 
visiting her dster, or taking the air with 
her mother, it is always carried with the 
air of a secret Then she will somedmes 
tell a thing of no consequence, as if it was 
only want of memory made her conceal it 
before; and this omy to daily with my 
anxiety. I have complained to her of this 
behaviour in the gentlest terms imaginaUe» 
I and beseeched her not to use him« who de- 
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tared only to live with her like an indulgent 
friend, as the most* morose and unsociable 
husband in the worid. It is no easy matter 
to describe ' our circumstance, but it is 
miserable with this aggravation, that it 
mieht be eaaly mended, and yet no remedy 
endeavoured. She reads you, and there is 
a phrase or two in this letter which she will 
know came from me. If we enter into an 
explanation which may tend to our future 
quiet by your means, you shall have our 
joint thanks; in the mean time I am ([as 
much as I can in this ambiguous condition 
be any thing,) sir, your humble servant,' 

*Mr. Spectator, — Give me leave to 
make you a present of a character not yet 
described in your papers, which is that of a 
man who treats his friend with the same 
odd variety which a fantastical female 
tyrant practises towards her lover. I have 
for some'time had a friendship with one of 
those mercurial persons. The rogue I know 
loves me, yet takes advantage of my fond- 
ness for him to use me as he pleases. We 
are by turns the best friends and the great- 
est strangers imaginable. Sometimes you 
would think us inseparable; at other times 
he avoids me for a long time, yet neither 
he nor I know why. When we meet next 
by chance, he is amazed he has not seen 
me, is impatient for an appointment the 
same evening; and when I expect he would 
have kept it, I have known him slip away 
to another place; where he has sat reading 
the news, when there is no post; smoking 
his pipe which he seldom cares for; and 
stanng about him in company with whom 
he has had nothing to do, as it he wondered 
how he came there. 

* That I may state my case to you the 
more fully, I shall transcribe some short 
minutes I have taken of him in my sdma- 
nack since last spring; for you must know 
there are certain seasons of the year, ac- 
cording to which, I will not say our friend- 
ship, but the enjoyment of it rises or falls. 
In March and April he was as various as 
the weather; in May and part of June I 
found him the sprightiiest best-humoured 
fellow in the world; in the dog-days he was 
much upon the indolent; in September 
very agreeable but very busy; and since 
the glass fell last to changeable, he has 
made three appointments with me, and 
broke them every one. However, I have 

rod hopes of him this winter, especially 
you will lend me your assistance to re- 
form him, which will be a great ease and 
pleasure to sir, your most humble servant. 
•October 9, 1711.' T. 
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0«{* 9T99 »9 ^mkmxn ▼• f* a^co^fXti fny* •vttm^. 
Hf$. Oper. k. Dier. L i. 40. 
FMIs, IMA to know that half exccMt the whole, 
How bleet the sparing meal and temperate howl. 

There Is a story in the Arabian Nights 



Tales of a king who had long lanraahed 
under an ill habit of body, and had taken 
abundance of remedies to no purpose. At 
length, says the fable, a physician cured 
lum by the following jnethod: he took an 
hollow ball of wood, and filled it with seve- 
ral drugs; after which he closed it up so 
artificially that nothing appeared. He 
likewise took a mall, and after having hol- 
lowed the handle and that part which 
strikes the ball, he inclosed in them several 
drugs after the same'manner as in the ball 
itseu. He then ordered the sukan, who 
was his patient, to exercise himself early 
in the morning with these rightiy prepared 
instruments, till such time as he snould 
sweat; when, as the story goes, the virtue 
of the medicaments perspiring through the 
wood, had so good an influence on the sul- 
tan's constitution, that they cured him of an 
indisposition which all the compositions he 
had taken inwardly had not been able to 
remove. This eastern allegory is finely 
contrived to show us how beneficial bodil^# 
labour is to health, and that exercise is 
the most effectual physic I have described 
in my hundred and fifteenth paper, from 
the general structure and mechanism of an 
human body, how absolutely necessary ex- 
ercise is for its preservation: I shall in this 
place recommend another great preserva- 
tive of health, Which in many cases pro- 
duces the same effects as exercise, and may 
in some measure supply its place, where 
opportunities of exercise are wanting. The 
preservative I am speaking of is tempe- 
rance, which has those particular advan- 
tages above all other means- of health, that 
it may be practised by all ranks and con- 
ditions, at any season, or in any place. It 
is a kind of regimen into which ever^ man 
may put himself, without interruption to 
business, expense of money, or loss cif time. 
If exercise throws off all superfluities, tem- 
perance prevents them; if exercise clears 
uie vessels, temperance neither satiates 
nor overstrains them; if exercise raises 
p roper fer ments in the humour^ and pro- 
nfotes the circulfittar of the blood, tem- 
perance gives nature her full play, and 
enables her to exert herself in all her 
force and vigour; if exercise dissipates a 
growing distemper, temperance starves it. 
Physic, for the most part, is nothing else 
but the substitute of exercise and tempe- 
rance. Medicines are indeed absolutely 
necessary in acute distempers, that cannot 
wait the slow operations of those two great 
instruments of health; but did men live in 
an habitual course of exercise and tempe- 
rance, there would be but littie occasonfor 
them. Accordingly we find Itet those 
parts of the world are the most healthy, 
where they subsist by the chace; and that , 
men lived longest when their lives were 
employed in hunting, and when they had 
little food besides what they caught. Blis 
tering, cupping, bleedmg, are seldom of 
use but to the me and intemperate; as all 
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those inward applications which are so 
much in practice among us, are for the 
most part nothing elsebilt expedients to 

ftmakeluxury consistent with health. The 
apothecary is perpetually employed in 
countermining the cook and the vintner. 
It is said of Diogenes, that meeting a young 
man who was going to a feast, he took him 
up in the street and carried him> home to 
his friends, as one who was running into 
imminent danger, had not he prevented 
him . ♦ What would that philosopher have 
said, had he been present at the gluttony 
of a modem meal? Would not he have 
thought the master of a &milv mad, and 
have begged his servants to tie down his 
hands, had he seen him devour foul, fish, 
and flesh; swallow oil and vinegar, wines 
and spices; throw down sallads of twenty 
different herbs, sauces of an hundred in- 
gredients, confections and fruits of number- 
less sweets and flavours? What unnatural 

^ motions and counter-ferments must such a 
medley of intemperance produce in the 
bodjr? For my part, when I behold a 
fashionable table set out in aU its magnifi- 
cence, I fancy that I see ^ts and dropsies, 
fevers and lethargies, with other innume- 
rable distempers lying in ambuscade among 
the dishes. 
Nature delights in the most plain and 

k, simple diet. Every animal, but man, keeps 
to one dish. Herbs are the food of this 
species, fish of that, and flesh of a third, 
man falls upon every thing that comes in 
his way; not the smallest fruit or excres- 
cence dF the earth, scarce a berry or a 
mushroom, can escape him. 

It is impossible to lay down any deter- 
minate rule for temperance, because what 
is luxury in one may be temperance in an- 
other; but there are few that nave tived any 
time in the world, who are not judges of 
theii* own constitutions, so far as to Know 
what kinds and what proportions of food do 
best agree with them. Were I to con»der 
my readers as my patients, and to prescribe 
such a kind of temperance as is accommo- 
dated to all persons, and such as is particu- 
larly suitable to our climate and way of 
living, I would copy the following rules of 

• a very eminent physician. 'Make your 
whole repast out of one dish. If you indulge 
in a second, avoid drinking any thing strong 
until you have finished your nleal; at the 
same time abstain from all sauces, or at 
least such as are not the most pliajn and 
simple.' A man could not be well guilty of 
gluttony, if he stuck to these few obvious 
and easy rules. In the first case there 
would be no variety of tastes to solicit hb 
palate, and occanon excess; nor in the se- 
cond any artificial provocatives to relieve 
satiety, and create a false appetite. Were 
I to prescribe a rule for drinking, it should 
be formed upon a saying quoted by Sir Wil- 
liam Temple: ' The first glass for myself, 

♦ Diof . LMit. YiUB FbUoMph. Ub. vi cap. a. n. & 



the second for my friends, the third for 
good humour, and the fourth for mine ene- 
mies. • But because it is impossible for one 
who lives in the world to diet himself 
always in so philosophical a manner, I 
think every man should have his days of* 
abstinence, according as his constitution 
will permit. These are great relief to na- 
ture, as they qualify her for struggling with 
hunger and thirst, whenever any distemper 
or duty of life may put her upon such difli- 
culties; and at the same time give her an 
opportunity of extricating herself from her 
oppres8ions,andrecoveringthe several tones * 
and springs of her distended vessels. Be- 
sides that abstinence, well-timed, oflen kills 
a sickness in embryo, and destroys the first 
seeds of an indisposition. It is observed 
by two or three ancient authors, f that So- 
crates, notwithstanding he lived in Athens 
during that great plague, which has made 
so much noise through all ajges, and has 
been celebrated at different times by such 
eminent hands; I say, notwithstanding that 
he lived in the time of this devouring pes- 
tilence, he never caught the least infection, 
which those writers unanimously ascribe to 
that uninterrupted temperance which he 
always observed. 

And here I cannot but mention an ob- 
servation which I have often made, upon 
reading the lives of the philosophers, and 
comparing them with any series of kings or 
g[reat men of the same number. If we con- 
sider these ancient sa^s, a great part of 
whose philosophy consisted in a temperate 
and abstemious course of life, one would 
think the life of a philosopher and the life 
of a man were of two different dates. For 
we find that the generality of these wise 
men were nearer an hundred than sixty 
years of age, at the time of their respective 
deaths, out the most remarkable instance 
of the efficacy of temperance towards the 
procuring of long life, is what we meet 
with in a little book published by Lewis 
Comaro, the Venetian; which I the rather 
mention, because it is of undoubted credit, 
as the late Venetian ambassador, who was 
of the same family, attested morethan once 
in conversation, when he resided in Eng- 
land. Comaro, who was the author of the 
little treatise I am mentioning, was of an 
infirm constitution, until about forty, when 
by obstinately persisting in an exact course 
of temperance, he recovered a perfect state 
of health ;± insomuch that at fourscore he 
published his book, which has been trans- 
lated into English under the title of Sure and 
Certain Memods of Attaining a Lon^ and 
Healthy Life. He lived to give a third or 



t Diocenes LaMtiof in Vit. Soentit.— EUan in Vsr. 
His. Lib. 13. cap. 97, Ax. 

X Lewii Gornaro waa born in 1407. In hii vontli ba 
lived very fteely ; which brought him into a bad state 
of health, upon which be formed the reeolution of con- 
flninf himeeir to twelve ounces of food and ftMirteen ef 
wine daily; by which means, and exercise, he not only 
recovered his health, hnt acquired a vigorous coMtitu- 
UoB. He died at Padw la IMS. 
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fburth edition of it; and after ha^nng passed 
his hundredth year, died without pain or 
agony, and like one who falls asleep. The 
treatise I mention has been taken notice of 
bv several eminent authors, and is written 
with such a spirit of cheerfulness, religion 
and good sense, as are the natural concomi- 
tants of temperance and sobriety. The 
mixture of the old man in it is rather a re- 
commendation than a discredit to it. 

Having designed this paper as the sequel 
to that upon exercise, I have not here con- 
sidered temperance as it is a moral virtue, 
which I shall make the subject ci a fiiture 
speculation, but only as it is the means of 
health. L. 
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* Mr. Spectator,— There is a particu- 
lar fault which I have observed m most 
of the moralists in all a^s, and that is, that 
they are always professmg themselves, and 
teachmg others, to be happy. This state 
IS not to be arrived at in this life, therefore 
I would recommend to you to talk in an 
humbler strain than your predecessors have 
done, and instead of presuming to be happy, 
instruct us only to be easy. The thoughts 
of him who would be discreet, and aim at 
practicable things, should turn upon allay- 
ing our pain, rather than promoting our 

loy. Great inquietude is to be avoided, 
lut great felicity is not to be attained. The 
great lesson is equanimity, a regularity of 
spirit, which is a little above cheerfiilness 
and below mirth. Cheerfulness is always 
to be supported if a man is out of pain, but 
mirth to a prudent man should always be 
accidentaL It should naturally arise out of 
the occasion, and the occanon seldom be 
laid for it; for those tempers who want 
mirth to be pleased, are like the constitu- 
tions which nag without the use of brandy. 
Therefore, I say, let your precept be, * Be 
easy.' That mind is dissolute and ungo- 
vemed, which roust be hurried out of itself 
by loud laughter or sensual pleasure, or 
else be wholly unactive. 

* There are a couple of old fellows of 
my acquaintance who meet every day and 
smoke a pipe, and by their mutual love to 
each other, though they have been men of 
business and bustle in the world, enjoy a 
greater tranquillity than either could have 
worked himself into by any chapter of Se- 
neca. Indolence of body and mind, when 
we adm at no more, is very frequently cn- 
ioyed; but the very inquiry after happiness 
nas sometlung restless in it, which a man 
who lives in a series ci temperate meals, 
friendly conversations, and easy slumbers, 
gives himself no trouble about While men 

ST 



of refineqient are talking of tranquillityi he 
possesses it, . . 

*What I would, by these broken ex- 
pressions, recommend to you, Mr. Specta- 
tor, is, that you would speak of the way of 
life which plain men may pursue, to fill up 
the spaces of time with satisfaction. It is a 
lamentable circumstance, that wisdom, or, 
as you call it, philosophy, should furnish 
ideas only for the leamea; and that a man 
must be a philosopher to know how to pass 
away his time agreeably. It would, there- 
fore, be worth your pains to place in a hand- 
some light the relations and affinities among 
men, which render their conversation with 
each other so grateful, that the highest ta- 
lents g^ve but an impotent pleasure in com- 
parison ¥rith them. You may find descrip- 
tions and discourses which will render tne 
fire-side of an honest artificer as entertain- 
ing as your own club is to you. Good-nature 
has an endless source of pleasures in it: and 
the representation of domestic life filled 
with its natural gratifications, instead of the 
necessary vexations which are generally 
insisted upon in the writings of the witty, 
will be a very good office to society. 

' The vicissitudes of labour and rest in 
the lower part of mankind, make thdr be- 
ing pass away with that sort of relish which 
we express by the word comfort; and should 
be treated of by you, who are a Spectator, 
as well as such subjects which appear in- 
deed more speci^tive, but are less instr^ic- 
tive. In a word, sir, I would have you turn 
your thoughts to the advantage of such as 
want you most; and show that simplicity, 
innocence, industry, and temperance, are 
arts which lead to tranouillity, as much as 
learning, wisdom, knowledge, and contem- 
plation. — ^I am, sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, . T. B,' 

* Hackney, Oct 12. 
'Mr. Spectator,-^I am the young wo- 
man whom you did so much justice to some 
time ap>, in acknowledging that I am per- 
fect mistress of the fan, and use it with the 
utmost knowledge and dexterity. Indeed 
the world, as malicious as it is, will allow 
that from a hurry of laughter I recollect 
myself the most suddenly, make a curtsey, 
and let fall my hands before me, closixi^ my 
fan at the same instant, the best of any 
woman in £neland. I am not a little de- 
lighted that I have had your notice and ap- 
probation; and however other young women 
may rally me out of envy, I triumph in it, 
and demand a place in your friendship. 
You must, therefore, permit me to lay be- 
fore you the present state of my mind. I 
was reading your Spectator of the 9th in- 
stant, and thought the circumstance of the 
ass cfivided between the two bundles of hay 
which equally affected his senses, was a 
lively representation of my present condi- 
tion, for you are to know tnat I am ex- 
tremely enamoured with two young gentle- 
men wno at this time pretend t» me. One 
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must hide Dothing when one is asking ad* 
vice, therefore I will own to you that I am 
very amorous, and very covetous. My lover 
Will is very rich, and my lover Tom very 
handsome. I can have either of them when 
I please; but when I debate the question in 
tny oym mind, I cannot take Tom for fear 
of losing Will's estate» nor enter upon Will's 
estate, and bid adieu to Tom's person. I 
am very young, and jret no one in the worid, 
dear sir, has mc mun chance more in her 
head than myself. Tom is the gayest, tiie 
blithest creature! He dances well, is very 
civil and diverting at all hours and seasons. 
Oh! he is the joy of my eyes! But then 
agiun Will is so very rich and careful of the 
main. How many pretty dresses does Tom 
appear ill to charm me! But then it imme- 
diately occurs to me that a man of his cir- 
cumstances is so much the poorer. Upon 
the whole, I have at last examined both 
these desires of love and avarice, and upon 
strictly weighing the matter, I begin to 
think 1 shaU be covetous longer than fond; 
therefore, if you have nothing to say to the 
contrary, I shall take Will. Ala^ poor 
Tom!— Your humble servant, 
T. • BIDDY LOVELESS. ' 
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Alter rixatur de lana fepe canrina, 
Propiiffnat nugis armatu* : leilioet, ut non 
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Jhr. Lib. L S|». XTifl. 15. 
On trifles some are earnestly absurd : 
You'll think the worM depends on eTerjr word. 
What ! is not every mortal fVee to speak I 
I'll irive my reasons, though I break my neck! 
And whars the question i If it shines or rains | 
Whether 'tis twelve or fifteen miles to Btatees. 

PUL 

Evert age a man passes through, and 
way of life he engages in, has some parti- 
coXstt vice or imperfection naturallj cleav- 
hig to it, which it will reauire his nicest 
care to avoid. The several weaknesses to 
which youth, old a^e, and manhood are ex- 
posed, have long since been set down by 
many both of the poets and philosophers; 
but I do not remember to have met with 
any author who has treated of those ill- 
haoits men are subject to, not so much by 
reason of their different ages and tempera, 
as the particular professions or business in 
which they were educated and brought up. 

I am the more surprised to find this sub- 
ject so little touchea on, sbice what I am 
here speaking of is so apparent, as not to 
escape the most vulgar observation. The 
business men are chiefly conversant in, does 
not only give a certain cast or turn to thdr 
minds, but is very often apparent in their 
outward behaviour, and some of the moat 
indilFerent actions of their lives. It is this 
air diffbnng itself over the whole man, 
which helps ns to find oat a person at his 
first appeajwice; so that themoct careless 



observer fieoicies he can scarce be mistaken 
in the carriage of a seaman, or ^e gait of a 
tailor. 

The libend arts, though they may poan-* 
bly have less effect on our external mien 
and behaviour, make so deep an impression 
on the mind, as |8 very apt to bend it wholly 
one way. 

The mathematician win take little less 
than demonstrati<m in the most common 
discourse, and the schoolman is as great a 
friend to definition and svUorisms. The 
physician and divine are often heard to dic^ 
tate in private companies with the same 
authority which they exercise over their 
patients and disciples; while the lawyer is 
putting cases and rainng matter for dispu- 
tation, out of every thing that occurs. 

I may pos^bly some time or other ani« 
madvert more at large on the particular 
fault each profession is roost infected with; 
but shall at present wholly apply myself to 
the cure' (^ what I last mentioned^ namely, 
that spirit of strife and contention in the 
conversations of gentiemen of the long mbe. 

This is the more ordinary, because these 
gentiemen regarding argument as their own 
proper province, and very often making 
ready money of it, think it unsafe to yield 
before company. They are showing in 
common talk how zealously they coulade- 
fend a cause in court, and therefore fre- 
(]uently forget to keep that temper wluch 
is absolutely reouisite to render conversa- 
tion pleasant ana instructive. 

Captain Sentry pushes this matter so far 
that I have heara nim say, * he has known 
but few pleaders that were tolerable com- 
pany.* 

The captain, who is a man of ^;ood sense, 
but dry conversation, was last night giving 
me an account dF a discourse, in which he 
had- latel]^ been engaged with a young 
wrangler in the law. ' I was giving my 
opinion,' says the captain, ' without appre- 
hending any debate that mi^ht arise from 
it, of a general's behaviour m a battie that 
was fought some years before either the 
Templar or myselt were bom. The young 
lawyer imme^ately took me up, and by 
reasoning above a quarter of an riour upon 
a subject which I saw he understood nothu^ 
of, endeavoured to show me that my op- 
nions were ill-grounded. Upon whicn,* 
says the captain, * to avoid any further con- 
tests, I told him, that truly I had not con- 
adered those several argmnents which he 
had brought against me, and that there 
might be a great deal in them.' * Ay, but,* 
says my antagonist, who would not let me 
escape so, * there are several thin^tobe 
urged in favour of your opinion, which you 
have omitted;' and thereupon begun to 
shine on the othsr side of the question. 
• Upon this,' says the captain, • I came over 
to my first sentiments, and entirely ac- 
quiesced in his reasons for my so aoing. 
Upon which the Templar again recovered 
his former posture, ana confuted both him* 
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self and me a third time. In ghort,* says 
my friend, • I found he was resolved to keep 
me at sword's length, and never let me 
close with him ; so that I had nothing left 
but to hold my tongue, and give my antago- 
nist free leave to smiJe at his victoiy, who 
I found, like Hudibras» cxuld still change 
sides, and still confute.'* ^^ 

For my own part, I have ever regarded 
our inns of court as nui*series of statesmen 
and lawgivers, which makes me often fre- 
quent that part of the town with great plea- 
sure. 

Upon my calling in lately at one of the 
most noted Temple coffee-houses, I found 
the whole room which was full of young 
students, divided into several parties, each 
of which was deeply engaged in some con- 
troversy. The management of the late 
ministry was attacked and defended with 
great vigour; and several preliminaries to 
the peace were proposed by some, and re- 
jected by others ; the demolishing of Dunkirk 
was so eagerly insisted on, and so warmly 
controverted, as had like to have produced 
a challenge. In short, I observed that the 
desire of victory, whetted with the little 
prejudices of party and interest, generally 
carried the argument to such a height, as 
made' the disputantsJnsensibly conceive an 
aversion towards each other, and part with 
the highest dissatisfaction on both sides. 

The managing an argument handsomely 
being so nice a point, and what I have seen 
80 very few excel in, I shall here set down 
a few rules on that head, which among 
other things, I 'gave in writine to a young 
kinsman of mine, who had made so great a 
proficiency in the law that he began to plead 
m company, upon every subject that was 
started. 

Having the entire manuscript by me, I 
may pernaps, from time to time, publish 
sucn parts of it as I shall think requisite for 
the instruction of the British youth. What 
regards my present purpose is as follows: 

Avoid disputes as much as possible. In 
order to appear easy and well-lired in con- 
versation, you may assure vourself that it 
requires more wit, as well as more good 
humour, to improve than to contradict the 
notions of another: but if you are at any 
time obliged to enter on an argument, give 
your reasons with the utmost coolness and 
modesty, two things which scarce ever fiiil 
of making an impression on the hearers. 
Besides, if you ate neither dogmatical, nor 
show either by your actions or wcnrds, that 
you are full of yourself, all will the moi« 
heartily rejoice at your victory. Nay, 
should' you be pinched in your argument 
you may make your retreat with a very 
good grace. You were never poative, and 
are now glad to be better informed. This 
has made some approve the Socratical way 
of reasoning, where, while you scarce affirm 
any thing, you can hardly be caught in an 

« Part i. cant. 1. w. 60, TOi 



absurdity: and though possibly you are en- 
deavouring to bring over another to your 
opinion, which is firmly fixed, ^ou seem 
only to desire information from him. 

In order to keep that temper which is se 
difficult, and yet so necessary to preserve, 
you may please to consider, that nothing 
can be more unjust or ridiculous, than to be 
angry with another because he is not of 
your opinion. The interests, education, 
and means by which men attain their know- 
ledge, are so very different, that it is im- 
possible they should all think alike; and he 
has at least as much reason to b^ angry with 
you, as you with him. Sometimes to keep 
yourself cool, it ipay of service to ask your^ 
self fairly, what mieht have been your opi-r 
nion, haa you all the biasses of education 
and interest your adversary may possibly 
have? But if you contend for the nonour of 
victory alone, you may lay down this as an 
infallible maxim, that you cannot make a 
more false step, or give your antagonists a 
greater advantage over you, than by fsdling 
into a passion. 

When an argument is over, how many 
weighty reasons does a man recollect, whicn 
his neat and Violence made him utterly for- 
get? 

It is yet more absurd to be angry with a 
man because he does not apprehend the 
force of your reasons, or gives weak ones 
of his own. If you argue for reputation, 
this makes your victory the easier; he is 
certainly in all respects an object of your 
pity, rather than anger; and if he cannot 
comprehend what you do, you ought to 
thank nature for her favours, who has givea 
you so much the clearest understanding. 

You may please to add this consideration, 
that umong your equals no one values your 
anger, which only preys upon its master; 
and perhaps you may find it not very con- 
sistent either with prudence or your ease, ' 
to punish yOurself whenever you meet witli 
a fool or « knave. 

Lastly, If you propose to yourself the true 
end of argument, which is information, it 
mar be a seasonable check to your passion; 
for If yon search purely after truth, it will 
be almost indifferent to you where you find 
it I cannot in this place omit an observa- 
tion which I have often made, namely. That 
n<5thing procures a man more esteem and 
less envy from the whole company, than if 
he chooses the part of moderator, without 
engaginc: directly on either side in a dis- 
pute. This gives him the character of im- 
partial, famishes him with an opportunity 
of sifting things to the bottom, showing his 
judgment, and of sometimes making hand- 
some compliments to each of the contending 
parties. 

I shall close this subject with giving you 
one caution. When you have gaoned a vic- 
tory, do not push ft too far; it insufficient to 
let the company and your advf rsary see it 
is in your power, but Uiat yon an? too iraoe* 
Toustoni^teuseofiU . a« 
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Ceme laponun ynsda npacium, 
Bectamor oltro, qaoi opiimu 
FalleK et eAigere eat triumplnu. 

li»r.Lib.4.0d.tr.». 
We. like * weak blade/ the brinded wolfpnToin, 
And when ivtreat ie vktonr 
Kuah on, tliouf b aare to die. OUbvertJL 

There is a species of womeny whom I 
shall distinguish by the name of salaman- 
ders. Now a salamander is a Idnd of he- 
^ rohie in chastity, that treads upon fire and 
lives in the midst of flames without being 
hurt. A salamander knows no distinction 
of sex in those she converses with, grows 
^miliar with a stranger at first ught, and 
is not so narrow-spirited as to observe whe- 
ther the person she talks to be in breeches 
or petticoats. She admits a male visitant 
to her bed-side, plays with him a whole af- 
ternoon at picquet, walks with him two or 
Ihrce hours by moonlight, and is extremely 
scandalized at the unreasonableness of a 
husband, or the severity of a parent, that 
would debar the sex from such innocent 
liberties. Your salamander is therefore a 
perj>etual declaimer against jealousy^ an 
admirer of the French good-breeding, and 
a great stickler for freedom in conversation. 
In short, th^ salamander lives in an invinci- 
ble state of amplicity and innocence. Her 
constitution is preserved in a kind of natu- 
ral frost. She wonders what people mean 
by temptations, aiid defies mankind to do 
their worst Her chastity is engaged in a 
cemstant ordeal, or fiery trial: like good 
Queen Emma, the pretty innocent walks 
blindfolded among burning ploughshares, 
without being scorched or singed Dy them. 

It is not therefore for the use of tne sala- 
mander, whether in a married or a ^ngle 
state of life, that I design the following 
paper; but for such females only as are 
' made of flesh, and blood, and find them- 
selves subject to human frailties. 

As for this part of the fair sex who are 
not of the salamander kind, I wo«ld most 
earnestly advise them to cbscrve a quite 
different conduct in their behaviour; and to 
avoid as much as possible what religion 
calls temptations, and the world opportuni- 
ties. Did they but know how many thou* 
saods of their sex have been gradually be- 
trayed from innocent freedoms to ruin and 
innimy ; and how many millions of ours have 
begun with flatteries, protestations, and en- 
dearments, but ended with reproaches, per- 
iury, and perfidiousness; they would shun 
like death the verv first approaches ci one 
that might lead them into mextricable la- 
byrinths of guilt and misery. I must so far 
give up the cause of the male world, as to 
exhort the female sex in the language of 
Chamont in the Orphan: 

l^vat not to man ; we are by natnre fUae, 

DiHembling, labtle, cruel, and unoonetant; 

Wben a man talks of love witb caation traat Urn ; 

But if be ewaar^ be'U certainly d^eive thee. 

IjDttht nery much enlarge upon this sub- 
ject, but «ball conclude it i&<^ a ftory 



which I lately heaitl from one of oorSpan^ 
ish officers,* and which may show the dan^ 
ger a woman incurs by too great femiUarities 
with a male companion. 

An inhabitant of the kingdom of Casdle, 
being a man of more than ordinary pm^ 
dence, and of a grave composed behaviour^ 
determined about the fiftieth year of his 
age to enter upon wedlock, in order to 
make himself easy in it, he cast his eye 
upon a young woman who had nothinr to 
recommend her but her beauty and her 
education, her parents having been reduced 
to great poverty by the wars which for 
some years have laid that whole countiy 
waste. The Castilian having made his ad- 
dresses to her and married her, they lived 
together in perfect hapinness for some time^ 
when at lei»th the husband's affairs made 
it necessary Tor him to take a voyage to the 
kingdom ci Naj^es, where a great part of 
his estate lav. The wife loved him too ten- 
deriy to be left behmd him. They had not 
been a shipboard above a day, wnen they 
unluckily fell into the hands of an Algerine 
pirate, who carried the whole companjr on 
shore, and made them slaves. The Castilian 
and his wife had the comfort to be under 
the same master; who seeing how deariy 
they^ loved one anotiier and gasped after 
their liberty, demanded a most exortritant 
price for their ransom. The Castilian^ 
though he would rather have died in slavery 
himself, than have paid such a sum as he 
found would go near to ruin him, was so 
moved with compassion towards his wife, 
that he sent repeated orders to his friend in 
Spain, (who happened to be his next rela- 
tion) to sell his estate, and transmit the 
money to him. His friend hoping that the 
terms of his ransom might be made more 
reasonable, and unwilling to sell an estate 
which he himself had some prospect of in- 
heriting, formed so many delays, that three 
whole years passed away without any thing 
being done for the setting them at liberty. 

There happened to hve a French rene- 
gade, m the same place where the Castilian 
and his wife were Kept prisoners. As this 
fellow had in him ul the vivacity of his 
nation, he often entertained the captives 
with accounts of his own adventures; to 
which he sometimes added a sonjg or a 
dance, or some other piece of mirth* to 
divert them during their confinement His 
acquaintance with the manners of the Al- 
gerin^ enabled him likewise to do them 
several good offices. The Castilian, as he 
was one day in conversation with this rene- 
gade, discovered to him the negligence and 
treachery of his correspondent in Castile, 
and at the same time asied his advice how 
he should behave himself in that exigency; 
he further told the reneeado, that he found 
it would be impossible tor him to raise the 
money, unless he lumsdf might go over tp 
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dniMBe of his eitate. The rene«do» after 
having reprctented to him that his Algerine 
master would never consent to his raease 
upon such a pretence^ at length contrived 
a method for the Castilian to make his 
escape in the habit of a seaman. The Cas- 
tilian succeeded in his attempt; and having 
sold his estate, being afraid lest the money 
should miscarry by the way, and detennin* 
ing to perish with it rather than lose one 
who was much dearer to him than his life, 
he retamed himself in a little vessel that 
was f;omg to Almer& It is impossible to 
descnbe the ^ he felt upon this occasion, 
when he oonadered that he should soon see 
the wife whom he so much loved, and en- 
dear himself more to her, by this uncom- 
mon piece of g ener o sit y. 

The renegado, during the huri)and's ab- 
sence, so insinuated himself mto the good 
graces of his young wife, and so turned her 
head with stories of gallantry, that she 
quickly thought him the finest gentleman 
she had ever conversed with. To be brief, 
her mind was quite alienated from the 
honest Castilian, whom she was taught to 
look upon as a formal old fellow, unworthy 
the possesrioQ of so charming a creature. 
She had been instructed by the renecado 
how to mana^ herself upon his arrival; so 
that she received him with an appearance 
of the utmost love and gratitu^, and at 
length persuaded him to trust their com- 
mon fnend the renegado with the money he 
had brought over for their ransom; as not 
questioning but he would beat down the 
terms of it, and negociate the affair more to 
their advantage than they themselves could 
^a The good man admired her prudence, 
«Dd followed her advice. I wish I could 
conceal the sequel of this story, but once I 
cannot, I shall despatch it in as few words 
Bs possible. The Castilian having slept 
longer than ordinary the next morning, 
•upon his awakinr found his wife had Im 
hmi. He immediatelv arose and inquired 
after her, but was told that she was seen 
ivith the renegado about break of day. In 
a word, her lover having got all thinss 
ready for their departure, they soon maoe 
their escape out of the territories of Algiers, 
-carried away the money, and left the Cas- 
tilian in captivity: who partly tiirough .the 
cruel treatment of the mcemed Algerine 
Iiis master, and pardy through the unkind 
usage of his un&ithful wife, died some few 
months after. L. 
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The fonowmp letters are written with 
such an air of sincerity that I cannot deny 
the inserting of them. 

•Mr. Spectator,— Though you are 
creiywhete in your writings a fiiend to 



women, X do not remember that you have 
directly^ conadered the mercenary practice 
of men in the choioe of wives. If you would 
please to emplpy your thoughts upon that 
subject, you would easily conceive tne mise- 
rable condition many of us are in, who not 
only from the laws <n custom and modesty 
are restrained from making any advances 
towards our wishes, but are also, from the 
drcumstance of fortune, out of all hopes of 
being addressed to by those whom we love. 
Under all these disaavantages I am oblige 
to apply myself to you, and hope I ^all 
prevail with vou to print in your very next 
paper the following letter, which is a decla- 
ration of pasuon to one who has made some 
faint adiuesses to me for some time. I 
believe he ardently loves me, but the in* 
equality of my fortune makes him think he 
cannot answer it to the world, if he pursues 
his designs by way of marriage; and I be- 
lieve, as he does not want discernment, he 
discovered me looking at him the other dajf 
unawares, in such a manner as has raised his 
hoijes of gaining me on terms the men call 
easier. But my heart was y&y &11 on this 
occasion, and if you know what love and 
honour are, you will pardon me that I use 
no fiEuther alignments with yoi^ but hasten 
to my letter to him, whom I call Oroon- 
dates;* because if I do not succe<9d, it shall 
look like romance; and if I am regarded, 
you shall receive a pair of gloves at my 
wedding, sent to you under the name of 
Statira.^ 

* To Oroondat€9. 
* Sir,— After very much perplexity in 
myself, and revolving how to acquaint you 
with my own sentiments, and expostufate 
with you concerning yours, I have chosen 
this way, by which means I can be at once 
revealed to you, or if you please, lie con- 
cealed. If I do not within a few days find 
the effect which I hope from this, the whole 
affair shall be buried in oblivich. Butal^^! 
what am I goine to do^ when I am about to 
teU you that I love you ? But after I have 
done so^ I am to assure you, that with all 
the passion which ever entered a tender 
heart, I know I can banish you from my 
sight for ever, when I am convinced that 
you have no inclination towards me but to 
my dishonour. But alas! nr, why shoild 
you sacrifice the real and essentiiu happi- 
ness of life to the opinion of a worid, that 
moves updn no other foundation but pro- 
fessed error and preiudice^ You all can 
observe that riches alone do not make yon 
happy, and yet give up every thin^ else 
when it stands in competition with nches. 
Since the worid is so bad, that religion is 
left to us silly women, and you men act 
generally upon principles of profit and plea- 
sure, I voll talk to you without arguing from 
any thing but what may be most to your 
advantage, as a man of the worid. And I 
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Vill lay before you the state of the case, 
supposing that you had it in your power to 
make me your mistress or your wife, and 
hope to convince you that the latter is more 
for your interest, and will contribute more 
to your pleasure. 

* We will suppose, then, the scene was 
laid, and you were now in expectation of 
the approaching evening wherein I was to 
meet you, and be carriSi to what conve- 
nient comer of the town you thought fit, to 
consummate all which your wanton imagi- 
nation has promised to you in the possession 
of one who is in the bloom of youth, and in 
the reputation of innocence. You would 
soon have enough of me, as I am sprightly, 
youne, cay, and airy. When fancy is sated, 
and nnos all the promises it made itself 

. false, where is now the innocence wliich 
charmed you? The first hour you are alone, 
you will find that the pleasure of a de- 
bauchee is only that of a destroyer. He 
>)lasts all the fruit he tastes; and where the 
brute has been devouring, there is nothing 
left worthy the relish of the man. Reason 
resumes her place after imagination is cloy- 
ed; and I am with the utmost distress and 
confttsien to behold myself the cause of un- 
easy rejections to you, to be visited by 
stealth, and dwell for the future with two 
companions (the most unfit for each other 
in the world) solitude and guilt. I will not 
insist upon the shameful obscurity we should 
pass our time in, nor run over the little short 
snatches of fresh air, and free commerce, 
which all people must be satisfied with, 
whose actions will not bear examination, 
but leave them to your reflections, who 
have seen enough ot that life, of which I 
have but a mere idea. 

* On the other hand, if you can be so good 
and generous as to make me your wife, you 
may promise yourself all the obedience and 
tenderness with which gratitude can inspire 
a virtuous womwi. Whatever gratifications 
vou may promise yourself ftx)m an agreea- 
Qle person, whatever compliances from an 
easy teinper, whatever consolation from a 
«ncere friendship, you may expect as the 
4ueofyour generosity. What at present in 
your ill view you promise yourself fr^m me, 
will be followed with distaste and satiety; 
but the transports of a virtuous love are the 
least part of its happiness. The raptures 
of innocent passion are but like Ughtning to 
the day, they rather interrupt than advance 
the pleasure of it How happy then is that 
life to be, where the highest pleasures of 
«cnse are but the lowest parts of its felicity? 

' Now I am to repeat to you the unnatural 
request of taking me in direct terms. I 
know there stands between me and that 
happmess, the haughty daughter of a man 
^ho can give you suitably to your fortune. 
But if you weigh the attendance and beha- 
loour of her who comes to you in partnei^ 
•hip of jourfortune, and expects an equiva- 
lent, with thflfbf her who enters your house 
an honoured and obUged by that permission. 



whom of the two will you choose? Yoa, 
perhaps, will think fit to spend a day abroad 
m the common entertainments of men of 
sense and fortune; she will think herself ill- 
used in that absence, and contrive at home 
an expense proportioned to the appearance 
which you make in the world. Stie is in all 
things to have a regard to the fortune which 
she brought you; I to the fortune to which 
you introduce me. The commerce between 
you two win eternally have the air of a bar- 
gain, between us of a friendship: joy will 
ever enter into the room with vou, and kind 
wishes attend m v benefactor wlien he leaves 
it. Ask yourself, how would you be pleased 
to enjoy for ever the pleasure of havmg laid 
an immediate obligation on a grateful mind? 
Such will be your case with me. In the 
other marriaee you will live in a constant 
comparison of benefits, and never know the 
happiness of conferring or receiving any. 

* It may be you will, after all, act rather 
in the prudential way, according to the sense 
of the ordinary world. I know not what I 
think or say, when that melancholy reflec- 
tion comes upon me; but shall only add 
more, that it is in your power to make me 
your grateful wife, but never your aban- 
doned mistress.' T. 



Na 200.] Friday, October 19, 1711. 

Vindt amor patriae— Flrg. JKn, vi. 893. 
The noblett motive is the public food. 

The ambition of princes is many times 
as hurtful to themselves as to their people. 
This cannot be doubted of such as prove 
unfortunate in their wars, but it is often 
true too of those who are celebrated for 
their successes. If a severe view were to 
be taken of their conduct, if the profit and 
loss by their wars could be justly oalanced, 
it would be rarely found that the conquest 
is sufficient to repay the cost 

As I was the other dav looking over the 
letters of my corresponaents, 1 took this 
hint from that of Philarithraus; which has 
turned my present thoughts upon political 
arithmetic, an art of ereater use than enter- 
tainment My friend has offered an EIssay 
towards proving that Louis XIV. with au 
his acquisitions is not master of more peo- 
ple than at the be^nning of his wars, nay, 
that for every subject he had acquired, &e 
had lost three that were his inheritance. 
If Philarithmus is not mistaken in his cal- 
culations, Louis must have been impove- 
rished by his ambition. 

The prince for the public good has a 
sovereign property in every private pei^ 
sen's estate; and consequently his riches 
must increase or decrease in proportion to 
the number and riches of his subjects. For 
example; if sword or pestilence should de- 
stroy all the people of this metropolis, (God 
forbid there should be room for such a sup- 
position ! but if this should be the case) the 
queen must needs lose a great part ot her 
revenue, or, at least, what is chargM upon 
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the 6tty, muflt increase the burden upon the 
rest of her subjects. Perhaps the inhabit* 
ants here are not above a tenth part of the 
whole; yet as they are better fed, and 
clothed, and lodged, than her other sub- 
jects, the customs aiid excises upon their 
consumption, the imposts upon their houses, 
and other taxes, do very probably make a 
fifth port of the whole revenue of the crown. 
But this is not all; the consumption of the 
city takes off a great part of the fruits of 
the whole island; and as it pays such a pro- 
portion of the rent or yearly value oTthe 
lands in the country, so it is the cause of 
payine such a proportion of taxes upon 
those lands. The loss then of such a peo- 
ple must needs be sensible to the prince, 
and visible to the whole kingdom. 

On the other hand, if it should please 
God to drop from heaven a new people 
equal in number and riches to the city, I 
should be ready to think their excises, cus> 
toms, and house-rent would raise as great 
a revenue to the crown as would be lost in 
the former case. And as the consumption 
of this new body would be a new market 
for the fruits of the country, all the lands, 
especially those most adjacent, would rise in 
their yearly value, and pay ^p^eater yearly 
taxes to the public The gam in this case 
would be as senable as the former loss. 

Whatsoever is assessed upon the general, 
is levied upon individuals. It were worth 
the while then to consider what is paid by, 
or by means of, the meanest subject^ m 
order to compute the value of every subject 
to the prince. 

For my own part, I should believe that 
seven-eighths of the people are without 
property in themselves, or the heads of 
their families, and forced to work for their 
daily bread; and that a£ this sort there are 
seven millions in the whole island of Great 
Britain: and yet one would imagine that 
seven-eighths of the whole people should 
consume at least three-fourths or the whole 
fruits of the country. If this is the case, 
the subjects without property pav three- 
fourths of the rents, ana consequently enable 
the landed men to pay three-fourths of their 
taxes. Kow,if8ogreatapartoftheland-tox 
were to be dividedby seven millions, it would 
amount to more than three shillings to every 
head. And thus, as the poor are the cause, 
without which the rich could not pay this 
tax, even the poorest subject is, upon this 
account, wcnth three shilhngs yearly to the 
prince. 

Again; one would imagine the consump- 
tion of seven-eighths of the whole people 
should pay two- thirds of all the customs 
and excises. And if this sum too should be 
divided by seven millions, viz. the number 
of poor people, it would amount to more 
than seven shillings to every head: and 
therefore with this and the former sum, 
every poor subject, without property, ex- 
cept of his limbs or labour, is worth at least 
ten shillings yearly to the sovereign. So 



much then the queen loses with every one 
of her old, and gains with every one of her 
new subjects. 

When I was got into this way of thinking, 
I presently grew conceited of the arfi;ument, 
and was just preparing to write a letter of 
advice to a member of parliament, for open- 
ing the freedom of our towns and trades, 
for taking away all manner of distinctions 
between the natives and foreigners, for re- 
pealing^ our laws of parish settlements, and 
removmg every other obstacle to the in- 
crease of the people. But as soon as I had 
recollected with what inimitable eloquence 
my fellow-labourers had exagj^erated the 
mischiefs of selling the birthnght of Bri- 
tons for a shilling,* of spoiling the pu^ 
British blood with foreien mixtures, oi in- 
troducing a confusion of languages and reli- 
fions, and of letting in strangers to eat the 
read out of the mouths of our own people, 
I became so humble as to let my project 
fall to the ground, and leave my country to 
increase by the ordinary way of generation. 

As I have always at heart the public 
good, so I am ever contriving schemes to 
pnxnote it: and I think I may without 
vanity pretend to have contrived some as 
wise as any of the castie-builders. I had no 
sooner given up my former project, but my 
head was presentiy full of drainii^ fens and 
marshes, banking out the sea, and joining 
new lands to my country; for ance it is 
thought impracticable to increase the peo- 
ple to the land, I fell immediately to con- 
sider how much would be giuned to the 
prince by increasing the land to the people. 

If the same omnipotent Power which 
made the world, should at this time r^se 
out of the ocean, and join to Great Britain, 
an equal extent of land, with equal build- 
ings, com, cattle, and other conveniences 
aM necessaries of life, but no men, women, 
nor chUdren, I should hardly believe this 
would add either to the riches of the people^ 
or revenue of the prince; for since the pre- 
sent buildings are sufficient for all the in- 
habitants, if any of them should forsake the 
old to inhabit the new part of the island, 
the increase of house-rent in this would be 
attended with at least an equal decrease of 
it in the other. Besides, we have such a 
sufficiency of com and cattie, that we give 
bounties to our neighbours to take what 
exceeds of the former off our hands, and 
we will not suffer any of the latter to be 
imported upon us by our fellow-subjects; 
ana for the remaining product of the coun- 
try, 'tis already equal to all our markets. 
But if all these thmgs should be doubled to 
the same buyers, the owners must be glad 
with half their present prices; the landlords 
with half their present rents: and thus by 
so great an enlargement of the country, the 
rents in the whde would not increase, nof 
the taxes to the public 



• This 'm ma tronictl ftUoaion to some of the popular 
Brgucienta wbich were urged in the year 1706, againU 
a biU for tlie oacuralisatioii of Ibreign ProteatutK 
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On the contrary, I slioald believe they 
would be very much diminished: for as the 
land is only valuable for its fruits, and these 
are all pmshable, and for the most part 
must either be used within the year, or 
perish without use, the owners wiU get rid 
of them at an^ rate, rather than that the^ 
should waste m their possesion: so that it 
is probable the annual production of those 
perishable thines, even of the tenth part of 
them, beyond all possibility of use, will re- 
duce one naif of their value. It seems to be 
for this reason that our neighbour merchants 
who engross all the spices, and know how 
great a quantity is equal to the demand, de- 
stroy all that excoeas it It were natural 
then to think that the annual production of 
twice as much as can be used, must reduce 
all to an eighth part of their present prices; 
and thus this extended island would not 
exceed one-fourth part of its present value, 
or pay more than one-fourth part of the 
present tax. 

It is generally observed, that in countries 
of the ereatest plenty there is the poorest 
living; like the schoolman's ass in one ci 
my speculations, the people almost starve 
between two meals. The truth is, the poor, 
which are the bulk of a nation, work only 
that thev may live; and if with two days' 
labour tney can get a wretched subsistence, 
they will nardly be brought to work the 
other four. But then with the wages of two 
days they can neither pay such prices for 
their provisions, nor such excises to ^e 
government 

That paradox, therefore, in old Hesiod, 
wKt9v n/iioTi «»rTO(, or, * half is more than the 
whole,' is very applicable to the present 
case; since nothing is more true in political 
arithmetic, than that the same people with 
half the country is more valuable than with 
the whole. I begin to thmk there was 
nothine absurd in Sir W. Petty, when he 
fancied if all the highlands of Scotland and 
the whole kingdom of Ireland were sunk 
in the ocean, so that the people were all 
saved and brought into the lowlands of 
Great Britain; nay, though they were to 
be reimbursed the value at their estates by 
the body of the people, yet both the sove- 
rei^ and the subjects in general would be 
ennched by the very loss. 

If the people only make the riches, the 
&ther often children is a greater benefac- 
tor to the country than he who has added 
to it 10,000 acres of land, and no people. 
It is certain Lewis has Joined vast tracts of 
land to his dominions: out if Philarithmus 
says true, that he is not now master of so 
many subjects as before; we may then ac- 
count for his not being able to bring such 
mijghty armies into the field, and for their 
pemg neither so well fed, nor clothed, nor 

Eud as formerly. The reason is plain— 
ewis must needs have been impoverished 
not only by his loss of subjects* but by his 
acqoisitioii of lands. T, 
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Seligeniem eae opoxtet, relifiOBum neftiA 

henH Jhumis ap»d JHL &»a. 

A BiaB ibould be religioaa, not •ttperstitioiia. 

It is of the last importance to season the 
pasnons of a child with devotion, which 
seldom dies in a mind that has received an 
eariy tincture of it Thoojgh it may seem 
extinguished for a while by the cares of 
the world, the heats of youth, or the al-* 
lurements of vice, it generally breaks oat 
and discovers itself again as soon as di»* 
cretion, consideration^ age, or misfortunes 
have brought the man to himself. The fire 
may be covered and overlaid, but cannot 
be entirely quenched and smoUiered. 

A state of temperance, sobrietv, and 
justice, without devotion, is a cold, lifdess, 
insipid condition of tirtue; and is rather td 
be styled philosophy than religion. Devo- 
tion opens the mind to mat conceptionst 
and fills it with more sublime ideas than any 
that are to be met with in the most exalted j 
science; and at the same time warms and 
agitates the soul more than sensual pleasure. 

It has been observed \}y some writers, 
that man is more distinguished from the 
animal world by devotion than by reason^ « 
as several brute creatures discover in their 
actions something like a faint glimmering 
of reason, though they betray in no single 
circumstance of their behaviour any thing 
that bears the least affinity to devotion. It 
is certain, the propenaty of the mind to re- 
ligious worship, the natural tendency of the 
soul to fly to some superior beine for suc- 
cour in dangers and distresses, the grati- 
tude to an invisible superintendent which 
arises in us upon recdving any extracm^- 
nary and unexpected ^ood fortune, the acts 
of love and admiration with which the 
thoughts of men are so wonderfully trans* 
ported in meditating upon the divme per- 
fections, and the nmversal concurrence of 
all theinations under heaven in the great 
article of adoration, plainly show that de- 
votion or reli^ous worship must be the 
effect of tradition from some first founder 
of mankind, or that it is conformable to the 
natural li^ht of reason, or that it proceeds 
from an mstinct imnlanted in the soul it- 
self For my part, I look upon all these to 
be the concurrent causes; out whichever 
of them shall be assigned as the ^principle 
of divine worship, it manifestiv points to a 
Supreme Being as the first autnor of it 

I may take some other opportunity of 
considering those particular forms and me- 
thods of devotion which are taught us by 
Christianity; but shall here observe into 
what errors even this divine principle may 
sometimes lead us, when it is not moderated . 
by that right reason which was given us as I 
'the guide of all o^r actions. 

The two great errors into which a mis- 
taken devotion may betray us, are enthu^f 
dasm and superstition. 
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There is not a more melancholy object 
than a man who has his head turned with 
a reUgious enthuaasm. A person that is 
crazed, ^^RSkgh with pride or malice, is a 
right very mortifying* to human nature; but 
when the distemper arises from an^ indis^ 
creet fervours of devotion, or too intense 
an application of the mind to its mistaken 
duties, it deserves our compassion in a more 
particular manner. We may however learn 
this lesson from it, that since devotion it- 
self f which one would be apt to think could 
not oe too warm) may disorder the mind, 
unless its heats are tempered with caution 
and prudence, we should be particularly 
^careful to keep our reason as cool as possi- 
ble, and to guard ourselves in all parts of 
• )ife against the influence of passion, imagi- 
nation, and constitution. 
^ Devotion, when it does not lie under the 
check of reason, is very apt to degenerate 
into enthuriasm. When the mind finds her- 
self very much inflamed with her devotions, 
she is too much inclined to think they are 
not of her ovm kindling, but blown up by 
something divine within her. If she in- 
dulges this thought too far, and humours 
the growing passion, she at last flings her- 
self into imaginarv raptures and ecstacies; 
and when once she fancies herself under 
the influence of a divine impulse, it is no 
wcxider if she slights human ordinances, 
and refuses to complv with^any established 
form of religion, as thinking herself direct- 
ed by a much superior guide. 

As enthusiasm is a kind of excess in de- 
votion, superstition is the excess^ not only 
of devotion, but of religion in general, ac- 
cording to an old heathen saymg, quoted 
by Aulus GeUius,* « Religentcm ease ofior- 
tet, reiigioaum nefas;* *A man should be 
religions, not superstitious.' For as the au- 
thor tells us, Nigidius observed upon this 
passage, that the Latin words which ter- 
minate in 08US generally imply vicious cha- 
racters, and the havi^g of any quality to an 
excess. 

Ad enthuriast in religion is like an obsti- 
nate clown, a supNerstitious man like an in- 
sipid courtier. Enthusiasm has something 
in it of madness, superstition of folly. Most 
of the sects that fall short of the church <^ 
England have in them strong tinctures d[ 



and idle superstitions. % 

The Roman Catholic church seems it- 
recoverably lost in this particular. If an 
absurd dress or behaviour J)e introduced in 
the world, it will soon be found out and dis- 
carded. On the contrary, a habit or cere- 
mony, though never so ridiculous, which 
has taken sanctuary in the church, sticks 
in it for ever. A Gothic bishop, perhaps, 
thought it proper to repeat such a form in 
such particular shoes or slippers; another 
fsncied it would be very decent if such a 

• NMtM Attiw, lib. ir.mp. •. 
3B 



part of public devotions were performed 
with a mitre on his head, and a crosier in 
his hand. To this a brother Vandal, as 
wise as the others, adds an antic dress, which 
he conceived would allude verv aptly to 
such and such mysteries, till by degrees the 
whole office was degenerated into an empty 
show. 

Their successors see the vanity and in- 
convenience of these ceremonies; but in- 
stead of reforming, perhaps add others, 
which they think more rignificant, and 
which take possesrion in the same manner, 
and are never to be driven out after they 
have been once admitted. I have seen the t 
pope officiate at St Peter's, where, for two 
hours together, he was busied in putting on < 
or off his different accoutrements, accord- 
ing to the different parts he was to act in 
them. 

Nothing is so glorious in the ejres of man-* 
kind, andomamental to human nature, set-* 
ting aside the infinite advantages which 
arise from it, as a strong, steady, masculine ' 
piety; but enthusiasm and supierstition are|| 
the weaknesses of human reason, that ex-^ 
pose us to the scorn and deririon of infidels, 
and sink us even below the beasts that 
perish. 

Idolatry may be looked upon as another 
error arising from mistaken devotion; but 
because reflections on that subject would be 
of no use to an Elnglish reader, I shall not 
enlarge upon it L. 
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MoTtday, October 22, 1711. 

▼iUis initnietior, odit et homt. 

Ar.Lib.l. Epizriii.S& 

Tbo' ten times wone ttaemeelves, youll fVeqiMBt tIcw* 
Tbote who with keeaett rage will oenrara you.— P. 

The other day as I passed along the 
street, I saw a sturdy *prentice-boy dis- 
puting with a hackney-coachman; and in 
an instant, upon some word of provocation, 
throw off his hat and periwig, clench his 
fist, and strike the fellow a slap on the %^J 
at the same time calling him a i^caf and 
telling him he was a gentJemsCn'sr son: The 
voung gentleman was, it seems, bound to a 
Dlacksmith; -and the debate arose about 

payment fop some work done about a coach, 

enthuaasm, as the Roman Catholic relt near which they fought His master, dur- 
gion is one huge overgrown body of chitdi^ Ing the combat, was full of his boy's praises; 



and as he called to him to play with his 
hand and foot, and throw in his head, he 
made all us who stood round him of his 
party, by declaring the boy had very good 
mends, and he could trust him with un- 
told gold. As I am generally in the theory 
of mankind, I could not but make my re- 
flections upon the sudden popularity which 
was raised about the lad; ana perhaps with 
my friend Tacitus, fell into observations 
upon it, which were too great for the occa- 
sion: or ascribed this general favour te 
causes which had nothing to do towards it 
But the yountc blacksmith's being a gentle* 
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man was, methought, wluut created him 
Kood-will from his present equality with 
the mob about him. Add to this, that he 
was not so much a gentleman, as not, at the 
same time that he called himself such, to 
use as rough methods for his defence as his 
anUgonisL The advantage of his having 
good friends, as his master expressed it, 
was not lazily urged; but he showed him- 
self superior to the coachman in the per- 
sonal qualities of courage and activity, to 
confirm that of his being well allied, before 
his birth was of any service to him. 

If one might moralize from this silly 
story, a man would say, that whatever ad- 
vantages of fortune, birth, or any other 
good, people possess above the rest of the 
world, they should show collateral emi- 
nences besides those distinctions; or those 
distinctions will avail only to keep up com- 
mon decencies and ceremonies, ano^not to 
preserve a real place of favour or esteem in 
the opinion and common sense of their fel- 
low creatures. 

The folly of people's procedure, imagin- 
ing that nothing more is necessary than 
property and superior circumstances to 
support them in distinction, appears in no 
way so much as in the domestic part of 
life. It is ordinary to feed their humours into 
unnatural excrescences, if I may so speak, 
and make their whole being a wayward 
and uneasy condition, for want of the ob- 
vious reflection, that all parts of human fife 
is a commerce. It is not only paying wages, 
and giving commands, that constitutes a 
master of a family; but prudence, equal 
behaviour, with readiness to protect and 
cherish them, is what entitles a man to that 
character in their very hearts and senti- 
ments. It is pleasant enough to observe, 
that men expect from their dependants, 
from their sole motive of fear, all the good 
effects which a liberal education, and af- 
fluent fortune, and every other advantage, 
cannot produce in themselves. A man will 
have his servant just, diligent, sober, and 
chaste, for no other reasons but the terror 
of Wsing his master's favour, when all the 
laws divine and human cannot keep him 
whom he serves within bounds, with rela- 
tion to any one of those virtues. But both 
in ^reat andordinarv aflfairs, all superiority 
which is not founded on merit ana virtue, 
is supported only by artifice and strats^m. 
Thus you see flatterers are the agents in 
families of humourists, and those who go- 
vern themselves by any thing but reason. 
Make-bates, distant relations, poor kins- 
men, and indigent followers, are the fry 
which support the economy of an humour^ 
tome rich man. He is eternally whispered 
with intelligence of who are true or fsuse to 
him in matters of no conseqtience, and he 
maintains twenty friends to defend him 
against the insinuations of one who would 
perhaps cheat him of an old coat 

I shall not enter into farther speculation 
upon this subject at present, but thmk the 



following letters and petition are made up 
of proper sentiments on this occaaon. 

* Mr. Spectator,— I am a servant to an 
old lady who is governed b^ one she calls 
her friend; who is so familiar an one, that 
she takes upon her to advise her without 
being called to it, and makes her uneasy 
with all about her. Pray, sir, be pleased 
to give us some remarks upon voluntary 
counsellors; and let these people know that 
to give any body advice, is to say to that 
person, "I am your betters." Pray, sir, 
as near as you can,, describe that eternal 
flirt and disturber of families, Mrs, Taper- 
ty, who is always visiting, and putting peo- 

Sle in a way as they call it If you can make 
er stay at home one evening, you will be a 
general benefactor to all the ladies' women 
m town, and particularlv to your lovine 
friend, Sl/SAN CIVIL.' 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^I am a footman, and 
live with one of those men, each of whom 
is said to be one of the best humoured men 
in the world, but that he is passionate. 
Pray be pleased to inform them, that he 
who is passionate, and takes no care to 
command his hastiness, 4oes more iinary to 
his friends and servants in one half hour, 
than whole years can atone for. This mas- 
ter of mine, who is the best man alive in 
common fame, disobliges somebody every- 
day he lives: and strikes me fi)r the next 
thing I do, because he is out of humour at 
it If these gentlemen knew that they do 
all the mischief that is ever done in con- 
versation, they would reform; and I who 
have been a spectator of gentiemen at din- 
ner for many years, have seen that indis- 
cretion does ten times more mischief than 
ill-nature. But you will represent this bet- 
ter than your abused humble servant, 

•THOMAS SMOKY.* 

* To the S^ciator. 
* Tie humble Petition of John Steward, 
Robert Butler, Harrv Cook, and 
Abigail Chambers, in behalf of them- 
selves and their relations belonging to and 
dispersed in the several services of most 
of the great families within the cities of 
London and Westminster; 
'Showeth, 

* That in many of the families in which 
your petitioners live and are employed, 
the several heads of them are wholly unac- 
quainted with what is business, and arc 
very littie judges when they arc well or ill 
used by us your said petitioners. 

* That for want of such skill in their own 
affairs; and by indulgence of thdr own lazi- 
ness and pride, they continually keep about 
them certain mischievous ammals called 
spies. . 

* That whenever a spy is entertamed, the 
peace of that house is from that moment 
Danished. . 

•That spi^ never give im account ot 
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good services, but represent our mirth and 
freedom by the words wantonness and dis- 
order. 

'That in all families where there are 
spies, there is a general jealousy and mis- 
understanding. 

' That the masters and mistresses of such 
houses live in continual suspicion of their 
ingenuous and true servants, and are given 
up to the management of those who are 
false and perfidious. 

' That such masters and mistresses who 
entertmn spies, are no longer more than 
cyphers in their own families; and that we 
your petitioners are with great disdain 
obliged to pay all our respect, and expect 
all our maintenance from such spies. 

•Your petitioners therefore most hum- 
bly pray, that you would represent the 
premises to all persons of condition; and 
your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall 
for ever pray,' &c T. 



Na 203.] Tuesday, October 23, 1711, 

Phnbe pater, li du hujui mihi nominis umim 
Nee falsa Clymene culpam sub imairme celat ; 

PSgnqra da, genitor Ovid. Met. ii. 38. 

Illustrious parent ! if I yet may claim 
The name of son, O rescue me flrom shame ; 
My motber^s truth eonflrm ; all doubt remove, 
By tender pledges of a father's love. 

There is a loose tribe of men whom I 
have not vet taken notice of, that ramble 
into all the comers of this great city, in 
order \o seduce such unfortunate females 
as fall hto their walks. These abandoned 
profligates raise up issue in every quarter of 
the, lown, and very often, for a valuable 
consideration, father it upon tlie church- 
warden. By this means there are several 
manied mm who have a little family in 
most of the 'parishes of London and West- 
minster, and several bachelors who are un- 
done by a chsrge of children. 

When a mui once gives himself this 
liberty of preyiig at large, and living upon 
the common, h% finds so much game m a 
populous citv, that it is surprising to consi- 
der the numbers Vhich he sometimes pro- 
pagates. We set many a young fellow 
.who is scarce of ^, that could lay his 
Claim to the Jua ttfunt liberorum, or the 
privileges which wete granted by the Ro- 
nan laws, to alt sucfc as were fathers of 
three children. NayVl have heard a rake, 
who was not quite fiveW-twenty, declare 
himself the father of \ seventh son, and 
verv prudently determine to breed him up 
a physician. In short, tiie town is full of 
these young patriarchs, ^not to mention 
several battered beaux, Vho like heed- 
less spendthrifts that squamler away their 
estates before they are makers of fhem, 
. have raised up their whole stock of chil- 
dren before marriage. 

I must not here omit the particular whim 
of an impudent libertine, that had ^ little 
smattering of heraldry > and observing hpw 



the genealogies of ereat funilies were oftien 
drawn up in the shape of trees, had taken 
a fancy to dispose of his own illegitimate 
issue in a figure of the same kind: 

Nee longum tempus et ingens 

Eziit ad cesium ramis relicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas flrondes, et non sua poma. 

Virg.<3^org.i\.9k 

And in short space the laden boughs arise, 
With happy fruit advancing to the skies ; 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apiries not her ovtVL—Drifien. 

The trunk of the tree was marked with 
his own name. Will Maple. Out of the 
side of it grew a large barren branch, in- 
scribed Mary Maple, the name of his un- 
happy wife. The head was adorned with 
five huge boughs. On the bottom of the 
first was written in capital characters Kate 
Cole, who branched out into three sprigi^ 
viz. William, Richard, and Rebecca. Sal 
Twiford gave birth to another bough, that 
shot up hito Sarah, Tom, Will, and Frank. 
The third arm of the tree had only a single 
infant on it, with a space left for a second; 
the parent from whom it sprune being near 
her time when the author tooK this inge- 
nious device into his head. The two other 
great boughs were very plentifully loaden 
with fruit of the same kind; besides which 
there were many ornamental branches that 
did not bear, ni short, a more flourishing 
tree never came out of the herald's office. 

What makes this reneration of vermin 
so very prolific, is the indefatigable dili- 
gence with which they apply themselves 
to their business. A man does not undergo 
more watchines and fatigues in a cam* 
paign, than in the course of a vicious amour. 
As it is said of some men, that they make 
their business their pleasure, these sons of 
darkness may be said to make their plea- 
sure their business. They might conquer 
their corrupt inclinations witli half the 
pains they are at in gratifying them. 

Nor is the invention of these men less to 
be admired than their industry and vigi- 
lance. There is a fragment of ApoUodoi-us 
the comic poet (who was contemporary 
with Menander) which is full of humour, 
as fdllows: *Thou may est shut up thv 
doors,' says he» 'with bars and bolts. It 
will be impossible for the blacksmith to 
make them so fast, but a cat and a whore- 
master will find a way through them. ' In 
a word, there is no head so fuU of strata- 
gems as that of a libidinous man. 

Were I to propose a punishment for this 
infamous race ot propagators, it should be 
to send them, after the second or third of- 
fence, into our American colonies, in order 
to people those parts of her majesty's 
domini£i> where there is a want of iohft- 
bitants, and, in the phrase of Diogenes, to 
' plant men.' Some countries punish this 
crime, with death) but I think such k b^oi* 
i^ment would be sufficient, and mi|^t 
tiim tfbis generative fittolty to the adran* 
ta|^ irfthe public 
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In tbe mean time, until these ventlemen 
majr be thus disposed of, I waald earnertly 
exhoit them to take care of those miforta- 
nate creatures whom they have brought 
into the world by these indirect methcns, 
and to give their spurious children such an 
education as may render them more virtu- 
ous than their parents. This is the best 
atonement they can make for their own 
crimes, and indeed the only method that is 
left them to repair their past miscarriaKes. 

I would likewise desire them to consider, 
whether they are not bound in common 
humanity^ as well as by all the obligations 
of religion and nature, to miUce some pro- 
viaon for those whom they have not only 
given life to, but entailed upon them, thoagn 
very unreasonably, a degree of shame and 
disgrace. And here I cannot but take notice 
of those depraved notions which prevail 
among us, and which must have taken rise 
from our natural inclination to &vaur a 
vice to which we are so very prone^ namely, 
that bastardy and cuckoidom should be 
looked upon as reproaches; and that the 
ignominy which is only due to lewdness 
and falsehood, should fall in so unreason- 
able a manner upon the persons who are 
innocent. 

I have been insensibly drawn into this 
discourse by the following letter, which is 
drawn up with such a s^nrit of nncerity, 
that I question not but the writer of it has 
represented his case in a true and genuine 

' Sir, — ^I am one of those people who by 
the general opinion of the world are counted 
both infamous and unhappy. 

' My &ther is a very eminent man in this 
kingdom, and one who bears considerable 
offices in it. I am his son, but my misfor- 
tune is, that I dare not call him father, nor 
he without shame own me as his issue, I 
being illegitimate, and therefore deprived 
of that endearinj; tenderness and unpa- 
ralleled satisfaction which a good man 
finds in the love and conversation of a pa- 
rent Neither have I the opportunities to 
render him the duties of a son, he having 
always carried himself at so vi^ t dis- 
tance, and with such superiority towards 
roe, that by long use I have contracted a 
timorousness when before him, which hin- 
ders me from declaring my own necessities, 
and giving him to understand the inconve- 
niences I undereo. 

' It is my misfortune to have been neither 
bred a scholar, a soldier, nor to any kind «f 
ousiness, which renders me eatirely inca- 
pable of making pro vision for mytelf with* 
out his assistance; and this creates a con- 
tinual uneasiness m my mind, fearing I shall 
in time want bread; my fa(ther, if I mayso 
call him, ^ving me but very faint assure 
ances of doing any thing for me. 
' * I have hitherto liv^ somewhat like ^ 
gentlemM^ and it would be very hard for 
me to labour for my living. I am k con* 



tinual anxiety for my future forbme, and 
under a great unhappiness in losing the 
sweet conversation and friendly advice of 
my parents; so that I cannot look upon my- 
self otherwise than as a monster, strangdj 
sprung up in nature, which eveiy one m 
ashamed to own. 

' I am thought to be a man of some na- 
tural parts, and by the continual reading 
what you have oflfered the world, become 
an admirer thereof, which has drawn me to 
make this confesnon; at the same time 
ho]Mng, if any thing herein shall touch yoa 
with a sense of pity, you would then allow 
me the favour of your opinion thereupon; 
as also what part 1, beingunlawfully bom, 
may claim of the man's affection who begot 
me, and how for in your opinion I am to oe 
thought his son, or he acknowled^ as my 
father. Your sentiments and advice herein 
will be a great consolation and satiafoctioa 
to, sir, your admirer, && 

C. 'W. R' 
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Urit gnu protfliritM, 
Et vultm Bimiam lubrieiu unid. 
.DtL 
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Htrfeee too dftaliaff ftr tlie mgHt, 
Ber winniaff c o y ne o i flrat nj oovl, 
I ftel a ■mnge deUftiL 

I AM not at all displeased that I am 
become the courier of love, aai that the 
distressed in that passion convey^^heir com- 
plaints to each other by my means. The 
following letters have lately come to my 
hands, and shall have their pl^ with 
great willingness. As to the reader's (en- 
tertainment, he will, I hope, fiir^e the 
inserting such particulars as tf him may 
perhaps a^m frivolous, but aqr to the per- 
sons who wrote them of the highest conse- 
quence. I shall not trouble you with the 
prefoces, compliments, and Apologies made 
to me before each epistie i^en it was de- 
sired to be inserted; but ^ general they 
tell me, that the persov to whom they 
are addressed have mtimitions, by phrases 
and allusisns in them, 4bm whence they 
came. 

• To the Sdhadea. 
*The word, by wkich I address you, 
gives you, who undefstand Portuguese,* a 



• The IbnowiBf it Mr. «tolaien*MflBeU6St dtaaiUM 
oftbe meaaioK oTthif B^iflcut wori. 

*«Tlie PortttffUMe word Saudades (here iMCOunlilf 
<wt|tieii BothadM) ngwAM the most refined, moet tea- 
dsr and acdent d ea i i ertor eomethiiig abeeal, aecoiii|ia> 
aied with a ■olicitu(to and anziooi regard, wMcb can- 
not be ezpfeend faffone word in any otber languafe. 
*Baodade.* say tlit dictionaries, 'wigmificm, Ftmia»im» 
Mnl>an««te M U«» •memU, emm dktM 4* pouetrh.'— 
Hence, tiM woi#Saudadee compinhendi ewry good 
wiah : and MaiMe Saueadei ie ^he bigbeet wiah and 
conplinienc tbw can be paid to anotlier. flo, if n per- 
■on It obcenre#to be melancboly, and ia aa^Bfl ' what 
aila Umr if te anawera» Tenho Bauaadea, it ia un*r- 
atood to meMK ' I am onder tbe noat raflned torment 
Ibr tliBSlMeBca or my imva; or ftom being alius frOB 
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lively image of the tender regard I have for 
yocL The Spectator's late letter from Sta- 
tint gave me the hint to use the same 
method of explaining myself to you. I am 
BOt affronted at the aesien yoar late beha* 
ViOur discovered you had in jrour addresses 
to me; but I impute it to the d^eneracy of 
the agje, rather than your particular fault 
As I aim at nothing more than being yours, 
I am willing to be a stranger to your name, 
your fortune, or any figure whicn your wife 
might expect to make in the world, pro- 
vided my commerce with you is not to be a 
guilty one. I resign gay dress, the plea- 
sures of visits, equipage, plays, balls, and 
operas, for that one satirfaction of having 
jrou for ever mine. I am willing you shall 
mdustriouslv conceal the only cause of tri- 
umph which I can know in this life. I wish 
only to have it my duty, as well as my in- 
clination, to study your happiness. If this 
has not the effect this letter seems to aim 
at, you are to understand that I had a mind 
to be rid of )roa, and to(^ the readiest way 
to pall vou with an offer of what you would 
never aesist pursuing whUe you received ill 
usage. Be a true man; be my s^ve whUe 
you doubt me, and neglect me when you 
think I love you. I defy you to find out 
what is your present circumstance with me; 
but I know while I can keep tlus suspense, 
I am your admired, BELINDA. ' 

' Mad AJq^, — ^It is a strange state of mind a 
man is in, when the very imperfections of a 
woman he loves turns into excellences and 
advanti^s. I do assure you, I am very 
much atraid of venturing upon you. I now 
like you in spite of my reason, and think it 
an ill circumstance to owe one's happiness 
to nothing but infatuation. I can see you 
Ogle all the young fellows who look at you, 
and observe your eye wander after new 
conquests every moment you are in a pub- 
lic place; and yet there is such a beauty in 
all your looks and gestures, that I cannot 
but admire you in the very act of endea- 
vouring to gain the hearts of others. My 
condition is the same with that of the lover 
in the Way of the World. I have studied 
. your faults so long» that they are become as 
£imiliar to me, and I like tbem as well as I 
do my own. Look to it, madam, and con- 
sider whether you think this gay behaviour 
will appear to me as amiable when an hus- 
band, as it does now to me a lover. Thines 
are so far advanced, that we must proceed; 
and I hope you will lay to hearty that it will 
be becoming in me to appear still your 
lover, but not in you to be still my mistress. 
Gaiety in the nuitrimonial life is graceful 
in one sex, but exceptionable in the other. 
As you improve these little hints, you Will 
ascertain the happiness 4t tmeasiness of, 
madam, your most obedient most humble 
servant, , T. p.» 

'Sir, — Whqi I sat at the window, and 
you at the othqf jend oC the room by my 
cottSDi, 1 iaw you dtdi me looking at ymu 



Since yon have the secret at last, which I 
am sure you should never have known but 
by inadvertency, what my eyes said was 
true. But it is too soon to confirm it with 
my hand, therefore shall not subscribe my 
name.' 

•Sir,— There were other gentlemen 
nearer, and I know no necessity you were 
under to take up that flippant creature's 
fEm, last night; but you shall never touch a' 
sdck of mine more, that's pos. 

^PHILLia' 

• 7h Colonel R a' in ^airu 

* Before this can reach the best of huft- 
bands and the fondest lover, those tender 
names will be of no more concern to ine. 
The in^spontion in which you, to obey the 
dictates of your honour ana ^ty, left me, 
has increased upon me; and I am acquainted 
by my physicians I cannot live a week 
longer. At this time my spirits fail me; 
and it is the ardent love I have for you that 
carries me beyond my strength, and en- 
ables me to teu you, the most painful thing 
in the prospect of death is, that I must part 
with you. But let it be a comfort to you, 
that I have no guilt hanes upon me, no 
unrepented folly that retards me; but I pass 
away my laA hours in reflection upon the 
happiness we have lived in together, and 
in sorrow that it is so soon to have an end. 
This is a frailty which I hope is so far from 
criminal, that methinkft there is a kind of 
piety in bdng so unwilling to be separated 
m>m a state which is the institution of hea-* 
ven, and in which we have lived according 
to its laws. As we know no more of the 
next life, but that it will be an happy one 
to the good, and miserable to the wicked, 
why may we not please ourselves at least 
to alleviate the difficulty of resiening this 
being, in imagining that we shall have a 
sense of what passes below, and may posri- 
bly be employed in guiding the ste^s of 
those with whom we walked with inno- 
cence when mortal? Why may not I hope 
to goon in my usual work, and, though un- 
known to you, be assistant in all the con- 
flicts of your mind? Give me leave to say 
to you, O best of men, that I cannot figure 
to myself a greater happiness than in such 
an employment To be present at all the 
adventures to which human life is exposed, 
to adniimster slumber to thy eyelids m the 
agonies of a fever, to cover thy beloved 
nee in the day of battle, to go with thee a 
guardian angel incapable of wound or pain, 
where I have longea to attend thee when a 
weak, a fegrfol woman: these, my dear, 
are the thoughts with which I warm my 
poor languid heart But indeed I am not 
capable, under my present weakness, of 
bearing the strong agonies of mind I fall 
into, when I form to myself the grief you 
will be in, upon your first hearing of my 
depvture. I vrill not dwell upon this, b€^- 
causA your kind%nd eeoerous heart will be 
but the mare afiOktedf, the more the person 
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for whom yon lament oflfers you consolation. 
My last breath will, if I am myself, expire 
in a prayer for you. I shall never see thy 
face again. Farewell for ever. T. 
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Oecipimur apecie recti Htr. An Foet. t, 9S. 

. Deloded by a seeming ezoellenee. Raseomwwn, 

When I meet with any vicious charac- 
ter, Iha^ 18 ntft pnerally known, in order 
to prerwit hs diing mischief, I draw it at 
•leng;thj aixd set it up as a scarecrow; by 
which means f do not only make an exam- 
ple of the person to whom it belongs, but 
^ve warning to all her majesty's subjects, 
that they H\f v not suffer by it Thus, to 
change the allusion, I have marked out 
several of the shoals and quicksands of life, 
and am continually employed in discovering 
those which are still concealed; in order to 
' keep the ignorant and unwary from running 
upon them. It is with this intention that I 
publish the following letter, which brings 
to light some secrets of this nature. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^There are none of 
your speculations which I read over with 
greater ddieht than those which are de- 
signed for the improvement of our sex. 
You have endeavoured to correct our un- 
reasonable fears ai)d superstitions, in your 
seventh and twelfth papers; our fancy for 
equipage, in your fifteenth; our love of pup- 
pet-shows, in your thirty-first; our notions 
of beauty, in your thirty-third; our inclina- 
tion for romances, in your thirty-seventh; 
our pas«on for French fopperies, in your 
forty-fifth; our manhood ana party zeal, in 
your fifty-seventh; our abuse of dancing, 
in your sixty-sixth and sixty-seventh; our 
levity^, in your hundred and twenty-eighth; 
our iove df coxcombs, in your hundred and 
fifty •fourth, and hundred and fifty-seventh; 
our tyranny over the hen-peckt, in your 
hundred and seventy-sixth. You have de- 
scribed the Pict in your forty-first; the Idol 
in yoar seventy-third ; the Demurrer, in your 
eighty-ninth; the Salamander, in your nun- 
dred and ninety-eighth. You have likewise 
taken to. pieces our dress, and represented 
to us the extravagances we are often guilty 
of in that particular. You have fallen upon 
our patches, in yoar fiftieth and eighty-first; 
our commodes, in your ninety-eighth; our 
fans, in your hundred and second; our 
riding-haoits, in your hundred and fourth; 
our hoop-petticoats, in your hundred and 
twenty-seventh; besides a great many little 
blemishes which you have touched upon in 
your several other papers, and in those 
many letters that are scattered up and 
down your works. At the same time we 
must own that the compliments you pay 
our sex are innumerable, and that those 
very faults which vou rejof esent in us» are 
neither black in tliemselves, nor, as you 
own, univer^ among us* But, sir, it is 



plain that those your discourses are calcu- 
lated for none but the fashionable part of, 
womankind, and for the use of those who 
are rather indiscreet than vicious. But, 
sir, there is a sort of prostitutes in the lower 
part of our sex, who are a scandal to vs* 
and very well deserve to fall under your 
censure. I know it would debase your pa- 
per too much to enter into the behaviour of 
those female libertines; but as your remftrks 
on some part of it would be doing a justice 
to several women of virtue and hanour* 
whose reputations suffer by it, I hope you 
will not think it improper to give the pub- 
lic some accounts of this nature. You mus| 
know, sir, I am provoked to write you this 
letter, by the behaviour of an infunnous 
woman, who, having passed her youth in a 
most shameless state of prostitution, is now- 
one of those who gaun their livelihood by- 
seducing others that are younger than them- 
selves, and by establishing a criminal com- 
merce between the two sexe& Among 
several of her artifices to get money, she 
frequently persuades a vain young fellow, 
that such a woman of quality, or such a ce- 
lebrated toast, entertains a secret passion 
for him, and wants nothing but an oppor- 
tunity of revealine it Nay, she has gone 
so far as to write letters in the name of a 
woman of figure, to borrow money of one 
of these foolish Roderigo's, which she has 
afterwards appropi-iated to her own use. 
In the Ihean time, the person who has lent 
the money, has thought a lady under obli- 
gations to him, who scarce knew his name; 
and wondered at her ingratitude, when he 
has been with her, that she has not owned 
the favour, though at the same time he was 
too much of a man of honour to put her in 
mind of it. 

« When this abandoned baggage meets 
with a man who has vanity enough to give 
credit to relations of this nature, she turns 
him to very good account by repeating^ 
praises that were never uttered, and de- 
livering messages that were never sent As 
the house of this shameless creature is fre- 
quented by several foreigners, I have heard 
of another artifice, out ot which she often 
raises money. The foreigner siehs after 
some British beauty, whom he only knows 
by fame; upon which she promises, if he 
can be 'secret, to procure him a meeting. 
The stranger, ravished at his good fortune, 
gives her a present, and in a little time is 
mtroduced to some imaginary title; for you 
must know 'that this cunning purveyor has 
her representatives upon this occasion of 
some or the finest ladies in the kingdom* 
By this means, as I am informed, it is usual 
enough to meet with a German count in 
foreign countries, that shall make liis boasts 
of favours he has received from women of 
the highest ranks, and the most unblemished 
characters. Now, ar, what safetyis there 
for a woman's reputation, when a lady m^ 
be thus prostituted as it were by proxy, 
and be reputed an unchaste woman; as th« 
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hero in the ninth book of Dryden's Virgil 
i» looked upon as a coward, because tne 
phantom which appeared in his likeness ran 
away from Tumus? You may depend upon 
what I relate to you to be matter of fact, 
and the practice of more than one of these 
female panders. If you print this letter, I 
majr give you some rarther accounts of this 
vicious race of women. Your humble sei^ 
van^ BELVIDERA.' 

I shall add two other letters on different 
subjects to fin up my paper. 

* Mr. Spectator,^ am a country cler- 
gyman, and hope you will lend me your 
asnstance in ridicuung some little indecen- 
cies which cannot so properly be exposed 
from the pulpit 

* A widow lady who straggled this sum- 
mer from Jjondon into my parish for the 
benefit of the air, as she says, appears 
every Sunday at church with many fashion- 
able extravagances, to the great astonish- 
ment of my con^gation. 

•But what gives us the most offence 
is her theatrical manner of singing the 
Psalms. She introduces above fifty Italian 
airs into the hundredth psalm; and whilst 
we beein " All people, •'^ in the old solemn 
tune of our forefathers, she in a quite dif- 
ferent key runs divisions on the vowels, and 
adorns them with the graces of Nicolini: 
if she meets with " eke** or " aye," which 
are frequent in the metre of Hopkins and 
Stemhold, we are certain to hear her qua- 
Tering them half a minute after us, to some 
sprightly airs of the opera. 

* lam very far from being an enemy to 
church music; but fear this abuse of it may 
make my parish ridiculous, who already 
look on tne singing psalms as an entertain- 
ment, and not part of the devotion: besides, 
I am apprehensive that the infection maj 
spread; for 'Squire Squeekum, who by his 
voice seems (if^I may use the expression) 
to be cut out for an Italian singer, was last 
Sunday practising the same^ airs. 

*I know the lady's principles, and that 
she will plead the toleration, which (as she 
fancies) allows her non-conformity in this 
particmar; but I beg of you to acquaint her, 
that singing the Psalms in a different tune 
from the rest of the congregation, is a sort 
of schism not tolerated by that act I am, 
sir, your very humble servant, R. S.' 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^In your paper upon 
temperance, you prescribe to us a rule of 
drinking, out of Sir William Temple, in 
the following words: '« The first glass for 
myself, the second for my friends, the third 
for good-humour, an^ the fourth for mine 
enemies." Now, sir, you must know, that 
I have read this your Spectator, in a club 
whereof I am a member; when our presi- 
dent told us there was cert^nly an error in 
the print, and that tiie word glass should 
be bottle; and therefore has oitlered me to 
inform you of this mistake, and to desire 



you to publish the foUowiAg «rratum: In 
the paper of Saturday, October 13, column 
3, line 11, for "glass," read "botUe,*' 
Yours, ROBIN GOODFELLOW.' 
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daanU) quisque ribi plura negaveiit. 

A Dili plura feret Hrr. Lib. 3. Od. zvi. 31. 

They that do much theniielTefl deny, 
Receive move bleesingfl flrom the sky.—Crttek. 

There is a call upon mankind to value 
and esteem those who set a moderate price 
upon their own merit; and self-denial is 
frequently attended with unexpected bless- 
ings, which in the end abundantly recom- 
pense such losses as the modest seem to 
suffer in the ordinary occurrences of life. 
The curious tell us, a determination in our 
favour or to our disadvantage is made upon 
our first appearance, even before they 
know any thing of our characters, but from 
the intimations men gather from our aspect. 
A man, they say, wears the picture of .his 
mind in his countenance; and one man's 
eyes are spectacles to his, who looks at him 
to read his heart But though that way of 
raising an opinion of those we behold in 
public is very fallacious, certain it is, that 
those, who by their words and actions take 
as much upon themselves, as they can but 
barely demand in the strict scrutiny of their 
deserts, will find their account lessen every 
day. A modest man preserves his charac- 
ter, as a frugal man does his fortune; if 
either of them live to the height of either, 
one will find losses, the other errors, which 
he has not stock by him to make up. It 
were therefore a just rule, to keep your 
desires, your words, and actions, within the 
regard you observe your friends have for 
you, and never, if it were in a man's power, 
to take as much as he possibly might, 
either in preferment or reputation. My 
walks have lately been among the mercan- 
tile part of the world; and one gets phrases 
naturally from those with whom one con- 
verses. I say, then, he that in his air, his 
treatment of others, or an habitual arro- 
gance to himself, gives himself credit for 
the least article of more wit, wisdom, good- 
ness, or valour, than he . can possibly pro- 
duce if he is called upon, will find the world 
break in upon him, and consider him as one 
who has cheated them of all the esteem 
they had before allowed him. This brings 
a commission of bankruptcy upon him; 
and he that might have gone on to his 
life** end In a prosperous way, by aiming 
at more than he should, is no longer pro- 
prietor of what he really had before, but 
his pretensions fare as all thines do which 
are torn instead of being divided. 

There is no one living would deny Cinna 
the applause of an agreeable and facetious 
wit; or could possibly pretend that there 
is not something inimitablv unforced and 
Averting in his manner of aelivering all his 
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sentimentB in hts conversation, if he 'vrere 
able to conceal the strong desire of applause 
which he betrays in every syllable he ut- 
ters. But the^ who converse with him, see 
that all the civilities they could do to him, 
or the kind things they could say to him, 
would fall short of what he expects; and 
therefore, instead of showing him the es- 
teem they have for his merit, their refiec- 
tions turn only upon that they observe he 
has of it himseli 

If you go among the women, and be- 
hold Glonana trip into a room with that 
theatrical ostentation of her charms, Mir- 
tilla wi^ that soft regularity in her motion, 
Chloe with such an indifferent familiarity, 
Corinna with #uch a fond approach, and 
Roxana with such a demand of respect in 
the g^reat gravity of her entrance; you find 
all the sex who understand themselves and 
act naturallv, wait only for thdr absence, 
to tell you mat all these ladies would im- 
pose themselves upon you; and each of 
them carry in their behaviour a conscious- 
ness of so much more than they should 
pretend to, that they lose what woiud othei^ 
wise be given them. 

I remember the last time I saw Macbeth, 
I was wonderfullv taken with the skill of 
the poet, in making the murderer form 
fears to himself from the moderation of the 
prince whose life he was going to take 
owav. He says of the king: * lie bore his 
faculties so meekly;' and justly infeiTed 
from thence, that all divine and human 
power would join to avenge his death, who 
had made such an abstinent use of domi- 
nion. All that is in a man's power to do to 
advance his own pomp and glory, and for- 
bears, is so much laia up against the day 
of distress; and pity will always be his por- 
tion in adversity, who acted with gentleness 
in prosperity. 

The great officer who foregoes the ad- 
vantages he might take to himself, and 
renounces all prudential regards to his own 
person in danger, has so fa^ the merit of a 
volunteer; and all his honours .and glories 
are unenvied, for sharing the common fate 
with the same frankness as they do, who 
have no such endearing circumstances to 
part with. But if there were no such con- 
siderations as the good effect which self- 
denial has upcn the sense of other men 
towards us, it is of all oualities the most 
desirable fur the agreeable disposition in 
which it places our own minds. I cannot 
tell what better to say of it, than that it is 
the very contrary of ambition; and that 
modesty allays all those passions and in- 

2uietudes to which that vice exposes us. 
le that is moderate in his wishes from 
rea9on and chcnce, and not resigned from 
sourness, distaste, or- disappointment, dou- 
bles all the pleasures of his life. The air, 
the season, a sunshiny day, or a fair pros- 
pect, are instances of happiness, and that 
which he enjoys in commcn with all the 
world, (by his exemption from the ear 



chantments by which aH the world are be- 
witched) are to him uncommon benefits and 
new aoqui^onsfr He^th ia not eaten up 
with care, nor pleasure . intermpte^ by 
envy. It is not to him of any consequence 
what this man is famed for, or for wha^ 
the other is prefered. He knows there is 
in such a place an uninterrupted walk; he 
can meet m such a company an agreeable 
conversation, lie has no emulation, he is 
no man's rival* but every man's well-wisher; 
can look at a prosperous man» with a plea- 
sure in reflectine; that he hopes he is so 
happy as himself: and has his mind and 
his fortune (as far lis pnideace will allow J 
open to the unhappy and to the stnnger. 

Lucceius has learning, wit, humour, elo- 
quence, but no ambitious prospects to pur- 
sue with these advantages, therefore to the 
ordinary woHd he is perhaps thought to 
want spirit, but known among his triends 
to have a mind of the most consummate' 
greatness. He wants no man's admiration, is 
m no need of pomp. His clothes please hia 
if they are fashionable and warm; his com- 
panions are agreeable if they, are civil and 
well-natured. There is with'lum no occa- 
don for superfluity at meals^ for jcdlity in 
company ; in a word, for any thing extraordi* 
nary to administer delight to him. Want of 
prejudice, and command of appetite, are 
the companions which make his journey of 
life so easy, that he in all places meets with 
more wit, more good cheer, ^nd more good 
humour, than is necessary to make tiim 
enjoy himself with pleasure and satisfoo- 
tion, T. 
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Omnibufl in terrifl, que lunt a GidiboiittqiM 
Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoseera ponunt 
Vera bona, atque illia multum diveraa, remota 
EiToris nebn to Jto. Bat. x. L 

Look round the babitable world, hsfwfeiw 
Know tbeir own good, or, knowing it, parana? 
How rarely reason ^ides the Btubbom cboiee. 
Prompts tbe fond wish, or lift* the suppliant Toioe T 

In my last Saturday's paper I laid down 
some thoughts upon devotion in general, 
and shall here show what were the notiona 
of the most refined heathens on this subject, 
aa they are represented in Plato's dialogue 
upon prayer, entitied Alcibiades the Se- 
cond* which doubtiess gave occasion to 
Juvenal's tenth satire, and to the second 
satire of Persius; as Uie last of these au« 
thors has almost transcribed the preceding 
dialogue, entitied Alcibiades the First, in 
his fourth satire. 

The speakers, in this dialogue upon 
prayer, are Socrates and Alcibiades; and 
the substance of it (when drawn together 
out of the intricacies and digsessions} as 
follows 

Socrates meetinj^ his pupil Alcibiades, aa 
he was going to his devotions, and observ- 
ing his eyes to be fixed upon the earth with 
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mat seriousness and attention, tells him, 
%at he liad reason to be thought^ on that 
occadon, since, it was possible for a man to 
bring down evils upon himself by his own 
prayers, and that those thines which the 
gods send him in answer to his petitions, 
might turn to his destructien. This, says 
he, may not only hapjien when a man prays 
for what he knows is mischievous m its 
own nature, as Oedipus implored the gods 
to sow dissention between his sons; but 
when he prays for what he believes would 
be for his good, and s^nst what he be- 
lieves wouTd be to his detriment. This the 
philosopher shows must necessarily happten 
among us, since most men are blinded with 
ignorance, prejudice, (ht passion, which hin- 
der them from seeing such thin^ as are 
really beneficial to them. For an instance* 
he asks Alq)>iades» whether he would not 
be thoroughly pleased and satisfied if that 
god, to whom he was going to address him- 
self, should promise to make hint the 
sovereign of the whole earth! Alcibiades 
answers, that he should, doubtless, look 
upon such a promise as the greatest fevoor 
that could be bestowed upon him. Socrates 
then asked him, if after receiving this great 
favour he would be contented to lose his 
life? Or if he would receive it though he 
was sure he should make an ill use of it? 
To both which (juestions Alcibiades an- 
swers in the negative. Socrates then shows 
him, from the examples of others, how 
these might very probably be the effects 
of such a blessing. He then adds, that 
other reputflfl pieces of good-fortune, as 
that of naving a son, or procuring the 
highest post in a government, are subject 
to the hke fatal consequences; which ne- 
vertheless,, says he, men ardently desire, 
and would not fail to pray for, if they 
thought their prayers might be effectual 
for the obtaining of them. 

Having established this great point, that, 
all the most apparent blessinn in this 
life are obnoxious to such dreadful conse- 
quences, and that no man knows what in 
its event would prove to him a blessing or 
a curse, he teacnes Alcibiades after what 
manner he ought to pray. 

In the first place, he recommends to him, 
as the model of his devotions, a short prayer 
which a Greek poet composed for tne use 
of his friends, in the followine words: • O 
Jupiter, eive us those things which are good 
for us, whether thejr are such things as we 
pray for, or such things as we do not pray 
tor: and remove from us those things wiuch 
are hurtful, though they are such tilings as 
we pray for.* 

In the second place, that his disciple may 
ask such things as are expedient tor him, 
he shows him, that it is absolutely neces- 
swy to apply himself to the study of true 
wisdom, ana to the knowledge of that 
which is his chief good, and the most suit- 
able to the exccllencv of his nature. 

In the third and mat place» he informs 
S9 



him that the best methods he could make 
use of to draw down blessings upon Aim* 
self, and to render his prayers acceptable, 
would be to live in a constant practice ot 
his duty towards the gods, and towards 
men. Under this head he verv much re- 
commends a form of prayer tne Lacede- 
monians make use of, in which they petition 
the gods * to give them all good thingjs so long 
as uiey were virtuous.' Under this head, 
likewise, he give&a very remarkable account 
of an oracle to the following purpose: 

When the Athenians in the war with the 
Lacedemonians recfeived many defeats both 
by sea and land, they sent a message to the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to ask the rea- 
son why they who erected so many temples 
to the gods, and adorned them with such 
costiy offerings; why they who had insti- 
tuted so many festivals, and accompanied 
them with such pomps and ceremomes; in 
short, why they who had slain so many he- 
catc»nbs at their altars, should be less suc- 
cessful than the Lacedemonians, who fell 
so short of them in these particulars? To 
this» says he, the oracle made the follow- 
ing reply: *I am better pleased with the 
prayers of the Lacedemonians than with 
all the obilatioiis of the Greeks. ' As this 
prayer implied and encouraged virtue in 
those who made i^ the philosopher pro- 
ceeds to show how the most vicious man 
might be devout, so far as victims could 
make him, but that his offerines were 
re^rded bv the gods as bribes, and his pe- 
titions as blasphemies. He likewise quotes 
on this occasion two verses out of Homer,* 
in which the poet says, *that the scent of 
the Trojan sacrifices were carried up to 
heaven by the winds; but that it was not 
acceptable to the eods, who were displeas- 
ed with Priam and all his people.* 

The concluaon of this dialogue is very 
remarkable. Socn^tes having deterred Al- 
cibiades frcHD the prayers and sacrifice 
which he was going to offer, by setting 
forth the above mentioned difficulties dt 
performing that duty as he ought, adds 
these woras: *We must therefore wait 
until such time as we may learn how we 
ought to behave ourselves towards the gods, 
ana towards men.'— 'But when will that 
lime come,* says Alcibiades, * and who is 
it that will instruct us? for I would fain see 
this man, whoever he is.' — • It is one,' says 
Socrates, * who takes care of you; but as 
Homer tells us, that Minerva removed the 
mist from Diomede's eyes that he might 
plainly discover both gods and men,t sottie 
darkness that hangs upon your mind must 
be removed before you are able to ^scem 
what is good and what is evil.' — 'Let him 
remove from my mind,' says Alcibiades. 
• the darkness and what else he pleases, t 
am determined to refuse nothing he shall 
order me, whoever he is, so that I may be- 
come the better man by it' The remaining 
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pfut of this dialogue is veiy obscure: there 
IS something m it that would make us think 
Socrates hinted at himself, when he spoke 
of this divine teacher who was to come into 
the world, did not he own that he. himself 
was in this respect as much at a loss, and 
in as great distress as the rest of mankind* 

Some learned men look upon this con- 
du^on as a prediction of our Saviour^ or at 
least that Socrates^ like the high priest,* 
prophesied unknowingly, and pointed at 
that Divine Teacher who was to come into 
the world some ages after him. However 
that may be, we find that this great philo- 
sopher saw by the light of reason, that it 
was suitable to the goodness of the divine 
nature, to send a person into the world who 
should instruct mankind in the duties of re- 
ligion, and, in particular, teach them how 
to pray; 

Whoever reads this abstract of Plato's 
discourse on prayer, will, I believe, na- 
turally make this reflection, 'That the 
great founder of our religion, as well by 
his own example, as in the form of prayer 
which he taught his disciples, did not only 
keep up to those rules wnich the light (n 
nature nad suggested to this great philoso- 
pher, but instructed his disciples in the 
whole extent of this duty, as wdl as of all 
others. He directed them to the proper 
object of adoration, and taught them, ac- 
cording to the third rule above-mentioned, 
to apply themselves to him in their closets, 
without show or ostentation, and to worship 
him in spirit and in truth.' As the Lacede- 
momans in their form of praver implored 
the gods in general to give tnem all good 
things so long as they were virtuous, we 
ask m particular 'that our oflfences may be 
forgiven, as we forgive those of others.* If 
we look into the second rule which Socrates 
has prescribed, namely, that we should 
apply ourselves to the uiowled^ of such 
things as are best for us, this too is explain- 
ed at large in the doctrines of the gospel, 
where we are taught in several instances to 
regard those things as curses, which appear 
as olessings in the eye of the world; ana, on 
the contrary, to esteem those things as 
bles^ngs, which to the generality of man- 
kind appear as curses. Thus in the fonp 
which IS prescribed to us, we only pray for 
that happiness which is our chief good, and 
the great end of our existence, when we 
petition the Supreme Being for the coming 
of his kingdom, being solicitous for no other 
temporal olessings but our daily sustenance. 
On the other side, we pray against nothing 
but sin, and against evu in general, leaving 
it with Omniscience to determine what is 
really such. If we look into the first of So- 
crates his rules of prayer, in which he re- 
commends the above-mentioned form of the 
ancient poet, we find that form not only com- 
prehenaed, but very much improved in the 
petition, wherein we pray to the Supreme 
■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■■ * I ■ ■ 

•Cai«|iiM,Joluixi.«. 



Being that his will may be done: which n 
of the same force with that form which 
our Saviour used, when he prayed against 
the most painful and most ignominious of 
deaths, * Nevertheless not my will, but 
thine be done.*" This comprehenave peti- 
tion is the most: humble, as well as the most 
prudent, that can be offered up from the 
creature to his Creator, as it supposes the 
Supreme Being wills nothing but what is 
for our good, and that he knows better than 
ourselves what is so. L*. 
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To be tbeiDMlTM a •pectaete they oome. 

I HAVE several letters of people of good 
sense who lament the depravity or poverty 
of taste the town is fallen into with relation 
to plays and public spectacles. A ladv in 
particular observes, that there is such a 
levity in the minds of her own sex, that 
they seldom attend to any thing but imper- 
tinences. It is indeed prodigious to observe 
how little notice is taken of the most exalt- 
ed parts of the best tragedies in Shaks- 
peare; nay, it is not only visible that sen- 
suality has devoured all greatness of soul, 
but the under-pas»on (as I may so call it) 
of a noble spirit. Pity, seems to be a stranger 
to the generality of an audience. The minds 
of men are indeed very differently disposed; 
and the reliefs from care and attention are 
of one sort in a great spirit, and of another 
in an ordinary one. The man of a great 
heart, and a serious complexion, is more 
pleased with instances ot generodty and 
pity, than the light and ludicrous spint can 
possibly be with the highest strains of mirth 
and laughter. It is therefore a melancholy 
prospect when we see a numerous assem- 
Dly lost to all serious entertainments, and 
such incidents as should move one sort of 
concern, excite in them a quite contrary 
one. In the tragedy of Macbeth, the other 
night, when the lady who is conscious of 
the crime of murdenng the king seems ut- 
terly astonished at the news, and makes an 
exclamation at it, instead of the indignation 
which is natural to the occasion, that ex- 
pression is received with a loud laugh. 
They were as merry when a criminal was 
stabbed. It is certainly an occasion of re- 
joicing when the wicked are seized in their 
aesgns; but I think it is not such a triumph 
as is exerted by laughter. 

You may generally observe, that the ai>- 
petites are sooner moved than the pasaons. 
A dy expression which alludes to oawdry, 
puts a whole row into a pleanng smirk; 
when a good sentence that describes an in- 
ward sentiment of the soul, is received with 
the greatest coldness and indifference.^ A 
correspondent of mine, upon this subject, » 
has divided the female part of the audience, 
and accooato for thdrprepossesaioDs against 
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this reasonable delig:ht in the following man- 
ner: 'The prude,' says he, 'as she acts 
always in contradiction, so she is gravely 
sullen at a comedy, and extravagantly gay 
at a tragedy. The coquette is so mucn 
taken up with throwing her eyes around 
the audience, and considering the effect of 
them, that she cannot be expected to ob- 
serve the actors but as they are her rivals, 
and take off the observation of the men 
from herself. Besides these species of wo- 
men, there are the examples, or the first 
of the mode. These are to be supposed too 
well acquainted with what the actor was 
going to say to be moved at it After these 
one might mention a certain flippant set of 
females who are mimics, and are wonder- 
fully diverted with the conduct of all the 
people around them, and are spectators 
only of the auc^ence. But what is of all the 
most to be lamented, is the loss of a party 
whom it would be worth preserving in their 
right senses upon all occasions, and these 
are those whom we may indifferently call the 
innocent, or the unaffected. You may some- 
times see one of these sensibly touched with 
a well-wrought incident; but then she is 
immediately so impertinently obseiVed by 
the men, and frowned at by some insensible 
superior of her own sex, that she is asham- 
ed, and loses the enjoyment of the most 
laudable concern, pity. Thus the whole 
audience is afraid of letting fall a tear, and 
shun as a weakness the best and worthiest 
part of our sense. 

« Sir, — As you are one that doth not only 
pretend to reform, but affect it amongst 
people of any sense; makes me (who am 
one of the greatest of your admirers,) give 
you this trouble to desire you will settle 
the method of us fem^es knowing when 
one another is in town: for they have now 
got a trick of never sending to their ac- 
qu^tance when they first come; and if 
one does not visit them within the wtek. 
which they stay at home, it is a mortal 
quarrel. Wow, dear Mr. Spec, either com- 
mand them to put it in the advertisement 
of your paper, which is generally read by 
our sex, or else order them to breathe their 
saucy footmen (who are good for nothing 
else, ) by sending them to tell all their ac- 
quaintance. If you think to print this, pray 
put it into a better style as to the spelling 
part The town is now filling every day, 
and it cannot be deferred, because people 
take advantage of one another by tnis 
means, and break off acquaintance, and 
are rude. Therefore, pray put this in your 
paper as soon as you can possibly, to pre- 
vent any future miscarriages of this nature. 
I am, as I ever shall be, dear Spec, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

•MARY MEANWELL.' 



* Pray settle what is to be a proper noti- 
fication of a person's being in town, and how 
that differs according to people's quality,' 



•October 2a 
* Mr. Spectator, — ^I have been out of 
town, so did not me^t with your paper, 
dated September the 28th, wherein you, to 
my heart's desire, expose that curs^ Vice 
of ensnaring poor young rirls, and drawing 
them from Uieir fnends. I assure you with- 
out flattery it has saved a 'prentice of mine 
from ruin; and in token of gratitude, as well 
as for the benefit of my family, I have put 
it in a frame and glass, and himg it behind 
my counter. I shall take care to make my 
young ones read it every morning, to fortify 
them against such pernicious rascals. 1 
know not whether what you writ was mat- 
ter of fact, or your own invention; but this 
I will take my oath on, the first part is so 
exactly like what happened to my 'pren- 
tice, that had I read your paper then, 1 
should have taken your method to have 
secured a villain. Go on and prosper. Your 
most obliged humble servant' 

•Mr. Spectator,— Unthout raillery, I 
desire you to insert this word for wora in 
your nex^ as you value a lover's prayers. 
You see it is a hue and cry after a stray 
heart, (with the marks and' blemishes un- 
derwritten;) which, whoever shall bring to 
yon, shall receive satisfaction. Let me beg 
of you not to fail, as you reniember the 
passion you had for her to whom you lately 
ended a paper: 

* Noblo, generous, great and good. 
But never to be undervitood ; 
Fidcle at the wind, still changing. 
After every female ranging, 
Paniinc, trembling, sifhing, dying. 
But addicted much to lyin:; : 
When the Syren sonp repeats. 
Equal measure still it beats; 



Wnoe'er shall wear it, it will smart her, 
And whoe'er takes it, takes a tartar/ 



T. 
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Of earthly gooAi, the best is a good wife ; 
A had, the bittereat curse of human life. 



There are no authors I am more pleased 
with than those who show human jiature in 
a variety of views, and describe the several 
ages of tne world in their different manners, 
A reader cannot be more rationally enter- \ 
tained, than by comparing the virtues and \ 
vices of his own times with those which \ 
prevailed in the times of his forefathers; \ 
and drawing a parallel in his mind between I 
his own private character and that of other 1 
I>ersons, whether of his own asje or of the J 
ages that went before him. The contem- 
plation of mankind under these changeable 
coloura is apt to shame us out of an^ par- 
ticular vice, or animate us to any particular 
virtue; to make us pleased or aispleased 
with ourselves in the most proper points, 
and to clear our minds of prejudice and 
prepossession^ and rectify that narrowness 
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of temper which inclines us to think amiss 
of those who differ from us.— 

If we look into the manners of the most 
reniole ages of the world, we discover Im- 
man nature in her simplicity; and the more 
we come downward towards our own times, 
may observe her hiding herself in artifices 
and refinements, polished insensibly out of 
her original plainness, and at length en- 
) tirely lost unaer form and ceremony, and 
(what we call) good-breeding. Read the ac- 
counts of men and women as thev are given 
Bs by the most ancient writers, both sacred 
and profane, and you would think you were 
reading the history of another species. 

Among the writers of antiquity there are 
none who instruct us more openly in the 
manners of their respective times m which 
they lived, than those who have emi)Ioyed 
themselves in satire, under what dress so- 
ever it may appear; as there are no other 
authors wnose province it is to enter so 
directly into the ways of men, and set their 
miscarriages in so strong a light. 

Simonides, a poet famous m his genera- 
tion, is, I think, author of the oldest satire 
that is now extant; and, as some sa3r, of the 
first that was ever written. This iK)et 
flourished about four hundred vears after 
the sie^ of Troy; and shows, oy his way 
of writmg, the «mplicity, or rather coarse- 
ness, of the age in whicn he lived. I have 
taken notice in mv hundred and sixty-first 
speculation, that tne rule of observing what 
the French call the Biemeance in an allu- 
sion, has been found out of later years; and 
that the ancients, provided there was a 
likeness in their similitudes, did not much 
trouble themselves about the decency of 
the comparison. The satire or iambics of 
Simonides, with which I shall entertain my 
readers in the present paper, are a re- 
markable instance of what I formeriy ad- 
vanced. The subject of this satire ia woman. 
He describes the sex in their several cha- 
racters, which he derives to them from a 
fanciful supposition raised upon the doc- 
■ trine of pre-existence. He tells us that 
the gods formed the souls of women out 
of those seeds and principles which com- 
pose several kinds of animals and elements; 
and that their good or bad dispositions arise 
in them according as such and such se^s 
and principles predominate in their con- 
stitutions. I have translated the author 
verjr faithfully, and if not word for word, 
(which our language would not bear,) at 
least so as to comprehend every one of his 
sentiments, without adding any thing of m^ 
own. I have already apolcmsed tor this 
author's want of delicacy, and must further 
premise, that the following satire affects 
only some of the lower part of the sex, and 
not those who have been refined by a polite 
education, which was not so common m the 
age of this poet 

* In the beginning God made the souls of 
womankind out of different materials* and 
in a separate state from ^eir bodies. 



•The souls of one kind of women werp 
formed out of those ingredients which com- 
pose a swine. A woman of this make is a 
slut in her house and a glutton at her table. 
She is uncleanly in her prerson, a slattern 
in her dress, and her fiimily is no better 
I than a dung-hill. 

* A second sort of female soul was formed 
out of the same materials that enter into 
the composition of a fox. Such a one is 
what we call a notable discerning woman, 
who has an insight into every thing whether 
it be good or bad. In this species of fe- 
males there are some virtuous and some 
vicious. 

*A third kind of women were made up 
of canine particles. These are what we 
commonly call scolds, who imitate the ani- 
mals out of which they were taken, that 
are always busy and barking, that snarl at 
every one who comes in their way, and live 
in perpetual clamour. 

* The fourth kind of women were made 
out of the earth. These are your slug- 
gards, who pass away their time in indo- 
lence and ignorantfe, hover over the fire a 
whole winter, and apply themselves with 
alacrity to no kind ot business but eating. 

• The fifth species of females were made 
out of the sea. These are women of varia- 
ble uneven tempers, sometimes all storm 
and tempest, sometimes all calm and ran- 
shine. The stranger who sees one of these 
in her smiles and smoothness would cry her 
up for a miracle of good humour; but on a 
sudden her looks and words are changed; 
she is nothing 1}ut fury and outrage, noise 
and huxsHcane. 

•Tlie^xth species were made up of the 
ingre^ents which compose an ass, or a 
beast of burden. These are naturally ex- 
ceeding slothful, but upon the husband^s 
exerting his authority, will live upon hard 
fere, and do every thing to please him. 
They are, however, far from being averse 
to irenereal pleasure, and seldom refuse a 
male companion. 

• The cat furnished materials for a seventh 
species of women, who are of a melancholy, 
froward, unamiable nature, and so repug- 
nant to the offers of love, that they fly in the 
face of their husband when he approaches 
them with conjugal endearments. This 
species of women are likewise subject to 
little thefls, cheats, and pilferings. 

• The mare with a flowing mane, which 
was never broke to any servile toil and 
labour, composed an eighth species of 
women. These are they who have little 
regard for their husbanas, who pass away 
their time in dressing, baithini^, and per- 
fuming; who throw their hair into the 
nicest curls, and trick it up with the feircst 
flowers and garlands. A woman of this 
species is a very pretty thin^ for a stranger 
to look upon, but very detrimental to tne 
owner, unless it be a king or a prince who 
takes a fancy to such a toy. 

* The ninth species of females were taken 
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vutoftheape. These are such as are both 
ugly and ill-natured, who have nothing 
beautiful in themselves, and endeavour to 
tletract from or ridiode every thing which 
appears so in others. 

* The tenth and last speacs of women 
were made out of the bee; and happy ts the 
man who gets such a one for his wife. She 
is altogether faultless and unblameable. 
Her family flourishes and improves bv her 
good management She loves her husband, 
and is beloved by him. She brings him a 
race of beautiful and virtuous children. 
She distinguishes herself among her sex. 
She is surrounded with graces. She ne^r 
sits among the loose tribe of women, nor 
passes away her time with them in wanton 
discourses. She is full of virtue and pru- 
dence, and is the best wife that Jupiter can 
bestow on man.' 

I shall conclude these iambics with the 
motto of this paper, which is a fragment of 
the same autnor; * A man cannot possess 
any thine that is better than a good woman, 
nor any tning that is worse than a bad one.' 

As the poet has shown a mat penetra- 
^on in his diveraty of female characters, 
he has avoided the fault which Juvenal and 
Monsieur Boilean are guilty of, the former 
in his sixth, and the other in his last satire, 
where they have endeavoured to expose 
the sex in Keneral, without doing justice to 
the valuable part of it. Such levelling 
satires are of no use to the world; and for 
this reason I have often wondered how the 
French author above-mentioned, who was 
a man of exquisite judgment, and a lover 
of virtue, could think human nature a pro- 
per subject for satire in another of his cele- 
brated pieces, which is called The Satire 
upon Man. What vice or frailty can a dis- 
course correct, which censures the whole 
species aTike, and endeavours to show by 
some superficial strokes df wit, that brutes 
are the most excellent creatures of the two? 
* A satire should expose nothing but what is 
corrigible, and make a due discrimination 
between those who are, and those who are 
not the proper objects of it L. 
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Neseioqaomodoinlieret in mentibuf qaaii ■Bcnloruiii 
quoddam •ofuriuni ftituronim ; idque in mazimlt in- 
geniia altimimiMiue mnimia et existit maxime, et appa- 
rel fkeilliiDe. Cie. TSue. Qiur«t 

There ii, I know not how, In mindi a eeitain preiage 
«s it were, of a ftitnra existence ; and this takes the deep- 
est root, and is most discoyerable in the greatest g»- 
niiuea and moat exalted souls. 

• To the Sfiectator. 
* Sir, — ^I am fiilly persuaded that one of 
the best springs of generous and worthy ao 
tions, is the having generous and worthy 
thou^ts of ourselves. Whoever has a mean 
opinion of the dignity of his nature, will act 
in no higher a rank than he has allotted 
himself m his own estimation. If he con- 
adexB his bdng as circumscribed by the 



uncertain term of a few years, his deigns 
will be contracted into the same narrow 
span he imagines is to bound his existence. 
How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing 
great and noble, wlio only believes th^^ 
after a short turn on the stage of this world, 
he is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his 
consciousness for fever? 

• For this reason I am of opinion, that so 
useful and elevated a contemplation as that 
of the soul's immortality cannot be resumed 
too often. There is not a more improving 
exercise to the human mind, than to be fre- 
quentiy reviewing its own great privileges 
and endowments; nor a more effectual means 
to awaken in us an ambition raised above 
low objects and little pursuits, than to value 
ourselves as heirs of eternity, 

* It is a very ^reat satisfaction to conader 
the best and wisest of mankind in all na- 
tions and a^es, asserting as with one voice 
this their birthright, and to find it ratified 
by an express revelation. At the same time 
it we turn our thoughts inward upon our- 
selves, we may meet with a kind of "Secret 
sense concurring with the proofs of our own 
immortality. 

* You have, in my opinion, raised a good 
presumptive argument from the increasing 
appetite the mind has to knowledge, and to 
the extending its own faculties, which can- 
not be accomplished, as the more restrained 
perfection of lower creatures may, in the 
limits of a short life. I think another pro- 
bable conjecture may be raised from our 
appetite to duration itself, and from a re- 
flection on our progress through the several 
stages of it. *« We are complsuning," as 
you observed in a former speculation, •* of 
the shortness of life, and yet are perpetually 
hurryinjf over the parts of it, to arrive at 
certain little settiements or imaginary points 
of rest, which are dispersed up ana down 
in it" 

• Now let us conader what happens to us 
when we arrive at these imaginary points 
of rest Do we stop our motion and sit 
down satisfied in the settlement we have 
gained? or are we not removing the boun- 
dary, and marking out new points of rest, 
to which we press forward with the like 
eagerness, and which cease to be such as 
fast as we attain them? Our case is like 
that of a traveller upon the Alps, who 
should fancy that the top of the next hill 
must end his journey, because it terminates 
his prospect; but he no sooner arrives at it, 
than he sees new ground and other hills 
beyond it, and continues to travel on as be- 
fore. 

•This is so plsdnly every man's condition 
in life, that there is no one who has ob- 
served any thing, but may obssrve, that as 
fast as his time wears away, his appetite to 
something fiiture remains. The use there- 
fore I would make of it is, that since nature 
^as some love to express it,) does nothing 
in vain, or, to speak properly, ance the 
Author of our b&ng has planted no wan- 
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derin^ passion in it, no desire which has not 
its object, futurity is the proper object of 
the passion so constantly exercised about 
it; and this restlessness in the present, this 
assigning ourselves over to farther stages 
of duration, this successive grasping at 
somewhat still to come, appears to me 
(whatever it may to others,; as a kind of 
instinct or natural symptom which the mind 
of man has of its own immortality. 

• I take it at the same time for granted, 
that the immortality of the soul is sutnciently 
established by other arguments: and if so, 
this appetite, which otherwise would be 
very unaccountable and absurd, seems very 
reasonable, and adds strength to the con- 
cluaon. But I am amazed when I consider 
there are creatures capable of thought, who 
in spite of every argument, can form to 
themselves a sullen satisfaction in thinking 
otherwise. There is something so pitifully 
mean in the inverted ambition of that man 
who can hope for annihilation, and please 
himself to think that his whole fabric shall 
one day crumble into dust, and mix with 
the mass of inanimate beings, that it equally 
deserves our admiration and pity. The 
mystery of such men's unbelief is not hard 
to be penetrated; and indeed amounts to 
nothing more than a sordid hope that they 
shall not be immortal, because they dare 
not be sa 

*This brings me back to my first ob- 
servation, and gives me occasion to say fur- 
ther, that as worthy actions spring from 
wortiiy thoughts, so worthy thoughts are 
likewise the consequence of worthv actions. 
But the wretch who has ^egradea himself 
below the character of immortality, is very 
willing to resign his pretensions to it, and 
to substitute in its room a dark negative 
happiness in the extinction of his being. 

' The admirable Shakspeare has given us 
a strong image of the unsupported condition 
of such a person in his last minutes, in the 
second part of King Henry the Sxth, where 
Cardinal Beaufort, who had been concerned 
in the murder of good Duke Humphrey, is 
represented on his death-bed. Aner some 
short confused speeches, which show an 
imagination disturbed with guilt, just as he 
is expiring,: King Henry, standing by him 
full ot compassion, says, 

** Lord Cardinal I if tboa.tbink*8t on beaveB'i bllM, 
Hold up thy hand, make Big:nal of that hope 1— 
He diet, and makee no sign 1" 

* The despair which is here shown, with- 
out a word or action on the part of a dying 
person, is bejrond what coula be painted by 
the most forcible expressions whatever. 

' I shall not pursue this thought farther, 
but only add, that as annihilation is not to 
be had with a wish, so it is the most abject 
thing in the world to wish it What are 
honour, fame, wealth, or power, when com- 
pared with the generous expectation of a 
being without end. and a happiness ade- 
quate to that being? 

'I shall trouble yoo no £uther; bat with 



a certain gravity which these thoughts have 
given me, I reflect upon some things people 
say of you, (as they will of men who distin- 
guish themselves,) which I hope are not 
true, and wish you as good a man as vou are 
an author. I am, air, your most obedient 
humble servant, T. D.» 

T. 
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Fietia neminarit noa Jocari ftbulii. 

Phadr. Ub. 1. ProL 

Let it be remembered that we sport in (kbied ttories 
•Having lately translated the fn^^eiit 
of an old poet, which describes womankind 
under several characters, and supposes them 
to have drawn their diffisrent manners and 
dispositions from those animals and ele- 
ments out of which he tells us they were 
compounded; I had some thoug^hts ot giving 
the sex their revenge, by lading to»^er 
in another paper the many vicious cnarac- 
ters which prevail in the male world, and 
showing the different ingredients that go to 
the making up of such different humours 
and constitutions. Horace has a thought 
which is something akin to this, when in 
order to excuse himself to his mistress, for 
an invective which he had written against 
her, and to account for that unreasonable 
fury with which the heart of man is often 
transported, he tells us that, when Prome- 
theus made his man of clay, in the knead- 
ing up of the heart, he seasoned it with 
some furious particles of the lion. But upon 
tuniing this plan to and fro in mv thoughts, 
I observed so many unaccountable humours 
in man, that I did not know out of what 
animals to fetch them. Male souls are di-^ 
versified with so many characters, that the 
world has not variety of materials sufficient 
to furnish out their different tempers and \ , 
inclinations. The creation, with all its i 
animals and elements, would not be large ' 
enoi^h to supply their several extrava-y 
gances. 

Instead thercfore of pursuing the thought 
of Simonides, I shall observe, that as he has 
exposed the vicious part of women from the 
doctrine of pre-existence, some of the an- 
cient philosophers have in a manner sati- 
rized the vicious part of the human species 
in ^neral, from a notion of the soul's post- ^ 
existence, if I may so call it; and that as 
Simonides des(Mbcs brutes entering into 
the composition of women, others have 
represented human souls as entering into # 
brutes. This is commonlv termed the doc- 
trine of transmigration, which supposes that # 
human souls, upon thdr leaving the body, 
become the souls of such kinds of brutes as 
they most resemble in their manners; or, to 
give an account of it as Mr. Dryden has de- ^ 
scribed in his translation of FVthagoras's ' 
speech in the fifteenth book of Ovid, where # 
that philosopher dissuades his hearers from 
eating flesh: 

Hull aU thingB are but altered, nothing diet, 

Aadjwra and Umt tk* oabodiad^iiitffiM: 
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By time, or ftme, or sMniMt diepoawa'd. 
And lodges wbere it llgbu« in bin! or beast; 

Or bants without till readv limbs it find. 
And actuates those aecordinc to their kind; 
From tenement to tenement is toas'd. 
The soul is still the same, the fliure only lost. 

Then let not piety be put to flight. 
To please the taste of glutton appetite ; 
But suflbr inmate souls secure to dwell. 
Lest from their seats your puents you expel ; 
With rapid hunger feed upon your kind. 
Or from a beast dislodga a brother*! mind. 

Plato, in the viskm of Erus the Arme- 
nian, which I may posnbly make the sub- 
ject of a future speculation, records some 
beautiful transmigrations; as that the soul 
^ of Orpheus, who was musical, melanchoty, 
and a woman-hater, entered into a swan; 
the soul of Ajax, which was all wrath and 
fierceness, into a lion; the soul of A^mem- 
non, that was rapacious and impenal, into 
an eagle; and the soul of Thersites, who 
was a mimic and a buffoon, into a monke]^. 
Mr. Congreve, in a prologue to one of his 
comedies, has touched upon tlus doctrine 
with great humour: 

Thus Aristotle's soul of old that was, 
May now be damnM to animate an ass; 
Or in this very house, for aught we know. 
Is doing paialul penance in some beau. 

I shall fill up this paper with some let- 
ters which my last Tuesday's speculation 
has produced. My fcUowing correspondents 
will show, what I there observed, that the 
speculation of that day affects only the 
lower part of the sex. 

From my house in the Strand, Oct 30. 

Mr. Spectator, — ^Upon reading your 
Tuesday's paper, I find by several symp- 
toms in my constitution that I am a bee. 
My shop, or if you please to call it so, my 
cell, is m that great hive of females whicn 
goes by the name of the New Exchange; 
where! am daily employed in gathering to- 
gether a little stock of gain frmn the finest 
flowers about the town, I mean the ladies 
and the beaux. I have a numerous swarm 
of children, to whom I jgive the best edu- 
cation I am able. But, sir, it is my misfor- 
tune to be married to a drone, who lives 
upon what I get, without bringing any thing 
into the common stock. Now, ar, as on the 
one hand I take care not to behave myself 
towards him like a wasp, so likewise I would 
not have him look on me as an humble-bee; 
for which reason I do all I can to put him 
upon laying up provisions for a bad day, 
and frequently represent to him the fatal 
effects his sloth and negligence may bring 
upon us in our old age. I must beg that 
you will join with me in your px)d advice 
upon this occasion, and you will for ever 
oblige your humble servant, 

•MELISSA.' 

•Piccadilly, Oct. 31, iriL 

• Sir,— -I am joined in wedlock for my 

sins to one of those fillies who are described 

in the old poet with that hard name yaa 

l^ve us the other day. She has a flowing 



mane, and a skin as soft as silk. But, ar, 
she passes half her life at her glass, and 
almost ruins me in ribands. For my own 
part, I am a plain handicraft man, alhd in 
dangler of breaking by her laziness and ex- 
penaveness. Prav, master, tell me in your 
next paper whether I may not expect of 
her so much drudgery as to take care of 
her familv, and curry her hide in case of 
refusal. Your loving friend, 

•BARNABY BRITTLE.' 

•Cheapade, Oct 30. 

• Mr. Spectator, — I am mightily pleas- 
ed with the humour of the cat; be so kind 
as to enlarge upon that subject Yours till 
death, JOSIAH HENPECK. 

•P. S. Yen must know I am married to a 
grimalkin.' 

« Wappin^, Oct 31, 1711. 

•Sir,— -Ever since your Spectator of 
Tuesday last came into our family, my hus- 
band is pleased to call me his Oceana, be- 
cause the foolish old poet that you have 
translated savs, that the souls of some wo- 
men are made of sea-water. This it seems 
has encouraged my sauce-box to be vritty 
upon me. When I am angry, he cries, 
•'Pr'ythee, my dear, be calm;" when I 
chide one of my servants, " Pr'ythee, child, 
do not bluster." He had the impudence 
about an hour agq to tell me, that he was a 
seafaring man, and must expect to divide 
his life between storm and sunshine. When 
I bestir myself with any spirit in my family, 
it is •• hi^n sea" in his house; and when t 
at still without doine any thing, his affairs 
forsooth are "wind-oound." When I ask 
him whether it rains, he makes answer, 
•• It is no matter, so that it be fiur weather 
within doors." In short, sir, I cannot speak 
my mind freely to him, but I either sweli 
or rage, or do something that is not fit for a 
civil woman to hear. Pray, Mr. Spectator, 
since you are so sharp upon other women, 
let us know what materials your wife b 
made of, if you have one. I suppose you 
would make us a parcel of pooivspinted 
tame insipid creatures; but, sir, I would 
have you to know, we ha^e as good pas- 
sions m us as yourself, and that a woman 
was never dengned to be a milk-sop. 

L, -MARTHA TEMPEST.' 
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'^ ■ ^ Eripe turpi 

CoUa JufO, liber, liber iam, die a£e 

ibr.LiLs.flat.Tii.g8. 
— ~Loo0B thy Deek fVoin thii ignoble chain. 
And boldly lay tlK>a*rt fine. Ormh, 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^I never look upon 
my dear wife, but I think of the happiness 
Sir Roger de Coverley enjoys, in having 
such a friend as you to expose in proper 
colours tiie cruelty and perverseness of his 
mistress. I have very often wished you 
visited in our family, and were acquainted 
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tnth my spouse; she would afford you, for 
some months at least, matter enough for 
one Spectator a week. Snce we are not so 
happy as to be of your acquaintance, give 
me leave to represent to you our present 
circumstances as well as I can in writing. 
You are to know then that I am not of a 
very diflFerent constitution from Nathaniel 
Henroost, whom you have lately recorded 
in your speculations; and have a wife who 
makes a more tyrannical use of the know- 
ledge of my easy temper than that lady 
ever pretended ta We had not been a 
month married, when she found in me a 
certain pain to give offence, and an indo- 
lence, that made me bear little inconve- 
niences rather than dispute about them. 
From this observation it soon came to pass, 
that if I offered to go abroad, she would get 
between me and the door, kiss me, and say 
she could not part with me; then down 
aeain I sat In a day or two stfter this first 
pleasant step towards confining me, she 
declared to me, that I was all the world to 
her, and she thought she ought to be all the 
worKL to me. "If,** said she, " my dear 
loves me as much as I love lum, he will 
never be tired of my company." This de- 
claration was followed by mv being denied 
to all my acqusuntance; ana it very soon 
came to that pass, that to give an answer at 
the door, before my face, the servants would 
ask her whether 1 was within or not; and 
she would answer no, with great fondness, 
and tell me I was a good dear. I will not 
enumerate more little circumstances to give 
you a livelier sense of my condition; but tell 
you in general, that from such steps as 
these at first, I now live the life of a pri- 
soner of state; my letters are opened, and 
I have not the use of pen, ink, and paper, 
but in her presence. I never go abroad, 
except she sometimes takes me with her in 
her coach to take the air, if it may be called 
80, when we drive, as we generally do, with 
the glasses up. I have overheaid my ser- 
vants lament my condition, but they dare 
not bring me messages without her Know- 
ledge, b^use they doubt my resolution to 
stand by them. In the midst of this innpid 
Vay of life, an old acquuntance of mine, 
Tom Meggot, who is a favourite with her, 
and allowed to visit me in her company be- 
cause he sings prettily, has roused me to 
rebel, and conveyed his intelligence to me 
in the following manner: My w3e is a great 

eretender to music, and veiy ignorant of it; 
ut far gone in the Italian taste. Tom goes 
to Armstrong, the famous fine writer of 
music, and desires him to put this sentence 
of Tully in the scale of an Italian air, and 
write it out for my spouse from him. jfn 
tile mihi liber cm mtdier imperat ? Cui UgC8 
i7nfionU,firge8cribU,jubet, vetat quod viae' 
tur ? Qui nihil imfieranti negare, nihil re- 
cuaare audet f Poacit? dandu m eat. Vocat ? 
veniendum. Ejicit? abeundum. Minita- 
-tur? extimeacendum, " Does he live like 
a gentleman who is commanded by a wo- 



man ? He to whom she gives law, grants 
and denies what she pleases ? who can nei- 
ther deny her anv thing she asks, or refuse 
to do anv thing she commands ?" 

*To oe short, my wire was extremely 
pleased with it; said the Italian was the 
only language for music; and admired how 
wonderfully tender the sentiment was, and 
how pretty the accent is of that language; 
with the rest that is said by rote on that 
occasion. Mr. Meggot is sent for to an^ 
this air, which he performs with mighty 
applause; and my wife is in ecstacv on the 
occaaon, and glad to find, bv my bein|: so 
much pleased, that I was at last come mto 
the nouon of the Italian; «for," said she, 
** it grows upon one when one once comes 
to know a little of the language; and prav, 
Mr. Meggot, sing again those notes, AiAi/ 
imfieranti negare, nihil recuaare,*' Yoa 
may believe I was not a little delighted with 
my friend Tom's expedient to alarm me, 
and in obedience to his summons I gave all 
this story thus at large; and I am resolved 
when this appears in the Spectator, to de- 
clare for mysdf. The 'manner of the insur- 
recUon I contrive by your means, which 
shall be no other than that Tom Meggot 
who is at our tea-table every morning shall 
read it to us; and if my dear can take the 
hint, and say not one word, but let this be 
the beginnings of a new life without farther 
explanation, it is very well; for as soon as 
the Spectator is read out, I shall, without 
more ado, call for the coach, name the hour 
when I shall be at home, if I come at all; 
if I do not, they may ge to dinner. If my 
spouse only swells and says nothing, Tom 
and I go out together, and all is well, as I 
said before; but if she begins to command 
or expostulate, you shall in my next to yon 
receive a full account of her resistance and 
submission, for submit the dear thing must 
to, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
•ANTHONY FREEMAN. 

•P. S. I hope I need not tell you that I 
desire this may be in your very next* T, 
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It is the great art and secret of Chris- 
tianity, if I may use that phrase, to manage 
our actions to the best advantage, and direct 
them in such a manner that every thing we 
do may turn to account at that gjeat day 
when every thing we have done will be set 
before us. 

In order to give this consideration its fml 
weight, we may cast all our actions under 
the division of such as are in themselyea 
either good, evil, or indifferent If we di^de 
our intentions after the same manner, and 
conmder them with regard to our actions* 

we may discover that great art and r " 

of religion wluch I have here i '— 
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A good intentioii joned to a good acdon, 
l^ves it its proper force and efficacy; joined 
to an evil action* extenuates its malignity, 
and in some cases may take it wholly awa^; 
and joined to on indifferent action, turns it 
to a virtue, and makes it meritorious as fkr 
as human actions can be so. 

In the next place, to consider in the same 
manner the influence of an evU intention 
upon our actions. An evU intention per^ 
verts the best of actions, and makes them 
in reality, what the fathers with a witty 
kind of zeal have termed the virtues of the 
heathen world, so many shining sins. It 
destroys the innocence c* an indifferent ac^ 
tion, and gives an evil action all possible 
blackness and horror, or, in the emphatical 
language of sacred writ, makes 'sin ex- 
ceeding sinful.' 

If, in the last place, we consider the na- 
ture of an indifferent intention, we shall find 
that it destroys the merit of a good action; 
abates, but never takes away the malignity 
of an evil action; and leaves an indifferent 
action in its natural state oi indifference. 

It is therefore of unspeakable advantage 
to possess our minds with an habitual good 
intention, and to aim all our thoughts, 
words, and actions at some laudable end, 
whether it be the glory of our Maker, the 
good of mankind, or tne benefit of our own 
souls.^ 

This is a sort of thrift or good husbandry 
In moral life, which does not throw away 
any single action, but makes every one go 
as far as it can. It multiplies the means of 
salvation, increases the number of our vir- 
tues, and diminishes that of our vices. 

There is something very devout, though 
not solid, in Acosta's answer to Limborch, 
who objects to him the multiplidty of cere- 
monies in the Jewish religion, as washings, 
dresses, meats, purgations, and the like. 
The reply which the Jew makes upon this 
occasion is, to the best of my remembrance 
as follows: ' There are not dvties enouek,' 
says he, <in the essential parts of the law 
for a z^ous and active obedience. Time, 
place, and person are requisite, before you 
nave an opportunity of putting a moral vir- 
tue into practice. We have therefore,' says 
he, * enlarged the sphere of our duty, and 
made many things, which are in themselves 
indifferent, a part of our religion, that we 
may have more occasions of lowing our 
love to God, and in all the circumstances of 
life be doing something to please him. ' 

Monsieur St Evremond has endeavoured 
to palliate the superstitions of the Roman 
Catholic religion with the same kind of 
apology, where he pretends to consider the 
different spirits of the Painsts, and the Cal- 
vinists, as to the great i>oints wherein they 
disagree. He tells us, that the former are 
actuated by love, and the other by fear; and 
that in their expressions of duty and devo- 
tion towards the Supreme Being, the former 
seem particularly careful to do every thing 
which may possibly please him, and the | 
40 



o^er to abstain from every thing which 
may possibly displease him. 

But notwithstanding this plausible reason 
with which both the Jew and the Roman 
Catholic would excuse their respective su- 
perstitions, it is certain there is something 
m them very pernicious to mankind, ana 
destructive to religion; because the injunc- 
tion of superfluous ceremonies makes such 
actions duties %• were before indifferent, 
and by that means renders reli^on more 
burdensqpne and difficult than it is in its 
own nature, betrays many into sins of omis- 
sion which they could not otherwise be 
guBty of, and fixes the minds of the vulgar 
to the shadowy, unessential points, instead 
of the more weighty and more important 
matters of the law. 

This zealous and active obedience, how-/ 
ever, takes place in the great pomt we are 
recommending; for^ if, instead of prescrib- 
ing to ourselves indifferent actions as du- 
ties, we apply a good intention to all our 
most uiditterent actions, we tnake our very 
existence one continued act of obedience, 
we turn our diversions and amusements to 
our eternal advantage, and are pleasing 
Him whom we are made to please, in aU 
the circumstances and occurrences of life. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, tliis 
hoiy dBBciousness," (if I may be allowed to 
call it such) which is recommended to us 
by the apostle in that uncommon precept 
wherein he directs us to propose to our- 
selves the glory of our Creator in all our 
most indifferent actions, • whether we eat 
or drink, or whatsoever we do.'* 

A person therefore who is possessed with 
such an habitual good intention, as that 
which I have been here speaking of, enters 
upon no single circumstance of life, without 
considering it as well pleasing to the great 
Author of his bein^, conformable to the 
dictates of reason, suitable to human nature 
in ^;eneral, or to that particular station in 
which Providence has placed him. He 
lives in a perpetual sense of the Divine 
Presence, regards himself ad acting, in the 
whole course of his existence, under the 
observation and inspection of that Bein^, 
who is privy to all his motions and all his 
thought, who knows his * down-sitting and 
his up-risine, who is about his path, and 
about his bed, and spieth out all his ways.'t 
In a word, he remembers that the eye of 
his Judge is.idways upon him, and in every 
action he reflects that he is dding what is 
commanded or allowed by Him who will 
hereafter either reward or punish it Thij 
was the character of those holy men of old, 
who in that beautiful phrase of scripture 
arc said to have ' walked with God. *% 

When I employ myself upon a paper of 
morality, I gcsierally consider how I may 
recommend the particular virtue which 1 
treat of, by the precepts or examples of the 
ancient heathens; by that means, if possibly 
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to shame those who have greater advan- 
tages of knowing their duty, and there- 
fore greater oblieations to perform it, into a 
better course of life: besides that, many 
among us are unreasonably disposed to give 
a fairer hearing to a Pagan philosopher than 
to a Christian writer. 

I shall therefore produce an instance of 
this excellent frame of mind in a speech 
of Socrates, which is quoted by Erasmus. 
This great philosopher, on the day of his 
execution, a little oefore the draught of 
poison was brought to him, entertunmg his 
friends with a discourse on the immortality 
of the soul, has these words: 'Whether or 
no God will approve of my actions, I know 
not; but this lam sure of, that I have at all 
times made it my endeavour to please him, 
and I have a goiod hope that this my en- 
deavour will be accepted by him.' We 
find in these words of that ereat man the 
habitual good intention which I would here 
inculcate, and with which that divine phi- 
losopher always acted. I shall <mly add, 
that Erasmus, who was an unbigott^ Ro- 
man Catholic, was so much transported 
with this passage of Socrates, that he could 
scarce foroear looking upon him as a saint, 
and desiring him to pray for him; or as 
that ingenious and learned writer has ex- 
pressed himself in a much more lively man- 
ner; 'When I reflect on such a speech pro- 
nounced by such a person, I can scarce 
forbear crying out, " Sancte Soarates, ora 
pro nobUv* O holy Socrates, pray for us.* 

Lf. 
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Perierunt temport longl 

Bervilii Juv. Sat Hi. 194. 

A long dependence in an hour is lost. Drfden, 

I DID some time ago lay before the world 
the unhappy condition of the trading part 
of mankind, who suffer by want of punctu- 
ality in the de^ings of persons above them; 
but there is a set of men who are much 
more the objects of compassion than even 
those, and these are the dependants on 
great men, whom they are pleased to take 
under their protection as such as are to 
share in their friendship and favour. These, 
indeed, as well from the homage that is ac- 
cepted from them, as the hopes which are 
given to them, are become a sort of credi- 
tors; and these debts, being debts of honour, 
ou^ht, according to the accustomed maxim, 
to be first discharged 

When I speak of dependants, I would 
not be understood to mean those who are 
worthless in themselves, or who, without 
any call, will press into the company of 
their betters. Nor, when I speak of pa- 
trons, do I mean those who either have it 
not in their power, or have no obligation to 
assist their friends; but I speak of such 
leagues where there is power and obligatioQ 



on the one part, and merit and expectatkn 
on the other. 

The division of patron and client, may^» 
I believe, include a third of our nation: the 
want of merit and real worth in the client, 
will strike out about ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of these; and the want of ability in pa- 
trons, as many of that kind. But, however, 
I must beg leave to say, that he who will 
take up anothei^'s time and fortune in his 
service, though ne has no prospect of re- 
warding his merit towards him, is as unjust 
in his dealings as he who takes up Roods of 
a tradesman without intention or ability to 
pay him. Of the few of the class which I 
think fit to connder, there are not two in 
ten who succeed, insomuch that I know a 
man of ^ood sense who put his son to a 
blacksmith, though an offer was made him. 
of his beine received as a p^e to a man of 
quality. Tnere are not more cripples come 
out of^the wars than there are m>m those 
great services; some through discontent lose 
their speech, some their memories, others 
their senses, or their lives; and I seldom 
see a man thoroughly discontented, but I 
conclude he has had the favour <^ some 
great man. I have known of such as have 
been for twenty years together within a 
month of a good employment, but never 
arrived at the happiness of being possessed 
of any thing. 

There is nothing more ordinary, than that 
a man who has got into a considerable sta- 
tion, shall immediatelv alter his manner of 
treating all his friencus, and from that mo- 
ment he is to deal with you as if he were 
your Fate. You are no longer to be con- 
sulted, even in matters which concern your^ 
self; but your patron is of a species above 
you, and a free communication with you is 
not to be expected. This, perhaps, may 
be your conmtion all the while he bears 
office, and when that is at an end, you are 
as intimate as ever you were, and he will 
take it very ill if you keep the distance he 

Srescribed you towards him in his gran- 
eur. One would think this should oe a 
behaviour a man could fall into with the 
worst grace imaginable: but they who know 
the world have seen it more than once. I 
have often, with secret pity, heard the 
same man who has professed his abhor- 
rence agsunst all kinds of passive behaviour, 
lose minutes, hours, days, and years, in a 
fruitless attendance on one who had no in- 
dination to befriend him. It is very much 
to be regretted, that the great have one 
particular privilege above the rest of the 
world, of being mow in receiving impres- 
sions of kindness, and quick in taking of- 
fence. The elevation above the vest of man- 
kind, except in veiy great minds, makes 
men so ^day, that they do not see after the 
same manner they did before. Thus they 
despise their old mends, and strive to ex- 
tend their interest to new pretenders. By 
this means it often happens, that when yoa 
come to know how you lost such an em 
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ployroent you will find the man who got it 
never dreamed of it; but, forsooth, he was 
to be surprised into it, or perhaps solicited 
to receive it Upon such occasions as these 
a man may perhaps grow out of humour. 
If you are so, all mankind will fall in with 
the patron, and you are an humourist and 
untractable if you are capable of being sour 
at a disappointment: but it is the same 
thing whether you do or do not resent ill 
usage, you will be used after the same man- 
ner; as some eood mothers will be sure to 
whip their children till they cry, and then 
whip them for crying. 

There are but two ways of doing any 
thing with great people, and those are 
by making yourseli either considerable or 
agreeable. The former is not to be attained 
but by finding a way to live without them, 
or concealing that you want them; the lat- 
ter is only by fallmg into their taste and 
pleasures. This is of all the employments 
m the world the most servile, except it 
happens to be of your own natural humour. 
For to be agreeable to another, especially 
if he be above you, is not to be possessed 
of such qualities and accomplishments as 
should render you agreeable in yourself, 
but such as make you agreeable in respect 
to him. An imitation of his faults, or a 
compliance, if not subservience to his vices, 
must be the measure of your conduct 

When it comes to that, the unnatural 
state a man lives . in, when his patron 
pleases, is ended; and his |;uilt and com- 
plaisance are objected to him, though the 
man who rejects him for his vices was not 
only his partner but s«lucer. Thus the 
client (like a young woman who has given 
up the innocence-that made her charming) 
has not only lost his time, but also the vir- 
tue which could render him capable of re- 
senting the injury which is done him. 

It would be endless to recount the tricks 
of turning you off from themselves to per- 
sons who nave less power to serve you: the 
art of being sorry for such an unaccountable 
accident in your behaviour, that such a one 
(who, perhaps, has never heard of you^ op- 
poses your advancement; and if you nave 
any thing more than ordinary in you, you 
are flattered with a whisper, that it is no 
wonder people are so slow in doing for a 
man of your talents, and the like. 

After all this treatment, I must still add 
the pleasantest insolence of all, which I 
have once or twice seen; to wit, that when 
a silly ro^e has thrown away one part 
in three of his life in unprofitaole attend- 
ance, it is taken wonderfiilly ill that he 
withdraws, and is resolved to employ the 
rest for himself. 

When we con»der these things, and re-* 
fleet upon so many honest natures (which 
one, who makes observation of what passes, 
may have seen) that have miscamed by 
flucli sort of applications, it is too melan- 
choly a scene to dwell upon; therefore I 
shall take another opportunity to discourse 



of good patrons, and distinguish such as 
have done their duty to those who have de- 
pended upon them, and were not able to 
act without their favour. Worthy patrons 
are like Plato's Guardian Angels, who are 
always doing good to their wards; but ne- 
gligent patrons are like Epicurus's gods, 
that lie lolling on the clouds, and instead of 
blessings, pour down storms and tempests 
on the heads of those that are offering in- 
cense to them. T. 
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Ingenuu didiciiw fldeliter utM 

EmoUit mores, necsinit etae feroa. 

Ovt^ Ep. iz. Lib. 2. de Ponto, ▼. 47. 

Ingenooai arts, where they an entrance find, 
Boften the mannera, and subdue the mind. 

I CONSIDER a human soul without educa- 
tion like marble in the quarry, which shows 
none of its inherent beauties; until the skill 
of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discovers 
every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein that 
runs through the body of it. Education, 
after the same manner, when it works upon 
a noble mind, draws out to view every la- 
tent virtue and perfection, which without 
such helps are never able to make their 
appearance. 

if my reader will give me leave to change 
the allusion so soon upon him, I shall make 
use of the same instance to illustrate the 
force of education, which Aristotle has 
brought to explain his doctrine of substan- 
tial rorms, wnen he tells us that a statue 
lies hid in a block of marble; and that the 
art of the statuary only clears away the 
superfluous matter and removes the rub- 
bish. The figure is in the stone, the sculp- 
tor only finds it What sculpture is toa-^ 
block of marble, education is to a human • 
soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the ,' 
hero, the wise, the good, or the ^reat man, 
very often lie hid and concealea in a pie- » 
beian, which a proper education might » 
have disinterred, and have broueht to light, f 
I am, therefore, much delighted with read- ' 
ing the accounts of savage nations, and with I 
contemplating those virtues which are wild 1 
and uncultivated; to see courage exerting • 
itself in fierceness, resolution in obstinacy, J 
wisdom in cunning, patience in sullennesi/ 
and despair. 

Men's passions operate variously, and 
appear in different kinds of actions, accord- 
ing as they are more or less rectified and 
swayed by reason. When one hears of ne- 
groes, who upon the death of their masters, 
or upon changing thdr service, hang them- 
selves upon the next tree, as it frequentiy 
happens in our American plantations, who 
can forbear admiring their fidelity, though 
it expresses itself in so dreadfiil a manner? 
What might not that savage greatness of 
soul which appears in these poor wretches 
on many occasionsy be raised to, were it 
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lightly cultivated ? And what colour of ex- 

# cuse can thero be for the contempt with 
which we treat this part of our species? 
that we should not put them upon the com- 
mon foot of humamUr; that we should only 
set an insignificant fine upon the man who 
murders them; nay, that we should, as 
much as in us lies, cut them off from the 
prospects of happiness in another world as 
well as in this, and deny them that which 
we look upon as the proper means for at- 
taining it? 

Since I am engaged on this subject, I can- 
not forbear mentioning a story which I have 
lately heard, and which is so well attested, 
that I have no manner oi reason to suspect 
the truth of it I may call it a kind of wild 
tragedy that passed aoout twelve years ago 
at Saint Christopher's, one of our British 
Leeward islands. The ne^^roes who were 
the persons concerned in it, were all of 
them the slaves of a gentleman who is now 
in England. 

This gentleman, among his negroes, had 
a young woman, who was looked upon as a 
most extraordinary beauty by those of her 
own complexion. He had at the same time 
two young fellows, who were likewise ne- 
groes and slaves, remarkable for the come- 
liness of their persons, and for the friendship 
which they bore to one another. It unfor- 
tunately happened that both of them fell in 
love with the female neg^ above-mention- 
ed, who would have been very glad to have 
taken either of them for her husband, pro- 
vided they could agree between themselves 
which should be the man. But they were 
both so passionately in love with her, that 
neither of them could think of giving her 
up to his rival; and at the same time were 
so true to one another, that neither of them 
would think of gaining her without his 
friend 's consent. The torments of these two 
lovers were the discourse of the family to 
which they belonged, who could not for- 
bear observing the strange complication of 
passions which perplexed the hearts of the 
poor negroes, tnat often dropped expres- 
sions of the uneasiness they unaerwent, and 
how imposable it was for either of them 

• ever to be happy. 

After a long struggle between love and 
friendship, truth and jealousy, they one day 
took a walk together mto a wood, carrying 
their mistress along with them: where, 
after abundance of lamentations, they stab- 
'bed her to the heart, of which she imme- 
diately died. A slave who waj at his work 
not far from the place were this astonishing 
piece of cruel^ was committed, hearing 
the shrieks of tne dying person, ran to see 
what was the occasion of them. He there 
discovered the woman lying dead upon the 
ground, with the two negroes on each side 
of her, kissing the dead corpse, weeping 
over it, and beating their breasts in the ut- 
most agonies of grief and despair. He im- 
mediately ran to the English family with 
the news of what he had seen; who upon 



coming to the place saw the woman desA, 
and the two negroes expiring by her with 
wounds they had given themselves. 

We see in this amazing instance of bar- 
barity, what strange disorders are bred in 
the minds of those men whose passions are 
not regulated by virtue, and disciplined by- 
reason. Though the action which I have 
recited is in itself full of guilt and horror, 
it proceeded from a temper of mind which * 
might have produced very noble fruits, had 
it been informed and guided by a suitable 
education. 

It is therefore an unspeakable bles^g to 
be bom in those parts of the world where 
wisdom and knowledge flourish; though it 
must be confessed, there are, even in these 
parts, several poor uninstructed persons, who 
are but little above the inhabitants of those 
nations of which I have been here speak- 
injg;; as those who have had the advantages 
01 a more liberal oiucation rise above one 
another bv several different degrees of per- 
fection. For, to return to our statue in the 
block of marble, we see it sometimes only 
begun to be chipped, sometimes rough- 
hewn, and but just sketched into an human 
figure; sometimes we see the man appear^ 
ing distinctiy in all his limbs and features, 
sometimes we find the figure wrought up to 
a great elegancy, but seldom meet with 
any to which the hand of a Phidias or Praxi- 
teles could not give several nice touches and , 
finishings. 

Discourses of morality, and reflections 
upon human nature, are the best means we 
can make use of to improve our minds, and 
gain a true knowledge of ourselves, and 
conse^uentiy to recover our souls out of the 
vice. Ignorance, and prejudice, which na- 
turally cleave to them. I have all along 
professed myself in this paper a promoter 
of these great ends; and I flatter myself 
that I do from day to day contribute some- 
thing to the polishing oF men's minds: at * 
least my design is laudable, whatever the 
execution may be. I must confess I am not 
a littie encouraged in it by many letters 
which I receive from unknown hands, in 
approbation of my endeavours: and must 
take this opportunity of returning my 
thanks to those who write them, and ex- 
cusing myself for not inserting several of 
them in my papers, which I am sensible 
would be a very great ornament to them. 
Should I publish the praises which are so 
well penned, they would do honour to the 
persons who write them, but my publish- 
ing of .them would, I fear, be a suflicient 
instance to the world that I did not deserve 
them. C. 

•Na 216.] Wednraday, Mvemder 7, 1711. 

Siqaidem hercle ponis, nil priiu, neqne fortias: 
Verttin n indpiea, neque perfidet nsTtter, 
Atque, ubi pati non poteru, earn nemo expetit, 
InfecU pace, ultro aa earn venies, indicaiM 
Te amare. et ftrrs non poase : actum est, ilicet, 
Fttristi : eliidet, aU te victum 
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O brave 1 oh excellent itjoa nuiiiitalii It I 

Bat ifjroa try, and can*t go through with ipirlt, 

And finding you can*t bear it, uninvited, . 

Your peace unmade, all of your own accord. 

You come and swear yon love, and can't endure it, 

Good night I all's over! niin'd! and undone I 

Shell Jilt you, wlwn she sees yqp in her power.— 



• To Mr. Sfiectator, 

• Sir, — ^This is to inform you, that Mr. 
Freeman had no sooner taken coach, but 
his lady was taken with a terrible fit of the 
vapours, which it is feared will make her 
miscarry, if not endanger her life; there- 
fore, dear ar, if you know of any receipt 
that is good against this fashionable reign- 
ing distemper, be pleased to communicate 
it for the good of the public, and you will 
oblige, yours, A. NOEWILL.* 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^The uproar was so 
great as soon as I had read tne Spectator 
concerning Mrs. Freeman, that after many 
revolutions in her temper, of raging, swoon- 
ing, railing, fainting, pitying herself, and 
reviling her husband, upon an accidental 
coming in of a neighbouring lady (who says 
she has writ to you also) she had nothing 
left for it but to fall into a fit I had the 
honour to read the paper to her, and have 
a pretty good command of countenance 
ana temper on such occasions; and soon 
found my historical name to be Tom Mee- 
got in your writings, but concealed myscJf 
until I saw how it affected Mrs. Freeman. 
She looked freouently at her husband, as 
often at me; ana she aid not tremble as she. 
filled tea, until she came to the circum- 
stance of Armstrong's writing out a piece 
of TuUy for an opera tune. Then she burst 
out, she was exposed, she was deceived, 
she was wronged and abused. The tea-cup 
was thrown in the fire; and without taking 
vengeance on her spouse, she said to me, 
that I was a pretending coxcomb, a med- 
dler that knew not what it was to interpose 
in so nice an affair as between a man and 
his wife. To which Mr. Freeman: • Ma- 
dam, were I less fond of you than I am, I 
should not have taken this way of writing 
to the Spectator to inform a woman, whom 
God ana nature have placed under my di- 
rection, with what I request of her; but 
since you are so indiscreet as not to take 
the hint which I gave you in that paper, I 
must tell you, madam, in so many words, 
that you have for a long and tedious space 
of time acted a part unsuitable to the sense 
you ought to have of the subordination in 
which you are placed. And I must ac- 
quwnt you once for all, that the fellow with- 
out — Ha, Tom!" — (Here the footman en- 
tered and answered, " Madam. **) "Sirrah, 
don't you know my voice? Look upon me 
when I speak to you. — ^I say, madam, this 
fellow here is to know of me myself, whe- 
ther I am at leisure to see company or not 
I am from this hour master of^this house; 
and my business in it, and every where else, 
b to behave myself in such a maimer, as it 



shall be hereafter an honour to you to bear 
my name; and your pride that you are the 
delight, the darting, and ornament of a man 
of honour, useful and esteemed by his 
friends; and I no longer one that has buried 
some merit in the world, in compliance to 
a froward humour which has grown upon 
an agreeable woman by his indulgence." 
Mr. Freeman ended this with a tenderness 
in his aspect, and a downcast eye, which 
showed he was extremely moved at the an- 
guish he saw her in; im she sat swelling 
with passion, and her eyes firmlv fixed on 
the fire; when I, fearing he would lose all 
again, took upon me to provoke her out of 
that amiable sorrow she was in, to fall upon 
me; upon which I said very seasonably for 
my fnend, that indeed Mr. Freeman was 
become the common talk of the town: and 
that nothing was so much a jest, as when it 
was said in company Mr. Freeman has pro- 
mised to come to such a place. Upon which 
the good lady turned her softness into down- 
right rage, and threw the scalding tea-ket- 
tie upon your humble servant, flew into the 
midale of the room, and cried out she was 
the unfortunatest of all women. Other* 
kept family dissatisfactions for hours cf 
privacy and retirement. No apolo^ was 
to be made to her, no expedient to be founds 
no previous manner of breaking what was 
amiss in her; but all the world was to be 
acquainted with her errors, without the 
least admonition. Mr.Treeman was going 
to make a softening speech, but I interposed : 
** Look you, madam, I have nothing to say 
to this matter, but yon ought to consider 
you are now past a chicken: this humour, 
which was well enough in a girl, is insuf- 
ferable in one of vour motherly character.** 
With that she lost all patience, and flew 
directiy at her husband^s periwig. I got 
her in my arms, and defended my fnend; 
he making signs at the same time that it 
was too much; I beckoning, nodding, and 
frowning over her shoulder, that he was 
lost if he did not persist. In this manner 
she flew round ana round the room in a mo- 
ment, until the lady I spoke of above and 
servants entered; upon which she fell on a 
couch as breathless. I still kept up my 
fnend: but he, with a very silly air, bid 
them bring the coach to the door, and we 
went off: 1 being forced to bid the coach- 
man drive on. We were no sooner come to 
my lodgings, but all his wife's relations came 
to inquire after him; and Mrs. Freeman's 
mother writ a note, wherein she thought 
never to have seen this day, and so forth. 

« In a word, sir, I am afraid we are upon 
a thing we have not talents for, and I can 
observe already, my friend looks upon mc 
rather as a man that knows a weakness qf 
him that he is ashamed of, than one who 
has rescued him from slavery. Mr. Soec- 
tator, I am but a young fellow, and if Mr, 
Freeman submits, I shall be looked upon as 
an incendiary, and never get a wife as long 
as I breathe. He has indeed sent word 
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home he shall lie at Hainpstead to-night; 
but I believe fear of the first onset sSter 
this rupture has too great a place in this 
resolution. Mrs. Freeman has a very pretty 
sister; sui)pose I delivered him up, and 
articled with the mother for her for oring- 
ing him home. If he has not courage to 
stand it (you are a great casuist,) is it such 
an ill thing to bring myself off as well as I 
can? What makes me doubt my ma^ is, 
that I find he thinks it reasonable to ex- 
postulate at least with her; and Captain 
Sentry will tell you, if you let your oraers 
be disputed, you are no longer a comman- 
der. I wish you could advise me how to get 
clear of this business handsomelv. Yours, 
T. TOM MEGGOT.' 



No. 2ir.] Hiunday, ^orvember 8, 1711. 



-Tunc foBiDina simplex, 



Et poriter toto repetitur clamor ab antro.— 

Juv. Sat. vi. 3S8. 
Then unrestrained by rules of decency, 
Th' assembled femaJes raise a general cry. 

I SHALL entertain my reader to-day with 
some letters from my correspondents. The 
first of them is the description of a club, 
whether real or imaginary I cannot de- 
termine; but am apt to fancy, that the 
writer of it, whoever she is, has formed a 
kind of nocturnal orgie out of her own fancy. 
Whether this be so or not, her letter may 
conduce to the amendment of that kind of 
persons who are represented in it, and 
whose characters are frequent enough in 
the world. 

• Mr. Spectator, — In some of your first 
papers you were pleased to give the public a 
very diverting account of several clubs and 
nocturnal assemblies; but I am a member 
of a society which has wholly escaped your 
notice, I mean a club of She-Romps. We 
take each a hackney-coach, and meet once 
a week in a large upper-chamber, which 
we hire by the year for that purpose; our 
landlord and his family, who are quiet peo- 
ple, constantly contriving to be abroad on 
our club-night. We are no sooner come 
together, than we throw off all that modesty 
and reservedness with which our sex are 
obliged to disguise themselves in public 
places. I am not able to express the plea- 
sure we enjoy from ten at nieht till four in 
the morning, in being as rude as you men 
can be for your lives. As our play runs 
high, the room is immediately fiflea with 
broken fans, torn petticoats, lappets, or 
head-dresses, flounces, furbelows, garters, 
and working-aprons. I had forgot to tell 
you at first, that besides the coaches we 
come inxHirselves, there is one which stands 
always empty to carry off our dead men, 
for so we call all those fragments and tat- 
ters with which the room is strewed, and 
which we pack up together in bundles and 
put into the aforesaid coach. It is no small 
diveruon for us to meet the next night at, 



some member's chamber, where every one 
is to pick out what belonged to her from 
this confused bundle of silks, stuffs, laces, 
and ribands. I have hitherto given you an 
account of our diver^on on ordinary club- 
nights; but must acquaint you further, that 
once a montii we demolish a prude, that is, 
we get some queer formal creature in 
among us, and unrie her in an instant. 
Our last month's prude was so armed and 
fortified in whaleoone and buckram, that 
we had much ado to come at her; but yon 
would have died with laughing to have seen 
how the sober awkward thing looked when 
she was,forced out of her entrenchments. 
In short, sir, it is impossible to give you a 
true notion of our sport, unless you Would 
come one night amongst us; and though it 
be directly against the rules of our socie^ 
to admit a male visitant, we repose so much 
confidence in your silence and taciturnity, 
that it was agreed by the whole club, at 
our last meeting, to give you entrance for 
one night as a spectator. I am your hum- 
ble servant, 

'KITTY TERMAGANT. 

* P. S. We shall demolish a prude next 
Thursday.' 

Though I thank Kitty for her kind offer, 
I do not at present find in myself any in- 
clination to venture my person with her 
and her romping companions. I should re- 
gard myself as a second Clodius intruding 
on the mysterious ritca of the Bona Dea, 
and should apprehend being demolished as 
much as the prude. 

The following letter comes from a gen- 
tleman whose taste I find is much too deli- 
cate to endure the least advance towards 
romping. I may perhaps hereafter improve 
upon the hint he has given me, and make 
it the subject of a whole Spectator; in the 
mean time take it as it follows in his own 
words: — 

' Mr. Spectator, — ^It is my misfortune 
to be in love with a young creature who is 
daily committing faults, which though they 
give me the utmost uneasiness, I know not 
now to reprove her for, or even acquaint 
her with. She is pretty, dresses well, is 
rich, and good-humoured; but either whoUv 
neglects, or has no notion of that whica 
polite people have agreed to distinguish by 
the name of delicacy. After our return 
from a walk the other day, she threw her- 
self into an elbow-chair, and professed be- 
fore a large company, that she was all over 
in a sweat She told me this afternoon that 
her stomach ached; and was complaining 
yesterday at dinner of something that stuck 
m her teeth. I treated her with a basket 
of fruit last summer, which she eat so very 
greedily, as almost made me resolve never 
to see ner more. In short, sir, I begin to 
tremble whenever I see her about to spesik 
or move. As she does not want sense, if 
she takes these hints I am happy; if not, I 
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am more than afraid, that these things 
which shock me even in the behaviour of a 
mistress, will app^r insupportable in that 
of> wife. I am, sir, yours, &c' 

My next letter comes from a corres- 
pondent whom I cannot but very much 
vmlue, upon the account which she gives 
of herself. 

• Mr. Spectator, — ^I am happily arrived 
at a state of tranquillity, which few x)eople 
envy, I mean that of an old maid; therefore 
being wholly unconcerned in all that med- 
ley OT follies which our sex is apt to con- 
tract from their silly fondness oi yours, I 
read your railleries on us, without provoca- 
tion. I can say with Hamlet, 

^ Man deli^htt not me, 

Nor woman nmUwr.** 

• Therefore, dear sir, as you never spare 
your own sex, dp not be afraid of reproving 
what is ridiculous in ours, and you will 
oblige at least one woman, who is your 
humble servant, 

•SUSANNAH FROST.* 

• Mr. Spectator, — ^I am wife to a cler- 
gyman, and cannot help thinking that in 
your tenth or tithe character of womankind 
you meant myself, therefore I have no 
quarrel a^nst vou for the other nine cha- 
racters. Your humble servant, 

X, 'A. B.' 



No. 218.] Friday, J^wember 9, 1711. 

Quid do quoque viro, et cni dicas, sepe caveto. 

JSfor.Lib. l.Ep. zviihfia. 

Have a care 

Of whom you talk, to whom, and what, and where. 

PlMfay. 

I HAPPENED the Other day, as my way is, 
to stroll into a little coifee-house beyond 
Aldgate; and as I sat there, two or three 
very plain sensible men were talking of the 
Spectator. One said, he had that morning 
drawn the great benefit ticket; another 
wished he had; but a third shaked his head 
and Kud, It was a pity that the writer of 
that paper was such a sort of man, that it 
was no great matter whether he had or no. 
He is, it seems, said the good man, the most 
extravagant creature in the world; has run 
through vast sums, and yet been in con- 
tinual want: a man, for all he talks so well 
of economy, unfit for any of the offices of 
life by reason of his profiiseness. It would 
be an unliappy thing to be his wife, his 
child, or his mend; and yet he talks as well 
of those duties of life as any one. Much 
reflection has brought me to so easy a con- 
tempt for every thing which is false, that 
this ncayy accusation gave me no manner 
of uneasiness; but at the same time it threw 
me into deep thought upon the subject of 
fame in general; and I could not but pity 
such as were so weak, as to value what the 
commoQ people say out of their owl) talka- 



tive temjier to the advantage or ^mmution 
of those whom they mention, without being 
moved either by malice or good>-wilL U 
will be too long to expatiate upon the sense 
all mankind have of fame, and the inex- 
pressible pleasure which there is in the ap- 
probation erf worthy men, to all who are 
capable of worthy actions, but methinks 
one may divide the general word fame into 
three oiiferent species, as it regards the 
different orders or mankind who have any 
thin^ to do with it. Fame therefore may 
be divided into glory, which respects the 
hero; reputation, which is preserved by 
every gentleman; and credit, which must 
be supported by every tradesman. These 
possessions in fame are dearer than life to 
those characters of men, or rather are the 
life of these characters. Glory, while the 
hero pursues great and noble enterprises, 
is impregnable; and all the assailants of his 
renown do but show their pain and impa- 
tience of its brightness, without throwing 
the least shade upon it If the foundation 
of an high name oe virtue and service, all 
that is offered agiunst it is but rumour, 
which is too short-lived to stand up in com- 
petition with gloiy, which is everlasting. 

Reputation, which is the portion of every 
man who would live with the elegant and 
knowing part erf mankind, is as stable as 
glory, if it be as well founded; and the 
common cause of human society is thought 
concerned when we hear a man of ^pod 
behaviour calumniated. Besides which, 
according to a prevailing custom amongst 
us, every man nas his defence in his own 
arm: and reproach is soon checked, put out 
of countenance, and overtaken by disgrace. 

The most unhappy of all men, and the 
most exposed to the malignity and wanton- 
ness of the common voice, is the trader. 
Credit is undone in whispers. The trades- 
man's wound is received from one who is 
more private and more cruel than the ruf- 
fian with the lantern and dagger. The man- 
ner of repeating a man's name,— As; * Mr. 
Cash, On! do you leave your money at his 
shop? * Why, do you know Mr. Searoom? 
He is indeea a general merchant' I say, 
I have seen, from the iteration of a man's 
name, hiding one thought of him, and ex- 
plaining what you hide, by saying some- 
thing to his advantage when you speak, a 
merchant hurt in his credit; and him who, 
every day he lived, literally added to the 
value of his native country, undone by 
one who was only a burden and a blemish 
to it Since every body who knows the 
world is sensible of this ^reat evil, how 
careful ought a man to be m his lanpage 
of a merchant? It may possibly be m the 
power of a very shallow creature to lay 
the ruin of the best family in the most opu- 
lent city; and the more so, the more highly 
he deserves of his country; that is to say, 
the farther he places his wealth out of his 
hands, to draw home that of another cli- 
mate. 
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In this case an ill word may change plenty 
into want, and by a rash sentence a free 
and generous fortune may in a few days be 
reduced to beggary. How little do^ a 
giddy prater imanne, that an idle phrase 
to the disfavour ^ a merchant, may be as 
pernicious in the consequence, as uie foi^ 
eery of a deed to bar an inheritance woi^ 
be to a gentleman ? Land stands where h 
did before a gentleman was calumniated, 
and the state of a great action is just as it 
was before calumny was offered to diminish 
it, and there is time, place, and occasion, 
expected to unravel all that is contrived 
against those characters; but the trader who 
is ready only for probable demands ujxm 
him, can have no armour against the in- 
quisitive, the malicious, and the envioust 
who are prepared to fill the cry to his dis- 
honour. Fire and sword are slow engines 
of destruction, in comparison oi the babbler 
in the case of the merchant. 

For this reason I thought it an inritable 
piece of humanity of a gentkman of my 
acquaintance, who had ^reat variety df af- 
fairs, and used to tal]L.with warmth enough 
against gentlemen by whom he thought 
himself ill dealt with; that he would never 
let any thing be ureed against a merchant 
Jwith whom he haoL any difference) except 
in a couit of justice. He used to say, that to 
speak ill of a merchant, was to oegin his 
suit with judgment and execution. One 
cannot, I think, say more on this occasion, 
than to repeat, that the merit of the mer- 
chant is above that of all other subjects; 
for while he is untouched in his credit, his 
hand- writing is a more portable coin for the 
service of his fellow-citizens, and his word 
the gold of Ophir to the country wherein 
he resides. T. 



Na 219.] Saturday, Mruember 10, 1711. 

Vix ea nortra voeo. CMi. Mtt, Lib. ziii. 141. 

TheM I ■earee call our own. 

There are but few men, who are not 
ambitious of distinguishing themselves in 
the nation or country where they live, and 
of growing considerable among those with 
whom they converse. There is a kind of 
grandeur and respect, which the meanest 
and most insignificant part of mankind en- 
deavour to procure in the little circle of 
their friends and acquaintance. The poorest 
mechanic, nay, the man who lives upon 
common alms, gets him his set of admirers, 
^ and delights in that superiority which he 
enjoys over those who are in some respects 
beneath him. This ambition, which is natu- 
ral to the soul of man, might methinks re- 
ceive a very happy turn; and, if it were 
rightly directed, contribute as much to a 
person's advantage, as it generally does to 
his unea^ess and disquiet 

I shall therefore put together some 
thoughts on this subject, which I have not 
met with in other writers; and shall set 



them down as they ha^ ocLO U'c d to me, 
without being at tine pains to connect or 
methodise them. 

All superiority and pre-eminence that 
one man can have over another, may be re- 
duced to the notioa of quality, which, con- 
sidered at large, is either that of Ibrtuiie^ 
body, or mind. The first is that which con- 
sists in birth, title, or riches; it is the most 
foreign to our natures, and what we can the 
least call our own of any of the tfireekinds 
of quality. In relation to the body, quality 
arises from health, strength, or beauty; 
which are nearer to us, and nmre a part of 
ourselves than the former. Quality, as it 
regards the mind, has its rise from know- 
leage or virtue; and is that which is more 
essential to us, and more intimately united 
with us than either of the other twa 

The quality of fortune, thongh a man has 
less reason to value himself upon it than on 
that of the body or mind, is however the 
kind of quality which makes the most shin- 
ing figure in the eye d[ the world. 

As virtue is the most reasonable and 
^nuine source of honour, we genendiy find 
m titles an intimation of some particular 
merit that should recommend men to the 
high stations which they possess. Holiness 
is ascribed to the pope; majesty to kings: 
serenity or mildness of temper to princes; 
excellence or perfection to ambassadors; 
grace to arohbisnops; honour to peers; wor- 
ship or venerable behaviour to magistrates; 
ana reverence, which is of the same import 
as the former, to the inferior clergy. 

In the founders of great fiimilies, such 
attributes of honour are generally corre- 
spondent with the virtues of the person to 
whom they are applied; but in the descend- 
ants they are too often the marks rather <^ 
grandeur than of merit. The stamp and 
denomination still continues, but the in- 
trinsic value is frequentiy lost 

The death-bed shows the emptiness of 
tities in a true lighu A poor dispirited an- 
ner lies trembling under the apprehensions 
of the state he is entering on; and is asked 
by a grave attendant how his holiness does^ 
Another hears himself addressed to under 
the titie of highness or excellency, who lies 
under such mean circumstances d mortality 
as are the disgrace of human nature. Titles 
at such a time look rather like insults und 
mockery than respect 

The truth of it is, honcors arc in this 
world under no regidation; true quality is 
neglected, virtue is oppressed, and vice 
triumphant. The last day will rectify this 
disorder, and assi^ to eveTV one a station 
suitable to the dignity of his character. 
Ranks will be then adjusted, and precedency 
set right 

Methinks we should have an ambition, if 
not to advance ourselves in another worid, 
at least to preserve our post in it, and out- 
shine our inferiors in virtue here, that they 
may not be put above us in a state which is 
to settk the distinction for eten&ity. 
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V Men in Scripture are called strangers and 
t aojoumers upon earth, and life a pilgrimage. 
Several heathen, as Well as Christian au* 
thors, under the same kind of metaphor, 
have represented the wqrld as an inn, which 
was onhr designed to furnish us with ao- 
commooations in this our passage. It is 
therefore very absurd to think o£ setting up 
our rest before we come to our journey's 
end, and not rather to take care of the re- 
ception we shall there meet, than to fix our 
thoughts OQ the little conveniences and ad- 
vantages which we enjoy one above anothw 
in the way to H. 

Epictetus makes use of another kind of 
allusion^ which is very beautiful, and won- 
derfully proper to incline us to be satisfied 
with the post in which Providence has 
placed us. We are.here, says' he, as in a 
theatre, where every one has a part allot- 
ted to him. The great duty which lies upon 
a man is to act his part in perfection. We 
may indeed say, that our part does not suit 
us, and that We could act another better. 
But this, says the philosopher, is not our 
business. AH that we are concerned in is 
to excel in the part which is riven us. If it 
be an improper one, the fault is not in us, 
but in Him who has cast our several parts, 
and is the great disposer of the drama.* 

The part that was acted by this philoso- 
pher timself was but a very indifferent one, 
fbr he lived and died a slave* His motive 
to contentment in this particular, receives 
a very great enforcement from the above- 
mentioned consideration, if we remember 
that our parts in the other worid will be 
new-cast, and that mankind will be there 
^ ranged in different stations of superiority 
and pre-eminenc«, in proportion as they 
have here excelled one another in virtue, 
and performed in thdr several posts of life 
the duties which belong to them. 

There are many beautiful passages in the 
little apocryphal book, entitled. The Wis- 
dom or Solomon, to set forth the vanity of 
honour, and the like temporal blessings 
which are in so great repute among men, 
and to comfort those who have not the pos- 
session of them. It represents in very wann 
and noble terms this aldvancement of a good 
man in the other world, and the great sur- 
prise which it will produce among those 
who are his superiors in this. * Then shall 
the righteous man stand in great boldness 
before the face of such as nave afflicted 
him, and made no account c/i his labours. 
When they see it they shall be troubled, 
with terrible fear^ and shall be amazed at 
the strangeness of his salvation, so far be- 
yond' all that they looked for. And they 
repenting and groaning for anguish of spirit, 
shall say within themselves. This was he 
whom we had sometime in derision, and a 
proverb of reproach. We fools accounted 
nis life madness and his end to be without 
honour. How is he numbered among the 

• Epieteti Encbirid. eap. Si 



children of God, and his lot is among the 

saints !'t 

If the reader would see the description of 
a lifite that is passed away in vamty and 
among the shadows of pomp and greatness, 
he may see it very finely drawn in the same 
place. 4^ In the -mean time, since it is ne- 
cessary in the present constitution of things^ 
that order and distinction should be kept up 
in the world, we should be happy, if those 
who enjoy the upper stations m it, would 
endeavour to surpass others in virtue, as < 
much as in rank, and by their humanity 
and condescension make their superiority 
easy and acceptable to those who are be- 
neath them; and if, on the contrary, those 
who are in meaner posts of life, would con- 
sider how they may better their condition 
hereafter, ana by a just deference and 
submission to their superiors, make them 
happy in those blessings with which Provi- 
dence has diought fit to distinguish them. 

C^ 
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HumonMqQe Kril'Variot 

Fbrg. JBm. lil. 988. 
' A UMiMSBd rumoon qmadi. 

* Sir,— Why will you appl]^ t© my father 
for my love ? I cannot help it if he wiU give 
you my person; but I assure you it is not in 
nis power, nor even in my own, to give you 
my neart. Dear sir, do but consider the ill 
consequence of such a match; you are fift}^- 
five, 1 twenty-one. You are a man of busi- 
ness, and mightily conversant in arithmetic 
and making calculations; be pleased there- 
fore to consider what prQportion your spirits 
bear to mine; and when you have made a 
just estimate of the necessary decay on one 
side, and the redundance on the other, you 
will act accordingly. This perhaps is such 
language as vou may not expect from a 
young lady; but my happiness is at stake, 
and I must talk plainly. I mortally hate 
you; and so, as you and my father aeree, 
you may take me or leave me: but if you 
will be so good as never to see me more, 
you will for ever oblige, sir , your most 
humble servant, HENRIETTA. • 

* Mr. Spectator,— There are so many 
artifices and modes oif false wit, and such a 
.variety of humour (Uscovers itself among its 
votaries, that it would be impossible to ex- 
haust so fertile a subiect, if you would think 
fit to resume it The following instances 
may, if you think fit, be added oy way of 
appendix to your discourses on that subject 

< That feat of poetical activity mentioned 
by Horace, of an author who could compose 
two hundred verses while he stood upon one 
leg, has been imitated (as I have heard,} 
by a modem writer^ who priding himsclt 
on the hurry of his mvention, thought it no 
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small addition to his fame to have each 

giece minuted with the exact number of 
ours or days it cost him in the composi- 
tion. He could taste no praise until he had 
acquainted you in how short space of time 
he had deserved it; and was not so much 
led to an o^ntation of his art, as of his 
despatch : 

Accipe. si 7fB» 
Aeeipe Jam tabulaa ; detur nobis locus, hora, 
Custodas: ▼ideamus ater plus wribere possit. 

On-. Lib. 1. Bat. ir. 1. 
Here's pen and ink. and time, and place ; let's try 
Who can write most, and ftistest, you or l.—Cneeh. 

* This was the whole of his ambition; and 
therefore I cannot but think the flights of 
this rapid author very proper to be opposed 
to those laborious nothings which you have 
observed were the delight of the German 
witSy and in which they so rapidly got rid 
of such a tedious quantity of their time. 

* I have known a gentleman of another 
turn of humour, who despising the name of 
an author, never printed "his works, but con- 
tracted his talent, and by the help of a very 
fine diamond which he wore on his little 
finger, was a considerable poet upon glass. 
He had a very good epigrammatic wit; and 
there was not a parlour or tavern window 
where he visitea or dined for some years, 
which did not receive some sketches or 
memorials of it. It was His misfortune at 
last' to lose his genius and his ring to a 
sharper at play, and he has not attempted 
to make a verse since. 

* But of all contractions or expedients for 
wit, I admire that of an ingenious projector 
whose book I have seen. This virtuoso 
being a mathematician, has according to 
his taste, thrown the art of poetry into a 
short problem, and contrived taoles, by 
which any one without knowing a word of 
grammar or sense, may to his great comfort 
DC able to compose, or rather to erect, 
Latin verses.* His tables are a kind of 
poetical logarithms, which being divided 
into several squares, and all inscnoed with 
so many incoherent words, appear to the 
eye somewhat like a fortune-telling screen. 
What a joy must it be to the unlearned 
operator to find that these words being 
carefully collected and writ down in order 
according to the problem, start of them- 
selves into hexameter and pentameter 
verses? A friend of mine, who is a student 
in astrology, meeting with this book, per- 
formed the operation, by the rules there set 
down; he showed his verses to the next of 
his acouaintance, who happened to under- 
stand Latin; and being informed they de- 
scribed a tempest of wind, very luckily 
prefixed them, together with a translation, 
to an almanack he was just then printing, 
and was supposed to have foretold the IM 
great storm, f 



* This erscter of Latin verses was a John Peter, who 
in 1078 published an 8to. pamphlet, entitied Artificial 
VavsUyiiif , a new Way to make Latin venes. 

tir«f«mbar»tl^l7b. 



I think the only hnprovement beyond 
this, would be that which the late Duke of 
Buckingham mentioned to a stupid pre- 
tender to poetry, as the project of a Dutch 
mechanic, viz. a mill to make verses. This 
being the most compendious method of all 
which have yet beeii proposed, may de- 
serve the thoughts of our modem virtuosi, 
who are employed in new discoveries fbr 
the public good; and it may be worth the 
while to consider, whether in an island 
where few are content witiiout being 
thought wits, it will not be a common 
benefit, that wit as well as hibour should 
be made cheap. I am, sir, your humble 
servant, &c' 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^I often dine at a 
gentleman's house where there are two 
voung ladies in themselves very agreeable* 
out very cold in their behaviour, because 
they tmderstand me for a person that is to 
*• break my mind," as the phrase is, very 
suddenly to one of them. But I take this 
way to acquaint them that I am not in love 
with either of them, in hopes they will use 
me with that agreeable freedom and indif- 
ference which they do all the rest dF the 
world, and not to drink to one another only, 
but sometimes cast a kind look, with their 
service to,, sir, your humble servant.* 

•Mr. Spectator,— I am a young gen- 
tleman, and take it for a piece of good- 
breeding to pull off my hat when I see any 
thing peculiarly charming in any woman, 
whether I know her or not. I take care 
that there is nothing ludicrous or arch in 
my manner, as if I were to betray a woman 
into a salutation by way of jest or humour; 
and yet, except I am acquainted with her, I 
find she ever takes it for a rule, that she is 
to look upon this civility and homage I pay 
to her supposed merit, as an impertinence 
or forwax^ness which she is to observe and 
neglect I wish, sir, you would settie the 
business of salutation; and please to inform 
me how I shall resist the sudden impulse I 
have to be civil to what gives an idea of 
merit; or tell these creatures how to be- 
have themselves in retuhi to the esteem I 
have for them. My affairs are such, that 
your decision will be a favour to me, if it be 
only to save the unnecessary expense of 
wearing out my hat so fast as I do at pre^ 
sent lam, sir, yours, T. D.* 

* postscript. 
' There are some that do know me, and 
won't bow tome.' 
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Usque ad mala mr. lib. L BiL lil: 6b 

From efgs, which first are set upon the board. 
To apiiM ripe, with which it last is ator*d. 

When I have finished any of my specu- 
lations, it is my method to consider wluch 
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of the ancient authors have touched upon 
the subject that I treat of. By this means 
I meet with some celebrated thought upon 
It, or a thought of my own express^ in bet- 
ter words, or some similitude for the illus- 
tration of my subject This is what ^ves 
birth to the motto of a speculation, which I 
rather choose to take out of the poets than 
the prose writers, as the former generally 
g^ves a finer turn to a thought than the lat- 
ter, and by couching it in few words and in 
harmonious numbers, make it more portable 
to the memory. 

My reader is therefore sure to meet with 
at least one good line in every paper, and 
very often finds his ima^ation entertained 
by a hint that awakens m his memory some 
beautiful passa^ ci a classic author. 

It was a saymg of an ancient philoso- 
pher,* which I fiind some of our writers 
nave ascribed to Queen Elizabeth, who 
perhaps might have taken occasion to re- 
peat it, that a good face is a letter of re- 
commendation. It naturally makes the 
beholders inquisitive into the person who 
is the owner of it, and genendlv prepos- 
sesses them in his favour. A nandsome 
motto has the same effect Besides that it 
always gives a supernumerary beauty to a 
paper, and is sometimes in a manner neces- 
saiy, when the writer is engaged in what 
may appear a paradox to vulgar minds, as 
it shows, that ne is supported by good au- 
thorities, and is not singular in his opinion. 
' I must confess, the motto is of little use to 
an unlearned reader, for which reason I con- 
sider it only as « a word to the wise. ' But as 
for my unlearned friends, if they cannot re- 
lish the motto^ I take care to make provinon 
for them in the body of my paper. If they 
do not understand the sign that is hung out, 
they know very well by it that they may 
meet with entert^unment in the house; and 
I think I was never better pleased than 
with a plain man's compliment, who upon 
his friends telling him that he would like 
the Spectator much better if he understood 
the motto, replied, that * good wine needs 
I no bush. 't 

I R&ve neard of a couple of preachers in 
a country town, who endeavoured which 
should outshine one another, and draw to- 
gether the g^reatest congregation. One of 
them being well versed in the Fathers, used 
to quote every now and then a Ladn sen- 
tence to his illiterate hearers, who it seems 
found themselves so edified by it, that they 
flocked in greater numbers to this learned 
man than to his rival. The other finding 
his congregation mouldering every Sunday, 
and hearing at length what was the occa- 
rion of it, resolved to give his parish a little 
Latin in his turn; but being unacquainted 
with any of the Fathers, he digested into 
his sermons the whole book of Quae GentiBf 



* Aristotle, or, aecordiDK to lome, Dfbgenes. • <Bm 
Diotenes Laertipfl, lib. 5. cap. 1. n. 11. 

t The mottos in tta orifinal publication were not 
irmnalated. 



adding however such explications to it aa 
he thought might be for the benefit of his 
people. He afterwards entered upon M in 
Prie»entiy which he converted in the same 
manner to the use of his parishioners. This 
in a very little time thickened his audience, 
filled his church, and routed his antagonist 

The natural love to Latin, which is so 
prevalent in our common people, makes 
me think that my speculations fere 'never 
the worse among them for that little scrap 
which appears at the head of them; and 
what the more encourages me in the use of 
quotations in an unknown tongue, is, that I 
hear the ladies, whose approbation I value 
more than that of the whole learned world, 
declare themselves in a particular manner 
pleased with my Greek mottos. 

Designing this day's work for a disserta- 
tion upon the two extremities of my papers, 
and having already despatched my motto, t 
shall, in the next place, discourse upon 
those single capital letters, which are placed 
at the end of it, and which have anorded 
great matter of speculation to the carious. 
1 have heard various conjectures upon this 
subject Some tell us that C is the mark 
of those papers that are written by the 
cler^man, though others asciil|e them to 
the club in general: that the papers marked 
with R were written by my friend Sir Roger i 
that L sienifies the lawyer, whom I have 
describea in my second speculation; and 
that T stands for the trader or merchant 
But the letter X, which is placed at the end 
of some few of my papers, is that which has 
puzzled the whole town, as they cannot 
think of any name which begins with that 
letter, except Xenophon and Xerxes, who 
can neither of them be supposed to have 
had any hand in these speeulations. 

In anairer to these inquisitive gentlemen* 
who have many of them made inquiries of 
me by letter, I must tell them the reply of 
an ancient philosopher, who carried some- 
thing hidden under his cloak. A certain 
acqusuntauce desiring him to let him know 
what it was he covered so carefully: *I 
cover it,' says he, 'on purix>se that you 
should not know.' I have made use of 
these obscure marks for the same purpose. 
They are, perhaps, little amulets or charms 
to preserve the paper i^;sunst the fascina- 
tion and malice of evil eyes: for which rea- 
son I wo«Jd not have my reader surprised 
if hereafter he sees any of my papers marked 
with a Q, a Z, Y, an &c or with the word 
Abracadabra. 

I shall, however, so fer explain myself to 
the reader, as to let him know that the let- 
ters C, L, and X, are cabalistical, and carry 
more in them than it is proper for the world 
to be acquainted with. Those who are 
versed in the philosophy of Pythagoras, 
and swear by the Tetrachtys, that is the 
number four,* will know very well that the 



• See Sunley'f LIvea of tlie fUloeopiim. ptge 417, 
ibd edition. leST.IbUo. 
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number ten, which is signified by the letter 
X, (and which has so much perplexed the 
town,) has in it many particular powers; 
that it is called by Platonic writers the com- 
plete number; that one, two, three, and 
four put together make up the number ten; 
and that ten is all. But these are not mys- 
teries for ordinary readers to be let inta 
A man must have spent many years in hard 
study before he can arrive at the know- 
ledge of them. 

We had a rabbinical divine in England, 
who was chaplain to the Earl c^ Essex, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, that had an admi- 
rable head for secrets of this nature. Upon 
his taking the doctor of divinity's degree, 
he preached before the university of Cam- 
bridge, upon the first verse ot the first 
chapter of the first book of Chronicles, * in 
which,' says he, * you have the three fol- 
lowing words: 

••Adam, Seth, Enosh." 
He divided this short text into many parts, 
and by discovering several mysteries in 
each word, made a most learned and elabo- 
rate discourse. The name of this profound 
preacher was Dr. Alabaster, of whom the 
reader may find a more particular account 
in Dr. Fuller's book of English Worthies. 
This instance wiU, I hope, convince my 
readers that there may be a great deal of 
fine writing in the capital letters which 
bring up the rear of my paper, and give 
them some satisfaction m that particular. 
But as for the full explication of these 
matters, I must refer them to time, which 
discovers all things. C. 



No. 222. ] iVedneaday, November 14, 1711. 

Cur alter fratnim eMsara, ot ludere, et ungt, 
Prnferat Herodis palmetis pinguibua— 

J/<rr. Lib. 2 Ep. ii. 183. 
Whr, of two brothers, one bin pleasure lovea, 
rrefers his sports to Herod's fragrant groTes.— OmcA. 

•Mr. Spectator,— There is one thing 
I have often looked for in your papers, and 
have as often wondered to find myself dis- 
apixnnted; the rather, because I think it a 
subject every way agreeable to your design, 
and by being left unattempted by others, 
seems reserved as a proper employment 
for you; I meanadlsquis]tion,from whence it 
proceeds, that men of the brightest parts, 
and most comprehensive genius, completely 
fiimished with talents for any provmce in 
human affairs; such as by their wise les- 
sons of economy to others, have made it 
evident that they have the justest notions 
of life, and of true sense in the conduct 
of it;— from what unhappy contradictious 
cause it proceeds, that persons thus finished 
by nature and by art, should so often fail in 
the man^ement of that which they so well 
understand, and want the address to make 
a rigMapidication of their own rules. This 
is oertainly a pro^Uigious inoonristency in 
behatioiiry and makea inch a figure in 



morals, as a monstrous birth in natodvls; 
with this difference only, which greatly 
aggravates the wonder, that it happens 
much more frequency; and what a blemish 
does it cast upon wit and leanung in the 
general account of the world ^ and in how 
aisadvantageous a light does it expose them 
to the busy class of mankind, tnat there 
should be so many instances of persons who 
have so conducted their Uves in spite of 
these transceiident advantages, as neither 
to be happy in themselves nor useful to 
their frienos; when every body sees it was 
entirely in their own power to be eminent 
in both these characters? For my part, I 
think there is no reflection more astonidi- 
ing, than to consider one of these g[entle- 
men spending a fair fortune, runiung in 
every body's debt without the least appre- 
hension of a fiiture reckonine; and at last 
leaving not only his own chilaren, but pos- 
sibly those of other people, by his means, 
in starving circumstance^ ; while a fellow, 
whom one would scarce suspect to have a 
human soul, shall perhaps raise a vast 
estate out of nothing, and be the founder 
of a family capable of being very conadera- 
ble in their country, and doing many illus- 
trious services to it That tiiis observation 
is just, experience has put beyond all dis- 
pute. But though the fact be so evident 
and glaring, yet the causes of it are still in 
the dark; which makes me persuade my- 
self, that it would be no unacceptable piece 
of entertidnment to the town, to inquire 
into the hidden sources of so unacoountiJ>le 
an evil. I am, sir, your roost humble ser- 
vant' 

What this correspondent wonders at, has 
been matter of admiration ever since there 
was any such thin^ as human life. Horace 
reflects upon this inconsistency very agree- 
ably in the character of Tigduus whom he 
makes a mighty pretender to economy, and 
tells you, you might one day hear him speak 
the most philosophic things imaginable con- 
cerning being contented with a little, and 
his contempt of every thing but mere ne- 
cessaries; and in half a week after spend a 
thousand pounds. When he says this of 
him with relation to expense, he describes 
him as unequal to himself in every other 
circumstance of life; and, indeed, if we con- 
sider lavish men carefully, we shall find it 
always proceeds from a certain incapacity 
of possesang themselves, and finding en- 
ioyment in their own minds. Mr« Diydcn 
has expressed this very excellently in the 
character of Zimri: 

** A man to yariooa, tbat he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wronf, 

Waa every thing hy starts, and nothing loag I 

But in the coarse of one revofylng moon. 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and baflbon. 

Then all lor women, painting, rhyaiing, drinklag. 



Besides ten thousand fteaks. tbat died 

Bless'd madmaa« who ooald evtry hoar employ 
In something new to wish, or to eajoy I 
la sqaandonnc wealth was his pecolfar ait, 
NotiiiBg went nnnwarded bat wsert.** 
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This loose state a£ the soul hurries the 
extravagant from one pursuit to another; 
and the reason that his ex|>enses are greater 
than another's, is, that his wants are also 
more numerous. But what makes so many 
go on in this way to their lives' end, is, that 
ttkey certainly do not know how contempti- 
ble they are m the eyes of the rest of man- 
kind, or rather, that indeed theyare not so 
contemptible as they deserve. TuUy says, 
it is the greatest ol wickedness to lessen 
your paternal estate. And if a man would 
thoroughly consider how much worse than 
banishment it must be to his child, to ride 
by the estate which should have been his, 
had it not been for his father's injustice to 
him, he would be smitten with reflection 
more deeply than can be understood by any 
but one who is a father. Sure there can 
he nothine more afflicting, than to think it 
had been happaer for his son to have been 
bom of any other man living than himself. 

It is not perhaps much thought of, but it 
is certainly a very important lesson, to 
learn how to eiyoy ordinaiy life, and to be 
able to relish your being without the trans- 
port of some passion, or gratification of 
some appetite. For want of this capacity, 
the world is filled with whetters, tipplers, 
cutters, sippers, and all the numerous train 
of those wno for want of thinking, are forced 
to be ever exercising their feeling, or tasting. 
It would be hard on this occasion to men- 
tion the harmless smokers of tobacco, and 
takers of snuff. 

The slower part of mankind, whom my 
correspondent wonders should get estates, 
are the more immediately formed for that 
pursuit. They can expect distant things 
without impatience, because thev are not 
carried out of their way either oy violent 
passion or keen appetite to any thmg. To 
men addicted to delights, business is an in- 
terruption; to such as are cold to delights, 
business is an entertainment. For wnich 
reason it was said to one who commended 
a dull man for his application, ' No thanks 
to him; if he had no business he would have 
nothing to do.' T. 
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O niaTifl animal qualem te dieam bonam, 
Anteliac fuiaae, tales com sint reliqna 1 

Pktdr. Lib. 3. Pah. f . 5. 

O sweet Foul ! how good must yon have been hereto. 
fan when your remains are so delicious. 

When I reflect upon the various fate of 
those multitudes ot ancient writers who 
flourished in Qreece and Italy, I con^der 
time as an immense ocean, in which many 
noble authors are entirely swallowed up, 
many veiy much shattered and damaged, 
some quite disjointed and broken mto 
pieces, while some have wholly escaped 
the common wreck; but the number of the | 
last is very smalL 



AppweBK rait nsntea In gnrilte ▼aito. 

Fltf. JKn. I. Ter. ISS. 
One here and there floats on the vast abyss. 

Among the mutilated poets of antiquity 
there is none whose fragments are so beau- 
tiful as those of Sappha They eive us a 
taste of her way of writing, whicn is per- 
fectly conformaole with that extraordinary 
character we find of her in the remarks <t 
those great critics who were conversant 
with her works when they were entire. 
One may see by what is left of them, that 
she followed nature in allTier thoughts, ' 
without descending to those little pomts^ 
conceits, and turns of wit with which many 
of our modem lyrics are so miserably in- 
fected. Her soul seems to have been made 
up of Idve and poetry. She felt the passion 
in all its warmth, axkl described it in all its. 
^mptoms. She is called by ancient au- 
thors the tenth muse; and by Plutarch is 
compared to Cacus the son ot Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing but flame. I do not 
know by the character that is given of her 
works, whether it is not for the benefit of 
mankind that they are lost They were 
filled with such bewitching tenderness and 
rapture, that it might have been dangerous 
to have given them a reading. 

An inconstant lover called Phaon, occa- r 
sioned great calamities to this poetical lady. I 
She fell desperately in love with him, and ' 
took a voyage into Sicily, in pursuit of him, 
he having withdrawn himself thither on > 
purpose to avcnd her. It was in that island, 
and on this occasicm, she is supposed to 
have made the Hymn to Venus, with a 
translation of which I shall present my 
reader. Her Hymn was inenectual for 
procuring that happiness which she prayed 
for in it. Phaon was sdll obdurate, and 
Sappho so transported with the violence of 
her passion, that she was resolved to get 
rid of it at any price. 

There was a promontory in Acamania 
called Leucate, on the top of which was a 
little temple dedicated to ApoUa In this 
temple it was usual for despairing lovers 
to make their vows in seci^ and after- 
wards to flinji themselves from the top of 
the precipice into the sea, where they were 
sometimes taken up alive. This place was 
therefore called the Lover's Leap; and 
whether or no the fright they had been in, 
or the resolution that coidd push them to 
so dreadful a remedy, or the oruises which 
they often received in their fall, banished 
all the tender sentiments of love, and gave 
their spirits another turn; those who had 
taken tnis leap wjere observed never to re- 
lapse into that passion. Sappho tried the 
cure, but perished in the experiment. 

After having given this short account of 
Sappho, so far as it regards the following 
ode, I shall subjoin the translation of it as 
it was sent me by a friend, whose admira- 
ble Pastorals and'Winter-pieces have been 
already so well received. • The reader will 
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find in it that pathetic lAmplicitv which is 
80 peculiar to him, and so suitable to the 
ode he has here translated. This ode in 
the Greek (beside* those beauties observed 
by Madam Dacier,) has several harmo- 
nious turns in the words, which are not lost 
in the English. I must farther add, that 
the translation has preserved every image 
and sentiment of Sappho, notwithstanding 
it has all the ease and spirit of an originaL 
In a word, if the ladies have a mind to 
know the manner of writing practised by 
the so much celebrated Sappho, they may 
here see it in its genuine ana natural bleauty, 
without any foreign or affected ornaments. 

A HYMN TO VENU& 
O VenoB, beauty of tbe akiet; 
To whom • thousand templea riae. 
Gaily Mm in gentle amilea, 
Full of love-perplejring wilea; 
O foddeaa! from my heart remove 
Tbe wasting cares and pains of lof«. 

If ever thou ha«t kindly heard 
A sonf in soft distress nrefiBrr*d, 
Propitious to my tuneful vow, 

gentle goddess! hear me now, 
Descend, thou bright, immortal gueat. 
In all thy radiant charms confeaa'd. 

Thou once didst leave almighty Jove, 
And all the golden roofs above; 
Tbe car thy wanton sparrows drew, 
liov'ring in air they lightly flew; 
As to my bower they wing*d their way, 

1 saw their quivering pinions play. 

Tbe birds dismiss'd (while you remain) 
Bora back th<*ir empty car acain ; 
Then you with looks divinely mild. 
In ev*ry heavenly fbature smird. 
And ask'd what new complaints I made. 
And why I calPd you to my aid 1 

What firenzy in my bosma rag 'd. 
And by what cure to be assuag'd? 
What gentle youth I would allure. 
Whom in mv artful toils secure? 
Who does thy tender heart subdue. 
Tell me, my Sappho, tell me, who? 

Though now he shuns thy longing arms. 
He soon shall court thy slighted cbarma; 
Though now thy oflTrings he despife, 
He soon to thee shall sacrifice; 
Though now he flrecse, lie soon shall burn. 
And be thy victim in his turn. 

Celestial visitant, once more 
Thy needful presence I implore! 
In pity come and ease my grief. 
Bring my distemper'd soul relief. 
Favour thy suppliant's hidden Area, 
And give me all my heart desires. 

Madam Dacier observes, there is some- 
thing very pretty in that circumstance of 
this ode, wherein Venus is described as 
sending away her chariot upon her arrival 
at Sappho's lodgings, to denote that it was 
not a short transient visit which she in- 
tended to make her. This ode was pre- 
aerved by an eminent Greek critic, who 
inserted it entire in his woi-ks, as a pattern 
of nerfection in the structure of it 

Longinus has quoted another ode of this 
yreat poetess, which is likewise admirable 
m its kind, and has been translated by the 
same hand with the foregoing one. I shall 
oblige my reader with it in another paper. 
Ia the meaowhilei I caapot but wonder 



that these two finished pieces have nerer 
been attempted before oy any of our own 
countrymen. But the truth of it is, the 
compositions of the ancients, which have 
not m them any of those unnatural witti- 
cisms that are the delight of ordinary 
readers, are extremely difficult to render 
into another tongue, so as the beauties of 
the original may not appear weak and faded • 
in the translation. C. 
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Fulgente trahit constrictoa glorin cure 

Nob minus ignotos genarosis— — 

/Ar.Lib.l.8atTi.a3L 
Chain'd to her shining car, Fame draws alonf 
With equal whirl the great and vulgar throBf . 

If we look abroad upon the great multi- 
tude of mankind, and endeavour to trace 
out <he principles of action in every in- 
dividual, it will, I think, seem highly pro- 
baUe that ambition runs through the whole 
spedes, and that every man in proportion 
to the vigour of his complexion is more or 
less actuate by it It is indeed no uncom- 
mon thing to meet with men, who, by the 
natural bent of their inclinations, and with- 
out die discipline of philosophy, aspire not 
to the heights of power and grandeur; who 
never set their hearts upon a numerous 
train of clients and dependencies, nor other 
gay appendages of greatness; who are con- 
tented with a competency, and will not 
molest their tranquiUitv to gain an abun- 
dance. But it is not tneretore to be con- 
cluded that such a man is not ambitious; his 
desires may have cut out another channel, 
and determined him to other pursuits; the 
motive however may be still the same; and 
in these cases likewise the man may be 
equally pushed on with the de^re of dis- 
tinction. 

Though the pure consciousness of worthy 
actions, abstracted from the views of popu- 
lar applause, be to a generous mind an am- 
Sle reward, yet the deare of distinction was 
oubUess implanted in our natures as an 
additional incentive to exert ourselves in 
virtuous excellence. 

This passion, indeed, like all others, is 
frequently perverted to evil and ignoble 
purposes; so that we may account for many 
of the excellences and follies of life upon 
the same innate principle, to wit, the desire 
of being remarkable; tor this, as it has been 
differently cultivated by education, study, 
and converse, will bring forth suitable ef- 
fects as it falls in with an ingenuous disposi- 
tion, or a corrupt mind. It aoes accordingly 
express itself m acts of magnanimity or 
selfish cunning, as it meets with a good or a 
weak understanding. As it has been em- 
ployed in embellishing the mind, or adorn- 
ing the outside, it renders the man eminentiy 
praitewor(hy or ridiculous. Ambition there^ 
tore is not to be confined only to one pas^oa 



or pursuit; for as the same humours m con- 
stitutions otherwise diQerent, affect the 
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bod^ after different maimers, so the same 
aspiring principle within us sometimes 
breaks forth upon one object, sometimes 
upon another. 

It cannot be doubted, but that there is as 
great a desire of glory in a ring of wrestlers 
or cudgel-placers, as -in an^ other more re- 
fined competition for superiority. No man 
that coula avoid it, would ever suffer his 
head to be broken but out of a principle of 
honour. This is the secret spring that 
pushes them forward; and the superiority 
which they gain above the undistinguished 
many, does more than repair those wounds 
they have received in the combat It is Mr. 
Waller's opinion, that Julius Caesar, had 
he not been master of the Roman empire, 
would, in all probability, have made an ex- 
cellent wrestler: 

' Oreat Jahu on the mooBtaina bndT 
A flock perhapa or taerd bad led ; 
He that the world subdued, had been 
But the beat wreftler on the green.* 

That he subdued the world, was owing to 
the accidents of art and knowledge: had he 
not met with those advantages, the same 
si>arks of emulation would nave kindled 
within him, and prompted him to distin- 
guish himself in some enterprise of a lower 
nature. ■ Since therefore no man's lot is so 
unalterably fixed in this life, but that a 
thousand accidents may either forward or 
disappoint his advancement, it is, methinks, 
a pleasant and inoffensive speculation, to 
consider a great man as divested of all the 
adventitious circumstances of fortune, and 
to bring him down in one's imagination to 
that low station of life, the nature of which 
bears some distant resemblance to that high 
one he is at present possessed of. Thus 
one may view nim, exercising in miniature 
those talents of nature, which being drawn 
out by education to their full length, enable 
him for the discharge of some important 
employment On the other hand, one may 
raise uneducated merit to such a pitch of 
greatness .as may seem equal to the possible 
extent of his improved capacity. 

Thus nature nimishes man with a gene- 
ral appetite of glory, education determines 
it to this or that particular object The 
desire of distinction is not, I think, in any 
instance more observable than in the variety 
of outsides and new appearances, which the 
modish part of the worid are obliged to 
provide, in order to make themselves re- 
markable; for any thing glaring or particu- 
lar, either in behaviour or apparel, is known 
to hiCVe thb good effect, that it catches the 
eye, and will not suffer you to pass over the 
pierson so adorned without due notice and 
observation. It has likewise, upon this ac- 
count, been frequently resentea as a very 
great slight, to leave any gentleman out of 
a lampoon or satire, who has as much right 
to be there as his neighbour, because it sup- 
poses the person not eminent enough to oe 
taken notice of. To this passionate fondness 
for distinction are owing various frolicksome 



and irreeular pradtices, as sallying out into 
nocturnal exploits, breaking of windows, 
singing of catches, beating the watch, get- 
ting (Inuik twice a day^ killing a great 
number of horses; with many other enters 
prises of the like fiery nature: for certainly 
many a man is more rakish and extravagant 
than he would willingly be, were there not 
others to look on and give their approbation. 

One very common, and at the same time 
the most absurd ambition that ever showed 
itself in human nature, is that which comes 
upon a man with experience and old ^ge, 
the season when it might be expect^ ne 
should be wisest; and therefore it cannot 
receive any of those lessening circumstances 
which do, in some measure, excuse the dis- 
orderly ferments of youthful blood: I mean 
the passion for getting money, exclusive of 
the character of the provident father, the 
affectionate husband, or the generous friend 
It may be remarked, for the comfort of 
honest poverty, that this desire reigns most 
in those who have but few good qualities to 
recommend them. This is a weed that will 
grow in a barren seal. Humanity, good- 
nature, and the advantages of a liberal 
education, are incompatible with avarice. 
It is strange to see how suddenl)r this abject 
passion kuls all the noble sentiments and 
generous ambitions that adorn human na- 
ture; it renders the man who is overrun 
with it a peevish and cruel master, a severe 
parent, an unsociable husband, a distant* 
and mistrustful friend. But it is more to the 
present purpose to consider it as an absurd ' 
passion of the heart, rather than as a viqous 
affection of the mind. As there are frequent 
instances to be met with of a proud humility, 
so this passion, contraty to most othei^ 
affects applause, by avoiding all show and 
app>earance; for this reason it will not some- 
times endure even the common decencies 
of apparel. * A covetous man will call him- 
self poor, that you may soothe his vanity by 
contradicting him. ' Love and the desire of 
glory, as they are the most natural, so they 
are capable of being refined into the most 
delicate and rational passions. It is true» 
the wise man who strikes out of the secret 
paths of a private life, for honour and dig- 
nity, allured by the splendour of a court, 
and the unfelt weight of public employ- 
ment, whether he succeeds in his attempts 
or no, usually comes near enough to this 
painted greatness to discern the daubing: 
ne is then desirous of extricating himself 
out of the hurry of life, that he may pass 
away the remainder of his days in tranquil- 
lity and retirement 

It may be thought then but common pru- 
dence in a man not to chan^ a better state 
for a worse, nor ever to quit that which he 
knows he shall take up again with pleasure; 
and yet if human life be not a little moved 
with the gentle gales of hopes and fears, 
there may be some danger ol its stagnating 
in an unmanly indolence and security. It is 
a known story of Domitian» that after he 
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Kid possessed himself of the Roman em- 
pire, ms desires turned upon catching flies. 
Active and masculine spirits in the vip^r 
of youth neithet can nor ought to remain at 
rest. If they debar themselves from aiming 
at a noble object, their desires will move 
downwards, and they will feel themselves 
actuated by some low and abject passion. 
Thus, if you cut off the top branches of a 
tree, and will not suflfer it to grow any 
higher, it will not therefore ceasft to grow, 
but will quickly shoot out at the bottom. 
The man indeed who goes into the world 
only with the narrow views of self-interest, 
who catches at the applause of an idle mul- 
titude, as he can find no solid contentment 
at the end of his journey, so he deserves to 
meet with disapp<nntments in his way: but 
he who is actuated by a nobler principle; 
whose mind is so far enlarged as to take in 
the prospect of his country's good; who is 
enamoured with that praise which is one 
of the fair attendants of virtue, and values 
not those acclamations which are not se- 
conded bv the impartial testimony of his 
own mina; who repines not at the low sta- 
tiwi which Providence has at present allot- 
ted him, but yet would willingly advance 
himself by justifiable means to a more rising 
and advantageous ground; such a man is 
warmed with a generous emulation; it is a 
virtuous movement in him to wish and to 
endeavour that his power of doing good may 
be eqnal to his will. 

. The man who is fitted out by nature, and 
sent into the world with great abilities, is 
capable of doing great good or mischief in 
if It ought therefore to be the care of 
education to infuse into the untainted youth 
early notices of justice and honour, that so 
the posfflble advantages of good paits may 
not take an evil turn, nor be perverted to 
base and unworthy purposes. It is the 
business of religion and philosophy not so 
much to extinguish our passions as to 
regulate and direct them to valuable well- 
chosen objects. When these have pointed 
out to us which course we may lawfully 
steer, it is no harm to set out all our sail; 
if the storms and tempests of adversity 
should rise upon us, and not suffer us to 
make the haven where we would be, it 
will however prove no small consolation to 
us in these circumstances, that we have 
neither mistaken our course, nor fallen into 
calamities of our own procuring. 

Relijrion therefore (were we to consider 
it no forther than as it interposes in the 
affairs of this life) is highly valuable, and 
worthy of great veneration; as it settles the 
various pretensions, and otherwise interfere 
ing interests of mortal men, .and thereby 
consults the harmony and order of the great 
community; as it gives a man room to plaj 
his part, and exert his abilities; as it am- 
mates to actions truly laudable in them- 
selves, in th^r effects beneficial to todety; 
as it inspires rational ambition, correct love, 
and elegant desire. Zi 
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Ju9. Sat. x. 385. 
Pradenee •uppiies the want of eveiy food. 

I HAVE often thought if the minds of men 
were laid open, we should see but little • 
difference between that of the wise man 
and that of the fod. There are infinite 
reveries, numberless extravagances, and a 
perpetual train of vanities which pass 
through both. The great difference is, that • 
the first knows how to pick and cull his 
thoughts for conversation, by suppressing 
some and communicating others; whereas 
the other lets them all indifferently fiv out 
in words. This sort of discretion, how- 
ever, has no place in private conversation 
between intimate friends. On such occa- 
sions the wisest men veir often talk like 
the weakest: for indeed tne talking with a 
friend is nothing else but thinking aloud. 

Tully has therefore very justly exposed 
a precept delivered by some ancient wri- 
ters, that a man should live with his enemy 
in such a manner, as might leave him room fi 
to become his friend; and with his friend in 
such a manner, that if he became his ene- 
my, it should not be in his power to hurt 
him. The first part of this rule, which 
regards our behaviour towards an enemy 
is indeed very reasonable, as well as very 
prudential; but the latter part of it, which 
regards our behaviour towards a friend, 
savours more of cunning than of discretion, 
and would cut a man off from the greatest 
pleasures of life, which are the freedoms of 
conversation with a bosom friend. Besides 
that, when a friend is turned into an enemy, 
and, as the son of Sirach calls him, *a 
bewrayer of secrets,'* the world is just 
enough to accuse the perfidiousness of the 
friend rather than the indiscretion of the 
person who confided in him. 

Discretion does not only show itself in 
words, but in all the circumstances of ac- 
tion, and is like an under-agent of Provi- 
dence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary 
concerns of life. 

There are many more shining qualities 
in the mind of man, Ixit there is. none so 
usefal as discretion; it is this indeed which 
rives a value to all the rest, which sets 
Siem at work in their proper times and 
places, and turns them to the advants^ o( 
the person who is possessed of them. With- \ 
out it, learning is pedantry, and wit imper- y 
tinence; virtue itself looks like weakness; 
the best parts only qualify a man to be 
more sjjrightly in errors, and active to his 
own prejudice. 

* Nor does discredon only make a man the 
master of his own parts, but of other meD% 
The discreet man finds out the talents of 
those he converses with, and knows how to 
apply them to proper usesu Accordingly* 
it we look into particular communities and 
divirions of men, we may observe, that it is 
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the discreet man, not the wittv, nor the 
learned, nor tie brave, who guides the con- 
versation, and gives measures «to the so- 
ciety. A man with rreat talents, but void 
of discretion, is like Folyphemus in the fa- 
ble, strong and blind, endued with an irre- 
sistible force, which for want of sight is of 
no use to him. 

Though a man has all other perfections, 
and wants discretion, he will be of no great 
consequence in the world; but if he has 
this nngle talent in perfection, and but a 
common share of others, he may do what 
he pleases in his particular station of life. 

At the same time that I think discretion 
the most useful talent a mat> can be master 
oF, I look upon cunning to be the accom- 
plishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. 
Discretion points out the noblest ends to us, 
and pursues the most proper and laudable 
methods of attaining tnem. Ciftining has 
only private selfish aims, and sticKs at 
nottiing which may make them succeed. 
Discretion has large and extended views, 
an4 like a well-formed eye, commands a 
% whole horizon. Cunning is a kind of short- 
sig;htedness, that discovers the minutest 
objects which are near at hand, but is not 
able to discern thin^ at a distance. Dis- 
cretion, the more it is discovered, gives a 
greater authority to the person who pos- 
sesses it. Cunning, when it is once de- 
tected, loses its force, and makes a man in- 
ca]>able of bringing about even those events 
which he might have done, had he passed 
« only for a plain man. Discretion is the 
X)erfection oi reason, and a g;uide to us in 
^ all the duties of life: cunning is a kind 
of instinct, that only looks out after our 
immediate interest and welfare. Discre- 
tion is only found in men of stron^^ sense 
, and good understandings: cunmng m often 
to be met with in brutes themselves, and 
in persons who are but the fewest removes 
from them. In short, cunning is only the 
mimic of discretion, and may pass upon 
weak men, in the same mannner as viva- 
city is often mistaken for wit, and gravity 
for wisdom. 

The cast of mind which is tiatural to a 
discreet man, makes him look forward into 
futurity, and consider what will be his con- 
dition millions of ages hence, as well as 
what it is at present He knows that the 
misery or happiness which are reserved 
for him in anoUier world, lose nothing of 
their reality by being placed at so great a 
♦ distance from him. The objects do not 
appear little to him because they are re- 
mote He considers that those pleasures 
and pains which lie hid in eternity, ap- 
proach nearer to him every moment, and 
will be present with him in their fiill 
weight and measure, as much as those 
pains ami pleasures wliich he feels at this 
very instant For this reason he is careful 
to secure to himself that which is the 
proper happiness of his nature, and the 
ultimate design of his being. He carries 
43 



his thoughts to the end of every action, and 
considers the most distant as well as the 
most immediate eiTccts of it He super- 
sedes every little prospect of gain and ad- 
vantage which offers itself here, if he docs 
not find it consistent with his views of an 
hereafter. In a word, his hopes are fall 
of immortality, his schemes are large and 
glorious, and his conduct suitable to one 
who knows his true interest, and how to 
pursue it by proper methods. 

I have in this essay upon discretion, con- 
sidered it both as an accomplishment and 
as a virtue, and have therefore described 
it in its fuU e^^tent; not only as it is conver- 
sant about worldly affairs, but as it regards 
our whole existence; not only as it is the 
guide of a mortal creature, but as it is in 
general the director of a reasonable being. 
It is in this light that discretion is repre- 
sented by the wise man, who sometimes 
mentions it under th6 name of ^scretion, 
and sometimes under that of wisdom. It 
is indeed (as described in the latter part of 
this paper) the greatest wisdom, but at the 
same time in the power of every one to 
attain. Its advantages are infinite, but its 
acquisition easy; or to speak of her in the 
words of the apocryphal writer, whom I 
quoted in my last Saturday's paper,* * Wis- 
dom is glorious, and never fadeth away, yet 
she is easily seen of them that love her, 
and found ot such as seek her. She pre- 
venteth them that desire her, in' making 
herself first known unto them. He tlvit 
seeketlf her early, shall have no great tra- ' 
vel: for he shall find her sitting at hiar 
doors. To think therefore upon her is the 
peHection of wisdom, and wnoso watcheth 
tor her shall qmckly be without care. Eor 
she goeth about seeking such as are worthy 
of her, showeth herself favourably unto 
them in the ways, and meeteth them in 
every thought/ C. 
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-MaUnn est pictura poema. 



A picture is a poem without words. 

1 1 HAVE very often lamented and hmted 
my sorrow in several speculations, that the 
art of painting is made so little use of to the 
improvement of our manners. When we 
considef that it places the action of the 
person represented in the most agreeable 
aspect imaginable, that it does not only ex- 
press the passion or concern as it sits upon 
him who is drawn, but has under those fea- 
tures the height of the pmnter's imagi- 
nation, what strong images of virtue and 
humanity might we not expect would be 



* Wisdom of Solomon, chap. ri. ver. 1^—19. 

t This paper was written fbr the parpose of promoting^ 
a sttbacription to Nicholas Dorigny's set of the Cartoons, 
which he bad f ot the quean^a permission to engrava. 
The king was so much pleased with the abilities of the 
artist, that he eoaftxrea the honour of knighthood oa 
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instilled into the mind from the labours of 
the pencil? This is a poeUy which would 
be understood with much less capacity, 
and less expense of time, than what is 
taught by wntings; but the use of it is gerie- 
rally perverted^ and that admirable skUl 
prostituted to the basest and most unwor- 
thy ends. Who is the better man for be- 
hQlding the most beautiful Venus, the best 
wrought Bacchanal, the images of sleeping 
Cupids, languishing nvmphs, or any ot the 
representations of goas, goddesses, demi- 
gods, satyrs, Polyphemes, sphynxes, or 
fawns? But if the virtues and vices, which 
are sometimes pretended to be represented 
under such draughts, were given us by the 
painter in the characters of real life, and 
the persons of men and women whose 
actions have rendered them laudable-or 
infamous, we should not see a good history- 
piece without receiving an instructive lec- 
ture. There needs no other proof of this 
truth, than the testimony of every reason- 
able creature who has seen the cartoons in 
her majesty's gallery at Hampton-court 
These are representations of no less actions 
than those of our Blessed Saviour and his 
apostles. As I now sit and recollect the 
warm images which the admirable Raphael 
has raised, it is impossible even from the 
faint traces in one's memory of what one has 
not seen these two years, to be unmoved at 
the horror and reverence which appear in 
the whole assembly when the mercenary 
man fell down dead; at the amazement oi 
the man bom blind, when he first receives 
si^t; or at the graceless indignation of the 
sorcerer, when he is struck blind. The 
lame when they first find strength in their 
feet, stand doubtful of their new vigour. 
The heavenly apostles appear acting these 

Cat thines with a deep sense of the in- 
anities which -they relieve, but no value 
of themselves who administer to their 
weakness. They know themselves to be 
but instruments; and the generous distress 
they are painted in when divine honours 
are offeped to them, is a representation in 
the most exquisite degree ot the beauty of 
holiness. When St. Paul is preaching to 
the Athenians^ with what wonderful art 
are almost all the diflferent tempers of man- 
kind represented in that elegant audience? 
You see one credulous of all that is said; 
another wrapt up in deep suspense; another 
saying, there is some reason in what he 
says; another angry that the apostle, de- 
stroys g favourite opinion which he is 
xinwUling to give up; another wholly con- 
vinced, and holding out his hands in rapture; 
while th6 generality attend, and wait for 
the opinion of those who are of leading 
characters in the assembly. I will not pre- 
tend 80 niuch as to mention that chart on 
which is drawn the appearance of our 
blessed Lord after his resurrection. Pre- 
sent authority, late sufferings, humility and 
majesty, despotic command^ and divine 
love, are at onoe seated* in kis celestial 



aspect The figures of the eleven apostles 
are aU Jn the same pasfdon of admiration, 
but discover it differently according to their 
character. Peter receives his master's 
orders on his knees, with an admiratioQ 
mixed with a more particular attentioQ: 
the two next with a more open ecsta^, 
though still constrained by an awe of tke 
divine presence. The beloved disciple, 
whom 1 take to be the right of the two first 
figures, has in his countenance wonder 
drowned in love; and the last personage, 
whose back is towonls the spectators, 
and his side towards the presence, one 
would fancy to be St Thomas as abashed 
by the conscience of his former diffidence; 
which perplexed concern it is possible 
Raphael thought too hard a task to draw, 
but by this acknowledgment of the diffi- 
cultjr to describe it 

The whole work is an exercise of the 
highest piety in the painter; and all the 
touches of a religious mind are expressed 
in a manner much more forcible than can 
posably be performed bv the most moviiBig 
eloquence. These invaluable pieces are 
very justly in the hands of the ereatest and 
most pious sovereign in the world, and can- 
not be the frequent dbject of every one at 
their own leisure: but as an engraver is to 
the painter what a printer is to the author, 
it is worthy her majesty's name that she 
has encouraged that noble artist Monsieur 
Dorigny, to publish these works of Raphael. 
We nave ojp this gentleman a piece of the 
Transfiguration, which, I think, is held a 
work second to none in the worid. 

Methinks it would be ridiculous in our 
people of condition, after their large boun- 
ties to foreigners of no name or merit, 
should they overlook this occasion of hav- 
ing for a trifling subscription, a work which 
it is impossible for a man of sense to be- 
hold, without bdng warmed with the noblest 
sentiments that can be insjnred by love, 
admiration, compassion, contempt of this 
world, and expectation of a better. 

It is certainly the ^^reatest honour we can 
do our country, to distinguish strangers of 
merit who apply to us with modec^ and 
diffidence which generally accompanies me- 
rit No opportunity of this kind ought to 
be neglected; and a modest behaviour should 
alarm us to examine whether we do not lose 
something excellent under that disadvanta^ 
in the possessor of that quality. My skjil 
in paintings, where one is not directed by 
the passion of the pictures, is so inconsider- 
able, that I am in very great perplexity 
when I offer to speak ot any performances 
of painters of landscapes, buildings, or an- 
gle figures. This makes me at a loss how 
to mention the pieces which Mr. Boul ex- 
poses to sale by auction on Wednesday next 
m Chandos Street: but having hesfd him 
commended by those who have bought of 
him heretofore, for gr^t integri^ m his 
dealing, and overheard him himself^fthos^ 
a laudable painter) say, nothing of his own 
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was fit to come into the room with those he 
had in sell, I feared I should lose ao occa- 
sion of serving a man of worth, in omitting 
to speuk of his auction. T. 



Na 227. ] Tiuaday, November 20, 1711. 

Ttiv 33»tTsv aa-eS'u; fi( xvyusr» Tifva stXiv/ua* 

flirif T*ff {vvvwf onte«-tsi<^iT«i OXiric e ypiw$vt. ^ 

Xi|jc« /ti| voJMva, T« ^f /lav Tiev «lu riruiiTat. 

rA«oer.Idyl.lii.S. 

Wretch tliat I am I tb, wMtber aliaU I go 7 
Will you not hear me, nor regard my woe ? 
ril strip, and throw me fh>m yon rock lo high, 
Where Olpia nita to watch the tcaly Ory. 
Should 1 be drowD*d, or 'scape with lifb away? 
If cur*d of love, you, tyrant, would be gay.— JP. 

In my last Thursday's paper, I made 
mention of a place called the Lover's 
Leap, which I And has raised a great cu- 
riosity among several of my correspondents. 
I there told them that this leap was used to 
be taken from a promontory of Leucas. 
This Leucas was formerlv a part of Acar* 
nania, bein^ Joined to it dv a narrow neck 
of hind, which the sea has oy length of time 
overflowed and washed away; so that at 
present Leucas is divided from the conti- 
nent, and is a little island in the Ionian sea. 
The promontory of this island, from whence 
the lover took his leap, was formerly call- 
ed Leucate. If the reader has a mind to 
know both the island and the promontory 
by their modem titles, he will find in his 
map the ancient island of Leucas under the 
name of St. Mauro, and. the ancient pro- 

^ montory of Leucate under the name of 

y the Cape of St. Mauro. 

Since I am engaged thus ha- in antiquity, 
I must observe that Theocritus in the 
motto prefixed to my paper, describes one 
of his aespairing shepherds addressing him- 
self to his mistress afterthe following man- 
ner: 'Alas! what will become of me? 
Wretch that I am! Will you not hear me? 
Ill throw off my clothes and take a leap 
into that part of the sea which is so much 
Irequented by Olpis the fisherman. And 
though I should escape with my life, I 
know you will be pleased with it' I shall 
leave it with the critics to determine whe- 
ther the place, which this shepherd so 
particularly points out, was not the above- 
mentioned Leucate, or at least some other 
lover's leap, which was supposed to have 
had the same effect I cannot believe, as 
all the interpreters do, that the shepherd 
means nothing farther here than that he 
would drown himself, since he represents 
the issue of his leap as doubtful, by adding, 
that if he should escape with his life, he 
knows his mistress would be pleased with 
it: which is, accor^ng to our interpreta- 
tion, that she would rejcMce any way to get 
rid of a lover who was so troublesome to her. 
After this short preface, I shall present 
my reader with some letters which I have 
received upon this subject The first is sent 
sne by a physician. 



*Mr. Spectator,— The lover's leap, 
which you mention in your 233d paper, 
was generally, I believe,, a very effectual 
cure for love, and not only for love, but 
for all other evils. In short, sir, I am laraid 
it was such a leap as that which Hero took 
to get rid of her passion for Leander. A 
man is in no dailger of breaking his heart, - 
who breaks his neck to prevent it I know 
very well the wonders which antient au- 
thors relate concerning this leap; and in 
particular, that very man]^ persons who 
tried it, escaped not only with their lives, 
but their limbs. If by this means they got 
rid of their love, though it may in part be 
ascribed to the reasons you give for it; why 
may we not suppose that the cold bath, 
into which they plun|;ed themselves, had 
also some share in their cure? A leap into *> 
the sea, or into any creek of salt waters, very • 
otten gives a new motion to the spirits, and I 
a new turn to the blood; for which reason i 
we prescribe it in distempers which no 
other medicine will reach. I could pro- 
duce a quotation* out of a very venerable 
author, in which the frenay produced by 
love is compared to that which is produced 
by the biting of a mad dog. But as this ^ 
comparison is a littie too coarse for your 
paper, and night look as if it were cited to . 
ridicule the author who has made use of it; 
I shall only hint at it, and desire you to con- * 
sider whether, if the frenzy produced by 
these two diffeYent causes be of th^ same 
nature, it may not very property be ^ured 
by the same means. I am, sir, your most 
humble servant, and well-wisher, 

•iBSCULAPIUS.' 

*Mr. Spectator, — I am a young Wur- 
man crossed ia love. My story is very Ion* 
and melancholy. To give you the heads of 
it, a young gentleman, after having made 
his applications to me for three Y<^tf9 to- 
gether, and filled my head with a uiousand 
dreams of happiness, some few da^s since 
married another. Pray tell me in wnat part 
of the world your promontory lies, which 
you call the Lover's L^ap, and whether 
one may go to it by land? But, glas! I am 
afraid it has lost its virtue, and that a wo- 
man of our times would find no more 'relief 
in taking such a leap^ than in ^gi^ a 
hymn to Venus. So that I must cry out with 
Dido, in Dryden's VirgiU 

Ah I cniel beaT*n, tliat made no can fbr Iots I 

•Your disconsolate servant, 

*ATHEKAI&' 

* Mister Spictatur,— Mv heart is so 
full of lofes and passions for Mrs. Gwini- 
frid, and she is so pettish and overrun with 
cholers against me, that if I had the good 
happiness to have my dwelling (which is 
placed by mv crete-cranfather upon the 
pottom of an hill) no farther distance but 
twenty mSe from the Lofer's Leap, I would 
indeed endeafour to preak my neck upon 
it on purpose. Now, ftod Mr. Spictito 
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of Crete Pritain, yoa must know it, there 
is in CaeBiarronshire a very pig mountain, 
the clopy of all Wales, which is named Pen- 
mainmaure, and you roust also know, it is 
no Crete journey on foot from me; but the 
road is stony and bad for shooes. Now, 
there is upon the forehead of this mountain 
• a very high rock, (like a parish steeple) 
that cometh a huge deal over the sea; so 
when I am in my melancholies, and I do 
throw myself from it, I do tesire my fery 
good friend to tell me in his Spictatur, if I 
shall be cure of my griefous lotes; for there 
is the sea clear as class, and as creen as the 
leek. Then likewise if I be drown and 
preak my neck, if Mrs, Gwinifrid will not 
lofe me afterwards. Pray be speedy in 
your answers, for I am in crete haste, and 
It is my tesires to do my business without 
loss of time. I remain with cordial affec- 
tions, your ever lofing friend, 

'DAVYTH AP SHENKYN. 
• P. S. My law-suits have prought me to 
London, put I have lost my causes; and so 
have made my resolutions to go down and 
leap before the frosts begin; for I am apt to 
take colds.' 

' Ridicule, perhaps, is a better expedient 
, against love than sober advice, and I am of 
'opinion, that Hudibras and Don Quixote 
•may be as effectual to cure the extrava- 
fi;ances of this passion, as any of the old phi- 
losophers. I shall therefore publish veiy 
speedily the translation of a little Greek 
manuscript, which is sent me by a learned 
friend. It appears to have been a piece of 
those records which were kept in the tem- 
ple of Apollo, that stood upon the promon- 
tory of Leucate. The reader will fend it to 
be a summary account of several persons 
who tried the lover's leap, and of the suc- 
cess they found in it As there seem to be 
in it- .some anachronisms, and deviations 
from the ancient orthography, I am not 
wholly satisfied myself that it is authentic, 
and not rather the production of one of those 
Grecian sophisters, who have imposed upon 
the world several spurious works of this 
nature^ I .speak this by way of precaution, 
because I know there are several writers of 
unc«mnjon,enidi^on, who would not fail to 
expose my ijpiora|>ce, if they caught me 
tripping in a^matter of so great moment 
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^ercanctatorum Aigito, nam gamilai idem est. 

J»>r. Lib. L Ep. zriU. 60. 
Th' inquisitive will Uab; from saeli refrain ; 
Tbeir leaky e«n no lecret can retain.— 4k«ff^ 

There is a creature who has all the or- 
gans of speech, a tolerable good capacity 
for conceiving what is sud to it, together 
with a pretty proper behaviour in all the 
occurrences of common life; but naturally 
▼cry vacant of thought in itself, and there- 
.fore forced to apply itadf to fixreigQ 



tances. Of this make u that man who is 
very inquisitive. You may often obwrve, 
that though he speaks as good sense Us anv 
man upon any thing with which he is w^l 
acquainted, he cannot trust to the range of 
his own fancy to entertain himself upoo that 
foundation, but goes on still to new inqui- 
ries. Thus, though you know he is fit for 
the most polite conversation, you shall see 
hinx very well contented to sit by a jockey, 
^ving an account of the man^r revolutioiis 
m his horse's health, what potion he made 
him take, how that agreed with him, how 
afterwards he came to his stomach and his 
exercise, or any the like, impertinence; and 
be as well pleased as if you talked to him 
on the most important truths. This humour 
is far from makmg a man unhappy, though 
it mav subject him to raillery; for he gene- 
rally tails m with a person wno seems to be 
bom for him, which is your talkative fel- 
low. It is so ordered, that there is a secret 
bent, as natural as the meeting of different 
sexes, in these two charactera, to supply 
each other's wants. I had the honour the 
other da^ to sit in a public room, and saw 
an inquisitive man look with an sur of satis- 
faction upon the approach of one of these 
talkers. The man of ready utterance sat 
down by him, and rubbing his head, leaning 
on his arm, and making an uneasy counte- 
nance, he began; 'There is no manner of 
news to-day. I cannot tell what is the mat- 
ter with me, but I slept very ill last night; 
whether I caught cold or no, I know not, 
but I fancy I do not wear shoes thick 
enough for the weather, and I have coughed 
all this week. It must be 80» for the custom 
of washing my head winter and summer 
with cold water, prevents any injury from 
the season entering that way: so it must 
come in at my feet; but I take no notice of 
it: as it comes so it goes. Most of our evUs 
proceed from too much tenderness; and our 
races are naturally as little able to resist the 
cdd as other parts. The Indian answered 
very well to an European, who asked him 
how he could go naked, ** I am aU foce." * 
I observed this discourse was as welcome 
to my general inquirer as any other of more 
consequence could have been; but somebody 
calling our talker to another part of the room, 
the inquirer told the next man who sat by 
him, that Mr. Such-a-one, who was hist 
gone from him, used to wash his head in 
cold water every morning; and so repeated 
almost verbatim all that had been said to 
him. The truth is, the inquisitive are the 
funnels of conversation: they do not take in 
any thing for their own use, but merely to 
pass it to another. They are the channdt 
through which all the good and evil that is 
spoken in town are conveyed. Such as are 
offended at them, or think they suffer by 
their behaviour, may themselves mend that 
inconvenience; for thcrr are not a malicious 
people, and if you wiu supply them, you 
ma^ contradict any thing thev have said 
before by their own moutna. Aforthcrao- 
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count of a tlung is one of the gratefuUest 
goods that can arrive to them; and it is sel- 
Gon) that they are more particular than to 
say, * The town will have it, or I have it 
from a good hand;' so that there is room for 
the town to know the matter more particu- 
larly, and for a better hand to contradict 
what was ssud by a good one. 

I have not known ttiis humour more ridi- 
culous than in a father, who has been ear- 
nestly solicitous to have an account how his 
son has passed his leisure hours; if it be in 
a way thoroughly insignificant, there cannot 
be a greater joy than an inquirer discovers 
in seeing him follow so hopefully his own 
steps. But this humour among men Is most 
pleasant when tliey are sa3ring something 
which is not wholly proper for a third per- 
son to hear, and yet is in itself indifferent. 
The other day there came in a well-dressed 
young fellow, and two gentlemen of this 
species immediately fell a whispering his 
pedigree. I could overhear, by breaks, 
•She was his aunt;' then an answer, • Ay, 
she was of the mother's side;' then again m 
a little lower voice, * His father wore gene- 
rally a darker wig;* answer, *Kot much, 
but this gentleman wears higher heels to 
his shoes.' 

As the inquisitive, in my opinion, are such 
merely from a vacancy in their own imagi- 
nations, there is nothing methinks so dan- 
gerous as to communicate secrets to them; 
tor the same temper of inquiry makes them 
as impertinently communicative: but no 
man, though he converses with them, need 
put himself in their power, for they will be 
contented with matters of less moment as 
well. When there is fuel enough, no mat- 
ter what it is.— Thus the ends of sen- 
tences in the newspapers, as, * This wants 
confirmation,'—* This occasions many spe- 
culations,' and *Time will discover the 
event,' are read by them, and considered 
not as mere expletives. 

One may see now and then this humour 
accompanied with an insatiable desire of 
knowing what passes, without turning it to 
any use in the world but merely their own 
entertainment A mind which is gratified 
this way is adapted to humour and plea- 
santry, and formed for an unconcerned cha- 
racter in the world; and like myself to be a 
mere Spectator, This curiosity, without 
malice or self-interest, lays up in the ima- 
. gination a magazine of circumstances which 
cannot but entertain when they are produced 
in conversation. If one were to know, from 
the man of the first quality to the meanest 
sen'ant, the different mtrigues, sentiments, 
pleasures, and interests of mankind, would 
It not be the most ^leaang entertainment 
imaginable to enjoy so constant a farce, as 
.the observing mankind much more different 
from themselves in their secret thoughts 
and public actions, than in their night-caps 
and long periwigs? 

<Mr, Spectator^— Plutarch tdls us. 



that Caius Gracchus, the Roman/ was fre- 
quentiy hurried by his passion into so loud 
and tumultuous a way of speaking, and so 
strained his voice as not to be able to pro- 
ceed. To remedy this excess, he had an 
ingenious servant, by name Licinius, always 
attending him with a pitch-pipe, or instru- 
ment to re^ai^ the voice; who, whenever . 
he heard his master begin to be hi^h, im- 
mediately touched a soft note, at which 'tis 
said, Caius would presently abate and grow 
calm. 

* Upon recollecting this story, I have fre- 
quently wondered that this useful instru- 
ment should have been so long discontinued^ 
especially since we find that this good office 
of Licinius has preserved his memory for 
many hundred yeai-s, which^ methinks, 
should have encouraged some one to have 
revived it, if not for the public good, yet 
for his own credit It may oe objected, tnat 
our loud talkers are so fond of their own 
noise, that thev would not take it well to be 
checked by t&eir servants. But granting 
this to be true, surely any of their hearers 
have a very good tiUe to play a soft note in 
their own defence. To oe short, no Lici- 
nius appearing, and the noise increasing, I 
wa» resolved to give this late long vacation 
to the good of my country; and 1 have at 
lenp;th oy the assistance of an ingenious 
artist (who works for the Royal Society,) 
almost completed my design, and shall be 
ready in a short time to furnish the public 
with what number of these instruments 
they please, either to lodge at coffee-houses, 
or carry for their own private use. In the 
mean time I shall pav that respect to seve- 
ral gentlemen, who I know will be in dan- 
ger of offending against this instrument, to 
give them notice of it by private letters, in 
which I shall only write, " Get a Licinius." 

* I should now trouble you no longer, but 
that I must not conclude without desiring 
you to accept one of these pipes, which . 
shall be left for you with Buckley; and 
which I hope will be serviceable to you, 
since as you are silent yourself, you are 
most open to the insults of the noisy. I am, 
sir, ace W. B.' 

* I had almost forgot to inform you, that 
as an improvement in this instrument, there 
will be a particular note, Which I call a 
hush-note; and this is to be made use of 
against a long story, swearing, obsceneness, 
and the like.' 

T. 
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■flpirat adbae amor, 
scommiMiealorefl 
bus puellie.-Jror. Lib. 4. Od. is. 10. 
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B Idibi 



MoMmi 
Nor Sappbo'i ajnorona flamei decay. 
Her living songs preserve their charming art. 
Her veree still breathes the passions of her heart. 

Fnneit. 

Among the many famous pieces of an- 
tiquity which are still to be seen at Rome, 
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there is tlie trunk of a statue which has lost 
the arms, legs, and head; but discovers such 
an exquisite workmanship in what remains 
of it, triat Michael Angdo declared he had 
learned his whole art from it. Indeed he 
studied it so attentively, that he made most 
of his statues, and even his pictures, in that 
* eusto, to make use of the Italian phrase; 
for which reason this maimed statue is still 
called Michael Aneelo's school. 

A fragment of Sappho, which I design 
for the subject of this paper, is in as great 
reputation amon^ the poets and critics, as 
the mutilated n^re above-mentioned is 

(among the statuaries and painters. Several 
of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in par- 
ticular, seem very often toliave copied after 
it in their dramatic writings, ana in their 
poems upon love. 

Whatever might have been the occasion 
of this ode, the English reader will enter 
into the beauties of it, if he supposes it to 
have been written in the person of a lover 
sitting by his mistress, i shall set to view 
three different copies of this beautiful ori- 
ginal; the first is a translation by Catullus, 
the second by Monsieur Boileau, and the 
last by a gentleman whose translation of 
the Hymn to Venus has been so deservedly 
admired.* 

AD LESBIAM. 
HU mi par »gs9 d§o videtur^ 
JUe, aifiu est, ntperare dioM, 
QtU §ednu advertut idmttidem U 

Duke rUetitem ; n^sero quod omnie 
Eripit teruus miki : namrimulte, 
Letbia, adspexi, nikU eet super mi 

Qaod loquar ameiia. 

ZMgua ted torpet: tenui* »ub artuM 
lamina dimuuat: sonitu euopte 
Tinwima auree: gemina teguntur 

Lumina neete. 

My learned reader will know very well 

the reason why one of these verses is printed 

in Roman letter; and if he compares this 

translation with the original, will find that 

the three first stanzas are rendered almost 

word for word, and not only with the same 

I elegance, but, with the same, short turn of 

I expres^on which is so remarkable in the 

1 Greek, and so peculiar to the Sapphic ode. 

^ I cannot imagine for what reason Madam 

Dacier has told us, that this ode of Sappho 

is preserved ehtire in Loneinus, nnce it is 

manifest to any one who loc^s into that 

author's quotation of it» that there must at 

least have been another stanza, wMch is not 

transmitted to us. 

The second translation of this fragment 
which T shall here cite, is that of Monsieur 
Boileau. 

Heitreuzl qui pri» de toi, pour toi senle loupin: 
Qni Jou'it du plaiair de t*entendre parler : 
Qui te voit quclqaefbis douoemcnt lui sourire. 
Lea dieuz, dani aon bonlwar, peavent-ilaregalert 

Je aena de veine en veine one aubtiie flammo 
Courir par tout nion oorpa, ai-tftt que je le voia: 
Et dana lea doux tranaporta, ou a'egare mon ftina, 
Jc na acauroia trouvar de langue, nl de voix. 
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Ub nnafc cdnfiia ae repand aor ma yuS, 

Je n'entena plus, )e tombe en de douoea langueura ; 

Et p^le, aana haleine, interdite, eepeidae, 

Un MaMoa me aaiait, Je tremble, Je me mean. 

The reader will see that this is rather 
an imitation than a translation. The cir- 
cumstances do not lie so thick together, 
and follow one another with that vehe- 
mence and emotion as in the originaL In 
short. Monsieur Boileau has given us all 
the poetry, but not all the passion of this 
famous firagment. I shall, in the last place, 

E resent my reader with the Elnglish trans- 
ition. 

Bleat aa th' immortal goda is he. 
The youth who fondly aita by tbea. 
And heara and aeca thee all the while 
Softly apeak and aweetly amile. 

Twaa this deprived my aoul of reat, 
And raia'd auch tumulta in my tareaat ; 
For while I gax'd, in tranaport toat. 
My breath waa gone, my voice waa loat: 

My boaom glowed : the anbtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame ; 
O'er my dim eye* a darkneaa hung; 
My eara with hollow murmura rung. 

In dewy dampa my limha were chill'd ; 
My blood with gentle honrora thriU*d ; 
My feeble pulae foraot to play ; 
I ftiinted, aunk, and dy'd away. 

Instead of giving any character of this 
last translation, I shall desire my learned 
reader to look into the criticisms which 
Longinus has made upon the original. By 
that means he will know to which of the 
translations he ought to give the preference. 
I shall only add, that this translation is 
written in the very spirit of Sappho, and 
as near the Greek as the genius of our lan- 
guage will possibly suffer. 

Lon^nus has observed, that this descrip- 
tion of love in Sappho is an exact copy o{ 
nature, and that all the circumstances, 
which follow one another in such a hurry ^ 
of sentiments, notwithstanding they appear; , 
repugnant to each other, are really such as > 
happen in the frenzies of love. 

I wonder, that not one of the critics or 
editors, through whose hands this ode has 
passed, has tien occaaon from it to men- 
tion a circumstonce related by Plutarch, 
That author, in the famous story of Antio- 
chus, who fell in love with Stratonice, his 
mother-in-law, (and not daring to discover 
his passion,) pretended to be confined to 
his bed by sickness, tells us, that Era^s- 
tratus, the physician, found out the nature 
of his distemper by those symptoms of love 
which he had learnt from Sappho's writ- 
ings. Stratonice was in the room of the 
love-nck prince, when these symptoms 
discovered themselves to his physician; and 
it is probable, that they were not very dif- 
ferent from those which Sappho here de- 
scribes in a lover ^tting by his mistress. 
The story of Antiochus is so well known, 
that I need not add the sequel of it, which 
has no relation to my present subject. 

Kff 
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Na 230.] Friday, Mnfemhtr 23, 1711. 

Hominei ad de<M nnlla n propria! aooedont, qnain 
nlutem bominibui dando.— 7NUI. 

Men memble the gods in notUiif lo madi aa in 
doinc good to their fcUow-creaturei. 

Human nature appears a very deformed, 
or a very beautiful object, according to the 
different lights in which it is viewed. When 
we see men of inflamed passions, or of 
wicked designs, tearing one another to 
pieces by open violence, or undermining 
each other by secret treachery; whep we 
observe base and narrow ends pursued by 
ignominious and dishonest means; when 
we behold men mixed in society as if it 
were for the destruction of it; we arc even 
ashamed of our species, and out of humour 
with our own being. But in another light, 
when we behold them mild, good, and oe- 
nevolent, full of a generous regard for the 
public prosperity, compassionating each 
other's distresses, and relieving each other's 
wants, we can hardly believe they are 
creatures of the same kind. In this view 
they appear gods to each other, in the ex- 
ercise of the noblest power, that of doing 
good; and the greatest compliment we have 
ever been able to make to our own being, 
has been by calling this disx)osition of mind 
humanity. We cannot but observe a plea- 
sure arising in our own breast npon the 
seeing or hearing of a generous action, even 
when we are wholly disinterested in ft. I 
cannot give a more proper instance of this, 
than by a letter from Pliny, in which he 
recommends a friend in the most handsome 
manner, and methinks it would be a ^reat 
pleasure to know the success of this epistle, 
though each party concerned in it has been 
so many hundred years in his grave. 

* To Maximus, 

* What I should gladly do for any friend 
of yours, I think I may now with confidence 
re(^uest for a friend ofmine. Arrianus Ma- 
tunus is the most considerable man of his 
country: when I call him so, I do not speak 
with relation to his fortune, though that is 
very plentiful, but to his integrity, justice, 
gravity, and prudence; his advice is useful 
to me m business, and his judgment in mat- 
ters of learning. His fidelity, truth, and 
good understanding are very great; besides 
this, he loves me as vou do, than wtiich, I 
Oannot say any thing that signifies a warmer 
affection. He has nothing that's aspiring; 
and, though he might rise to the highest 
order of nobility, he keeps himself m an 
inferior rank: yet. I think myself bound to 
use my endeavours to serve and promote 
him; and would therefore find the means 
of adding something to his honours while 
he neither expects nor knows it, nay, 
though he sh<(Mld refuse it Something, m 
short, I would have for him, that may be 
honourable, but not troublesome; and 1 en- 
treat that yoa will procure him the fint 
tlung of this kind that offers, by which you 



will not only oblige me, but film also; for 
though he doea iot covet it, I know he will 
be as grateful in acknowledging your &vour 
as ifhe had asked it' 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^The reflections in 
some of your papers on the servile manner 
of education now in use, have given birth 
to an ambition, which, unless you discoun- 
tenance it, will, I doubt, engage me in a 
very difficult, though not ungrateful adven- 
ture. I am about to undertake, for the sake 
of the British youth, to instinct them in 
such a manner, that the most dangerous 
page in Virgil or Homer may be read by 
them with much pleasure, and with per- 
fect safety to their persons. 

* Could I prevail so far as to be honoured 
with the protection of some few of them, 
(for I am not hero enough to rescue many,) 
my design is to retire with them to an agree- 
able solitude, though within the neighbour- 
hood of a city, for the convenience of their 
being instructed in muac, dancing, drawing, 
designing, or an^ other such accomplish- 
ments, which it IS conceived may make as 
proper diversions for them, and almost as 
pleasant, as the little sordid games which 
dirty school-boys are so much delighted 
with. It may easily be imagined, how such 
a pretty society, conversing with none be- 
neath themselves, and sometimes admit- 
ted, as perhaps not unentertaining parties, 
amongst better company, commended and 
caressed for their little performances, and 
turned by such conversations to a certain 
^llantry of soul, might be brought early 
acquainted with some of the most polite 
English writers. This having given them 
some tolerable taste of books, they would 
make themselves masters of the Latin 
tongue by methods far'easier than those in 
Lilly, with as little difficulty or reluctance 
as young ladies learn to speak French, or 
to sing Italian operas. When they had ad- 
vanced thus far, it would be time to form 
their taste something more exactly. One 
that had any true relish of fine writing, 
might with great pleasure both to himself 
and them, run over together with them the 
best Roman historians, poelt, and orators, 
and point out their more remarkable beau- 
ties, give them a short scheme of chrono- 
logy, a little view of geography, medals, 
astronomy, or what else might best feed 
the busy inquisitive humour so natural to 
that age. Sach of them as had the least 
spark of genius, when it was once awakened 
by the shining thoughts and great scnti- 
metits of those admhtid writers, could not, 
I believe, be easily withheld from attempt- 
ing that more difficult sister language, 
whose exalted beauties they would have 
heard so often celebrated aft the pride and 
wonder of the whole leame^world. In the 
mean while, it would bi& requisite to exer- 
cise their style in writing any littie pieces 
that ask more of fancy than of Judgment: 
and that frequently in their native lan- 
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enage, whldi every one, methinks, should 
be most concerned to cultivate, especially 
letters, in which a gentleman must have so 
frequent occasions to distinguish himself; 
A set of genteel good-natured youths fallen 
into such a manner of life, would form al- 
most a little academy, and doubtless prove 
no such contemptible companions, as might 
not often tempt a wiser man to mingle him- 
self in their diversions, and draw them into 
such serious sports as might prove nothing 
less instructing than the gravest lessons. I 
doubt not but it might be made some of 
their favourite plays, to contend which of 
them should recite a beautiful part of a 
poem or oration most gracefully, or some- 
times to join in acting a scene of Terence, 
Sophocles, or our own Shakspeare. The 
cause of Milo might again be pleaded 
before more favourable judges, Cxsar a 
second time be taught to tremble, and an- 
nother race of Athenians be afresh enraged 
at the ambition of another Philip. Amidst 
these noble amusements, we could hope to 
see the early dawnings of their imagination 
daily brighten into sense, their innocence 
im prove into virtue, and their unexperi- 
enced go6d-natare directed to a generous 
love of their country. lam, &c.* T. 



No. 231.] Saturday, Mvember 24, 1711. 

O pador I O pietaa I Mart, viii. 78. 

Omodettyl O piety 1 

Looking over the letters which I have 
lately received from my correspondents, I 
met with the following one, which is writ- 
ten with such a spirit of politeness, that I 
could not but be very much pleased with it 
myself, and, question not but it will be as 
acceptable to the reader. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^You, who are no 
stranger to public assemblies^ cannot but 
have observed the awe they often strike on 
such as are obliged to exert any talent be- 
fore them. This is a sort of elegant dis- 
tress to which ingenuous minds are the most 
liable, and may therefore deserve some re- 
marks in youi*paper. Many a brave fellow, 
who has put his enemy to flight in the fieldj 
has been in the utmost disonier upon mak- 
ing a speech before a body of his friends at 
home. One would think there was some 
kind of fascination in the eyes of a large 
circle of people, when darting all together 
upon one person. I have seen a new actor 
in a tragedy so bound up by it as to be 
scarce able to speak or move, and have 
expected he would have died above three 
acts before the dagger or cup of poison 
were brought in. It would not be amiss, if 
such a one were at first to be introduced as 
a ^host, or a statue, until he recovered his 
spirits, and grew fit for some living part 

'As this sudden desertion of one's self 
shows a diffidence which is not displeasii^, 
it implies at the same time the greatest 



respect t6 an audience that can be. It is a 
sort of mute eloquence, which pleads for 
their favour much better than words coold 
do; and wc find their generoaty naturallv 
moved to support those who are in so much 
perplexity to entertain them. I was ex- 
tremely pleased with a late instance of this 
land at tne opera of Almahide, in the en* 
couragement given to a young singer,* 
whose more than ordinary xoncem on her 
first appearance recommended her no less 
than tier agreeable voice, and just per- 
formance. Mere bashfulness without merit 
is awkward; and merit without modesty in- 
solent ^"* ""Hlfitf *"*^**'*' hP» a doMble claim ^^Tj^^ 
to acceptance, and generally meets with as '*****^ 
many patrons- as beholders. I am, &c 

It is i^pos^ble that a person should exert 
himself to advantage in an assembly, whe- 
ther it be his part either to sing or speak, 
who lies under too great oppressions of 
modesty. I remember, upon talking with a 
friend of mine concerning the force of pro- 
nunciation, our discourse led us into the enu- 
meration of the several organs of speech 
which an orator ought to have in perfec-^ 
tion, as the tongue, the teeth, the bps, the 
nose, the palate, and the windpipe. • Upon , 
which,* sajs my friend, * you have omitted 
the most material organ of them all, and 
that is the forehead.* 

But notwithstanding an excess of modesty 
obstructs the tongue, and renders it unfit 
for its offices, a due proportion of it is 
thought so requisite to an orator, that rhe- 
toricians have recommended it to their dis- 
ciples as a particular in their art. Cicero 
tells us that he never liked an orator who 
did not appear in some little confusioii at 
the beginning of his speech, and confesses 
that he himself never entered upon an ora- 
tion without trembling and concern. It is 
indeed a kind of deference which is due to 
a great assembly, and seldom fails to raise 
a benevolence in the audience towards the 
person who speaks. My correspondent has 
taken notice that the bravest men often ap- 
pear timorous on these occasions, as indeed 
we may observe, that there is generally no 
creature more impudent than a coward; 

Lingua melJor, eed fligida bello 

Deztera Fir^. JB$l zi. 338. 

—-Bold at the eoundl*board : 

Bat cautioufl in the fieM, be abima'd tlw aword. 

Dryien. 

A bold tongue and a feeble arm are thf 
qualifications of Drances in Virgil; as H^ . 
mer, to express a man both timorous and 
saucy, makes use of a kind of point, which 
is very rarely to be met with in his writings; 
namely, that he had the eyes of a dog, but 
the heart of a deer, f 

A just and reasonable modesty does nrt 
only recommend elocjuence, but sets off 
every great talent which a man can be pos- 
sessed o£ It heightens all the virtues which 



• Mrs. BarMer. See a carioaa aooovnt of tliia lady te 
ttr lobn Bawktiura ffiiCdtr of Mute. vol. ▼. » Ul. 
tIUad,l.SW. 
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It accompaiiies; Hke the ahades iirpamtings, 
it nuses and rounds eveiy figure, and makes 
the colours more beautiful, though not so 
glarine as they wvmld be without it 

^ Moaesty is not only an ornament, but also 
a euard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and 
delicate feeling in the soul; which makes 
her shrink and withdraw herself from every 
thing that has danger in it It is such an 
exquisite sensibility, as warns her to shun 
the first appearance of every thing which 
b hurtful. 

I cannot at present recollect dther the 
^lace or time ot what I am going to men- 
tion; but i have read ^bme where in the 
history of ancient Greece, that the women 
of the country were seized with an un- 
accountable melancholy, which disposed 

\ several of them to make away with them- 

* selves. The senate, after having tried 
;many expedients to prevent this seff-mur^ 
;der, which was so trequent among them, 

published an edict, that if any woman 

whatever should la^ violent hands upon 

\ herself, her corpse should be exposed 

• naked in the street, and dragged about the 
;city in the most public manner. This edict 
.immediately put a stop to the practice 

which was before so common. We may 
' see in this instance the strength of female 
' modesty, which was able to overcome the 
' violence even of madness and despair* The 
fear of shame in the fair sex, was in those 
days more prevalent than that of death. 

If modesty has so great an influence over 
our actions, and is in many cases so impreg- 
nable a fence to virtue; what can more un- 
dermine morality than that politeness which 
reigns among the unthinking part of man- 
kind, and treats as unfashionable the most 
ingenuous part of our behaviour; which re- 
commends impudence as good-breeding, 
and keeps a man always in countenance, 
not because he is innocent, but because he 
is shameless? 

Seneca thought modesty so great a check 
to vice, that he prescribes to us the prac- 
tice of it in secret, and advises us to raise it 
in ourselves upon imaginary occasions, when 
such as are real do not offer themselves; for 
this is the meaning of his precept. That 
when we are by ourselves, and in our great- 
est solitudes, we should fancy that Cato 
stands before us and sees everv thing we 
da In short, if you banish Modesty out of 
^e world, she carries away with her half 
tne virtue that is in it 

After these reflections on modesty, as it 
is a virtue, I must observe, that there is a 
vicious modesty which justly deserves to be 
ridiculed, and which those persons very 
often discover who value themselves most 
upon a well-bred confidence. This happens 
when a man is ashamed to act up to his 
reason, and would not upon anjr considera- 
tion be surprised at the practice of those 
duties, for the performance of which he 
was aent into the world. Many an impu- 
dent libertine would blush to be caught in 
43 



a serious diacourse, and would scarce be 
able to show his head, after having dis- 
closed a religious thought Decency of be- 
haviour, all outward show of virtue, and < 
abhorrence of vice, are carefully avoided 
by this set of shamed-faced people, as what 
would disparage their gayety of temper, and 
infallibly ming them to dishonour. This is 
such a poorness of spirit, such a despicable 
cowardice, such a a^;enerate abject state 
of mind, as one would think human nature 
incapable of, did we not meet with frequent 
instances of it in ordinary conversation. 

There is another kind of vicious modesty 
which makes a man ashamed of his person, 
his birth, his pr^ession, his poverty, or the ' 
like misfortunes, which it was not his choice 
to prevent, and is not in his power to rectify. 
If a man appears ridiculous by any of the 
afore-mentaoned circumstances, he becomes 
much more so by being out of countenance 
for them. They should rather give him 
occasion to exert a noble spirit, and to pal- 
liate those imperfections which are not in 
his power, by those perfections which are; 
or to use a very witty allusion of an eminent 
author, he should imitate C«sar, who, be- 
cause his head was bald, covered that de- 
fect witib laurels. C. 



Na 232.] Monday, Mrvember 26, iril. 
Nibil lanliudo g loriui adeptot est 

ai0iue.Btir.cirt. 

By bestawinc notbing he acqaired glory. 

My wise and good friend, Sir Andrew 
Freeport, divides himself almost ejqually 
between the town and the country. His time 
in town is given up to the public, and the 
management of his private fortune ; and after 
every three or four days spent in this man- 
ner, he retires for as many to his seat within 
a few miles of the town, to the enjoyment 
of himself, his family, and his friend. Thus 
business and pleasure, or rather, in Sir An- 
drew, labour and rest, recommend each 
other. They take their turns with so quick 
a vicisntude, that neither becomes a habit, 
or takes possession of the whole man; nor 
is it possible he should be surfeited with 
either. I often see him at our club in good 
humour, and yet sometimes too with an air 
of care in his looks: but in his country re- 
treat he is always unbent, and such a com- 
panion as I could desire; and therefore I 
seldom fail to make one with him when he 
is pleased to invite me. 

The other day, as soon as we were got 
into his chariot, two or thr^j^irbfggars op 
each side hung upon the door^- and soli- 
cited our charity with the usual riietoric oC 
a uck wife or husband at home, three or 
four helpless little children all starving with 
cold and hunger. We were forced to part 
with some money to get rid of their impor- 
tunity ; and then we proceeded on our JQui>> 
ney with the blesanga and aeclama t ioni of 
these people^ 
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« Well, then/ flftjrs Sir Andrew, « wc go 
off with the prayers and good wishes of the 
benars, and perhaps too our healths will 
be drunk at the next ale-house: so all we 
shall be able to value ourselves upon, is, 
that we have promoted the trade of the vic- 
tualler and the excises of the government 
But how few ounces of wool do we see upon 
the baclcs of these poor creatures? And 
when thev shall next fall in our way, they 
will hardly be better dressed; they must 
always live in rags to look like objects of 
compassion. If their flEunilies too are such 
as they are represented, it is certain they 
cannot be better clothed, and must be a 
great deal worse fed. One would thmk 
potatoes should be all their bread, and their 
drink the pure element; and then what 
goodly customers are the &rmets like to 
have for their wool, com, and cattle? Such 
customers, and such a consumption, cannot 
choose but advance the landed interest, and 
hold up the rents of the gentlemen. 

' But of all men living, we merchants, 
who live by buying and selling, ought never 
to encourage beggars. The goods which 
we export are indeed the product of the 
lands, out much the greater part of their 
value is the labour c^ the people: but how 
much of these people's labour shall we ex- 
port whilst we nire them to sit still? The 
very alms they receive from us are the 
wages of idleness. I have often thought 
-that no man should be permitted to take 
relief from the parish, or to ask it in the 
street, until he has first purchased as much 
as possible of his own livelihood by the la- 
bour of his own hands; and then the public 
ought only to be taxed to make pood the 
deficiency. If , this rule was strictly ob- 
served we should see every where such a 
multitude of new labourers, as would in all 
probability, reduce the prices of all our 
manufactures. It is the very life of mer^ 
chandise to buy cheap and sell dear. The 
merchant ought to make his outset as 
cheap as pos^ble, that he may find the 
greater profit ui)on his returns; and nothing 
will enable him to do this like the reduction 
of the price of labour upon all our manu- 
factures. This too would be the ready way 
to increase the number of our foreign mar- 
kets. The abatement of the price of the 
manufacture would pay for the carriage of 
it to more distant countries; and this con-> 
sequence would be equall^^ beneficial both 
to the landed and traaing interests. As so 
great an addition of labouring hands would 
produce this happy consequence both to the 
merchant and the gentleman, our liberality 
to common begj^rs, and every other ob- 
stniction to the increase of labourers, must 
be equally pernicious to both.* 

Sir Andrew then went on to affirm, that 
the reduction of the prices of our manufac- 
tures bv the addition of so many new hands, 
would be no inconvenience to any man; but 
observing I was something startled at the 
assertion, he made a short pause, and then 



resumed the <UacGurse. < It may seem,' say» 
he, * a paradox, that the price of labour 
should be reduced without an abatement of 
wages, or that wi^es can be abated without 
any inconvexHence to the labourer, and yet 
nothing b more certain than that both these 
things may happen. The wi^es of the la- 
bourers make the greatest part of the price 
of every thine that is useful; and if in pro- 
portion with £he wages the price of all other 
things should be abated, every labourer 
with less wages would still be able to pur- 
chase as many necessaries of life; where 
.then would be the inconvenience? But the 

Srice of labour may be reduced by the ad- 
ition of more hancu to a manufacture, and 
yet the wages ci persons remain as hi^ as 
ever. The admirable Sr William Fetty 
has given examples oi this in some of his 
writings: one of them, as I remember, is 
that of a watch, which I shall endeavour to 
explain so as shall suit my present pur- 
pose. It is certain that a nngle watch 
could not be made so cheap in proportion 
by only one man, as a hundred watches by 
a hundred; for as there is a vast Variety in 
the work, no one person could equally suit 
himself to all the parts of it: the manu&c- 
ture would be tedious, and at last but clum- 
sily performed. But if a hundred watches 
were to be made by a hundred men, the 
cases may be assigned to one, the dials to 
another, the wheels to another,- the springs 
to another, and every other part to a proper 
artist As there would be no need of per^ 
j)lexing any one person with too much va- 
riety, every one would be able to perform 
his single part with greater skill and expe- 
dition; ana the hundred watches would be 
finished in one-fourth part of the time of 
the first one, and every one of them at one- 
fourth part of the cost, though the wa^ 
of every man were equal. The reduction 
of the price of the manufacture would in- 
crease the demand of it, all the same hands 
would be still employed, and as well x>aid. 
The same rule will hold m the clothing, the 
shipping, and all other trades whatsoever. 
And thus an addition of hands to our manu- 
factures will only reduce the price of them; 
the labourer will still have as much wages, 
and will consequentiy be enabled to purchase 
more conveniences of life, so that every in- 
terest in the nation would receive a benefit 
from the increase of our working people. 

* Besides I see no occasion for this cha- 
rity to common beggars, since every beggar 
is an inhabitant of a parish, and every pa- 
rish is taxed to the maintenance of their 
own poor. For my own part I cannot be 
mightily pleased with the laws which have 
done this, which have provided better to 
feed than employ the poor. We have a 
tradition from our forefathers, that afler 
the first of those laws was made, they were 
insulted with that famous song: 

Hang torTOw tnd east away care, 
Tbe pariah is bound to find us, dec 

* And if we will be so good-natured as to 
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niaintain them wi)}iGat woric, they can do 
DO less in return than nng us ** The meny 



at then? Am I anunst all acts of 
charity? God forbid! I know of no virtue 
\jx the g08|)el that is in more pathetic ex- 
presaons recommended to our practice. *' I 
was hungry and ye gave me no meat, 
thirsty and ye gave me no drink, naked and 
ye clothed me not, a stranger and ye took 
me not in, sick and in prison and ye vi»ted 
me not" Our blessed Saviour treats the 
exercise or neglect of charity towards a 
poor man, as the performance or breach of 
this duty towards himself. I shall endea- 
vour to obey the will of my lord and master: 
and therefore if an industrious man shall 
submit to the hardest labour and coarsest 
fare, rather than endure the shame of 
taking rdief from the parish, or asking it 
in the street, that is the hungry, the thirsty, 
the naked; and I ought to oelieve, if any 
man is come hither for shelter against per^ 
secutipn or oppression, this is the stranger, 
and I oqghtto take him in. If any country- 
man of our own is fallen into the hands of 
infidels, and lives in a state of miserable 
captivity, this is the man in prison, and I 
should contribute to his ransom. I ought 
to give to an hospital of invalids, to recover 
as many useful subjects as I cani but I shall 
bestow none of mv bounties upon an alms- 
house of idle people; and for tne same rea- 
son I should not think it a reproach to me 
if I had withheld my charity from those 
common beggars. But we prescribe better 
rules than we are able to practise; we are 
ashamed not to give into the mistaken man- 
ners of our country: but at the same time, 
I cannot but think it a reproach worse than 
that of common swearing, that the idle and 
the abandoned are suffered in the name of 
heaven and all that is sacred to extort from 
christian and tender minds a supply to a 
profligate way of life> that is always to be 
supported, but never relieved.' Z. 
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Aa if by tbese, mv auflferinn I ooald eaae ; 

Or bjr my palni tbe god of love appease.— jDryim. 

I SHALL in this paper discharge myself 
of the promise I have made to the public, 
by obliging them with a translation of the 
littie Greek manuscript, which is said to 
have been a piece ot those records that 
were preserved in the temple of Apollo^ 
upon uie promontory of Leucate. It is a 
short history of the JLover's Leap, and is 
inscribed, *An account of persons, male 
and femaJe, who offered up their vows in 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo in the 
forty-sixth Olympiad, and leaped from the 
promontory oi Leucate into the Ionian Sea, 
m order to cure themselves^ of the passion 
cflove.* 



This account is. very hy in many parts* 
as only mentioning the name of the lover 
who leaped, the person he leaped for, and 
relating m short, that he was either cured, 
or kUld, or maimed by the fall. It indeed 
nvcs the names of so many who died by it, 
that it would have looked hke a bill of moir- 
tality, had I translated it at fiill length; I 
have therefore made an abridgment of it, 
and only extracted such particular pas- 
sages as have something extraordinary, 
eitner in the case or in the cure, or in the 
fate of the person who is mentioned in it. 
After this short preface take the account 
aa follows: 

Battus» the son of Menalcas the Sicilian, 
leaped for Bombyca the musician: got rid 
of nis passion with the loss of his right leg 
and arm, which were broken in the lalL 

Melissa, in love with Daphnis, very 
much bruised^ but escaped with life. 

Cynisca, the wife of Machines, being in 
love with Lycus; and ^schines her hus- 
band being in love with Eurilla; (which had 
made this married couple very uneasy to 
one another for several years) both the 
husband and the wife took the leap bv con- 
sent; they both of them escaped, and have 
Uved very happily together ever since. 

Larissa» a virnn of Thessal^r, deserted 
by Plexippus, mer a courtslup of three 
years; she stood upon the brow of the pro- 
montory for some time, and after having 
thrown down a ring, a bracelet, and a lit^ 
picture, with other presents which she had 
received from Plexippus, she threw her- 
self into the sea, and was taken up alive. 

N. B. Larissa before she leaped made 
an ofiering of a silver Cupid in the temple 
of Apolla 

Simxtha, in love with Daphnis the Myn- 
dian; perished in the fall. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love 
with Rhodope the courtesan, tiavin^ spent 
his whole estate upon her, was advised by 
his sister to leap in the beg^ning <^ his 
amour, but would not hearken to her until 
he was reduced to his last talent; being for- 
raJcen by Rhodope, at len^h resolved to 
take the leap. Perished in it 

Arideus, a beautiful youth of Emrus, in 
love with Praxinoe, the wife of Thespis; 
escaped without damage, saving only that 
two of his fore-teeth were struck out and 
his nose a littie flatted. 

Cleora, a widow of Ephesus, being in- 
consolable for the death of her husband, 
was resolved to take this leap in order to 
get rid c^ her passion for his memory; but 
being arrived at the promontory, she there 
met with Dimachus the Milesian, and after 
a short conversation with him, laid a»de 
the thoughts of her leap, and married hun 
in the temple of Apolla 

N. B. Iier widow's weeds are still seen 
hanging up in the western comer of the 
temple. 

Olphis, the fisherman, having; recdved a 
box <m the ear from Thestylis the^ day be- 
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Ibre, and being detennined to Imve no mofm 
to do with her, leaped, and escaped with 
life. 

Atalanta, an old maid, whose cniehy had 
•everal yean before driven two or three 
despairing lovers to this leap; being now in 
the fifty-fifth year of her age, and in love 
with an officer of Sparta, broke her neck in 
the fall. 

Hipparchus, being pasrionately fond of 
his own wife, who was enamoured of Ba- 
thyllus, leaped, and died of his fall; npon 
wnich his wife married her gallant 

Tett^x, the dandng-master, in love with 
Olympia, an Athenian matron, threw him- 
self from the rock with great agility, but 
was crippled in the falL 

Diagoras, the usurer, in love with his 
cook-maid; he peeped several times ovei> 
the precipice: but his heart misgiving him, 
he went back and married her that evening. 

Cinsdus, after having entered his own 
name in the Pythian records, being asked 
the name of the person whom he leaped 
for, and being ashamed to discover it, he was 
set aside, and not suffered to leap. 

Eunicia, a maid of Paphos, aged nine- 
teen, in love with Eurybates. Hurt in the 
fall but recovered. 

N. B. This was the second time of her 
leaping. 

Hesperus, a young man of Tarentnm, in 
love with his masters daughter. Drowned, 
the boats not coming in soon enough to his 
relief. 

Sappho the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, 
arrived at the temple of Apollo habited like 
a bride in nu-ments as white as snow. She 
wore a ^rland of m3rrtle on her head, and 
carried m her hand the little musical in- 
strument of her own invention. After hav- 
ing sune an hymn to Apollo, she huns^ up 
her ganand on one side of his altar, and her 
harp on the other. She then tucked up her 
vestments like a Spartan virgin, and amidst 
thousands of spectators, who were anxious 
for her safety, and offered up vows for her 
deliverance, marched directly forwards to 
the utmost summit of the. promontory, 
where after having repeated a stanza ot 
her own verses, which we could not hear, 
she threw herself off the rock with such an 
intrepidity as was never before observed in 
any who had attempted that daneerous 
leap. Many who were present relatea, that 
they saw her fall into the sea, from whence 
she never rose again; though there were 
others who affirmed that she never came to 
the bottom of her leap, but that she was 
changed into a swan as she fell, and that 
they saw her hovering in the wr under that 
Bhax>e. But whether or no the whiteness 
and fluttering of her garments might not 
deceive those who looked upon her, or 
whether she might not really oe metamor- 
phosed into that muacal and melancholy 
bird, is still a doubt among the Lesbians. 

Alceus, the funous lync poet, who had 
lor some time been passionatdy in love with 



[Na234. 

Sappho, arrived at the pramontory of Leu* 
cate that very evening, m order to take the 
leap upon her account: but hearing that 
Sappho had been there before him, and 
that her body could be no where found, he 
very generously lamented her foil, and is 
said to hove wnttoi his hundred and twen- 
ty-fifth ode upon tnat occasion. 

Lea/ted in thia Olymfthd. 

Males 124 

Females 126 

25a 
Cured, 

Males 51 

Females •••*•. 69 

C. 120 
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OiMdL 

You very often hear people, after a story 
has been told with some entertaining cir- 
cumstances, tell it over again with par- 
ticulars that destroy the jes^ but give light 
into the truth of the narration. This sort 
of veracity, thoueh it is impertinent, has 
something amiable in it, because it pro- 
ceeds from the love of truth even in ftivo- 
lous occasions. If such honest amendments 
do not promise an agreeable companion, 
they do a sincere ftiend; for which reason 
one should allow them so much of our time^ 
if we foil into their company, as to set u» 
right in matters that can do us no manner 
of harm, whether the facts be one way or 
the other. Lies which are told out of arro- 
gance and ostentation, a man should de- 
tect in his own defence, becanse he should 
not be triumphed over. Lies which are 
told out of malice he should expose, both 
for his own sake and that of the rest of 
mankind, because every man should rise 
against a common enemy: but the offickms 
liar, many have argued, is to be excused, 
because it does some man good, and no man 
hurt The man who made more than or- 
dinary speed from a fight in which the 
Athenians were beaten, and told them they 
had obtained a complete victory, and put 
the whole dty into the utmost jqy and ex- 
ultation, was checked by the magistrates 
for thM falsehood; but excused himself by 
Buying, 'O Athenians! am I your enemy 
because I gave you two happy days?' This 
fellow did to a whole x>eople what an ac- 
<iuaintance of mine does every day he livesr 
in some eminent degree, to particular per- 
sons. He is ever lying people into good 
humour, and as Plato said it was allowable 
in physicians to lie to their patients to keep 
up their spirits, I am half doubtful whether 
my friend^s behaviour is not as excusable. 
His manner is to express himself surprised 
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at the cheerful countenance of a man whom 
he observes diffident of himself; and gene- 
rally by that means make his lie a truth. 
He wiU, as if he did not know any thing cf 
the circumstance, ask one whom ne knows 
at variance with another, what is the mean- 
ing that Mr. Such-a-one, naming his ad- 
versary, > does not applaud him with that 
heartiness which formerly he has heard 
him? 'He said, indeed,* continues he, * I 
would rather have that man for my £riend 
than anyman in England; but foe an ene- 
my!— 'This melts the person he talks 
to, who expected nothing but downwright 
raillerjr from that side. According as he 
sees ms practice succeed, he goes to the 
opponte party, and telb him, he cannot 
imagine how it happens that some people 
know one another so little; *You spoke 
with so much coldness of a gentleman who 
said more good of you, than, let me tell 
you, any man livinfj deserves.* The suc- 
cess of one of these mcidents was, that the 
next time one of the adversaries spied the 
other, he hems after him in the public 
street, and they must crack a bottle at the 
next tavern, that used to turn out of the 
other's wa^ to avoid one another's eye- 
shot He will teli one beauty she was com- 
mended by another, nay, he will say she 
gave the woman he speaiks to, the prefer- 
rence in a particular for which she herself 
is admired. The pleasantest confusion ima- 
ginable is made through the whole towti by 
my friend's indirect offices. You shall have 
a visit returned after half a year's absence, 
and mutual railing at eacn other every 
day of that time. --They meet with a thou- 
sand lamentations for so long a separation, 
each party naming herself for the greatest 
delinquent, if the other can possibly be so 
good as to forgive her, whicn she nas no 
reason in the world, but from the know- 
ledge of her goodness, to hope for. Verv 
often a whole train d nulers of each 8i<ie 
tire thdr horses in settinj; matters right 
which they have said dunne the war be- 
tween the parties; and a wnole circle oi 
acquaintances are put into a thousand 
jdeasing passions and sentiments, instead of 
the pangs of anger, envy, detraction, and 
malice. 

The worst evil I ever observed this man's 
falsehood occaaon, has been, that he turned 
detraction into flattery. He is well skilled 
in the manners of the world, and by over- 
looking what men really are, he grounds 
his artifices ixpoa what they have a mind 
to be. Upon this foundation, if two distant 
friends are brought together and the cemoit 
seems ^to be weak, he never rests until 
he finds new appearances to take off all 
remains of iU-wnl, and that by new mis- 
tmderstandings they are thoroughly recon- 
ciled. 

• To the Sfiectator. 
•Devonshire, Nov, 14, 1711. 
'Sir,-— There arrived in thia neighbour- 



hood two days agoone of your gay gentiemea 
of the town, who being attended at his entry 
with a servant of his own, besides a coun- 
tryman he had taken up for a guide, ex- 
cited the curiofflty of the village to learn 
whence and what he might be. The coun- 
tryman (to whom they applied as most 
easy of access) knew little more than that 
^e gentieman came from London to travel 
and see fashions, and was, as he heard say, 
a firee-thinker. What religion that might 
be, he could not tell: and for his own part, 
if they had not told him the man was a 
free-thinker, he should have |;ues8ed, by 
his wav of talking, he was htde better 
than a neathen; excepting only that he had 
been a good gentieman to him, and made 
him dnmk twice in one day, over and above 
what they had bargained for. 

* I do not look upon the simplicity of this» 
and several odd inquiries wHh which I shall 
not trouble you, to be wondered at, much 
less can I think that our youths of fine 
wit, and enlarged understancungs, have any 
reason to laugh. There is no necessi^ 
that every 'squire in Great Britain should 
know what the word free-thinker stands for; 
but it were much to be wished, that they 
who value themselves ui>on that conceited 
titie, were a Uttie better instructed in what 
it ought to stand for; and that they would 
not persuade themselves a man is really 
and truly a free-thinker, in any tolerable 
sense, merely by virtue of his being an 
athast, or an in&del of any other distinc- 
tion. It may be doubted with good reason, 
whether there ever was in nature a more ab- 
ject, slavif^ and bigoted generation than 
the tribe ot beaux-esprits, at present so 
prevailing in this islana. Their pretension 
to be free-thinkers, is no other than rakes 
have to be free-livers, and savages to be 
free-men; that is, they can think whatever 
they have a mind to, and give themselves 
up to whatever conceit the extravagancy 
ot their inclination, or their £Euicy, shall 
suggest; they can think as wildly as they 
talk and act, and wiU not endure that their 
wit should be controlled by such formal 
thin^ as decency and common sense. De- 
duction, coherence, consistency, and all the 
rules of reason they accordingly disdain, as 
too precise and mechanical for men of a 
liberal education. 

* This as far as I could ever learn from 
their writings, or my own observation, is a 
true account of the British free-thinker. 
Our visitant here, who gave occasion to 
this paper, has brought with him a new 
system of common sense, the particulars 
of which I am not yet acquainted with, but 
will lose no opportunity of informing my- 
self whether it contains any thing worth 
Mr. Spectator's notice. In the mean time, 
sir, I cannot but think it would be for the 
good of mankind, if you would take this 
subject into your consideration, and con- 
vince the hopiefiil youth of our nation, that 
UcentiaitncM is not freedom; or, if suck a 
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paradox will not be understood, that a ] 
nidice towards atheism is not imparti 
1 am, sir, your most humble servant. 
T. *PHILONOUS.' 
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— Popolmrw 
Tineentem ■trepitu a 
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Awes the tnmaltooiu BoisM of the |nt. 



There is nothing which lies more with- 
in the province of a Spectator than public 
shows and diveraons; and as among these 
there are none which can pretend to vie 
with those elegant entertainments that are 
exhibited in our theatres, I think it parti- 
cularly incumbent on pne to take notice of 
every thing that is remarkable in such nu- 
merous and refined assemblies. 

It is observed, that of late years diere has 
been a certain person in the upper gnllery 
of the playhouse, who when he is pleased 
with any thing that is acted upon the stage, 
expresses his approbation by a loud knock 
upon the benches or the wainscot, which 
may be heard over the whole theatre. The 
person is commonly known by the name of 
the * Trunk-maker in theuppfer gallery.' 
Whether it be that the blow he gives on 
these occasions resembles that which is 
often heard in the shops of such artisans, 
or that he was supposed to have been a real 
trunk-maJcer, who, after the finishing of 
his day's work, used to unbend his mind at 
these public cUversions with his hammer in 
his hand, I cannot certainly telL There 
are some, I know, who have been foolish 
enough to Imi^ne it is a spirit which 
haunts the upper galleiy, ana from time 
to time makes those strange noises; and the 
rather, because he is observed to be louder 
than ordinary ever^ time the ghost of 
Hamlet appws. Others have reported, 
that, it is a dumb man, who has chosen 
this way of uttering himself when h^ is 
transported with any thing he sees or 
hears. Others will have it to be the play- 
house thunderer, that exerts himself after 
tlus manner in the upper gallery when he 
has nothing to do upon the roof. 

But havmg made it my business to get 
the best information I could in a matter of 
this moment, I find that the trunk-maker, 
as he is commonly called, is a large black 
man, whom nobody knows. He generally 
leans forward on a huge oaken plant with 
great attention to every thing that passes 
upon the stage. He never is seen to smile, 
, but upon hearing any thing that pleases 
him, he takes up his staff with both hands, 
and lays it upon the next piece of timber 
that stands in his way with exceeding ve- 
hemence; after which he composes himself 
in his former posture, till such time as 
something new sets him aeain at work. 

It has been observed* hit blow is ao well 



timed that the most judidous critic could 
never except a^inst it As soon as any 
shining thought is expressed in the poet, or 
any uncommon grace appears in the actor, 
he smites the bench or the wainscot If 
the audience does not concur with him, he 
smites a second time: and if the audience 
is not yet awakened, looks round him with 
great wrath, aikl repeats the blow a third 
time, which never falls to produce the clap. 
He sometimes lets the audience begin the 
clap of themselves, and at the conclusioD 
of tiieir applause ratifies it with a single 
thwack. 

He is of so great use to the play-house, 
that it is said, a former director of it, upon 
his not being able to pay his attendance .W 
reason of sickness, kept one in pay to m- 
ciate for him until such time as he recover- 
ed; but the person so employed, th^u^ he 
laid about him with incredible violence, 
did it in such wrong places, that the audi- 
ence soon found out that it was not their 
old friend the trunk-maker. 

Tt has been remarked, that he has not 
yet exerted himself with vigour this sea- 
son. He sometimes plies at the opera; and 
upon Nicolini's first appearance was said to 
have demolished three benches in the fuiy 
of his applause. He has broken half a 
dozen oaken plants upon Dogget,* and sel- 
dom goes away from a tragedy of Shak- 
speare, without leaving the wainscot ex- 
tremely shattered. 

The players do not only connive at his 
obstreperous approbation, but very cheer- 
fully repair at thdr ovm cost whatever 
damages he makes. Thev once had a 
thought of erecting a kind of wooden anvil 
for his use, that should be made of a veiy 
sounding plank, in order to render his 
strokes more deep and mellow; but as this 
might not^have been distinguished from the 
music of a ketde-drum, the project was laid 

In the meanwhile, I cannot but take no- 
tice of the great use it is to an audience, 
that a person should thus preside over their 
heads fike the director of a concert, in or* 
der to awaken thdr attention, and beat time 
to thdr applauses; or, to raise my simile, I 
have sometimes fanded the trunk-maker 
in the upper gallery to be like Virgil's 
ruler of the winds, seated upon the top of a 
mountain, who when he struck his sceptre 
ui)on the side of it, roused a hurricane, and 
set the whole cavern in an uproar, t 

It is certain the trunk-maker has saved 
many a good play, and brought many a 
graceful actor mto reputation, who would 
not otherwise have been taken notice of. It 
is very visible, as the audience is not a little 



• Thomu Docget, a celebrated eomic acU»r» many 
lara Joint manager of Drury-lane Tbeatie. He dlea 



yeL.-^ „ - - . 

in 1731, leaving a legacy to provide a coat and bad^ 
to be rowed fbr, from London Bridge to Chelsea, by aiz 
watermen yearly, on the first of Aogust, the day of tha 
accessioB of George I. Then if a paitiailar toeouil 
of him in Cibber*a Apology. 
tAMidtteS. 
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abashed, if thef find themselves betrayed 
into a clap, when their fnend in the upper 
gallery does not come into it; so the actors 
do not value themselves upon the clap, but 
regard it as a mere bnUum fulmenf or 
empty noise, when it has not the sound of 
the oaken plant in it I know it has been 
given out by those who are enemies to the 
trunk-maker, that he has sometimes been 
bribed to be in the interest of a bad poet, or 
a vicious plaver; but this is a surmise which 
has no foundation: his strokes are alwavs 
just, and his admonitions seasonable; he 
does not deal about his blows at random, 
but always hits the right nail up<m the head. 
The inexpressible force wherewith he lays 
them on sufficiently shows the evidence and 
strength of his conviction. His zeal for a 
good author is indeed outrageous, and breaks 
down every fence and partition, every board 
and plank, that stands within the expres- 
sion of his applause. 

As I do not care for terminating my 
thoughts in barren speculations, or m re- 
ports of pure matter of fact, without draw- 
mg something from them for the advantage 
of my countrymen, I shall take the liberty 
to make an humble proposal, that when- 
ever the trunk-^maker shall depart this life, 
or whenever he shall have lost the spring 
of his arm by sickness, old age, infirmity, 
or the like, some able-bodied critic sh(Hud 
be advanced to this post, and have a com- 
petent salary settled on him for life, to be 
furnished with bamboos for operas, crab- 
tree cudgels for comedies, and oaken plants 
for tragedy, at the public expense. And to 
the end that this place should be always 
^sposed of according to merit, I would have 
none preferred to it, who has not j;iven con- 
vincing proofs both of a sound judgment^ 
and a strong arm, and who could not, upon 
occasion, either knock down an ox, or write 
a comment upon Horace's Art of Poetry, 
In short, I would have him a due compon- 
tion of Hercules and Apollo, and so rightly 
qualified for this important office, that the 
trunk-maker may not be missed by our 
posterity, C, 

Na 236.] Friday y J^crvember 30, 1711. 

Dare joTB maritii.<<-JSfor. Jtra PoeL ▼. 396. 

With laws oonnabial tyrants to reatrain. 

* Mr. Spectator, — You have not spoken 
in so direct a manner upon the subject of 
marriage, as that important case deserves. 
It would not be improper to observe upon 
the peculiarity in the youth of Great Britain 
of railing ana laug;hing at that institution; 
and when they fall into it, from a profligate 
habit of mind, being insensible of the satis- 
faction in that way S life, and treating their 
wives with the most barbarous disrespect 

* Particular circumstances, and cast of 
temi)er, must teach a man the probability 
of mighty uneasiness in that state; (for un- 
questiooably flom6 there are whose very 



disporatiirais are strangdy averse to conjugal 
friendship) but no one, I believe, is by nis 
own natural complexion prompted to tease 
and torment another for no reason but being 
nearly allied to him. And can there be any 
thine more base, or serve to sink a man so 
mucn below his own distinguishing charac- 
teristic, (I mean reason,) than returning evil 
for good in so open a manner, as that of 
treating a helpless creature with unkind- 
ness, who has had so good an opinion of 
him as to believe what ne said relating to 
one of the greatest concerns of life, by de- 
livering her happiness in this world to his 
care and protection? Must not that man be 
abandoned even to all manner of humanity, 
who can deceive a woman with appearances 
of affection and kindness, for no«ther end 
but to torment her -frith more ease and au- 
thoritv? Is any thing more unlike a gentle- 
man than when his honour is engaged for 
the performing his promises, because no- 
thing but that can oblige him to it, to be- 
come afterwards false to his word, and be 
alone the occasion of misery to one whose 
happiness he but latdy pretended was 
dearer to him than his own ? Ought such a 
one to be trusted in his common aJBTairs ? or 
treated but as one whose honesty consisted 
only in lus incapacity of being otherwise ? 

* There is one cause of this usage no less 
absurd than common, which takes place 
among the more unthinking men; and that 
is, the de^re to appear to their friends free 
and at liberty, and without those tramme]s 
they have so much ridiculed. To avoid this 
they fly into the other extreme, and grow 
tyrants that they may seem masters. Be- 
cause an uncontrollable command of their 
own actions is a certain sign of entire domi- 
nion, they^will not so much as recede from 
the government even in one muscle of their 
faces. A kind look they believe would be 
fawning, and a civil answer yielding the 
superiority. To this we must attribute an 
austerity tney betray in every action. What 
but this can put a man out of humour in his 
wife's company, though he is so dintinguish- 
ingly pleasant every where else ? The bit- 
terness of his replies, and the severity of 
his frowns to the tenderest of wives, clearly 
demonstrate that an ill-grounded fear of 
being thought too submissive, is at the bot- 
tom of this, as I am willing to call it, affected 
moroseness; but if it be such, only put on to 
convince his acquaintance of his entire do- 
minion, let him take care of the conse- 
ouence, which will be certain and worse 
uian the present evil; his seeming indiffer- 
ence will by degrees grow into real con-* 
tempt, and if it doth not wholly alienate the 
affections of his wife for ever from him, 
make both him and her more miserable 
than if it really did so. 

* However inconsistent it may appear, to 
be thought a well-bred person nas no small 
share in this clownish oehaviour. A dis- 
course therefore relating to good-breedine 
towards a loving and a tender wife^ would 
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be of ff^t use to this mat of gentlemen. 
Conid you but once convince them, that to 
be civil at least b not beneath the character 
of a gjmfleman, nor eiren tender affection 
t6wards one who would make it reciprooEdy 
betrays any softness or effeminacy tnat the 
most masculine disposition need be ashamed 
of; could yon satisfy them of the generomty 
of voluntary civility, and the greatness of 
soul that is conspicuous in benevolence with- 
out iminediate obligations; could you re- 
commend to people^s practice the saying of 
the gentleman quoted in one of your specu- 
lations, <<That he thought it incumbent 
"upon him to make the inclinations of a wo- 
man of merit go along with her duty;" 
could you, I sayi persuade these men of the 
beauty and reasonableness of this sort of 
behaviour, I have so omuch charity, for 
some of them at least, to believe you would 
convmce them of a thing they are only 
asbtfmed to allow. Beadet, you would re- 
commend that state in its truest, and con- 
sequently its most agreeable colours: and 
the gentlemen, who have for any time been 
such professed enemies to it, when occasion 
should serve, would return you their thanks 
for as^sting their interest in prevailing over 
their prejudices. Marriage in general would 
by this means be a more easy and comfort- 
able condition; the husbana would be no 
where so well satisfied as in his own par- 
lour, nor the wife so pleasant as in the com- 
pany of her husbana. A desire of bdng 
agreeable in the lover would be increased in 
the husband, and the mistress be more ami- 
able by becoming the wife. Besides all 
which^ I am apt to believe we should find 
the race of men erow wiser as thfeir pro- 
genitors grew kinder, and the affection of 
tticiT parents would be conspicuous in the 
wisdom <yr their children; m short, men 
would in general be much better humoured 
than they are, did they not so frequently 
exercise the worst turns of their temper 
where they ought to exert the best ' 

<M&. Spkctator,^-! am a woman who 
left Uie admiration of the whole town to 
throw myself Tfor love of wealth) into the 
arms of a fooL When I married him, I 
could have had any one of several men of 
sense who languished for me; but my case 
is just I believed my superior understand- 
ing would form him into a tractable crea- 
ture. But, alas! my spouse has cunning and 
suspicion, the inseparable compauons of 
little minds; and every attempt I make to 
divert, by putting on an agreeable air, a 
sudden cheerfulness, or kina behaviour, he 
looks upon as the first act towards an insur- 
rection against his undeserved dominion 
over me. Let every one who is still to 
choose, and hopes to govern a fool, remem- 
ber *— «> TRISTISSA,* 

•St Martin's, Nov. 25. 

* Mr. Spectator,— -This is to complain 

of an evil practice which I think very well 

deserrea a redress, though you hJive not as 



yet taken any nodce of it; if yon mentian it 
m yourpaper, it may perhaps have a very 
good effect What I mean is, the disturth- 
ance some people give to others at church, 
by their repetition of the prayers after the 
minister; and that not only in the prayers, 
but also in the absolution; and the com- 
msndments fare no better, which are in a 

F articular manner the priest's office. This 
have known done in so audible a manner, 
that sometimes thdi* voices have been as 
loud as his. As little as you would think it, 
this is frequentiy done by people seemmgly 
devout This irreligious maavertency is a 
tlung extremely offensive: But I do not re- 
commend it as a thing I give you liberty to 
ridicule, but hope it may be amended by 
the bare mention. Sir, your veiy humbl« 
servant, *T. &• 

T. 
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Tliey Uiat are dim of aifht lee trath by balv«i. 

It is very reasonable to believe, that pait 
of the pleasure which happy mindt shaB 
enjoy in a future state, will arise from an 
enlarged contemplation of the Divine Wis- 
dom in the government of the world, and a 
discovermg of the secret and amazing steps 
of Providence, from the beginning to the 
end of time. Nothing seems to be an enter- 
tainment more adapted to the nature of 
man, if we consider that cuposity is one of 
the strongest and most lasting appdtites im* 
planted in us, and that admiration is one of 
our most pleaang passions; and what a per- 
petual succession of enjoyments will be af- 
forded to both these, in a scene so large and 
various as shall there be laid opoi to our 
view in the society of superior spirits, who 
perhaps will join with us in so didigfatfiil a 
prospect! 

It 18 not imposBible, on the contrary, that 
part of the punishment of such as are ex- 
cluded from bliss, may consist not only ia 
their being denied this privilege, but in 
having their appetites at the same time 
vastiy increased without any satisfaction 
afforded to them. • In these, the vain pur- 
suit of knowledge shall, perhaps, add to 
their infelicity, and bewilder the m into 
labyrinths of error, darkness, diaftraction, 
ana uncertainty of every thing but their 
ownevilstate. Milton has thus represented 
the fiallen angels reasoning together in a 
kind of respite from their torments, and 
creating to themselves a newdisauiet amidst 
their very amusements; he could not pro- 
perty have described the sport of cca^ 
demned spirits, without that cast of hwror 
and melancholy he has «o judidously r^— 
gled with them: 

Otben aput aat oa a UU retirM, 

In tboogbts mora eleymte, and iwmbM Ucb 

or ITC^Siae^ftMkaowltdit, ««, sad Mi^ 
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Fist fkto, ftwwffl, lbrekio«vM|i ihMtals, 
And Ibiuid noMA in wsadcriag naiM loit.* 

In our present condition, whidi is a mid- 
« die state, our minds are as it were check- 
ered with truth and falsehood: and as oar 
faculties are narrow, and our views imper- 
fect, it is impossible but our curiosity must 
meet with many repulses. The buaness 
# of mankind in this hfe being rather to act 
than to know, their portion m knowledge is 
dealt to them accoroingly. 

From hence it is, that the reason of the 
in^isitiye has so longj been exercised with 
dimculties, in accounting for the promiscu» 
ous distribution of good and evil to the vir- 
tuous and the wicked in this world. From 
hence come all those pathetic complaints 
of so many tragical events which happoi 
to the wise and the good; and of such Mis- 
prising prosperity, which is often the lotf 
of the guilty and the foolish; that reason is 
sometimes puzzled, and at a loss what to 
pronounce upon so mysterious a dispen- 
sation. 

Plato expresses his abhorrence of some 
fiables of the poets, which seem to reflect 
on the eods as the authors of injustice; and 
lays it down as a princii>le, that whatever is 
permitted to befal a just man, whether 
poverty, sickness, or any of those things 
which seem to be evils, shall cither in life 
or death conduce to his good. My reader 
' will observe how agreeable this maxim is 
to what we find delivered by a greater au- 
thority. Seneca has written a discourse 
purposely on this subject;^ in which he 
takes pams, after the doctrine of the Stoics, 
to show that adversity is not in itself an 
evil; and mentions a noble saying of Deme- 
trius, that • nothing would be more unhappy 
than a man who had never known afflic- 
tion.* He compares prosperity to the in- 
dulgence of a fond mother to a child, which 
often proves his ruin; but the affection of 
the Divine Being to that of a wise father, 
who would have his sons exercised with la- 
bour, disappointments, and pain, that they 
may gather strength and imprbve their fbr- 
titode. On this occanon, tne philosopher 
rises into that celebrated sentiment, « That 
there isnot on earth a spectacle more worthy 
the regard of a Creator intent on his works 
than a brave man superior to Ws sufferings;' 
to which he adds, 'that it must be a plea- 
sure to Jupiter himself to look down from 
' heaven, and see Cato amidst the ruins of 
his country preserving his integrity.* 

This thought will appear yet more rea- 
sonable, if we consider numan life as a state 
of probation, and adversity as the post of 
honour in it, assigned often to the best and 
most select ^irits. 

But what 1 would chiefly insist on here 
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X ru StiMc. De constantia Mpicntia, nf ^od in 
Mpienum aon esdit injuria. 
44 



is, that we are not ttt present in a ]m>pcr 
atuation to judge of the councils by whiph 
Providence acti^ since but little arrives at 
our knowledge, and even that littie we dia- 
cetn imperfectiy; or according to the ele- 
gant flgure in holy writ, « we see but in . 
part, and as in a glass darkly 'i Itistobe 
considered, that Providence m |tt econdlny 
regards the whole system of time and 
things together, so tnat we canffot dis- 
cover the oeautiful connection between in<- 
cidents which lie widely separate in time» 1 
and by loong so many links of the chain^ '^ 
our reasonings become broken and imper-J 
feet Thus those parts of the moral world 
which have not an absolute, may yet have 
a relative beauty, in respect of some other 
parts concealed from us, but open to his 
eye before whom « past,* 'present,* and 'to 
come,' are set together in one point of view : 
and those events, the permission of which 
seems now to accuse his goodness, may in 
the consummation of thinjgs both magnify 
his goodness, and exalt his wisdom. And^ 
this is enough tx> check our pre^mptioiu / 
since it is in vain to apply our measures of ( # 
re^arity to matters oi which we know] 
neitiier the antecedents nor theconaequentst^ 
tiie beginning nor the end. 

I shall reheve my readers from this ab* 
stracted thought, by relating here a Jewish 
tradition concerning Moses, which seems 
to be a kmd of parable, illustrating what I 
hav6 last mentaoned. That great prophet, 
it is said, was called up by a voice from 
heaven to the top of a mountain; where in 
a conferoice wiUi the Supreme Being, he 
was admitted to propose to him some ques» 
tions concerning his administration or the 
universe. In the midst Of this divine col- 
loquy he was commanded to look down on 
the plain below. At the foot of the moun* 
tain there issued cwt a clear spring of water, 
at which a soldier alighted from his horse 
to drink. He was no sooner gone than a 
littie boy came to the same place, and find* 
ing a purse of gold which the soldier had 
dropped, took it up and went away with it. 
Immediately after this came an infirm old 
man, weary with age and travelling, and 
having quenched his thirst, sat down to rest 
himself by the side of the spring. The sol- 
dier missmg his purse returns to search for 
it, and demands it of the old man, who 
affirms he had not seen it, and appeals to 
heaven in witness of his innocence. The 
soldier not believing his protestations, kills 
him. Moses fell on his face with horror 
and amazemeait, when the divine voice thus 
prevented his expostulation: ' Be not sur- 
mised, Moses, nor bA why the Judge of 
ihe whole earth has suffered this thing to 
pass. The child is the occasion that the 
blood of the old man is spilt; but know that 
the old man whom thou sawest was the 
murderer of that child's father.* C 
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Ho mora to fiatterinc crowds thine ear iadiae. 
Baser to driAk the praiae wbieh to BOC tuna. 



Among all the diseases of the mind, there 
is not one more epidemical or more perni- 
cious than the love of flattery. For as 
where the juices of the body are prepared 
to receive a malirnant influence, there the 
disease rages with most vidence; so in this 
Jistemper of the mind, where there is ever 
*a propensity and inclination to suck in the 
poison, it cannot be but that the whole order 
of reasonable action must be overturned, 
for, like music, it 

flo eoneiM and dtoamii the adiid. 

That not one arrow er — ' ' 



First we flatter ourselves, and then the 
flattery of others is sure of success. It 
awakens our self-love within, a party which 
is ever ready to revolt from our oetter judg- 
ment, and join the enemy without Hence 
it is, that the profusion of favours we so 
often see poured upon the parasite, are re- 
presented to us by our selt-love, as justice 
done to the man who so agreeably recon- 
ciled us to ourselves. When we are over> 
come by such soft insinuations and ensnaring 
compliances, we gladly recompense the ar- 
tifices that are made use of to blind our 
reason, and which triumph over the weak- 
nesses of our temper and inclinations. 

But were every man persuaded from how 
mean and low a principle this pasnon is de- 
rived, there can De no doubt but the person 
who should attempt to gratify it, would then 
be as contemptible as he is now successfuL 
It is the desire of some quality we are not 
possessed of, or inclination to be something 
we are not, which are the causes of our 
giving ourselves up to that man who be- 
stows upon us the characters and qualititt 
of others, which perhaps suit us as ill, and 
were as little designed for our wearing, as 
their dothes. Instead of going out otour 
own complexional nature into that of others, 
it were a better and more laudable industry 
to improve our own, and instead of a mise- 
rable copy become a good original; for 
there is no temper, no disposition so rude 
and untractable, but may in its own pecu- 
liar cast and turn be brought to some agree- 
able use in conversation, or in the'afiBsdrs of 
life. A person of a rougher deportment 
and less tied up to the usual ceremonies of 
behaviour, will, like Manly in the play,* 
please by the grace which nature gfvcs to 
every action wherein she is complied with; 
the brisk and lively will not want their ad- 
mirers, and even a more reserved and 
melancholy temper may at sometimes be 
agreeable. 

when there is not vaiiity enough awake 
m a man to undo him, the flatterer stirs up 
that dormant weakness, and inspires him 
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with aerit efaoogfa to be a coxcomb. But if 
flattery be tha most sordid act diat can be 
comphed with, the art of praising justly b 
as commendable; for it is laudaUe to praise 
well; as poets at one and the same time 

g've immortality, and receive it themselves 
r a reward. Both are pleased; the one 
whilst he receives the recompence of merit, 
the other whilst he shows he knows how to 
discern it; but above all, that man is happy 
in this art, who, like a skilfol painter, re- 
runs the features and complexion, but still 
softens the picture into tiK most agreeable 
likeness. 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagined 
a more desirable pleasure tiian that of 
praise unmixed with any possilMlity of flat- 
tery. Such was that which Geimanicus 
enjoyed, when, the night before a battle, 
desirousof some sincere mariJL of the esteem 
of his Imons for him, he is described by 
Tacitus listening in a disguise to the dis- 
course of a soldier, and wrapt up in the 
fruition of his glory, whilst with an unde- 
signed sincerity they praised his noble and 
majestic mien, his aSiELbility, his valour, 
conduct, and success in war. How must a 
man have his heart foil-blown with joy in 
such an article of glory as this? Wbat a 
spur and encouragement still to proceed in 
those steps which nad already brought him 
to so pure a taste of the greatest of mortal 
enjoyments? 

It sometimes happens that even enemies 
and envious persons htsXoyf the ancerest 
marks of esteem when thev least design 
it Such afford a mater pleasure, as ex- 
torted by merit, ana freed from all suspicion 
of favour or flattery. Thus it is with Mal- 
volio; he has wit, learning, and discern- 
ment, but tempered with an allay of envy, 
self-love, and detraction. Malvolio turns 
pale at the mirth and good-humour of the 
company, if it centre not in his person; he 
grows jealous and displeased when he 
ceases to be the only person admired, and 
looks upon the commendations paid to an- 
other as a detraction from his merit, and an 
attempt to lessen the superiority he affects; 
but by this very method, he bestows such 

S raise as can never be suspected of flattery, 
[is uneasiness and distastes are so many 
sure and certain signs of another's tiUe to 
that glory he desires, and has the mortifi- 
cation to find himself not possessed of. 

A good name is fitly compared to a pre- 
cious ointment,t and when we are praised 
with skill and decency, it is indrad the 
most agreeable perfume; but if too strongly 
admitted into a Drain of a less vigorous Sua 
happy texture, it will, like too strong an 
odour, overcome the senses, and prove per- 
nicious to those nerves it was intended to 
refresh. A generous mind is of all others 
the most sennbte of praise and dispraise; 
and a noble spirit is as much inviforated 
with its due proportion of honour and ap- 
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planse as it is depressed by^neried aid 
contempt. But it is only penons £u> above 
tiie common level who are thus affected 
with either of these extremes; as in a ther- 
mometer, it is only the jnirest and most 
sublimated spirit that is either contracted 
or dilated by the benignity or inclemency 
of the 



'Mr. Spectator, — ^The translatioos 
which jrou have lately given us from the 
Greek, in some of your last papers, have 
been the occasion oC my looking into some 
of those authors: among whom I chanced 
on a collection of letters which pass under 
the name of Aristaenetus. Of all the re- 
mains of antiquitv, I believe there can be 
nothing produced of an air so gallant and 
polite; each letter contains a litue novel or 
adventure, which is told with all the beau- 
ties of language, and heightened with a 
luxuriance of wit There are several of 
them translated;* but with such wide devia- 
tions from the original, and in a style so far 
differing from the author's, that tKe trans- 
lator seems rather to <have taken hints for 
the expressing his own sense and thourhts, 
than to have endeayoured to render those 
of Aristaenetus. In the following transla- 
tion, I have kept as near the meanmg of tiie 
Greek as I could, and have only added a few 
words to make the sentences m English sit 
together a little better than ^ey would 
otherwise have done. The story seems to 
be taken from that of Pygmalion and the 
statue in Ovid; . some of the thoughts are 
of the same turn, and the whole is written 
in a kind of poetical prose.' 

Philoftinax to Chromation. 

** Never was a man more overcome with 
so fSantastical a pasmon as mine; I have 
painted a beautiful woman, and am despair- 
mg, dying for the picture. My own skill 
has undone me; it is not the dart of Venus, 
but my own p«icil has thus wounded me. 
Ah, me! with what anxiety am I necessi- 
tated to adore my own idolf How misera- 
ble am I, whilst every one must as much 
pity the painter as he praises the picture, 
and own my torment more than equal to 
my art But why do I thus compUdn? 
Have there not btien more unhappy and 
unnatural passion's 'than mine? Yes, I have 
seen the representation of Phxdra, Nar- 
cissus, and Fasiphae. Phxdra was unhappy 
in her love: that of Paaphae was monstrous; 
and whilst the other caueht at his beloved 
likeness, he destroyed the watery imaee, 
which ever eluded his embraces. The 
fountain represented Narcissus to himseUT, 
and the picture both that and him, thirst- 
ing after his adored image. But I am yet 
less unhappy. I enjoy her presence con- 
tinually, and if I touch her, 1 destroy not 
the beaateous form, but she looks pleased. 



* By Ton Brown sad otiien. SaebiiWoiki ivoli. 



Old a sweet smile ritt in the channhiK 
space which divides her lips. One woula 
swear that voice and speech were issuing 
oat, and that one's ears fdt the melodious 
sound. How often have I, deceived by a 
lover's credulity, hearkened if she had tiot 
something to whisper me? and when frus- 
trated of my hopes, how often have I taken 
my revenge in kisses from her cheeks and 
eyes, and softly wooed her to my embrace, 
whilst she (as to me it seemed,) only with- 
held her tongue tiie more to inflame me. 
But, madman that I am, shall I be thus 
taken with the representation only of a 
beauteous face, and flowing hair, and thus 
waste myself and melt to tears for a sha- 
dow? An, sure it is something more, it is 
a reality; for see, her beauties shine out 
with new lustre, and she seems to upbraid 
me with unkind reproachesr Oh, may I 
have a living mistress of this form, that 
when I shall compare the work of nature 
with that of art, 1 may be still at a loss 
which to choose, and be long perplexed 
with the pleasing uncertsdnty. '' T. 
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I HAVE sometimes amused myself with 
conndering the several methods of manag- 
ing a debate which have obtained in the 
world. 

The first races of mankind used to dis- 
pute, as our ordinary people do now-a-days, 
m a kind of wild logic, uncultivated by rules 
of art 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method ' 
of arj;uHigb He would tA his adversary 
question upon question, until he had con- 
vinced him out of hisown mouth that his 
ojMons were wrong. ^ This way of debat- 
ing drives an enemy up into a comer, seizes 
all the passes through which he can* mak^ 
an escape, and forces him to surrender at 
discretion. 

Aristotle changed this method of attack^ 
and invented a great variety of little wea- 
pons, called syllogisms. As in the Socratic * 
way of dispute you agree to every thing 
which your opponent advances, in the Aris- 
totelic you are still denying and contradict- 
ing some part or other of what he says. 
Socrates conquers you by stratagem, Aris- 
totie by force ! The one takes the town by 
sap, the other sword in hand. 

The univerfflties of Europe for many 
years carried on their debates by syllogism, 
faisomuch that we see the knowledge of 
several centuries, l^d out into objections 
and answers, and' all the good sense of the ' 
age cut and minced into almost an infini- ' 
tude of distinctions. 

When our universities found there was 
no end of wrangling this way, they invented 
a kind of argument which 18 not reducible 
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toanrmoodorfigiireiB Ariitode. It was 
^ called the ainmcQtam BaalinaiB, (others 
•write it Biiriliinun or Bftcalinain,) which it 
prettv wdl exprtmed in cmr Eiq^ish word 
doh-kw. Wiien they were* not able to 
corifote their antac;Qni8t9 they knocked him 
down. It was their method in Uiese po> 
lemical ddiatesy first to discharge their 
syllogisms, and afterwards to betake them- 
selves to their dubs* until such time as they 
had one wayor other confounded tiieir 
cainsayers. There b in Oxford a narrow 
defile, (to make use of a miliury term,) 
where the partisans used to encounter; for 
which reascD it still retains the name of 
Logicrlane. I have heard an old gentle- 
man, a physician, make his boasts, that 
when he was a young fdlow he marched 
several times at the head of a troop of 
Scotists,* and cudgelled a body of Smi^e- 
sianst half the length of High-street, until 
they nad dispersed themselves ior shelter 
into their respective garrisons. 

This humour, I fmd, went very for in 
Erasmus's time. For that author tells us, 
that upon the revival of Greek letters, most 
of the universities in Europe were divided 
into Greeks and Trojans. The latter were 
those who bore a mortal enmity to the lan- 
fniage of the Grecians, insomuch that if 
they met with any who understood it, they 
did not fail to treat him as a foe. Erasmus 
liiroself had, it seems, the misfortune to 
foil into the hands of a party of Trojans, 
who liud on him with so many blows and 
buifets that he never forgot thdr hostilities 
to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an arj;ument 
iK)t much unlike the former, which is made 
tise of by states and communities, when they 
draw up a hundred thousand disputants, on 
each side, and convince one another by dint 
of sword. A certain grand monarch): was 
so sensible of his strength in this way of 
reasoning, that he writ upon his ereat 
funs— l?affo uliima refum, «Thc logic of 
kings;' but, God be thanked, he is now 
•pretty well baffled at his own weapons. 
When one has to do with a philosopher of 
this kind, asv6 should remember the old 
pmtieman's saying, who had been engaged 
m an argument with one of the Roman 
emperors. 4 Upon his friend's telling him 
that he wondered he would eive up the 

Suestion, when he had visibly the better of 
lie dispute; ^I am never ashamed,' says 
he, *to be confoted by one who is master 
of fifty lerions.' 
I shall but just mention another kind of 



* Tbe foUowen of Dons Bcotui, « celebrated Fraa- 
eiecftB divine, born in Noittaumberland. From Oxford, 
wliere he wee educated, te went to Pule, wbere Us 
lepHtation w«e eo ki«h m « diipataat, that he acqaived 
tlie name of Uie * nibtile doctor.* Hia oppoeition to tbe 
doctrine of Thomae Aqainae gave birth to two partiea, 
the Scotieti and Thoinitte. He died at Oolone. In ISOa 

t Tbe ft>llowert of Maftia SnifiiMiiM, a haimm loffi- 
aUa in the 16th century. 
• 1 Lewie XIV. of Prance. 

fTlMBfeipeiwAdilaa. 



reasounb lAttch may be caHed arguinf^ by^ 
poll; ana another which is of equal mce* 
m which wagers are made use of as argu- 
ments, according to the cdebnited Une in 
Hudibras.!! 

But tbe most notable way of managing a 
controversy, • is that whicn we may obH 
arguing by torture. This is a method of 
reasonmg which has been made use of with 
the poor refugees^ and which was so &shion- 
able in our countrj^ during the rdgn of 
Queen Mary, that m a passage of an au- 
thor quoted by Monsiear Bavle, it is said 
the price of wood was raised in England, 
by reason of the executions that were made 
in Smithfidd.V These disputants convince -^ 
their adversarieswith a sontes,** commonly e 
called a pile of fogepts. The rack is also a 
kind of syllogism wnich has been used -vnth 
good eflFect, and has made multitudes of 
converts. Men were formerly disputed out 
of their doubts, reconciled to truth bv force 
of reason, and won over to opinions oy the 
candour, sense, and ingenuity of those who 
had the ri^ht on their side; but this method 
of conviction operated too slowly. Pain 
was found to be much more enlighteninr # 
than reason. Every scruple was lookea 
upon as obstinacy, and not to be removed 
but by several engines mvented for that 
purpose. In a wmd, the application of 
whips, racks, eibbets, galleys, dungeons, 
fire and fieiggot, m a dispute, may be looked 
upon as popish refinements upon the old 
heathen logic 

There is another way df reasoning which 
seldom fiuls, thoueh it be of a quite oiflRsrent 
nature to that I have last mentioned. I 
mean convincing a man bv ready money, 
or as it is ordinarily called bribing a man 
to an opinion. This method has x>fben 
proved successful, when all the others have 
been made use of to no purpose. A man 
who is furnished with aiguroents from the 
mint, will convince his antagodst much 
sooner than one who draws them from rea- 
son and philosophy. G<^d is a wonderful 
clearer of the unaerstanding; it dissipates 
every doubt and scruple in an instant; ac- 
commodates itself to the meanest capaci- 
ties; silences the loud and damourous, and 
brings over the most obstinate and inflexi- 
ble. Philip tii Macedon was a man of most 
invincible reason this way. He refoted by 
it all the wisdom of Athens, confounded 
their statesmen, struck thdr orators dumb, 
and at length aigued them out of all their 
Uberties. 

Having here touched upon the seveial 
methods of disputing, as they have me- 
vailed in different ages of the world, I diall 
very suddenly give my reader an acccrant 
of the whole art d cavilling; which shall 

VPart9,cl.v.a»7. 
Hie anthor oooCed ii And. Ammonlve. See UelUb 
iBBayle*eDiet.--l1ieSpectator<a memofT daieived bte 
In applyina the remark, which wae maoe in tbe reifB 
of Henry vIII. It waa, however, much more appUcaSw 
10 tbat of Queen Mary. 
»♦ A eoritea la a heap of ptopodtlOBi thrown tug ni h i f . 
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be a fall and tatisfactoiy vnsmir to all such 
papers and pamphlets as haire yet ap- 
pealed against the Spectator. C. 



No. 240. ] Wedne9day, December 5, mt 

^AUtar non flt, Avite, Uber. 

Jlfcre.Ep.l7.Lib.l. 
or inch oMteriali, lir, uc booki eompond. 

*Mr. Spectator, — I am one of the 
most genteel trades in the city, and under- 
stand thus much of liberal eaucation, as to 
have an ardent ambition of being useful to 
mankind, and to think that the chief end 
of bein^, as to this life. I had these good 
impressions nven me from the handsome 
behaviour of a learned, generous, and 
wealthy man towards me, when I first 
began the world. Some dissati^action be- 
tween me and my parents made me enter 
int6 it with less relish of business than I 
ought; and to turn off this uneasiness, I 
gave myself to criminal pleasures, some 
excesses, and a general loose conduct I 
know not what the excellent man above- 
mentioned saw in me, but he descended 
from the superiority of his wisdom and 
merit, to throw himself frequently into my 
company. This made me soon nope that 
I had something in me worth cultivating, 
and his conversation made me sen^ble of 
satisfactions in a re^lar wsiy, which I had 
never before imagined. When he was 
grown familiar with me, he opened himself 
like a good angel, and told me he had long 
laboured to n^ me into a preparation to 
receive his friendship and advice, both 
'which I should daily command, and the 
use of any part of his fortune, to apply 
the measures he should propose to me, for 
the improvement of my own. I assure you 
I ftannot recollect the goodness and confu- 
aon of the good old man when he spoke to 
this purpose to me without melting into 
tears; but in a word, 9ir, I must hasten to 
tell you, that my heart bums with grati- 
tude towards him, and he is so happy a 
man that it can never be in my power to 
return him his favours in kind, but I am 
sure I have made him the most agreeable 
satisfaction I could posably, in being re»dy 
to serve others to my utmost ability, as far 
as is consistent with the prudence he pre- 
scribes to me. Dear Mr. Spectator, I do not 
owe to him only the good-will and esteem 
of my own relations, (who are peop)e of 
distinction,) the present ease and plenty of 
my circumstances, but also the government 
of my passions, and regulation of my de- 
sires. 1 doubt not, sir, but in your imagina- 
tion such virtues as these of my worthy 
friend, bear as great a figure as actions 
which are more glittering in the common 
estimation* What I woufil ask of you, is 
to give us a whole Spectator upon nercdc 
^rtue in common life, which ma^r indte 
nen to the same generous inclinations, as 



have by this admirable penon been shown 
to, and raised in, mr, your most humble 
servant,* f 

* Mr. Spectator,-— I am a countir gen- 
tleman of a good plentiful estate, and live a^ 
the rest of my neighbours with great hos- 
pitality. I have been ever reckoned among 
the ladies the best company in the world, 
and have access as a sort of favourite. I 
never came in public but I sainted them, 
though in great assemblies, all around; 
where it was seen how |;entee)ly I avoided 
hampering my spurs in their petticoats, 
whilst I moved amon^ them; and pn the 
other side how prettily they curtsied and 
received me standing in proper rows, and 
advancing as fast as tii^ saw their elders, 
or their betters, despatcned by me. But so 
it is, Mr. Spectator, that all our good breed-r 
ing is of late lost, by the unhappy arrival of 
a courtier, or town |;entleman, who came 
lately among us. This person whenever he 
came into a room made a profound bow. 
and fell back, then recovered with a soft 
air, and made a bow to the next, and so to 
one or two more, and then took the gross of 
the room, by passing them in a continual 
bow until he arrived at the person he 
thought proper particularly to entertain^ 
This he aid with so good a grace and as- 
surance, that it is taken for the present 
fashion; and there is no young gentiewoman 
within several miles of this place has been 
kissed ever ance his first appearance among^ 
us. We counlnr gentlemen cannot begin 
again and learn these fine and reserved airs; 
and our conversation is at a stand, until we 
have your judgment for or against kisang' 
by way of civility or salutation; which is 
impatiently expected by your friends of' 
both sexes, but by none so much as yoar» 
humble servant, 

•RUSTIC SPRIGHTLY/ 

•Decembers, iril. 
•Mr. Spectator, — ^I was the other night 
at Fhilaster, where I expected to hear your 
flEunous trunk-maker, but was unhappily 
disapxxnnted of his company^ and saw an- 
other person who had the like ambition to 
distinguish himself in a noisy manner, partly 
by vociferation or talking loud, and partly 
by his bodily agility. This was a very lusty 
feUow, but withal a sort of beau, who get- 
ting into one of the side-boxes on the stage 
before the curtain drew, was disposed to 
show the whole audience his activity by 
leaping over the spikes: he pfvsed from 
thence to one of the entering doors, where 
he took snuff with a tolerablb good grace, 
^splayed his fine clothes, made two or 
three fdnt passes at the curtain with his 
cane, then faced about and appeared at the 
other door. Here he afiected to survey the 
whole house, bowed and smiled at random, 
and then showed his teeth, which were 
some of them indeed very white. After this 
he retired behind the curtain, and obliged 
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OS with aemal mwi of his penon from 
every opeomg^ 

' During the time of acting, he appeared 
frequently in the prince's apartment, made 
one at the hHitinr>match, aad was veiy for- 
ward in the rebdlion.* If there were no 
injunctions to the contrary, yet this practice 
must be confessed to diminish the pleasure 
of the audience, and for that reason pre- 
sumptuous and unwarrantable; but smce 
her majesty's late command has made it 
cnminai,f you have authority to take no- 
tice of it &r, your humble servant, 

T. 'CHARLES EASY.' 



No. 341.] Thursday, December 6, iril. 
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Soto iibi, semper longui iaeoMitau videtor 

Ire Tiun Firg. JB». it. 4B1 

All nd ri» iwim, Ibnakeii, and aloM; 

And lett to waader wide throngli patin unkiMywii.— P. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^Though you have 
• considered virtuous lpv£„ in most uLitS cLis- 
tressesy I do not remember that you have 
given us any dissertation upon the absence 
of loyers, or laid down any methods how 
they should support themselves under those 
long separations which they are sometimes 
forcied to underga I am at present in this 
unhappy circumstance, having parted with 
the b^ of husbands, who is abroad in the 
service of his country, and may not possibly 
return for some years. Hiswarm ana gener- 
ous affection while we were together, with 
the tenderness which he expressed to me 
at parting, make his absence almost insup- 
portable. I think of him every moment of 
the day, and meet him every night in my 
dreams. Every, thing I see puts me in mind 
»of him. I apply tnyself with more than 
ordinary (UligenCe to the care of his £Eunily 
and his estate; but this instead of rdieving 
me, gives me but so many occasions of wish-' 
ing for his return. I rrequent the rooms 
where I used to converse with him, and not 
meetine him there, sit down in his chair 
and HaIi a weeping. I love to read the books 
he delighted uh and to converse with the 
persons whom he esteemed. I visit his pic- 
ture a hundred times a day, and place my- 
self over gainst it- whole hours together. I 
pass a great part of my time in the walks 
where 1 used to lean upon his arm, and 
recollect in my mind the discourses which 
have there passed between uss I look over 
the several prospects and x>oints of view 
which we^used to survey together, fix my 
eye upon the objects wnich he has made 
me take notice of; and call to mind a thou- 
sand agreeable remarks which he has made 
on those occasions. I write to him by every 
conveyance, and contrary to other people. 



« Diiftrent toenee in Beaumoat and Fletektf*! trafedy 
AfPhilatter. 

t In the play-bllta of that time, than words ware in- 
aMted: 'By her mi^ettre eoBunaad, bo penon to to be 
admittad behind tlw soenee.* 



aitfk always in good-hmdour when an east 
wind btows^Kcause it sddom fails of brings 
ing me a letter from him. Let me entreat 
you, sir, to pve me your advice upon this 
occasion, and to let me know how I mar 
relieve myself In this my widowhood. 1 
am, ar, your most humble servant, 

•ASTERIA.' 

Absence is whatthe poets call death in 
love, and has given occasion to abundance 
of beautiful complaints in those authors who 
have treated of this passion in verse. Ovid's 
Epstles are fiill of them. Otway's Moni- 
mia talks very tenderiy upon this subject: 

It was not kind 

To leaiw me like a turtle, here alone. 
To droop aad mourn the abaenoe ofmj mate. 
When tooo art fttrni me. every plaee ftdeeert ; 
And I, metfiinki, am eaTage and Ibrlora. 
Thj preaenee onlj *tit can make me Meet, 
Beal my unquiet mind, and tune my louL 

The consolations of lovers on these occa* 
aions are very extraordinary. Besides those 
mentioned by Asteria, there are many other 
motives of comfort which are made use of 
by absent lovers. 

I remember in one of Scudery'sRomances 
a couple of honourable lovers uprteA at 
their parting to set aade one half hour in 
the day to think of each other durine a 
tedious absence. The romance tells us, that 
they both of them punctually observed the 
time thus i^jeed upon; and that whatever 
company or business they were engaged in, 
they left it abruptly as soon as the clock 
warned them to retire. The romance for- 
ther adds, that the lovers vxpected the 
return of this stated hour with as much im- 
patience as if it had been a real asagnation, 
and enjoyed an hnaginaiy happiness, that 
was almost as pleasing to tnefn as what they 
would have found from a real meeting. It 
was an inexpressible satisfEkction to these 
divided lovers to be assured that each was 
at the same time employed in the same 
kind of contemplation, and making equal 
returns of tenderness and Section. 

If I may be allowed to mention a more 
serious expedient for the alleviating of ab- 
sence, I shall take niytice of one which I 
have known two persons practise, who 
joined religion to tnat elegance of senti- 
ments with which the passion of love gene- 
rally inspires its votaries. This was, at the 
return ctf such an hour, to oflfer up a certain 
prayer for each other, which they had 
agreed upon before their parting. The hus- 
band, who is a man that makes a figure in 
the polite world, as' well as in his own 
family, has often told me, that he could not 
have supported Sn absence of three years 
without this expedient 

Strada, in one of his Prolufflons,t g^vcs an 
account of a chimerical correspondence be- ♦ 
tween two friends by the Kelp of a certain 
loadistane, which had such virtue in it. that 



|Lib.U.prol.6i 
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/if it touched two several needles, when one 
/ of the needles so touched hegan^ move, the 
other, though at never so great a distance, 
moved at ttie same time, and in the same 
manner. He tells us, that the two fHends 
being each of them possessed of one of these 
needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscrib- 
ing it with the four-and-twenty letters, in 
the same manner as the hours of the day 
are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. 
They then fixed one of the needles on each 
of these plates in such a manner that it 
could move tound without impediment, so 
as to touch any of the four-ana-twenty let- 
ters. Upon uieir separating from one an- 
other into distant countries, they agreed to 
withdraw themselves punctuallv into thdr 
closets at a certain hour of the day, and to 
converse with one another by means of this 
their invention. Accordingly when they 
were some hundred miles asunder, each of 
them shut himself up in his closet at the 
time appointed, and immediately cast his 
eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a m\nd 
to write any thing to his friend, he divected 
his needle to every letter that formed the 
words which he had occasion for, making a 
little pause at the end of every word or 
sentence, to avoid confusion. The friend in 
the meanwhile saw his own sympathetic 
needle moving of itself to every letter which 
that of his correspondent pointed at By this 
means they talked together across a whole 
continent, and convej^ed their thoughts to 
one another in an instant over cities or 
mountains, seas or deserts. 

If Monsieur Scudery, or any other writer 
on romance, hadintroauced a necromancer, 
who is generally in the train of a knight- 
errant, making a present to two lovers cf a 
couple of these su>ove-mentioned needles, 
the reader would not have been a little 
pleased to have seen them corresponding 
with one another when they were guarded 
by spies and watches, or separated by cas- 
tles and adventures. 

In the meanwhile, if ever this invention 
should be revived or put in practice, I would 
propose that upon the lover's dial-plate 
there should be written not only the four- 
and-twenty letters, but several entire words 
- which have always a place in passionate 
epistles; as flames, darts, die, languish, 
absence, Cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, 
and the like. This would Very much abridge 
the lover's pains In this way of writing a 
letter, as it would enable him to* express 
the most useful and significant wordi^ with 
a nngle touch of the needle. C. 



No. 242.] Fnday, December 7, 1711. 

Craditnr, ez medio qua rei aroMiit, habere 

Sudorismiiiiiiium -Hbr. Lib. a, Ep. L 188. 

To write on vulgar tbemee, la thouf kft an eagj laak. 

* Mk, Spectator, — ^Your speculations 
io not so generally prevail over men's man- 
hers as I could wisn. A former paper of 



yours concerning the misbehaviour of peo- 
ple, who are necessarily in each other^s 
company in travelling, ought to have been 
a lasting admonition i^inst tran^^ssions 
of that idnd. But I had the fate of y^our 
quaker, in meeting with a rude fellow in a 
stage-coach, who entertained two or three 
women of us (for there was no man besides 
himself) with lanniage as indecent as ever 
was heard upon the water. The imperti- 
nent observations which the coxcomb made 
upon our Shame and confusion were such, 
that it is an unspeakable grief to reflect 
upon them. As much as you have declaim- 
ed a|;ainst duelling, I hope vou will do us 
the justice to declare, that if^the brute has 
courage enough to send to the place where 
he saw us all alight together to get rid of 
him, there is not one of us but has a lover 
who shall avenge the insult It would cer- 
tainly be worth your consideration, to look 
into the frequent misfortunes of this kind, 
to which the modest and innocent are ex- 
posed, by the licentious behaviour of such 
as are as much strangers to good-breeding 
as to virtue. Could we avoid nearing what 
we do not approve, as easilv as we can see- 
ing what is disagreeable, tnere were some 
consolation; but since in a box at a play, 
in an assembly of ladies, or even in a pew 
at church, it is in the power of a gross cox- 
comb to utter what a woman cannot avcnd 
hearing, how miserable is her condition 
who cx)mes within the power of such im- 
pertinents? And how necessary is it to re- 
peat invectives ag^st such a behaviour.^ 
If the licentious had not utterly forgot what 
it is to be modest, they would know that 
offended modesty labours under one of the 
greatest suffering to which human life can 
be exposed. It these brutes could reflect 
thus much, though they want shame, they 
would be moved oy their pity, to abhor an 
impudent behaviour in the presence of the 
chaste and .innocent If you will oblige us 
with a Spectator on this subject, and pro- 
cure it to be pasted against every stage* 
coach in Great Britain as the law of the 
journey, you will highly oblige the whole 
sex, for which yon have professed so great 
an esteem; and m particular the two ladies 
my late fellow-sufferers, and, sir, your most 
humble servant, • 

•REBECCA RIDINGHOOD.' 

*Mr. Spectator,— The matter which 
I am now going to send vou, is an unhappy 
story in low life, and will recommend itseii, 
so that you must excuse the manner of ex- 
pressing it A poor idle drunken weaver in 
Spitalfields has a faithful laborious wife, 
who by her frugality and industry had laid 
by her as much money as purchased her a 
ticket in the present lottery. She had hid 
this venr jwivately in the bottom of a trunk 
and had given her number to a ^end and 
confidant, whD had promised to keep the 
secret, and bring her news of the success* 
The poor advent)i3cer was one day g^e 
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abroad* when her careless huabaody sus- 
pecting she had saved some money, searches 
every comer, till at length he finds this 
same ticket; which he immediately carries 
abroad, sells, and squanders away the mo- 
ney without the wife's suspecting any thing 
of the matter. A day or two after this, this 
friend, who was a woman, comes and brings 
the wife word, that she had a benefit S 
five hundred pounds. The poor creature 
overjoyed, flies up stairs to her hu^and, 
who was then at work, and desires him to 
leave his loom for that evening, and come 
and drink with a friend of his imd her'a be- 
low. The man received this cheerful in- 
vitation as bad husbands sometimes do, and 
after a cross word or two, told her he would 
not come. His wife with tenderness renew- 
ed her importunity, and at length said to 
him, **My love ! 1 have within these few 
months, unknown to you, scraped together 
as much money as has bought us a ticket 
in the lottery, and now here is Mrs. Quick 
come to tell me, that it is come up this 
morning a five hundred pound prize." The 
husband replies immeoiately, •*You lie, 
you slut, you have no ticket, for I have sold 
It. " The poor woman upon this fiunts away 
in a fit, recovers, and is now run distracted. 
As she had no design to defraud her hus^ 
band, but was willing only to participate in 
his good fortune, every one pities her, but 
thinRS her husband's punishment but just 
This, sir, is a matter of fact, and would, 
if the persons and circumstances were 
greater, in a well- wrought play be called 
Beautiful Distress. I have only sketched 
it out with chalk, and know a good hand 
can make a moving picture with worse 
materials. Sir, Bcc*^ 

• Mb. Spectator,—! am what the world 
calls a warm fellow, and by good success in 
trade I have raised mjselt to a capacity of 
making some figure in the world; but no 
matter for that I have now under my 
guardianship a couple of nieces, who will 
certainly make me run mad; which you 
will not wonder at, when I tell you they 
are female virtuosos, and during the thrqe 

Sears and a half that I have had Ihem un- 
er my care, they never in the least in- 
clined their thoughts towards any one sin^e 
part of the character of a notable woman. 
Whilst they should have been c«ddering 
the proper ingredients for a sack-posset, 
you should hear a dispute concerning the 
magnetic virtue of the loadstone, or per> 
haps the pressure of the atmosphere. 
Their language is peculiar to themselves, 
and they scorn to express themselves, on 
the meanest trifles, wfth words that are not 
of a Latin derivation. But this were sup- 
portable still, would they suffer me to en- 
joy an unintemipted ignorance; but unless 
I fell in with Uieir abstracted ideas of 
things, (as they call them) I must not ex- 
pect to sm<^e one pipe in quiet In a late 
fit of the gout I complained of the pain of 



that distemper, when my niece Kitty beg- 
ged leave tP assure me, that whatever I 
mieht think, several great phiioaophers, 
both ancient and modem, were of opinion, 
that both pleasure and pain were imaginaiy 
distinctions, and that ^ere was no socn 
thing as either in rerum ^naittra, I have 
crften heard them affirm that the fire was 
not hot; and one day when I, with the an* 
thority of an old fellow, de&rc^ one of them 
to put my blue doak on my knees, she an- 
swered, ^Sir, I will reacn the cloak; but 
take notice, I do not do it as allowing your 
description; for it might as well be called 
3rellow as bhie; for colour is nothing but the 
various infractioiis of the rays of Uie sntt." 
Miss ^dUy told me one day, that to say 
snow was white, is allowing a vulgar error; 
for as it contains a great quantity of nitrooa 
particles, it roirht be more reasonably sup- 
posed to be black. In short, the yoon^ 
nusseys would persuade me, that to believe 
one's eves is a sure way to be decdved; and 
hay» often advised me, by no means to trust 
any thing so fallible as my senses. What 
I have to beg of you now is, to torn one 
speculation to the due regulation of female 
literature, so far At least as to make it con- 
siscent with the quiet of such whose &te it 
is to be liable to its insults; and to tell us 
the difference between a gentlenkan that 
should make cheese-cakes and raise paste, 
and a lady that reads Locke, and under- 
stands the mathematics. In which you will 
extremely oblige your hearty friend and 
humble servant, 
T. « ABRAHAM THRIFTY.* 
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Fonnam oQidem ipMm, Mftree flii, et traqQam Ikden 
vioes; qu * 



qua 8l oeolis cenwretiu'. minbilev 
UBOiM (at ait Plato) azdUrat tapMBtia. TkM. Qgk. 

T<m Ma, mj mm Haitaa, Tirtoe at it weiv cmbodiad, 
wliich, if it ooald be sade tbe ofeJ«ct ofsigiit. would {m 
nato nys) exdte in ui a wooderftt] knne of wiadom. 

I DO not remember to have read any dis- 
course written expressly upon the beauty 
and loveliness of virtue, without connder- 
ing it as a duty, and as the means of making 
us happy both now and hereafter. I design 
therefore this speculation as an essay upoD 
that subject in which I shall conader virtue 
no ferther than as it is in itself of an amiable 
nature, after having premised, that I un- 
derstand by the word virtue such a general 
notion as is affixed to it by the writers of 
morality, and which by devout men gene- 
raUy goes under the name of religion, and 
by men of the worid under the name oi 
honour. 

Hypocrisy itself does great honour, or 
rather justice, to religion, and tacitiy ac- 
knowledges it to be an ornament to human 
nature. Tlie hypocrite would not be at ao 
much puns to put on the appearance of 
virtue, if he did not know it was the most 
proper and effectual means to gain the lov« 
and eat«em of mankind. 
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We learn from Ilierodes, It was a com- 
mon saying among the heathens, that the 
wise man hates nobody, but only loves the 
virtuous. 

• Tully has a very beautiful gradation of 
thoiighte to show how^ amiable virtue is. 
^WeTove a virtuous man/ savs he, * who 
lives in the remotest parts ot the earth, 
though we are altogether out of the reach 
of his virtue, and can receive from it no 
manner of benefit. Nay, one who died se- 
veral ages ago, nuses a secret fondness and 
benevolence for him in our minds, when we 
i-ead his story. Nay, what is still more, one 
who has been the enemy of our country, 
provided his wars were regulated by justice 
and humanity, as in the instance of Pyrrhus, 
whom Tully mentions on this occasion in 
opposition to HannibaL Such is the natural 
beauty and loveliness of virtue. 

• Stoicisrox. %hi£lL waslhp pflriantiy of vir- 
tue, ascribes all good qualifications of what 
kind soever to the virtuous man. Accord- 
ingly Cato, in the character Tully has left 
of him, carries matters so far, that he would 
not allow any one but a virtuous man to be 
handsome. This indeed looks more like a 
philosophical rant than the real opinion of 
a wise man; yet this was what Cato very 
seriously maintained. In short, the Stoics 
thought they could not sufficiently repre- 
sent the excellence of virtue, if they dia not 
coniprehend in the notion of it all possible 
perfections; and therefore did not only sup- 
pose, that it was transcendently beautiful 
m itself, but that it made the very body 
amiable, and banish^ every kind of de- 
formity from the person in whom it resided. 

It is a common observaUon that the most 
abandoned to all sense of goodness, are apt 
to wish those who are related to them of a 
different character; and it is very observ- 
able, that none are more struck with the 
charms of virtue in the fair sex than those 
who by their very admiration of it are car- 
ried to a desire of ruining it 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is indeed 
a fine picture in a good lieht, ana therefore 
' it is no wonder that it makes the beautiful 
sex all over charms. 

As virtue in general is of an amiable and 
lovely nature, there are some particular 
kinds of it which are more so than others, 
and these are such as dispose us to do good 
to mankind. Temperance and abstinence, 
faith and devotion, are in themselves per- 
haps as laudable as any other virtues: but 
those which make a man popular and be- 
loved, are justice, charity, munificence, 
and, in short, all the good qualities that 
render us beneficial to each other. For this 
reason even an extravagant man, who has 
nothing ^Ise to recommend him but a false 
generosity, is often more beloved and es- 
teemed than a person of a muph more 
finished character, who is defective in this 
particular. 

The two great ornaments of virtue, 
which show her in the most advantageous 
45 



views, and make her altogether lovely, are 
cheerfulness and good-nature. These gene- 
rally eo together, as a man cannot be 
af^eable to others who is not easy witlun 
himseli They are both very reqwsite in a 
virtuous mind, to keep out melancholy from 
the many serious thoughts it is engaged in* 
and to hinder its naturid hatred of vice hanx 
souring into severity, and censoriousness. 

If virtue is of this amiable nature, what 
can we think of those who can look upon 
it with an eye of hatred and ill*-will, or can 
suffer their aversion for a party to blot out 
all the merit of the person who is engaged 
in it? A man must be excessively stupid, 
as well as uncharitable, who believes there 
is no virtue but on his own side, and that 
there are not men as honest as himself who 
may differ from him in political principles. 
Men may oppose one another in some par* 
ticulars, but ought not to carry their hatred 
to those qualities which are of so amiable a 
nature in themselves, and have nothing to 
do with the points in dispute. Men of vir- 
tue, though of different interests ought to 
consider themselves as more nearly united 
with one another, than with the vicious 
part of mankind, who embark with them 
in the same civil concerns. We should 
bear the same love towards a man of honour 
who is a living antagonist, which Tully 
tells us in the forementicmed passage, every 
one naturally does to an enemy that is deaa. 
In short, we should esteem virtue though v 
in a foe, and abhor vice though in a friend. 

I speak this with an eye to those cruel 
treatments which men of all sides are apt 
to give the characters of those who do not 
agree with them. How many persons 
of undoubted probity and exemplary vir- 
tue, on either side, are blackened and de- 
famed? How many men of honour exposed 
to public obloquy and reproach? Those 
therefore who are either the instruments 
or abettors in such infernal dealings, ought 
to be looked upon as persons who msike use 
of religion to promote their cause, not of 
their cause to promote religion. C. 



Na 244.] Monday, December 10, 1711, 

—Judex et callidos ftiidii. 

J7or. Lib. 3. Bat vii. 101« 

A Judfe of painting you, a connoiueur. 

•Covent Garden, Dec. 7. 
•Mr. Spectator,— I cannot, without 
a double injustice, forbear expressing to 
you the satisfaction which a whole clan of 
virtuosos have received from those hints 
which you have lately given the town on 
the cartoons of the inimitable Raphael. It 
should methinks be the business of a Spec- 
tator to improve the pleasures of sight, ai\d 
there cannot be a more immediate way to 
it than recommending the study and ob- 
servation of excellent drawinp and pic- 
tures. When I first went to view those of 
Raphael which you have celebrated, I must 
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confess I was but barely pleased; the next 
time I liked them 'better, but at last, as 
I grew better acquainted with them, I 
fell deeply in love with them; like wise 
speeches, they sank deep roto my heart: 
for yoy know, Mr. Spectator, that a man 
of wit may extremely affect one for the 
present, but if he has not discreticm, his 
merit soon vanishes away: while a wise 
man that has not so great a stock of wit, 
shall nevertheless give you a far greater 
and more lasting satisfaction. Just so it 
is in a picture that is smartly touched, but 
not well studied; one may call it a witty 
])icture, though the painter in the mean 
time may be in danger of being called a fool. 
On the other hand, a picture that is tho- 
roughly understood in the whole, and well 
penormed'in the particulars, that is begun 
■on the foundation of geometry, carried on by 
the rules of perspective, architecture, and 
anatomy, and perfected by a good harmony, 
a just aiTKl natural colouring, and such pas- 
sions and expressions of the mind as are 
almost peculiar to Raphael; this is what 
you may mstly style a wise picture, and 
which seldom tails to strike us dumb, until 
we can assemble all our faculties to make 
but a tolerable judgment upon it. Other 
pictures are made for the eyes only, as rat- 
tles are made for children's ears; and cer^ 
tainly that picture that only pleases the 
eye, without representing some well-chosen 
part of nature or other, does but show what 
fine colours are to be sold at the colour- 
shop, and mocks the works of the Creator. 
If the best imitator of nature is not to be 
esteemed the best psunter, but he that makes 
the greatest show and glare of colours; it 
will necessarily follow, that he who can 
array himself m the most gaudy draperies 
is best drest, and he that can speak loudest 
the best orator. Every man when he looks 
on a picture should examine it according to 
that share of reason he is master of, or he 
will be in danger of making a wrong mdg- 
ment. If men when they w£dk abroad 
would make more frequent observations on 
those beauties of nature which every mo- 
ment present themselves to their view, they 
would be better judges when they saw her 
well imitated at home. This would help 
to correct those errors which most preten- 
ders fall into, who are over hasty in their 
judgments, and will not stay to let reason 
come in for a share in the decision. It is 
for want of this that men mist^e in this 
case, and in common life, a wild extrava- 
gant pencil for one that is truly bold and 
great, an impudent fellow for a man of true 
courage and bravery, hsisty and unreason- 
able actions for enterprises of spirit and 
reaohition, gaudy colouring for that which 
is truly beautiful, a false and insinuating 
discourse for ^mple truth eleeantly recom- 
mended. The parallel will hold through 
all the parts of life and painting too; and 
the vhtuosos above mentioned will be glad 
^o seeyoQ draw it with your terms of fut. 



As the shadows fai a lecture repment tiie 
serious or melancholy, so the lights do the 
bright and livdy thoughts. As there should 
be but one forcible lignt in a picture which 
should catch the eye and fan on the hero, 
so there should be but one object of our 
love, even the Author of nature. These 
and the like reflectians, well improved, 
might very much contribute to open the 
beauty of tnat art, and prevent young peo- 
ple from bemg poisoned by the ill gusto of 
any extravagant workman that should be 
imposed upon us. I am, sir, your most 
humble servant.* 

'Mr. Spectator, — ^Though I am a wo- 
man, yet I am one of those who confess 
themselves highly pleased with a specula- 
tion you (^l^giMl the world with some time 
a^, from an old Greek poet you call Simo- 
rades, in relation to the several natures and 
distinctions of our own sex. I could not but 
admire how justly the characters of women 
in this age fall in with the times of ^mo- 
nides, there being no one of those sorts I 
have not at some time or other of my life 
met with a sample o£ But, sir, ^e sub- 
ject of this present address are a set of 
women, comprehended, I think, in the 
ninth species of that speculaticm, called the 
Apes; the description of whom I find to be» 
** That they are such as are both ugly and 
ill-natured, who have nothing beautiful 
themselves, and endeavour to detract from 
or ridicule every thing that appears so in 
others." Now, wr, this sect, as I have 
been told, is very frequent in the great 
town where you hve; but as my circum- 
stance a[ life obliges me to reade altogether 
in the country, though not many miles from 
London, I cannot have met with a great 
number of them, nor indeed is it a desira- 
ble acquaintance, as I have UXelj found by- 
experience. You . must know, sir, that at 
the beginning of this summer a family of 
these apes came and settled for the season 
not far from the place where I live. As 
they were strangers in the country, they 
were visited by the ladies about them, of 
whom I was one, with a humanity usual in 
those who pass most of their time in soli- 
tude. The apes lived with us very agree- 
ably our own way until towards the end of 
the summer, when they began to bethink, 
themselves of returning to town; then it 
was, Mr. Spectator, that they began to set 
themselves about the proper and distin- 
piishing business of their character; and as 
It is said of evil spirits, that they are apt to 
carry awsnr a piece of fhe house they are 
about to leave, the apes, without regard 
to common mercy, civility, or gratitude, 
thought fit to mimic and fall fcul on the 
faces, dress, and behaviour of their in- 
nocent neighbours, bestowing abominable 
censures and dismcefiil appellations, com- 
monly called nick-names, on all of thenn; 
and m short, like true fine ladies made 
their honest plaionesB and sincerity matter 
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of ridicule. I could not but acquaint you 
with these grievances, as well at the de- 
sire of all the parties injured, as from my 
own inclination. I hope, sir, if you cannot 
propose entirely to reform this evil, you 
will take such notice of it in some of your 
future speculations, as may put the deserv- 
ing part of our sex on their guard against 
these creatures; and at the same time the 
apes may be sensible that this sort of mirth 
fo so far from an innocent diversion, that it 
is in the highest degree that vice which is 
said to comprehend all others. I am, ar, 
your humble servant, 
T. 'CONSTANTIA FIELD.' 



No. 245.] Tuesday, December 11, 1711. 

TIctaTolaptatit caiua lint prozima irerii. 

Bar. jtr§ Poet, ▼. 33a 
Fictions to pleue, •hoaU wear tbe face of truth. 

There is nothing which one regards so 
much with an eye of mirth and pity as in- 
nocence, when It has in it a dash of folly. 
At the same time that one esteems the vir^ 
tue, one is tempted to laugh at the simpli- 
city which accompanies \U When a man is 

/ 1 made up wholly of the dove, without the 
I least grain of the seipent in his composition, 
he becomes ridiculous in many circum- 
stances of life, and very often discredits his 
best actions. The Cordeliers tell a story 
of their founder St Francis, that as he 
passed the streets in the dusk of the even- 
ing, he discovered a young fellow with a 
maid in a comer; upon which the good 
man, say they, lifted up his hands to hea- 
ven with a secret thanksgiving, that there 
was still so much Christian charity in the 
world. The innocence of the saint made 
him mistake the kiss of the lover for a sa- 
lute oi charity. I am heartily concerned < 
when I see a virtuous man witnout a com- 1 
petent knowledge of the world ; and if there 
oe any use in these my papers, it is this, 
that without representing vice under any 

• false alluring notions, they give my reader an 
insight into the ways of men, and represent 
human nature in all its changeable colours. 
The man who has not been engaged in any 
of the follies of the world, or, as Shak- 
speare expresses it, 'hackneyed in the 
ways of men,' may here find a picture of 

« its follies and extravagances. The virtuous 
and the innocent may know in speculation 
what they could never arrive at by prac- 
tice, and by this means avoid the snares of 
the crafty, the corruptions of the vicious, 
and the reasonings of the prejudiced. Their 
minds maybe opened without being vitiated. 
It is with an eye to mv following corre- 
spondent, Mr. Timothy Doodle, who seems 
a very well-meaning man, that I have writ- 
ten this short preface, to which I shall sub- 
join a letter from the said Mr. Doodle. 

*SiR, — ^I could heartily wish that you 
would let us know your opinion upon seve- 
ral innocent diversioia which are in use 



among us, and which are very proper t6 
pass away a winter night for those who do 
not care to throw away their time at an 
opera, or the play-house. I would gladly 
know in particular, what notion you have 
of hot-cockles; as also, whether you think 
that questions and commands, mottoes, 
similies, and cross-purposes, have not mor« 
mirth and wit in them than those public 
diversions which are grown so very fashion-' 
able among us. If you would recommend 
to our wives and daughters, who read your 
papers with a great deal of pleasure, some 
of those sports and pastimes that may be 
practised within doors, and by the fire- 
side, we who are masters of families should 
be hugely obliged to you. I need not tell 
you that I would have these sports and 
pastimes not only merry but innocent; fbr 
which reason I naye not mentioned either 
whisk or lanterloo, nor indeed so much as 
one-and-thirty. After having communi 
(Bted to you my request upon this subject, 
I will be so free as to tell you how my wife 
and I pass away these tedious winter even 
ings with a great deal of pleasure. Though 
she be young and handsome, and good 
humoured to a miracle, she does not car^ 
for gadding abroad like others of her sex. 
There is a very friendly man, a colonel in the 
army, whom I am mightily cibliged to for his 
civihties, that comes to see me almost every 
night; for he is not one of those giddy young 
fellows that cannot live out of a play-house. 
When we are together, we very often 
make a party at Blind-man's Buff, which 
is a sport that I like the better, because 
there is a eood deal of exercise in it The 
colonel ana I are blinded by turns, and you 
would laugh your heart out to see what 
pains my dear takes to hoodwink us, so 
that it is impossible for us to see the least 
glimpse of u|;ht. The poor colonel some 
tiroes hits his nose against a post, and 
makes us die with laughing. I have eene 
rally the good luck not to hurt myself, but 
am very often above half an hour before I 
can catch either of them; for you must 
know we hide ourselves up and down in 
comers, that we may have the more sport 
I only give you this hint as a sample of such 
innocent diversions as I would have you 
recommend; and am, most esteemed sir, 
your ever-loving friend, 

•TIMOTHY DOODLE.' 

The following letter was occasioned by 
my last Thursday's paper upon the abK 
sence of lovers, and the methods therein 
mentioned of making such absence sup- « 
portable. 

• Sir, — ^Among the several ways of conso- 
lation which absent lovers make use of while 
their souls are in that state of departure, 
which you say is death in love, there are . 
some very material ones that have escaped 
your notice. Among these, the first and. 
most received is a crooked shilling, which 
has administered great comfort to our fore- 
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ikthen, and is still made use of on this oc- 
casion with very good effect in most parts 
of her majesty's dominions. There are 
some, I know, who think a crown piece cut 
into two equal parts, and preserve hyr the 
distant lovers, is of more soverdj^ virtue 
than the former. But since opinions are 
divided in this particular, why may not the 
same })ersons make use of botn? The 
figure of a heart, whether cut in stone or 
cast in metal, whether bleeding upon an 
altar, stuck with darts, or held in the hand 
of a Cupid, has always been looked upon 
as talismanic in distresses of this nature. I 
am acquainted with tABBj a brave .fellow 
who carries his mistress in the lid of his 
snuff-box, and by that expedient has sup- 
ported himself under the absence of a whole 
campaign. For my own parL I have tried 
all these remedies, out never found so much 
benefit from any as from a ring, in which 
my mistress's hair is plaited together very 
artificially in a kind of true-lover's knot. 
As I have received great benefit from this 
secret, I think myself obliged to communi- 
cate it to the public for the {[ood of my 
fellow-subjects. I desire you wiU add this 
letter as an appendix to your consolatiims 
upon absence, and am, your very humble 
servant, T. B.' 

I shall conclude this paper with a letter 
from a university gentleman, occasioned by 
my last Tuesday^ paper, wherein I gave 
some account of the great feuds which hap- 
pened formerly in those learned bodies, 
between the modem Greeks and Trojans. 

* Sir, — ^This will give yen to understand, 
that there is at present in the society, 
whereof I am a member, a very consider- 
able body of Trojans, who, upon a proper 
occasion, would not fsdl to declare ouraelves. 
In the meanwhile we do all we can to annoy 
our enemies by stratagem, and are resolved 
by the first opportunity to attack Mr. Joshua 
Barnes, whom we look upon as the Achilles 
of the opposite party. As for myself, I 
have had the reputation ever since I came 
from school, of being a trusty Trojan, and 
am resolved never to give quarter to the 
smallest particle of Greek, wherever I 
chance to meet it. It is for this reason I 
take it very ill of you, that you sometimes 
hang out Greek colours at the head of vour 
paper, and sometimes give a word of the 
enemy even in the body of it. When I meet 
with any thin^ of this nature, I throw down 

^ vour speculations upon the table, with that 
ferm df words which we make use of when 
we declare war upon an author, 

Ch'WJUD tttf SOB potsrt tefL 

• I give you this hint, that you may for 
the future abstiun from any such hostilities 
■t your periL 

C. -TROILUS.' 



N0.IM6.] Wedru$day,I)e€tmbert2fl71U 

Ow» «f« rtt yt wmrnfw* tmrtrm n«iXt«f, 
Oof I OtTis ^^Tirp, y^Xrtvo fi T* murt 5«x.«rr«| 
Jlarfut r' «XiC«-r«i, crt ro4 *««f trrtv air^riK. 

Ho amonrat tero ev«r gaiw thee birth. 
Nor ever lander goddem brouKht thee forth. 
Some nined roci*s bard entraih gure thee ibim. 
And raftof eeea prodoe'd thee fa a Momi : 
A MMil well mitiBf thy leiii|Mtooiu kiad. 
Bo fOQ(h thy aunnera, ao uataai'd thy mad. 

•M». Spectator, — ^As your paper is 
part of the equijiage of the tea-taole, I 
conjure you to print what I now write to 
you; for I have no other way to communi- 
cate what I have to say to the fair sex on 
the most important circumstance df life, 
even ** the care of children.'* I do not un- 
derstand that you profess your paper is al- 
ways to consist of matters which are only 
to entertain the learned and polite, but that 
it may ajgree with your design to publish 
some which may tend to the information 
of mankind in general; and when it does 
so, you do more than writing wit and hu- 
mour. Give me leave then to tell you, that 
of all the abuses that ever you have as yet 
endeavoured to reform, certainly not one 
wanted so much your assistance as the 
abuse in nursing of children. It is unmer- 
ciful to see, that a woman endowed with 
all the perfections and blessings of nature, 
can, as soon as she is delivered, t|^m off her 
innocent, tender, and helpless infant, and 
give it up to a woman that is (ten thousand 
to one,) neither in health nor good condi- 
tion, neither sound in mind nor body, that 
has neither honour nor reputation, neither 
love nor pity for the poor babe, but more 
re^rd for tne money than for the whole 
child, and never will take farther care of 
it than what by all the encouragement of 
money and presents she is fdrced to; like 
.£sop's earth, which would not nurse the 
plant of another eround, although never so 
much improved, by reason that plant was 
not of its own production. And since an- 
other's child is no more natural to a nurse 
than a plant to a strange and different 
ground, now can it be supposed that the 
child should thrive; and if it thrives, must 
it not imbibe the cross humours and quali- 
ties of the nurse, like a plant in a different 
ground, or like a graft upon a different 
stock? Do not we observe, that a lamb 
sucking a goat changes veir much its na- 
ture, nay, even its skin ana wool into the 
goat kind? The power ci a nurse over a 
child, by infusing into it with her milk her 
oualities and disposition, is suffidentiv and 
duly observed. Hence came that old say- 
ing concerning an ill-natured and malicious 
fellow, that "he had imbibed his malice 
with his nurse's milk, or that some brute 
or other had been his nurse. " Hence Ro- 
mulus and Remus were said to have been 
nursed by a wolf; Telephus, the son of 
Hercules, by a hind; Pelias, the son of Nep- 
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tnne by a marei and .ffigisthus by a goat; 
not that they had actually sucked such 
creatares, as some simpletoits have ima- 
gined, but that their nurses had been of 
auch a nature and temper, and infused such 
mto them. ^ 

* Many instances ma^ be produced from 
good authorities and daily experience, that 
children actually suck in the several pas- 
nons and depraved inclinaddns of tneir 
nurses, as anger, malice, fear, melancholy, 
sadness, desire, and aversion. This, Dio- 
dorus, lib. 2. witnesses, when he speaks, 
saying, that Nero the emperor's nurse 
had been very much addicted to drinking; 
which habit Nero received from his nurse, 
and was so very particular in this, that the 
people took so much notice of it, as instead 
of Tiberius Nero, the^ called him Biberius 
Mere. The same Diodorus ako relates of 
Caligula, predecessor to Nens that his 
nurse used to moisten the nipples of her 
breast frequently with' blood, to make Ca- 
ligula take the better hold oi them; which, 
says Diodorus, was the cause that made 
lum so blood-thirsty and cruel all his life- 
time after, that he not only committed 
frequent murder by his own hand, but like- 
wise wished that all human kind wore but 
one neck that he might have the pleasure 
to cut it oK Such like degeneracies asto- 
nish the parents, who not Imowing after 
whom the child can take, see one inclined 
to stealing, another to drmking, cruelty, 
stupidity; yet all these are not minded. 
Nay, it is easy to demonstrate, that a child, 
although it be bom from the best of parents, 
may be corrupted by an ill-tempered nurse. 
How many children do we see daily brought 
into fits, consumptions, rickets, 6cc. merely 
by sucking their nurses when in a passion 
or fury? But indeed aliAost any disorder 
of the nurse is a disorder to the child, and 
few nurses can be found in this town but 
what labour under some distemper or other. 
The first question that is generally adced 
a voung woman that wants to be a nurse, 
why she should be a nurse to other peo- 
ple's children, is answered, by her having 
an ill husband, and that she must make 
shift to live. I think now this very answer 
& enough to eive any body a shock if duly 
considered; tor an ill husband may, or ten 
to one if he does not, bring home to his wife 
an ill distemper, or at least vexation and 
disturbance. Be^es, as she takes the child 
out of mere necesaty, her food will be 
accordin^y, or else very coarse at best; 
whence proceeds an ill-eoncocted and 
coarse food for the child; for as the blood, 
so is the milk; and hence I am veiy well 
assured proce^ the scurvy, the evd, and 
many other distempers. I d<^ of you, for 
the sake of the many poor infants that may 
and will be saved ny weighing this case 
seriously, to exhort the people with the 
utmost vehemence, to let tne children suck 
their own mothers, both for the benefit of 
mother and child. For the general ai^gu- 



menty that a mother is weakened by giving 
suck to her children, is vain and nmple. 
I will maintain that the mother grows 
strongter by it, and will have her health 
better than she would have otherwise. She 
will find it the greatest cure and praserva- 
tive for the vapours and future miscar- 
riages, much beyond any other remedy 
whatsoever. Her children will be like 
giants, whereas , otherwise they are but 
uvin^ shadows, and like unripe fruit; and 
certainly if a woman is strong enough to 
bring forth a child, she is beyond all doubt 
strong enough to nurse it afterwards. It 
grieves me to observe and consider how 
many poor children are daily ruined by 
careless nurses; and yet how tender ought 
they to be to a poor infant, since the least 
hurt or blow, especially upon the head, 
may make it senseless, stupid, or other- 
wise miserable for ever! 

* But I cannot well leave this subject as 
yet; for it seems to me very unnatural that 
a woman that has fed a cnild as part of 
herself for nine months, should have no 
desire to nurse it farther, when brought to 
light and before her eyes,. and when by its 
cry it implores her assistance and the office 
of a mother. Do not the very cruellest of 
brutes tend their young ones with all the 
care and delight imaginable? How can she 
be called, a mother mat wUl not nurse her 
young ones? The earth is called the mother 
of all things, not because she produces, but 
because she maintains and nurses what she 
produces. The generation of the infant is • 
the effect of desire, but the care of it ar- 
gues virtue and choice. I am not ignorant 
but that there are some cases of necessity, 
where a mother cannot give suck, and then 
out of two evUs the least must be chosen; 
but there are so very few, that I am sure 
in a thousand there is hardly one real in- 
stance; for if a woman does but know that 
her husband can spare about three or six 
shillings a week extraordinary, (although 
this is but seldom considered,) she cer- 
tainly, with the assistance of her gossips, 
will soon persuade the good man to send 
the child to nurse, and easily impose upon 
him by pretending indisposition. This cru- 
elty is suppbrted by fashion, and nature 
gives place to custom, ^r, your humble 
servant* T. 
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nwir antir*d Upi ft wotdy torrent poor. 

We are told by some ancient authors, 
that Socrates was instructed in eloquence 
by a woman whose name, if I am not mis- 
taken, was Aspasia. I hkve indeed very * 
often looked upon that art as the most pror 
per for the female sex, and I think the uni- 
versities would do well to conader whether 
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they shoald not fill the rhetoric chain with 
she professors. 

It has been said in the pnuse of some 
men that they could talk whole hoars to- 
gether upon any thin^; but it must be 
owned to the honour of the other sex, that 
there are many among them who can Udk 
whole hours together upon nothing. I have 
known a woman branch out into a long ex- 
tempore dissertation upon the edging of a 
petticoat, and chide her servant for break- 
ing a china cup, in all the figures of rhetoric 

Were women permitted to plead in courts 
of judicature, I am persuaded they would 
carry the eloNquence of the bar to greater 
heights than it has yet arrived at If any 
one doubts this, let him but be present at 
those debates which frequently anse among 
the ladies of the British fishery. 

The first kind therefore of female orators 
which I shall take notice of, are those who 
are employed in stirring up the pasnons; a 
part of rhetoric in whiwi Socrates his wife 
nad perhaps made a greater proficiency 
than his abov^mentioneid teacher. 

The second kind of female orators are 
those who deal in invectives, and who arc 
commonly known by the name of the cen- 
sorious. The imajg^inadon and elocution of 
this set of rhetoricians is wonderfiiL With 
what a fluency of invention, and copiousness 
of expres^on, will they enlarge upon every 
little slip in the behaviour of another? Witn 
how many different circumstances, and 
with what variety of phrases, will they tell 
over the same story? I have known an old 
lady make an unhappy marriage die sub- 
ject of a month's conversation. She blamed 
€ie bride in one place; pitied her in an- 
other; laughed at her in a third; wondered 
at her in a fourth; was angry with her in a 
fifth; and, in short, wore out a pair of 
coach-horses in expressing her concern fpr 
her. At length, after having quite exhaust- 
ed the subject on this side, she made a visit 
to the new-married pair, praised the wife 
for the prudent choice she had made, told 
her the unreasonable reflections which 
some malicious people had cast upon her, 
and desired that they might be better ac- 
Guadnted. The censure and approbation of 
iliis kind of women are therefore only to be 
considered as helps to discourse. 

A third kind of female orators may be 
comprehend^ under the word gossips. 
Mrs. Fiddle-Faddle is perfectly accom- 
plisdied in this sort of eloquence; she 
launches out into descriptions of christen- 
ings, runs divifflons upon a head-dress, 
knows every dish of meat that is served up 
in her neighbourhood* and entertEuns her 
' company a whole afternoon together with 
^e wit of her little boy, before he is able to 
speak. 

The coquette may be looked upon as a 
fourth kind of female orator. To give her- 
ftelf the larger field for discourse, she hates 
and loves in the same breath, talks to her 
lap-dog or parrot, is uneasy in all kinds of 



weather, and in every part of the room. 
She has false quarrels and feigned obliga* 
tions to all the men of her acquaintance; 
sighs when she is not ^ad, and laughs Vhen 
she is not merry. The coquette is in par- 
ticular a great mistress of that part of ora- 
tory which u called action, and indeed 
seems to speak for no other purpose, but aa 
it eives her an opportunity or stirring a 
limb, or varying a feature, of glancing ner 
eyes, or playing with her fan. 

As for newsmongers, politicians, mimics, 
story-tellers, with other characters of that 
nature which give birth to loquacity, they 
are as commonly found among the men as 
the women; for which reason I shall pass 
them over in silence. 

I have often been puzzled to asagn a 
cause why women should have this talent 
of a reaay utterance in so much greater 
perfection than men. I have sometimes fan-t 
cied that they have not a retentive power, or) 
the faculty of suppressing their thoughts,) 
as men have, but that they are necessitated 
to speak every thing they think; and if so, ^ ^ 
it would perhaps furnish a very strong ar^ i ' ^ 
gument to the Cartesians for tne support- I • 
mg of their doctrine that the soul always 
thinks. But as several are of opinion that 
the rair sex are not altogether strangers to 
the art of dissembling and concealing their 
thoughts, I have been forced to relinquish 
that opinion, and have therefore endea- 
voured to seek after some better reason. 
In order to it, a friend of mine, who is an tj ^ 
excellent anatomist, has promised me by 
the first opportunity to dissect a woman^ 
tongue, ana to examine whether there may ^ 
not oe in it certsun juices which render it so 
wonderfully voluble or flippant, or whether 
the fibres of it may not be made up of a 
finer or more pliant thread; or whether 
there are not in it some particular muscles 
which dart it up and down by such sudden 
glances and vibrations; or wnether, in the 
last place, there may not be certain undis- 
covered channels running from the head 
and the heart to this little instrument of 
loquacity, and conveying into it a perpetual 
amuency of animal spirits. Nor must I 
omit the reason which riudibras has given, 
why those who can talk on trifles speak 
witn the greatest fluency; namely, that the 
tongue is like a race-horse, which nins the # 
faster the lesser wdght it carri' . 

Which of these reasons soever may be 
looked upon as the most probable, I think 
the Irishman's thought was veiy natural, 
who, lifter some hours conversation with a 
female orator, told her, that he believed 
her tongue was very glad when she was 
adeep, for that it had not a moment's rest 
all the while she was awake. 

That excellent old ballad of The Wan- 
ton Wife of Bath, has the following remaik- 
able lines: 

I'll 



*ItbiBk,qaotli'] 
Otupem leavct are mule.* 

And Ovid, thoagh in the description of a 
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^pery bavbanMn arcamstance, tdls us, that 
when the tongue of a beautiful femfde was cut 
out, and thrown upon the |pxnmd, it could 
not forbear muttering even m4hat posture: 

■« ' Comprenrom fordpe linguftm 
Abttalit enM flfero : radix micat ultima linftuft. 
Ipaa Jaoet, temeqae iremeiia immurmarat atne ; 
Utqae aalire aokt muCtlaUB oaiida eolulnv 
Palpiut Mel. Lib. W. S5a 

^The blade had«ut 

Her tongue sheer off, cloee to tin trembling root : 
The mangled part still qaiver'd on the ground^ 
Marmvring with a fhint imperftct sound ; 
And, at a serpent writhea his wounded train. 
Uneasy, panting, and possessed with pain.~OrDBEcff. 

If a tongue would be talking without ^ 
mouthy what could it have done when it had 
all its organs of speech, and accomplices of 
aound about it? I might here mention the 
story of the Pippin Woman, had I not some 
reason to look upon it as fabi^ous. * 

I must confess I am so wonderfully- 
charmed with the music of this little instru- 
ment, that I would by no means discourage 
it AH thBt I aim at by this dissertation is, 
to cure it of several dintereeable notes, and 
in particular of those nttle jarrings and 
dissonances which arise from anger, cen- 
soriousness, gossiping, and coquetry. In 
short, I would always have it tuned by 
good-nature, truth, discretion, and sincerity. 

C. 
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Hoe maxime of&cii est, ut quisque mazime opis indi- 
^at, ita ei potissimum opitutari. Tntt. Og. 1. 16. 

It is a principal point of duty, to assist another moat 
when he stands most in need of assistance. 

Three are none who deserve superiority 
over others in the esteem of mankind, who 
do not make it their endeavour to be bene- 
ficial to societjr; and who upon all occasions 
which their circumstances of life can ad- 
minister, do not take a certain unfeimed 
pleasure in conferring benefits of one Jund 
or other. Those whose great talents and 
high birth have placed them in conspicuous 
stations of life are indispensably obliged to 
exert some noble inclinations for the ser- 
vice of the world, or else such advantages 
become misfortunes, and shade and privacy 
are a more eligible portion. Where oppor- 
tunities and inclinations are given to the 
same person, we sometimes see sublime in- 
stances of virtue, which so dazzle our ima- 
ginations, that we look with scorn on all 
which in lower scenes' of life we may our- 
selves be able to practice. But this is a 
vicious way of thinking; and it bears some 
spice of romantic madness, for a man to 
imagine that he must grow ambitious, or 
seek adventures, to be able to do great ac- 
tions. It is in every man's power in the 
world who is above mere poverty, not only 



* The crackling crrstal yields, she sinks, she dies ; 
Her bead choppM off. from her lost shoulders flies ; 
Pippins she cried, but (feath her voice eonfonnds, 
And pip-pip-pip along Che ioe 



to do things worthy, but herdic. The great 
foundation of civil virtue is self-denial; and 
there is no one above the necessities of life, 
but has opportunities of exercising that 
noble quality, and doing as much as his cir- 
cumstances will bear tor the ease and con- 
venience of other men; and he who does 
more than ordinary men practise upon such 
occasions as occur in his life, deserves the 
value of his friends, as if he had done en- 
terprises which are usually attended with 
the highest ^ory. Men of public spirit 
differ rather in their circumstances than 
their virtue; and the man who does all he 
can, in a low station, is more a hero than he 
who omits any worthy action he is able to 
accomplish in a ereat one. It is not mai^ 
years ago since Xiapirius, in wrong of his 
elder brother, came to a great estate by 
gift of lus father, by reason of the dissolute 
behaviour of the nrst-bom. Shame and 
contrition reformed the life of the disin- 
herited youth, and he became as remark- 
able for his good (qualities as formerly for 
his errors. liapinus, who observed his 
brother's amenalnent, sent him on a new- 
year's day in the morning, the following 
letter; 

* Honoured Brother, — ^I enclose to you 
the deeds whereby my father gave me this 
house aDLd land. Had he lived till now, he 
would not have bestowed it in thA manner; 
he took it from the man you were, and I 
restore it to the man you are. I am, sir, 
your affectionate brother, and humble ser- 
vant, P. T.' 

As great and exalted spirits undertake 
the pursuit of hazardous actions for the 
good of others, at the same time gratifying 
tneir passion for glory: so do woi^y minds 
in the domestic way of life deny themselves 
many advanta^s, to satisfy a generous be- 
nevolence, which they bear to their friends 
oppressed with distresses and calamities. 
Such natures one may call stores of Provi- 
dence, which are actuated by a secret ce- 
lestial influence to undervalue the ordinary 
gratifications of wealth, to give comfort to 
a heart loaded with affliction, to save a 
falling family, to preserve a branch of trade 
in their neignbourhood, to give work to the 
industrious* preserve the portion of the 
helpless infant, and raise the head of the 
mourning father. People whose hearts are 
wholly bent towards pleasure, or intent 
upon gain, never hear of the noble occurs 
rences among men of industry and hu- 
manity. It would look like a city romance, 
to tell them' of the generous merchant, who 
the other day sent this billet to an eminent 
trader under difficulties to support himself^ 
in whose fall many hundreds besides himself 
had perished: but because I think there is 
more spirit and true gaUantnr in it than in 
any letter I have ever read from Strephon 
to rhillis, I shall insert it even in the mer- 
cantile honest style in which it was sent: 

<SiR,— I have heard c£ the casualties 
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which' have involved yoa in extreme dis- 
tress at this time, and knowing you to be a 
man of mat good-natare, industry, and 
probity, have resolved to stand by you. Be 
of j;ood cheer; the bearer brings with him 
five thousand pounds, and has my order to 
answer your drawing as much more on my 
account I did this in haste, for fear I 
should come too late for your relief; but 
you may value yourself witn me to the sum 
of fifty thousand pounds; for t can very 
cheernilly run the nazard of being to much 
less rich than I am now, to save an honest 
man whom I love.* Your friend and ser- 
vant, W. &* 

I think there is somewhere in Montaigne 
mention made of a family-book, wherein 
all the occurrences that happened from one 
generation of that house to another were 
recorded. Were there such a method in 
the families which are concerned in this 
generosity, it would be a hard task for the 
greatest m Europe to give in their own an 
instance of a benefit better placed, or con- 
ferred with a more CTaccnd sur. It has 
been heretofore urgea how barbarous and 
inhuman is any unjust step made to the 
disadvantage (n a trader; and by how much 
such an act towards him is detestable, by 
8o much an act of kindness towards him is 
laudable. I remember to have heard a 
bencher c^ the Temple tell a story of a tra- 
dition in their house, where they had for- 
merly a custom of choosing kings for such 
a season, and allowing him his expenses at 
the charge of the society. One of our 
kings, t said my friend» carried his royal 
incfination a little too far, and there was a 
committee ordered to look into the manage- 
ment of ^s treasury. Among other things 
it appeared, that his majesty walking in- 
cog, m the cloister, haid overheard a poor 
man say to another, *Such a small sum 
would make me the happiest man in the 
world.' The king out ol his royal compas- 
■fflon, privately inquired into his character, 
and finding him a proper object of charity, 
sent him the money. When the committee 
read the report, the house passed his ac- 
counts with a piaudite without farther ex- 
amination, upon the recital of this article 
in them; 

For making a man happy. / 10 
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Hirtli oot ofaeuon if a grievooi ill. 

When I make choice of a subject that 
has not been treated on by others, I throw 

* The mercfaant involved in dittretB bv casaaltiet 
wu one Mr. Moreton, a linen-draper ; and the generoue 
mereliant, here so Justly oelebrated, was BIr William 
Beawen. 

t This klof , it is said, was beau Nash, master of tlw 
eeremonies at Bath. In king William^s time he was a 
Stwtait ia tha l^npie. His biqfrapher aa^ tlKNif h 



together my reflcyrtions on it without an^ 
Older or method, so that they may appear 
rather in the looseness and freedom oit an | 
essay, than in the repilarity of a set dis* / 
course. It is after this manner that I shall 
consider laughter and ridicule in my prcr 
sent paper. 

Man is the merriest species of the crea- 
tion, all above and below him are sevous. 
He sees things in a different light from 
other beings, and finds his mirth arising 
from objects that perhapn cause someUiing 
like pity or displeasure in higher natures. 
Laughter is indeed a very good counter- 
poise to the spleen; and it seems but rea- 
sonable that we should be capable of 
receiving joy from what is no real good to 
us, since we can receive grief from what is 
no real evil. 

I have in my forty-seventh paper rused 
a speculation on the notion of a modem 
philosopher, f who describes the first mo- 
tive of laughter to be a secret comparison 
which we make between ourselves and the 
persons we laugh at; or in other wolds, 
that satisfaction which we receive from the 
opinion of some pre-eminence in ourselves, 
when we see the absurdities of another, or 
when we reflect on any past absurdities of 
our own. This seems to hold in most cases, 
and we may observe that the vainest part 
of mankind are the most addicted to this 
passion. 

I have read a sermon of a conventual in 
the church of Rome, on those words of the 
wise man, 'I said of Laughter, it is mad; 
and of Mirth, what does it?' Upon which 
he laid it down as a point of doctrine, that 
laughter was the effect of original an, and 
that Adam could not laugh before the fiEdl. 

Laughter while it lasts, slackens and' 
unbraces the mind, weakens the faculties, , 
and causes a kind of remissness and dissolu- 
tion in all the powers of the soul; and thus 
far it may be looked upon as a weakness in 
the composition of human nature. But if 
we consider the frequent reliefs we receive 
from it, and how often it breaks the gloom 
which is apt to depress the mind and 
damp our spirits, with tranaent unexpected 
gleams of joy, one would take care not to 
grow too wise for so ^reat a pleasure of life. 

The talent of turning men into ridicule, 
and exposing to laughter those one con- 
verses with, is the qualification of littie un- 
generous tempers. A young man with this 
cast of mind cuts himself off from all man- 
ner of improvement Every one has his 
flaws and weaknesses; nay, the greatest 
blemishes are often found in the most shin- 
ing characters; but what an absurd thing 
is it to pass over all the valuable parts of a 
man, and fix our attention on his infirmi- 
ties? to observe his imperfections more 
than his virtues? and to make use of him 



he was much given to gamblina , he was ytrj liberal, 
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for the sport of others, rather than for our 
own improvement? 

We tnercfore very often find that per- 
sons the most accomplished in ridicule are 
those who are very shrewd at hitting a blot, 
without exerting any thing masterly in 
themselves. As there are many eminent 
* critics who never writ a good hne, there 
are many admirable buffoons that animad- 
vert upon every single defect in another, 
without ever discovering the least beauty 
of their own. By this means, these unlucky 
little wits often gain reputation in the 
esteem of vulgar minds, and raise them- 
selves above persons of much more laud- 
able characters. 
' If the talent of ridicule were employed 
to laugh men out of vice and foll}r, it might 
be of some use to the world; but instead of 
this, we find that it is p;enerallv made use 
of to laugh men out of virtue and good sense, 
by attacking every thin^ that is solemn and 
serious, decent and praiseworthy in human 
life. 

We may observe, that in the first ages 
of the world, when the great souls and 
I master-pieces of human nature were pro- 
^ duced, men shined by a noble simplicity 
' of behaviour, and were strangers to those 
little embellishments which are so fashion- 
able in our present conversation. And it 
is very remarkable, that notwithstanding 
we fall short at present of the ancients in 
poetry, painting, oratory, history, archi- 
tecture, and all the noble arts and sciences 
which depend more upon genius than ex- 
perience, we exceed them as much in dog- 
/ grel humour, burlesque, and all the trivial 
arts of ridicule. We meet with more rail- 
lery among the modems, but more good 
sense among the ancients. 

The two great branches of ridicule in 
writing are comedy and burlesque. The 
first ridicules persons by drawing them 
m their proper characters, the other by 
drawing them quite unlike themselves. 
Burlesque is therefore of two kinds; the first 
represents mean persons in the accoutre- 
ments of heroes; the other describes great 
persons acting and speaking like the basest 
among the people. JDon Quixote is an in- 
stance of the first, and Lucian's gods4>f the 
second. It is a dispute among tne critics, 
whether burlesque poetrv nms best in he- 
roic verse, like that of the Dispensary; or 
in doggrel, like that of Hudibras. I think 
where the low character is to be raised, 
the heroic is the proper measure; but when 
a hero is to be pulled down and degraded, 
it is best done in dogerd. 

If Hudibras had been set out with as 
much wit and humour in heroic verse as he 
is in doggrel he would have made a much 
more agreeable figure than he does; though 
the generality of his readers are so wonder- 
fully pleased with the double rhymes,' that 
I do not expect many will be of my opinion 
in this particular. 

I shall conclude this essay upon laugh- 
46 



ter with observing, that the metaphoi* of 
laughing applied to the fields and meadows 
when they are in flower, or to trees when 
they are m blossom, runs through all lan- 
guages; which I have not observed of any 
other metaphor, excepting that of fire and 
burning when they are applied to love. 
This shows that we naturally regard laugh- 
ter, as what is in itself both amiable and 
beautiful. For this reason likewise Venus 
has gained the title of 9.xaA<«f if, * the laugh- 
ter-loving dame,' as Waller has translated 
it, and is represented by Horace as the god- 
dess who delights in laughter. Milton, in 
a joyous assembly of imaginary persons, has 

gven us a very poetical figure of laughter, 
is whole band of mirth is so finely de- 
scribed, that I shall set down the passage 
at length. 

But come tbou goddeat, fkir and free. 

In heaven ydeiKd EaphroBvne, 

And by men, heart-eating Mirth, 

Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 

With two siBtere Graoei more, 

To ivy-crowned Baochui bore. 

Haste thee, nvipph. and bring with thee 

Jest and youthAU Jollity, 

auips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed tmiles. 

Bach as han|[ on Hebe's cheek. 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Bport that wrinkled Care derides. 

And Laughter holding both hia aides. 

Come and trip it as you go. 

On the light fantastic toe: 

And in thy right hand lead with thee* 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty ; 

And if I give the honour due. 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and hve with thee. 

In unreproved pleasures, tree, 

L\aiUgro,y,l\,kc 
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Disoe dooendus adhuc, qu» censet amiculus, ut ai 
Cecus iter monstrare velit ; tamen aspioe si quid 
£t nos, quod cures proprium fbcisse, loquamur. 

J«»-.Lib. l.Ep.zvii.3. 
Tet hear what anunskilflil ftiend can say: 
As if a blind man should direct your way ; 
So I myself though wanting to be taught, 
May yet impart a hint that's worth your thought 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^You see the nature 
of my request by the Latin mptto which I 
address to you. I am very sensible I ought 
not to use many words to you, who are one 
of but few; but the following piece, as it 
relates to speculation in propnety of speech, 
being a curiosity in its kind, begs your pa- 
tience. It was {oui)d in a poetical virtuoso's 
•closet among his rarities; and since the 
several treatises of thumbs, ears, and noses, 
have obliged the world, this of eyes is at 
your service. 

** The first eye of consequence (under the 
invisible Author of all) is the visible lumi- 
nary of the universe. This glorious Specta- 
tor is said never to open his eyes at his 
rising in a morning, without having a whole 
kingdom of adorers in Persian silk waiting 
at his levee. Millions of creatures derive 
their sight from tliis original, who, besides 
his being the great director of optics, is the 
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mrest test whether eyes be of the 

species with that of an eagle, br tliat of an 
owl. The one he emboldens with a manly 
assurance to look, speak, act, or plead be- 
fore the faces of a numerous assembly; Uie 
other he dazzles out of countenance into a 
sheepish dejectedness. The sun-proof eye 
dares lead up a dance in a full court, and 
without blinkmg at the lustre of beauty, can 
distribute an eye of proper complaisance to 
a room crowded with company, each of 
which deserves particular regard: while 
the other sneaks from conyersation, like a 
fiearful debtor, who never dares to look out, 
but when he can see nobody, and nobody 
him. 

** The next instance of optics is tlie fam- 
ous Ar^s, who, (to speak the language of 
Cambridge) was one of a hundred; and 
being used as a spy in the affairs of leal- 
ousy, was obliged to have all his eyes about 
him. We have no account of the particular 
colours, casts, and turns of this body of eyes; 
but as he was pimp for his mistress Juno, it 
is probable he used all the modem leers, 
sly glances, and other ocular activities to 
serve his purpose. Some look upon him as 
the then king at arms to the heathenish 
deities; and make no more of his eyes than 
of so many spangles of his herald's coat 

"The next upon the optic list is old 
Janus, who stood in a double-sighted capa- 
city, like a person placed betwixt two op- 
posite looking-glasses, and so took a sort of 
retrospective cast at one view. Copies of 
this double-faced way are not yet out of 
feshion with many professions, and the in^ 
nious artists pretend to keep up this species 
by double-headed canes and spoons; but 
there is no mark of this faculty, except in 
the emblematical way, of a wise general 
having an eye to both front and rear, or a 

Sious man taking a review and prospect of 
is past and future state at the same time. 
'* I must own, that the names, colouts, 
qualities and turns of eyes vary almost in 
every head; for, not to mention the common 
appellations of the black, the blue, the 
white, the grey, and the like; the most re- 
markable are those that borrow their titles 
from animals, by virtue of some particular 
quality of resemblance they bear to the 
eyes (x the respective cf*eatures; as that of 
a greedy rapacious aspect takes its name 
from the cat, that of a sharp pieroing nature 
from the hawk, those of an amorous roguish 
look derive their titie even from the sheep, 
and we say such a one has a sheep's eye, 
not so much to denote the innocence as the 
simple sljrness of the cast Nor is this meta- 
phorical inoculation a modem invention, for 
we find Homer taking the freedom to place 
the eye of an ox, bulL or cow in one of his 
prinapal midesses, by that frequent ex- 
presaonof 

Tin ox-e7*d venenble Juno. 
'* Now as to the peculiar qualities of the 
eye, that fine part of our constitution seems 



touch the receptacle and seat of our pa»* 
sions, appetites, and inclinations as the mind 
itself; and at least it is the outward portal 
to introduce them to the house witmn, or 
rather the common thoroughfare to let our 
affections pass in and out Love, anger, 

glide and avarice, all visibly move in Uiose 
tde orb& I know a young lady that can- 
not see a certain gentieman passbjr without 
showing a secret desire of seeing him again 
by a dance in her eye-balls; nay, she cannot 
for the heart of her, help looking half a 
street's length after any man in a gay dress. 
You cannot behold a covetous spirit walk 
by a eoldsmith's shop without casting a 
wishful eye at the heaps upon the counter. 
Does not a haughty peison show the temper 
of his soul in Uie superoilious roU of his eye; 
and how frequentiy in the height of passion 
does that moving picture in our head start 
and stare, gather a redness and (|uick flashes 
of lightning, and make all its humours 
sparkle with fire, as Virgil finely describes it, 



-Ardeatii ab ore 



Bdntilla ataiBtant : teutig micat acribas ignia. 

Jin. xiL 101. 
F rom his wide noatrila flies 
A flary stream, and sparkles fVom his e jes. 

Drfdtm. 

**Aa for the various turns of the eye- 
sight, such as the voluntary or involuntary, 
the half or the whole leer, I shall not enter 
into a very particubu* account of them; bat 
let me observe, that oblique vision, when 
natural, was ancientiy the mark of be- 
witchery and magical fascination, and to 
this day it is a malignant ill look; but when 
it is forced and affected, it carries a wanton 
design, and in playhouses, and other public 
places, this ocular intimation is often an 
assignation for bad practices. But this ir- 
regmarity in vision, together with such 
enormities as tipping the wink, the drciun- 
spective roll, the side-peep through a thin 
hood or fan, must be put in the class of 
heteroptics, as all wrong notions of religian 
are ranked under the general name of 
heterodox. All the pernicious applications 
of sight are more immediately under the 
direction of a Spectator, and I hope you 
will arm your readers aeainst the mischiefs 
which are daily done oy killing eyes, in 
which you will highly obhge your wounded 
unknown friend, T. B.' 

'Mr. Spectator,— You professed in 
several papers your particular endeavours 
in the province of Spectator, to correct the 
offences committed by Starers, who disturb 
whole assemblies without any regard to 
time, place, or modesty. You complained 
also, that a starer is not usually a person to 
be convinced by the reason of tne thing, nor 
so easily rehired as to amend by admoni- 
tions. I thought therefore fit to acquaint 
yo» with a convenient mechanical way, 
which may eaaly prevent or correct star- 
ing, by an optical contrivance of new per- 
spective-g^assesy short and commodious like 
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opera-glasses, fit for short-sighted peddle 
as well as others, these glasses making the 
objects appear either as they are seen with 
the naketl eye, or more distinct, though 
somewhat less than life, or bigger and 
nearer. A person may by the help of this 
invention, take a view ot another without 
the impertinence of staring; at the same 
time it shall not be possible to know whom 
or what he is looking at. One may look to- 
wards his right or left hand, when he is 
supposed to look forwards. This is set forth 
at lam, in the printed proposals for the 
sale of these glasses, to be had at Mr. Dil- 
lon's in Long^ Acre, next door to the White 
Hart Now, sir, as your Spectator has 
occasioned the publishmg of this invention 
for the benefit en modest spectators, the hir 
▼entor desires your admomtioitt concerning 
the decent use of it; and hopes, by your 
recommendation, that for the nitore oeauty 
may be beheld without the torture and con- 
fusion which it suffers from the insolence of 
starers. By this means you will relieve the 
innocent from an insult which there is no 
law to punish, though it is a greater offence 
than many which are within the cognizance 
of justice. I am, sir, your most humble 
servant, ABRAHAM SPY.' 

Q. 



Na251.] Tuesday, December IS, 1711. 

Linpie centum nintf oraque centum, 

Fema vox- Firf. JEn. vi. 6BSL 

A handled mouthe, a hundred tonguea, . 

And throats of braaa inipired with iron lunft. 

There is nothing which more astonishes 
a foreigner, and fnghts a country souire, 
than the Cries of London. My good triend 
Sir Roger often declares that he cannot get 
them out of his head or go to sleep for them, 
the first week that he is in town. On the 
contrary Will Honeycomb calls them the 
Ramage de la ViUe, and prefers them to 
the sound of larks and nightingales, with 
all the music of the fields and woods. I 
have lately received a letter ftom some 
very odd fellow upon this subject, which I 
shall leave with my reader, without saying 
any thing further <n it, 

*SiR,— I am a man out of all buaness, 
and would willingly turn my head to any 
thing for an honest livelihood. I have in- 
vented several projects for nusing many 
millions of money without burdening the 
subject, but I cannot get the parliament to 
listen to me, who look upon me, fbrsooth, 
as a crack, and a projector; so that despair- 
ing to enrich either myself or my country 
by this public-spiritedness, I would make 
aome proposals to you relating to a design 
which I bave very much at hearty and 
which may procure me a handsome si»b-, 
sistence, if you will be pleased to recom- 
fnend it to tne cities of London and West- 
minster. 

' The post I would aim at, is to be comp- 



troller-general of the London Cries, which 
are at present under nb manner of rules or 
discipline. I think I am pretty weD quali- 
fied tor this place, as being a man of very 
strong lungs, of great insight into all the 
brancnes of our British trades and manufac- 
tures, and of a competent skill in music. 

*The Cries of London may be divided 
into vocal and instrumentaL As for the lat- 
ter, they arc at present under a very great 
disorder. A freeman of London has the 
privilege of disturbing a whole street for an 
hour together, with the twanking of a brass* 
kettle or a frjing-pan. The watchman's 
thump at midmght startles us in our beds, 
as much as the breaking in of a thief. The 
aow-gelder's horn has indeed something 
musical in it, but this is seldom heard within 
the liberties. I would therefore propose, 
that no instrument of this nature should be 
made use of, which I have not tuned and 
licensed, after having carefully examined 
in what manner it may affect the ears of 
her majesty's liege subjects. 

.* Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, 
and indeed so full of incongruities and bar- 
barisms, tiiat we appear a distracted city 
to foreigners, who do not comprehend the 
meaning oi such enormous outcries. Milk 
is generally sold in a note above E-la, and 
in sounds so exceeding shrill, that it often 
sets our teeth on edge. The chimney- 
sweeper is confined to no certain pitch; he 
sometimes utters himself in the deepest 
base, and sometimes in the sharpest treble; 
sometipnes in the highest, and sometimes in 
the lowest note of the gamut The same 
observation might be made on the retailers 
of small-coal, not to mention broken glasses 
or brick-dust In these therefore, and the 
like cases, it should be my care to sweeten 
and mellow the voices of these itinerant 
tradesmen, before they make their appear- 
ance in our streets, as also to accommodate 
their cries to their respective wares: and to 
take care in particular, that those may not 
make the most noise who have the least to 
sell, which is very observable in the venders 
of card-matches, to whom I cannot but ap- 
ply the old proverb of " Much cry but little 
wool," 

•Some of these last-mentioned musicians 
are so very loud in the sale of these trifling 
manufactures, that an honest splenetic gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance bargained with 
one of them never to come into the street 
where he lived. But what was the effect of 
this contract? why, the whole tribe of card- 
match-mdcers which frequent that quar- 
ter, passed by his door the very next day, 
in hopes of beinff bought off after the same 
manner. 

* ^ is another great imperfection in our 
London Cries, that there is no just time 
nor measure observed in them. Our news 
shoiild indeed be published in a very quick 
time, because it is a commodity that will 
not keep cold. It sboold not, however, be 
cried with the same predpitation as fire. 
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Yet thift is generally the case. A bloody- 
battle alarms the town from one end to an- 
other in an instant. Every motion of the 
French is published in so great a hurry, 
that one would think the enemy were at our 
gates. This likewise I would take upon me 
to regulate in such a manner, that there 
should be some distinction msuie between 
the spreading of a victory, a march, or an 
encampment; a Dutch, a Portugal, or a 
Bpanisn mail. . Nor roust I omit under this 
head those excessive alarms with which 
several boisteroos rustics infest our streets 
in turnip-season; and which are more inex- 
cusable, because these are wares which are 
in no danger of cooling upon their hands. 

* There are others who affect a very slow 
time, and are in my opinion much more 
tuneable than the former. The cooper in 
particular swells his last note in a hollow 
voice, that is not without its harmony; nor 
can I forbear being inspired with a most 
agreeable melancholy, when I hear that 
sad and solemn air with which the public 
are very often asked, if they have any 
chairs to mend? Your own memory may 
suggest to ytni many other lamentable dit- 
ties of the same nature, in which the mudc 
is wonderfully languishing and melodious. 

* I am always pleased with that particu- 
lar time of the year which is proper for the 
pickling of dill and cucumbers; but alas! 
this cry, like the song of the nightingale, is 
not heard above two months. ^ It would 
therefore be worth while to consider; whe- 
ther the same air might not in some cases 
be adapted to other words. 

*It might likewise deserve our most 
serious consideration, how far, in a well 
regulated city, those humorists are to be 
tolerated, who, not contented with the tra- 
ditional cries of their forefathers, have in- 
vented particular songs and tunes of their 
own: such as was not many years since, 
the pastry-man, commonly known by the 
name of the Colly-Molly-ruff;* and such 
as is at this day the vender of powder and 
wash-balls, who, if I am rightly informed, 
goes under the name of Powder-Watt 

' I must not here omit one particular ab- 
surdity which runs through tnis whole vo- 
ciferous generation, and which renders their 
cries very often not only incommodious, but 
altogether useless to the public I mean, 
* that idle accomplishment which they all of 
them aim at of crying so as not to be un- 
derstood. Whether or no they have learn- 
ed this from several of our affected angers, 
I will not take upon me to say; but most 
certain it is, that people know the wares 
they deal in rather by their tunes than by 
their words; insomuch that I have some- 
time seen a country-boy run out to buy 

* This little inati was but Just ftble to support the 
basket of pastry which he earned on his bead, and suns, 
to a very peculiar tone the cant words which passed 
Into bis nanie, Oolly-MoUy.Puff. There is a half sheet 
print of him in tlie Bet of London Cries. Iff- Lauron. 
del P. Tempest, exe. Granger's Biographical History of 
Englaai. 



apples of a bellows-mender, and ^nger- 
bread from a grinder of knives and scissors. 
Nay, so strangely infatuated are some very 
emment artists of this particular grace in a 
cry, that none but their acquaintance are 
able to guess at their profession: for who 
else can know, that " work if I had it," 
should be the signification of a corn-cutter. 

* For as much therefore as persons of this 
rank are seldom men of genius or capacity, 
I think it would be very proper that some 
man of good sense and sound judgment 
should preside over these public cries, who 
should permit none to lift up their voices in 
our streets, that have not tuneable throats, 
and are not only able to overcome the noise 
of the crowd, and the rattling of coaches, 
but also to vend their respective merchan- 
dises in apt phrases, and in the most dis- 
tinct and agreeable sounds. I do therefore 
humbly recommend myself as a person 
rightly qualified for this post; and if I meet 
vnth nttmg encouragement, shall communi- 
cate some other projects which I have by 
me, that may no less conduce to the emolu* 
ment of the public I am, sir, &c. 

C. * RALPH CROTCHET/ 



Na 252.] Wednesday, December 19, 1711. 
Erranti, passimque ocnlos per aincta ibrenii. 

Exploring every place with curious eyes. 

« Mr. Spectator,— I am very sorry to 
find by your discourse upon the eye, that 
you have not thoroughly studied the nature 
and force of that part c* a beauteous face. 
Had you ever been in love, you would have 
said ten thousand things, which it seems 
did not occur to you. Do but reflect upon 
the nonsense it makes men talk, the flames 
which it is said to kindle, the transport it 
raises, the dejection it causes in the bravest 
men; and if you do believe those things are 
expressed to an extravagance, yet you will 
own that the influence of it is very great, 
which moves men to that extravagance. 
Certain it is, that the whole strength of the 
mind is sometimes seated there; that a kind 
look imparts all that a year's discourse 
could give you, in one moment What mat- 
ters it what she says to you, " see how she 
looks," is the language of all who know 
what love is. When the mind is thus sum- 
med up and expressed in a glance, did you 
never observe a sudden joy arise in the 
countenance of a lover. Dia you never see 
the attendance of years paid, overpaid, in 
an instant? You a Spectator, and not know 
that the intelligence oi affection is carried 
on by the eye only; that eood-breedine has 
made the tongue falsify tihe heart, and act 



• ADAPTED. 
With various power the wonder-working eye 
Can awe, or sooth, reclaim, or lead astray, 
The motto in the original foUo was taken fton Yltg. 
Bd.ili. 103. ^ , 

J^d^ fuit fmsrst sen/nt uVd fimAtuA mgnm. 
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a part of continual restraint, while nature 
has preserved the eyes to herself, that she 
may not be disguised pr misrepresented. 
The poor biide can give her hand and say, 
** I do," with a languishing air, to the man 
she is obliged by cruel parents to take for 
mercenary reasons, but at the same time 
she cannot look as if sh^ loved: her eye is 
full of sorrow, and reluctance sits in a tear, 
while the offering of a sacrifice is perform- 
ed in what we call the marriage ceremony. 
Do you never go to plays? Cannot you dis- 
tinguish between the eyes of those who go 
to see, from those who come to be seen? I 
am a woman turned of thirty, and am on 
the observation a little; therdPore if you, or 
your correspondent, had consulted me in 
your discourse on the eye, I could have told 
jrou that the eye of Leonora is sUly watch- 
nil while it looks negligent; she looks round 
her without the help of the glasses you 
speak of, and yet seems to be empjloyed on 
objects directly before her. This eye is 
what affects chance-medley, and on a sud- 
den, as if it attended to another thing, turns 
all its charms a^nst an ogler. The eye of 
Lusitania is an mstrument of premeditated 
murder; but the design being visible, de- 
stroys the execution of it; and with much 
more beauty than that of Leonora, it is not 
half so mischievous. There is a brave sol- 
dier's daughter in town, that by her eye 
has been the death of more than ever her 
father made fly before him. A beajutiful 
eye makes silence eloquent, a kind eye 
makes contradiction an assent, an enraged 
eye makes beauty deformed. This litUe 
member gives life to every other part about 
us, and I believe the story of Ar^s im- 
plies no more, than that the eye is m every 
part; that is to say, every other part would 
be mutilated, were not its force represent- 
ed more by the eye than even by itself. 
But this is heathen Gre^ to those who 
have not conversed by elances. This, sir, 
is a language in which there can be no de- 
ceit, nor can a skilful observer be imposed 
upon by looks, even among politicians and 
courtiers. If you do me the honour to print 
this among your speculations, I shall in my 
next make you a present of secret history, 
by translatinj^ all the looks of the next as- 
sembly of ladies and gentlemen into words, 
to adorn some future paper. I am, sir, your 
faithful friend, 

•MARY HEARTFREE,' 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^I have a sot of a 
husband that lives a very scandalous life; 
who wastes away his body and fortune in 
debaucheries; and is immoveable to all the 
arguments I can urge to him. I would 
gladly know whether m some cases a cudgel 
may not be allowed as a good figure of 
speech, and whether it may not be lawfully 
used by a female orator. Your humble 
servant, BARBARA CRABTREE.* 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^Though I am a 
practitioner in the law of some standing, and 



have heard many eminent pleaders in my 
time, as well as other eloquent speakers of 
both universities, yet I agree with you, that 
women are better qualified to succeed in 
oratory than the men, and believe this is to 
be resolved into natural causes. You have 
mentioned only the volubility of their 
tongues: but what do you think of the silent 
flattery of their pretty faces, and the per- 
suasion which even an insipid discourse 
carries with it when flowing from beautifel 
hps, to which it would be cruel to deny any 
thing? It is certain, too, that they are pos- 
sessed of some springs of rhetoric which 
men want, such as tears, fainting-fits, and 
the Mke, which I have seen employed upon 
occasion, with good success. You must 
know that I am a plain man, and love my 
money; yet I have a spouse who is so great 
an orator in this way, that she draws from 
me what sums she pleases^ Every room in 
my house is furnished with trophies of her 
eloquence, rich cabinets, piles of china, 
JApan screens, and costly jars; and if you 
were to come into my great parlour, you 
would fancy yourself in an India warehouse. 
Beades this, she keeps a squirrel, and I 
am dout>ly taxed to pay for the china he 
breaks. She is seized with periodical fits 
about the time of the subscriptions to a new 
opera, an^ is drowned in teirs after having 
seen any woman there In finer clothes than 
herself. Th^se aje arts oTpersuas^on purely 
feminine, and ^hich a tender hcfxt cannot 
resist What I would therefore desire of 
you, is, to prevail with your friend who has 
pTt>mised to dissect a female tongue, that 
he wouldatthe same time giveus the anatomy 
of a female eye, and exi)lain the springs and 
sluices which feed it with such ready sup- 
plies of moisture; and likewise show by 
what means, if possible, they may be stop- 
ped at a reasonable expense. Or indeed, 
»nce there is something so moving in the 
very ima^ of weeping beauty, it would be 
worthy his art to provide, that these elo- 
quent drops may no more be lavished on 
trifles, or employed as servants to their 
wayward wills: out reserved for serious 
occasions in life, to adorn generous pity, 
true i>enitence, or real sorrow. I am, &c' 

T. 



No. 253.] Thuraday, December 20, 1711. 



Indipnor qulcquam rpprehendi, non quia c 
Compoiitum, illepideve putetur, md quia nuper. 

JStor. Lib. 1. Bp. ii. 7«. 

T ftel my honnt Indifnation rin, • 

When with affected air a coxcomb criei. 
The work I own baa elegance and eaae, 
But mire no modem ahould pretend to pleam. 

There is nothing which more denotes a 
great mind than the abhorrence of errvy 
and detraction. This passion reign^ mor6 
among bad poets than among any other set 
of men. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, 
than those who are conversant in poetry, it 
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is Terv natural for audi as have not sue- 
ceedea in it to depreciate the works of those 
who have. For since they cannot raise 
themselves to the reputation of their fel- 
low-writers, they must endeavour to sink 
that to their own pitch, if they would still 
keep themselves upon a level with them. 

The greatest wits that ever were pro- 
duced in one a^, lived together in so good 
an understandmg, and celebrated one an- 
other with so much generosity; that each 
of them recei^^ an additional lustre from 
his contemporaries, and is more famous for 
having lived with men of so extraordinary 
a gemus, than if he had himself been the 
sole wonder of die age. I need not tell my 
reader that I here p<nnt at the reign of 
Augustus^ and I believe he will be of my 
opinion, that neifter Virgil nor Horace 
would have gained so great a reputation in 
the world, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of eacn other. Indeed all the 
^reat writers of that age, for whom singly 
we have so great an esteem, stand up to- 
gether as vouchers for one another's repu^ 
tation. But at the same time that Virgil 
was celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, Ho- 
race, Varius, Tucca, and Ovid, we know 
that Bavius and Msvius were his declared 
foes and calumniators. 

In our own country a man seldom sets 
up for a poet, withoat attacking the repu« 
tation of all his brothers in the aVt The 
ienorance ti the modems, fke s^bblers of 
the age,' tile detav of poetry, are the topi«^ 
of detraction witn which he makes his en- 
trance into the world: but how much m*» 
noble is the fame that is built on candour 
and ingenui^, according to those beautiful 
lines of Sir John Denham, in his poem on 
Fletcher's works! 

But whither am Istriy'd? I need not nife 

Trophies to thee fh>in other men*! diifraiie : 

Nor is thy fhme on lesser ruins built. 

Nor needs thy Juster title the fbul iruilt 

Of Btttem klnp, who, to secure their reign» 

Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain. 

I am sorry to find that an author, who is 
very justiy esteemed among the best judges 
has admitted some strokes of this nature 
into a very fine poem; I mean the Art 
of Criticism, which was published some 
months since, and is a master-piece in its 
kind. The observations follow one another 
like those in Horace's Art of Poetrv, with- 
out that methodical regularity which would 
have been requisite in a prose author. They 
are some of them uncommon, but such as 
the reader must assent to, when he sees 
them explained with that elegance and 
perspicuity in which thev are delivered. 
As for those which are the most known, 
and the most received, they are placed in 
so beautiful a light, and illustrated with 
such apt alluaons, that they have in them 
all the graces of novelty, and make the 
reader, who was before acquainted with 
them, still more convinced of their truth 
and solidity. And here give me leave to 



mention what Mondeur BoUean has so yei^ 
well enlarged upon in the preface to his 
works, that wit and fine writmg do not con- 
sist so much in advancing things that are 
new, as in giving things that are known an 
agreeable turn. It is impossible for us» , 
who live in the later ages of the worid, to 
make observations in criticism, morality, 
or in any art or science, which have not 
been touched upon by others. We have 
littie else left us, but to represent the com- 
mon sense of mankind in more strong, more 
beautiful, or more uncommon lights. If a 
reader examines Horace's Art of Poctiy, 
he will find but very few precepts in it, 
which he may not meet with in Aristotle, 
and which were not commonly known by 
all the poets of the Augustan age. His way 
of expressing and applying them, not hi4 
invention of them, is what we are chiefly 
to admire. 

For this reason I think there is nothine 
in the world so tiresome as the works ot 
those critics who write in a positive dog- 
matic way, without either language, genius^ 
or imagination. If the reader would see 
how the best of the Latin critics wrote, he 
may find their manner very beautifully 
described in the characters ot Horace, Pe- 
tronius, Quintilian, and Longinus, as they 
are drawn in the essay of which I am now 

Since 1 have mentioned Longinus, who 
in his reflections has riven us the same 
kind of sublime which ne observes in the 
several passages that occasioned them; I 
cannot but take notice that our English 
author has, after the same manner, ex- 
emplified several of his precepts in the 
very precepts themselves. I shall produce 
two or three instances of this kind. Speak- 
ing of the insipid smoothness which some 
readers are so much in love with, he has 
the fbUowing verses: 

These equal syllables alone require, 
Tho* oft the ear the open Towels tire. 
While expletives their feeble aid do Join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull lint. 

The gapine of the vowels in the second 
line, the expletive ' do,' in the third, and 
the ten monosyllables in the tetth, give 
such a beauty to this passage, as would 
have been veiy much admired in an ancient 
poet The reader maj observe the follow- 
ing lines in the same view: 

A^eedlees Alexandrine ends the sonf , 

iVat lilM • wounded snake drags its slow ISBgtb aloDf. 

And afterwards, 

*Tis not enoogh no harshness gives olRnea« 

The sound ronst seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blow*. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sonnding ehon. 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

When AJax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow; 

Not so, when swift Camflla scours the plain. 

Flies o*er th* unbending com, and skims Along li» 
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foregcMng lines, puts mc in mind of a de- 
scription in Homer's Odyssey, which none 
of the critics have taken notice of. It is 
where Sisyphus is represented Umng his 
stone up the hill, which is no sooner carried 
to the top of it, but it immediately tumbles 
to the bottom. This double motion of the 
stone is admirably described in the num- 
bers of these verses; as in the four first it 
is heaved up by several spondees, inter- 
mixed with proper breathmg places, and 
at last trundles down in a continued line of 
dactyls: 

Aaav fisTTM^ovT* trtKmffp ■/c^OTipuvi*. 
»Hto< fttv Txnfiim/ttvot X'f***' ▼• «•*•" ''•i 
Aaav •« wtttrnt wen Xo^pr, •A.X* on /uiXXei 
*A«f«v ojrip6«X*j»i', tot' umrrfii^»r%i Kp«T«l*(, 
AvTic <#i<Ta -mtStvii Ha0C*r{«TO A.a«s ■v»<2'iic. 

Odyn. 1. U. 

I tarn'd my eye, and as I tarn'd rarvey'd 
A mournful vision, the Sisyphian ibade : 
With many a weary step, and many a croan. 
Up the high hill be beaves a huge round stone : 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the 
ground. Pepe, 

It would be endless to quote verses out 
of Virgil which have this particular kind 
of beautjr in the numbers: out I may take 
an occasior^ in a future paper to show 
several of them which have escaped the 
obsertation of others. 

I cannot conclude this paper without 
taking notice that we have three poems in 
our tongue, which are of the same nature, 
and each of them a master-piece in its 
kufid; the *Essay on Translated Verse, the 
Essay on the Art of Poetry, and the Essay 
upon Criticism, C, 
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Z</*yOc «e«S •f<Ti|(, • f« «wirp«J« "XOff of jXXi«, 

Virtuous love is honourable, but lust incxeaseth sorrow. 

When I consider the false impressions 
which are received by the generahty of the 
world, I am troubled at none more than 
a certain levity of thoueht, which many 
. young women of quality have entertained, 
' to the hazard of their characters, and the 
cert^n misfortune of their lives. The first 
of the following letters may best represent 
the faults I would now point at, and the 
•answer to it, the temper of mind in a con- 
trary character. 

*Mt dear Harriot, — ^If thou art she, 
but oh how fallen, how changed, what an 
apostate! how lost to all that is ^y and 
agreeable! To be married I find is to be 
buried alive; I cannot conceive it more dis- 
mal to be shut up in a vault to converse 
with the shades of my ancestors, than to 
be carried down to an old manor-house in 
the country, and confined to the conversa- 
tion of a sober husband, and an awkward 
chambermaid. For variety, I suppose you 
may entertain yourself witn madam in ner 



* By the Earl of Rosoommon. 



g ro gr an gown, the spouse of your parish 
vicar, who has by this time, I am sure, 
well furnished you with receipts for making 
salves and possets, distilling cordial waters, 
making syrups, and applying poultices. 

• Blest solitude ! I wish thee joy, my dear, 
of thy loved retirement, which indeed you 
would persuade me is very agreeable, and 
different enough from what 1 have here 
described: but, child, I am afraid thy brains 
are a little disordered with romances and 
novels. After six months narriage to hear 
thee talk of love, and paint the country 
scenes so softly, is a little extravagant; one 
woidd think you lived the lives of sylvan 
deities, or roved among the walks of Para- 
dise, like the first happy pwr. But pray 
thee leave these whimsies, and come to 
town in order to live- gnd talk like other 
mortals. However, «s I am extremely in- 
terested in your reputation, I would wil- 
lingly give you a little good advice at your 
first appearance under the character of a 
married woman. It is a litUe insolent in 
me, perhaps, to advise a matron; but I am 
so afraid vou will make so siUy a ti^re as 
a fond wife, that I cannot help warnrngyou 
not to appear in any public places with 
your husband, and never to saunter about 
St James's Park together; if you presume 
to enter the rine at Hyde J'ark together, 
you are ruined for eve»; nor must you take 
the least notice of one another at the play- 
house or opera^unless ycto wouldl)e laughed 
at for a very loving couple, most happily 
paired in the yoke of wedlock. I would 
recommend th% example of an acquaint- 
ance of ours to your imitation; she h the 
most negligent and fashionable wife in the 
world; slle is hardly ever seen in the same 
place with her husband, *nd if they hap- 
pen to meet, you would think them perfect 
strangers; she was never heard to name 
him in his absence; and takes care he shall 
never be the subject of any discourse that 
she has a share in. I hope yon wffl pro- 
pose this lady as a pattern, though 1 am 
verv much afraid you will be so silljr to 
think Portia, &c, Sabine and Roman wives, 
much brighter examples. I wish it may 
never come into your nead to imitate those 
antiquated creatures, so far as to come into 
pubhc in the habit as well as wr of a Ro- 
man matron. You make already the en- 
tertainment at Mrs. Modish's tea-table; 
she says she always thought you a discreet 
person, and qualified to manage a faipily 
with admirable prudence; she dies to see 
what demure and serious airs wedlock has 
given you, but she says, she shall ne^'cr 
forgive your choice of so gallant a man as 
Bellamour, to transform him into a mere 
sober husband: it was unpardonable. You 
see, my dear, we all envy your happiness, 
and no person more than your humble ser- 
vant, LYDIA.' 

« Be not in pafai, good madam, for my 
appearance in town; I shall frequent no 
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public places or make any visit where the 
character of a moderate wife is ridiculous. 
As for your wild raillery on matrimony, it is 
all hypocrisy; you, and all the handsome 
young women of ybur acqifiuntance, show 
yourselves to no otner purpose than to gain 
a conquest over some man of worth, in or- 
der to bestow your charms and fortune on 
him. There is no indecency in the confes- 
sion, the design is modest and honourable, 
and all your affiectation cannot disguise it 

* I am married, and have no other con- 
cern but to please the man I love; he is the 
end of every care I have; if I dress, it is for 
him; if I read a poem, or a play, it is to 
qualify myself for a conversation agreeable 
to Ms taste: he is almost the end of my de- 
votions; half my prayers are for his happi- 
ness — I love to talk of him, and never hear 
him named but with pleasure and emotion. 
I am your friend, and wish your happiness, 
but am sorry to see, by the air m your 
letter, that there are a set of women who 
are got into the common-place r^llery of 
every thing that is sober, decent, and pro- 
per; matrimony and the clergy are the 
topics of people of little wit, and no under^ 
standing. I own to you I have learned of 
the vicar's wife all you tax me with. She 
is a discreet, ineenious, pleasant, pious 
woman; I wish she had the handling of 
you and Mrs. Modi^; you would find^ if 
you were too fret with her, she would soon 
make you ks charming as ever you were; 
she would make you blush as much as fF 
you never had been fine ladies. The vicar, 
madam, is so kind as to visit my hus- 
band, and his agreeable conversation has 
brought him to enjoy many sobf r, happy 
hours, when evep 1 am shut out, and my 
dear master is entertauned only with his 
own thoughts. These things, dear madam, 
will be lasting satisfactions, when the fine 
ladies, and the coxcombs, by whom they 
form themselves, are irreparably ridicu- 
lous, ridiculous in old age. I am, madam, 
your most humble servant, 

'MARY HOME/ 

* Dear Mr. Spectator, — ^You have no 
goodness in the world, and are not in earn- 
est in any thing you say that is serious, 
if you do not send me a plain answer 
to this. I happened some days past to be 
at the play, where during the time of per- 
formance, I could not keep my eyes off 
from a beautiful young creature who sat 
just before me, and who I have been since 
mformed, has no fortune. It would utterly 
ruin my reputation for discretion to many- 
such a one, and by what I can learn she has 
a character of great modesty, so that there 
is nothing to be thought on any other way. 
My mind has ever since been so wholly 
bent on her, that I am much in danger oi 
doing something very extravagant without 
your speedy advice to« nr, your most hum- 
ble servant* 



I -am sorry I cannot answer this impa« 
tient gentleman but by another question. 

Dear Correspondent.— Would yoa 
marry to please other people, or yourself .> 
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Laadit aaon tumea ? wnt eerta piaeula, qvm ta 
Ter pure lecto potenut recreore IibeOo. 

Hot. Ep.LLib. l.Yer.38. 

' IMTFATED. 

Know there are rhymes, which (flresb and ftaah apfilj^d) 
Will cure the arrant'it puppy of hie pride.— A^e. 

The soul, considered abstractedlv ftt>m * 
its passions, is of a remiss and seaentary 
nature, slow in its resolves, and languish- 
ing in its executions. The use therefore ^ 
of the passions is to stir it up, and to put it 
upon action, to awaken the understanding, ^ 
to enforce the will, and to make the whole . 
man more vigorous and attentive in the 
prosecution of his deagns. As this is the 
end of the passions in general, so it is parti- 
cularly of ambition, wnich pushes the soul 
to sucti actions as are apt to procure honour 
and reputation to the actor. But if we 
carry our reflections higher, we may dis- 
cover farther ends of Frovidenc^ in im- 
planting this passion in mankind. 

It was necessary for the world, that arts 
should be invented and improved, books 
written and transmitted to posterity, na- 
tions conquered and civilized. Now since 
the proper and genuine motives to these, 
and the like great actions, would only in- 
fluence virtuous minds: there would be but 
small improvements in the world, were 
there not some common prindple of action 
working equally with all men. And such 
a principle is ambition, or a dedre of fame, 
by which great endowmtots are not suffei^ 
ed to lie iale and useless to the public, and -*4 
many vicious men are over-reached as it 
were, and eng^aged, contrary to their natural 
inclinations, in a glorious and laudable 
course of action. For we may farther ob 
serve, that men of the greatest abilities are 
most fired with ambition; and that on the 
contrary, mean and narrow minds are the 
least actuated by it: whether it be that a 
man's sense of his own incapacities makes 
him despair of coming at fame, or that h^ 
has not enough range of thought to look out 
for any good which does not more imme- 
diately relate to his interest or convemence; 
or that Providence, in the very frame of his 
sold, would not subject him to such a pas- 
sion as would be useless to the worid, and 
a torment to himself. 

Were not this desire of fame very strong; 
the difficulty of obtaining it, and the dan- • • 
ger of losing it when obtained, would be 
sufficient to deter a man from so vain W 
pursuit 

How few are there who are furnished 
with abilities suffident to recommend their 
actions to the admiration of the worid, and 
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*to distiiMniiRh themselves fifom the rest of 

ix^kina? Providence for the most part sets 

us upon a level, and observes a Kind oE 

proplortioQ in its dispensation towards us. 

. If it renders us perfect in one accomplish- 

jCc^^ ' ment, it generally leaves us defective in 

^ ^^ J another, and seems careful rather of pre- 

.1 ' " ' serving every* person from being mean and 

. I deficient in hisqualifications, than of making 

any single one eminent or extraordinary. 

Among those who are the most richly 
endowed by nature, and accomplished by 
their own industry, how few are there 
whose virtues are not obscured bj^ the igno- 
rance, prejudice, or envy of their behold- 
ers! Some men cannot discern between a 
noble and a mean action. Others are apt to 
attribute th^m to some false end or inten- 
tion; ana others purposely misrepresent, or 
put a wrong interpretation on tnem. But 
the more to enforce this consideration, we 
may observe that those are generally most 
unsuccessful in their pursuit after fame, 
who are most desirous of obtaining it It is 
Sallust's remaric upon Catp, that the less 
.he coveted glory, the more he acquired it • 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in cross- 
ing our inclinations, and disappointing us in 
what our hearts are roost set upon. When 
therefore, they have discovered the pa»- 
sionate desire of fame in the ambitious man, 
^as no temper of mind is more apt to show 
itself) they become sparing and reserved in 
their commendations, they envy him the 
satisfaction of an applause, and look on 
their praises rather as a kindness done to 
his person, than as a tribute paid to his 
ment Others who are free from this natu- 
ral perverseness of temper, grow weary in 
their praises of one who sets too ^eat a 
value on them, lest they should raise him 
too high in his own imagination, and by 
consequence remove him to a greater dis- 
tance from themselves. 

But further, .this desire of fame naturally 
betrays the ambitious man into such inde^ 
cencies as are a lessening to his reputation. 
He is still afraid lest any of his actions 
should be thrown away in private, lest his 
deserts should be concealed from the no- 
tice of the world, or receive any disadvan- 
tage from the reports which others make 
of them. This often sets him on empty 
boasts and ostentations of himself, and be- 
trays him into vain fantastical recitals of 
his own performances. His discourse gene- 
rally leans one way, and whatever is the 
subject of it, tends obliquely either to the 
detracting from others, or to the extolling 
, of himself. Vanity is the natural weakness 
of an ambitious man, which exposes him to 
the secret scorn and derision of those he 
converses with, and ruins the character he 
is so industrious to advance by it For 
though his actions are never so glorious, 
they lose thdr lustre when they are drawn 
at large, and set to show by his own hand; 
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and as the world is noie apt to find fiudt 
than to commend, the boast will , i)robably 
be censured, when the great action that 
occasioned it is forgotten. 

Besides, this very desire of fame is look- 
ed on as a meanness and imperfection In the 
^atest character. A solid and substan- 
tial greatness of soul looks down, with a 
generous neglect, on the censures and 
applauses of the multitude, and places a 
man beyond the littie noise and strife of 
tongues. Accordingly we find in ourselves 
a secret awe and veneration iar the chanu> 
ter of one who mov^ above us, in a ^^^gular 
and illustrious course of virtue, without anv 
regard to our good or ill opinions of him, 
to our reproaches or commendations. As 
on the contrary it is usual for us, when.^e 
would take off from the fame and reputa- 
tion of an action, to ascribe it to vain-glory, 
and a desire' of fame in . t^e actor. Nor 
is this common judgment a^d o^nion of 
mankind ill-founafe<l: for certainly it de- 
notes no great bravery of mind, to be woiiL- 
ed up to any npbte aetym by so selfish a 
motive, and to do th&t out of a desire of 
fame, which we could not be prompted to 
by a disinterested lo^^ mankind, or by a 
generous passion for the glory of him who 
made us. 

Thus is fame a thing difficult to be ob- 
tained by all, butpartioilarly by those who 
thirst alter it, since most men have so 
much either of ill-nature, or of wariness, 
as not to gratify or soothe the vanity of the 
ambitious man; and since this very thirst- 
alter fame naturally betrays him into s|K^h 
indec^cies as are a lessening to his repu- 
tation, and is itself looked upon as a weak- 
ness in the greatest characters. 

In the next place, fame is easily lost, and 
as difficult to be preserve^jis it was at first 
to be acoulred. But this 1 shall make the 
subject of a following paper. C. 
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turn M«X% »fy»Kin fi yipiiy. BttM. 

Fmme^i an ill yoa may with eue obtain, 
A tad oppveMion to be borne with pain. 

There are many passions and tempers 
of mind which naturally dispose us to de- 
press and vilify the merit ot one rising in 
the esteem of mankind. All those whd 
made their entrance into the world with 
the same advantages, and were once looked 
on as his equals, are apt to think the fame 
of his merits a reflection on their own de- 
serts; and will tiierefore take care to re- 
proach him with the scandal of some past 
action, or deroeate from the worth of the 
present, that they may still keep him on 
the same level with themselves. The like 
kind of consideration often stirs up the envy 
of such as were once his superiors, who 
think it a detraction from thdr merit to see 
another get ground upon them* and over- 
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take them in the liunuits of glory; and will 
therefore endeavour to sink his rroutation, 
that they 'may the better ijreaerve their own. 
Those who were once his eqtlals envy and 
defame him» because they now see him 
their supjerior; and those who were <*ice 
his superiors, because they lo<^ upon him 
as their eoual 

But farther, a man whose extraordinary 
reputation thus lifts him up to the notice 
and observation of mankind, draws a mul- 
titude of eyes upon him, that will narrowly 
inspect every part «f him, consider him 
nicely in all views, andnot be a Uttle pleased, 
when they have taken him in the worst 
tod most disadvantageous light. There 
are many who find a pleasure in contradict- 
iag the common reports of fame, and in 
spreading abroad the weaknesses of an ex- 
alted character* They publish their ill- 
natured discoveries with a secret pride, 
and applaud Jthemrselves for the singularity 
of their judgment, ^prtich Has searched 
deeper than others, dvtected what the rest 
of the world have (XYeriooked, and found a 
flaw in what the generality of mankind 
admires. Others there are who proclaim 
the errors and inftrmities of ti great man 
with an inward satisfection and compla- 
cency, if they discover none of the like er- 
rors and infirmities in themselves; for while 
they are exposing«nother*s weakness, they 
are tacitly aiming at their own commenda- 
tions, who are not subject to the like in- 
firmities, and are apt to be transported witl^ 
a secret kind of vanity, to see themselves 
superior in some respects to one of a sub- 
lime and celebrated reputation, j^ay, it 
very often happens, that none are more fai- 
dustrious in publishing the blemishes (tf an 
extraordiaaiy reputation, than such as lie 
open to the same censures in their own 
characters, as either hoping ¥b excuse their 
own defects by the authority of so high an 
example, or to raise an imaginary applause 
to themselves, for resembling a person of 
an exalted reputation, though in the blame^ 
able parts of his character. If all these 
secret springs of detraction fail, yet very 
ofben a vain ostentation of wit sets a man on 
attacking an established name, and sacri- 
ficing it to the mirth and laughter of those 
about him. A satire or a libel on one of 
the common stamp never meets with that 
j-eception and approbation among^ its rea- 
ders, as what is aimed at a person whose 
merit places him upon an eminence, and 
gives him a more conspicuous figure among 
men. Whether it be, that we think it 
shows greater art to expose and turn to 
ridicule a man whose character seems so 
improper a subject for it, or that we are 
pleased by some implicit kind of revenge, 
to see him taken down and humbled in his 
reputation, and in some measure reduced 
to our own rank, who had so far raised 
himself above us, in the reports and opimons 
of mankind. 

*rhus we see how- many dark and intri- 
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cate motives there are to db^etai and 
defamntion, and how many maiieioiM spies 
are searching into the actions of a great 
man, who is not, always, the best prepaid 
for so narrow an inspection. For we may 

gjneraHy observe that our admiration of a 
moos tiian lessens upon our nearer ac- 
quaintance with him: and that we seldom 
hear the description of a celebrated person, 
without a catalogne of some notorious weak- 
nesses and infirmities. The reason may 
be, because any little slip is moreconspf- 
cuous and observable in his conduct than in 
another's, as it is not of a piece with the 
rest of his character: or because it is im- 
possible for a man at the same time to be 
attentive to the more important part of his 
life, and to keep a watchful eye over all the 
inconsiderable circumstances of his beha- 
viour and conversation; or because, as we 
have before observed, the same temper of 
mind which inclines us to a desire of fame, 
naturally betrays us into such slips and un- 
wariness, as are not incident to men of a 
contrary disposition^. 

After all it must be confessed, that a 
noble and triumphant merit often breaks 
through and dissipates these little spots 
and sullies in its reputation; but if by a mis- 
taken pursuit after fame, or through human 
infirmity, any false step be made in the 
more momentous concerns of life, the whole 
scheme of ambitious designs is broken and 
disappointed. The smaller stains and ble^ 
mishes may die away and disappear, 
amidst the brightness that surrounds them ;^ 
but a blot of a deeper nature casts a shade 
on all the other beauties, and darkens the 
whole character. How difficult therefore 
is it to preserve a great name, when he 
that has acquired it is so obnbxious to such 
little weaknesses afld infirmities as are no 
smah diminution to it when discovered; 
especially when they are so industriously 
proclaimed, and a^^gravated bv such as 
were once his superiors, or equals; by suc^ 
as would set to show thdr judgment, or 
their wit, and by such as are piuty, or in- 
nocent, of the same slips or misconducts im 
their own behaviour f 

But were there none of these dispositions 
in others to censure a famous man, nor any 
such miscarriages in himself, yet would he 
meet with no small trouble in keejmiP up 
his reputation, in all its height and splen- 
dour. There must be always a noble train 
of actions to preserve his fame in life and 
motion. For when it is once at a stand, it 
naturally flags and languishes. Admiration 
is a veiy short-lived passion, that trome- 
diately decays upon growing familiar with 
its object, unless it be still fed with frestt 
discoveries, and kept alive by a new per- 
petual succession of miracles rising up to 
Its view. And even the greatest actions of 
a celebrated person labour under this dis- 
advantage, that however surprising and 
extraordinary they may be, they are no 
more tiian what are expected m>m hivL^ 
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but on the coDtraiy, if they fall any thing 
Mow the opinion that is concdved of him, 
thou^ they might raise the reputation of 
another, they are a diminution to his. 

One would think there should be some- 
thing wonderfully pleasing in the possession 
of fame, that, notwithstanding all these mor- 
tifying considerations, can engage a man in 
80 desperate a pursuit; and yet, if we con- 
sider the little happiness that attends a 
great character, and the multitude of dis- 
quietudes to which the desire of it sub- 
jects an ambitious mind, one would be still 
the more surprised to see so many restless 
candidates for ^lory. 

Ambition raises a secret tumult in the 
soul, it inflames the mind, and puts it into 
a vident hurry of thought It is still reach- 
ing after an empty imaginary good, that 
has not in it the power to abate or satisfy 
it Most other thmgs we long for can allay 
the cravings of their proper sense, and for 
a while set Ihe appetite at rest; but fame 
is a good 80 whc^y foreign to our natures, 
that we have no foculty in the soul adapted 
• to it, nor any oi]^ in the body to relish it: 
an objeet of desire, placed out of the possi- 
bility of fruition. It may indeed fill the 
mind for a while with a giddy kind of plea- 
sure, but it is such a pleasure as makes 
a inan restless and uneasy under it; and 
which does not so much satisfy the present 
thirst, as it excites fresh desires, and sets 
the soul on new enterprises. For how few 
ambitious men are there, who have got as 
much fame as they desired, and whose 
thirst after it has not been as eager in the 
very height of their reputation, as it was 
before they became known and eminent 
among men ! There is not any circumstance 
in Caesar's character whicn gives me a 
greater idea of him, than a saying which 
Cicero tells us he frequently made use of 
in private conversatioiu < That he was satis- 
fied with his share of life - and fame. ' < Se 
9ati9 vet ad naturam^ vet ad gloriam vix- 
ia&e. * Many indeed have given over their 
pursuits after fame, but that has proceeded 
either from the disappointments they have 
met in it, or from their experience of the 
little pleasure which attends it, or from the 
better informations or natural coldness of 
old age} but seldom from a fuU satisfac- 
tion and acquiescence in their present en- 
joyments of it 

Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itself, 
but the desire of it fays us ox>en to many ac- 
cidental troubles which those are free from, 
who have not such a tender regard for it 
How often is the ambitious man cast down 
and disappointed, if he receives no praise 
where he expected it? Nay, how often is 
he mortified with the very praises he re- 
ceives, if they do not rise so high as he 
thinks they ought; which they seldom do, 
unless increased by flattery, smce few men 
have so good an opinion (» us as we have 
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be so much grieved even with praise itself. 
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how will he be able to bear, up under scan- 
dal and defamation? for the same temper 
of mind which makes him desire fame, 
makes him hate reproach. If he, can be 
transported with the extraordinary praises 
dp men, he will be as much dejected by 
their censures. How tittle therefore is the 
happiness of an ambitious man, who gives 
every one a dominion over it, who thus 
subjects himself to the good or ill speeches 
of others, and puts it in the power of every 
malicious tongue to throw him into a fit of 
melancholy, and d<^roy his natural rest 
and repose of mind; especially whan we 
consider that the world is more apt to cen- 
sure than applaud, and himself fuller of 
imperfections than virtues. 

We may further observe^ that such a 
man will be more grieved for the loss of 
fame, than he could h^e been pleased 
with the enjoyment of it For though the 
-presence ot this imaginary good cannot 
make us happy, th^ absence of it may 
make us miserable; because in the enjoy- 
ment of an object we enly find that share 
of pleasure which it is capable of giving us, 
but in the loss of it we do not proportion 
our grief to the real value it bears, but to 
the value our fancies and imaginations set 
upon it 

So inconsiderable is the satisfaction that 
fame brings along with it, and so great the 
disquietudes to which it makes us liable. 
The desire of it stirs up very uneasy mo- 
tions in the mind, and is rather inflamod 
than satisfied by the presence of the thing 
desired. The enjoyment of it brings but 
very littie pleasure, though the loss or 
want of it be very sensible and afflicting; 
and even this little happiness is so very 
precarious that it wholly depends upon 
the will of others. We lue not only tor- 
tured by the reproaches which are oftered 
us, but are disappointed by the silence of 
men when it is unexpected; and humbled 
even by their praises. C. 



Na 257.] TutBday, December 25, 1711, 

Ov%* tvitl Al9( 

0^9«X#*ec* ttyvi V trrt u»t wufmv iravm. 

Inuft, tz SUk, 
No ilumber wals the eye of Providence, 
Preeent to every action we commence. 

TiiAT I might not lose ntyself upon a 
subject of so great extent as that of fame, I 
hav^ treated it in a particular order and 
method. I have iirst of all considered the 
reasons wh3r Providence may have implant- 
ed in our minds such a principle of action. 
I have in the next place shown from many 
cpnsiderations, first, that fame is a thing 
difficult to be obtained, and easily lost; se- 
condly, that it brings the anibitious man 
very little happiness, but subjects him to 
much uneasiness and dissatisfaction. I shall 
in tiie last place show, that it hmders us 
from obtaining an end which we have 
abilities to acouire, and which is accom- 
panied with fulness of ^tisfaction. I need 
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not tell my reader, that I mean hj this 
end, that happiness wluch is reserved for 
us in another world» which every one has 
abilities to procure, and which wilt bring 
along with it < fulness of joy and pleasures 
for evermore.' 

How the ^rsuit after fame may hinder 
OS in the attainment of this great end, I shall 
feave the reader to collect from the three 
following considerations : 

First, Because the strong desire of fame 
breeds several vicious hs^bits in the mind. 

Secondly, Because many of those actions, 
which are apt' to procure fame, are not in 
thdr nature conducive to this our ultimate 
happiness. 

Thirdly, Because if we should allow the 

. satoe actions to be the proper instruments, 

' both of acquiring, fame, and. of procuring 

this happiness, thty would nevertndess fafi 

in the attainment of this last end, if they 

proceeded from a desire of the first 

These three propositions are self-evident 
to those who arc versed in speculations of 
morality. For which reason I shall not 
enlarge upon them, %ut proceed to a point 
€>f the same nature, which may open to us 
a more uncommon field of speculation. 

From what has been already observed, I 
think we may make a natural conclusion, 
that it is the greatest folly to seek tJie 
praise or approbation of any being, besides 
the Supreme, and that for these two rea- 
sons, because no other being can make a 
right judgment of us, and esteem us accord- 
ing to our merits; and because we can pro- 
cure ho considerable benefit or advantage 
from the esteem and approbation of any 
other beine. 

In the first place, no other being can 
make a right judgment of us, and esteem 
us according to our merits. Created beings 
see nothing out our outside, and can there- 
fore only frame a judgment of us from our 
exterior actions and behaviour; but how 
unfit these are to give us a right notion of 
each other's perfections, may appear from 
several considerations. There are many 
virtues which in their own nature are 
incapable of any outward representation; 
many silent perfections in the soul of a good 
man, which are great ornaments to human 
nature, but not able to discover themselves 
to the knowledge of others; they aretrans- 
acte^in private without noise or show, and 
are only visible to the great Searcher of 
hearts. What actions can express the 
entire parity of thought which refines and 
sanctineis a virtuous man? That secret rest, 
and contentedness of mind, which ^ves 
him a perfect enjoyment of his present CQn« 
dition? That inward pleasure and compla- 
cency which he feels in doing good? That 
delignt and satisfaction, which ne takes in 
the prosperity and happiness of another? 
These and the like virtues are the hidden 
beauties of a soul, the secret graces which 
cannot be discovered by a mortal eye, but 
make the tool lovely and precious in his 



sight, from whom no aeerets are concealed. 
Again, there are many virtues which want 
an opportunity of exerting and showing 
themselves in actions. Every virtue re- 
quires time and pl&ce, a proper object and 
a fit conjuncture of circumstances,, for the 
due exercise of it A state of poverty ob- 
scures all the virtues of liberabty and mu- 
nificence. The patience and fortitude of a 
martyr or confessor lie concealed in the 
flourishing times of Christianity. Some 
virtues are only seen in affliction, and some 
in prosperity; some in a private, and others 
in a public capacity. But the great So- 
vereign of the world beholds every perfec- 
tion in its obscurity, and not only sees what 
we do, but what we would do. He views 
our behaviour in every concurrence of af- 
fairs, and sees us engaged in all the possi- 
bilities of action. He discovers the martyr 
and confessor without the trial of flames 
and tortures, and will hereafter entitle 
many to the reward of actions,* which they 
had never the opportunity of performing. 
Another reason why men cannot form a 
right judgment of us is, because the same 
actions may be aimed at different ends, and 
arise from quite contrary princi^^es. Ac- 
tions are of so mixed a nature, and so full 
of circumstances, that as men pry into 
them more or less, or observe some parts 
more than others, they take different hints, 
and put contrary interpretations on them; 
so that the same actions may represent a 
roan as hypocritical luid desi^ping to one» 
which make him appear a saint or a hero 
to another. He therefore who looks upon 
the soul through its outward actions, often 
sees it through a deceitful medium, which 
is apt to discolour and pervert the object: 
so that oh this account also, he is the only 
proper judge of our i)erfections, who does 
not guess at the sincerity of our inten- 
tions, from the eooddess of our actions, but 
weighs the goodAess of our actions by the 
sincerity of our intentions. 

But further, it is imposable for outward 
actions to represent the perfections of the 
soul, because they can never show the 
strength of those principles from whence 
they proceed. They are not adequate ex- 
pressions of our virtues, and can only show 
us what habits are in the soul, without dis- 
covering the degree and perfection of such 
habits. They, are at best but weak resem- 
blances of our intentions, faint and imper- 
fect copies, that may acquaint us with the 
general design, but can never express the 
beauty and life of the original. But the 
great Judge of all the earth knows every 
different state and degree of human im- 
provement, from those weak stirrings and 
tendencies of the will which have not yet 
formed tiiemselves into regular purposes 
and designs, to the last entire finishing and 
consummation of a good habit He beholds 
the first imperfect rudiments of a virtue in 
the soul, ami keeps a watchful eye over it 
in all its progress, until it has received 
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every mce it is capable- of, and ftppean in 
its full Deauty and perfection. Thus we see 
that none but the Supreme Bein^ can esteem 
US according to our proper merits, since all 
others must judge of us from dur outward 
actions; which can never give them a just 
estimate of us, since there are many per- 
fections of a man which are not capable of 
appearing in actions; many which, allowing 
no natural incapacity ot showing them- 
selves, want an opportunity ctf doing it; or 
should they all meet with an opportunity 
of appearing by actions, yet those actions 
may be misdnterpreted, and applied to 
wrong principles: or though they plainly 
discovered the principles from whence they 
proceeded, they could never show the de- 
gree, strength, and perfection of those 
principles. 

And as the Supreme Being is the only 
proper judge of our perfectioi^ so is he the 
only fit rewarder of them. This is a con- 
nderation that comes home to our interest, 
as the other adapts itself to our ambition. 
And what could the most aspiring, or the 
most selfish man desire more, were he to 
form the notion of a Being to whom he 
would recommend himself, than such a 
knowledge as can discover the least ap- 
pearance of perfection in him, and such a 
goodness as will proportion a reward to it? 

Let the ambitious roan therefore turn all 
his de^re of fame this way; and that he 
may propose to himself a tame worthy of 
his ambition, let him consider, that if he 
employs his abilities to the best advantage, 
the time will come when the Supreme Go- 
vernor of the world, the great Judge of 
mankind, who sees every degree of perfec- 
tion in cithers, and possesses all possible 
perfection in himself, shall proclaim his 
worth before men and angets, and pro- 
nounce to him in the presence of the wnole 
creation that best an^ most significant of 
applauses, * Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into thy master's 
joy.' C. 



Na 258.] Wednesday, December 26, 1711. 

Divide et impera. 
Divide and ruJe. 

Pleasure and recreation of one kind or 
other are absolutely necessary to relieve 
' our minds and bodies from too constant at- 
tention and labour: where therefore public 
diversions are tolerated, it behoves persons 
of distinction, with their power and exam- 
ple, to preside over them in such a manner 
as to check any thing that tends to the cor- 
ruption of manners, or which is too mean 
or trivial for the entertainment of reason- 
able creatures. As to the diveraons of this 
kind in this town, we owe them to the arts 
of poetry and music My own private opi- 
nion, with relation to such recreations, I 
have heretofore given with all the frank- 
tiess imaginable; what concerns those arts 



at present th6 reader shall have fimn my 
correspondents. The firsl of the letters 
with which I acquit myself for this day, is 
writtei^ by (me who proposes to improve 
our entertmnments of dramatic poetry, and 
the other comes from three persons, who, 
as soon as named, will be thought cajMible 
of advancing the present state of music 

*Mr. Spectator, — I am considerably 
obliged to you for your speedy publicatioa 
of my last m yours of the 18th instant, and 
am in no small hopes of being settled in the 
post of Comptroller of the Cries. Of all the 
objections I nave hearkened after in public 
omee-houses, there is but one that seems to 
carry any weight with it, viz. That such a 
post would come too near the nature of a 
monopoly. Now, sir, because I would have 
all sorts of people made easy, and bcdng 
willing to have more strings than one to xKf 
bow: m case that of comptroller sjiould fail 
me, I have ance formea another project, 
which being grounded on the dividmg of a 
present monopoly, I hope will give the 
public an equivalent to their full content. 
You know, sir, it is allowed, that the busi- 
itess dF the stage is, as the Latin has it, 
iucunda et idonea dicere vitee, Kow there 
being but one dramatic theatre licensed for 
the delight and profit of this extensive me- 
tropolis, I do humbly propose, for the con- 
venience of such of its inhabitants as are too 
distant from Covent-garden, that another 
theatre of ease ma)r be erected in some 
spacious part of the city; and that the direc- 
ti(m thereof may be made a franchise in fee 
to me and my heirs for ever. And that the 
town may have no Jealousy of my ever com- 
ing into a union with the set of actors now 
in being, I do further propose to constitute 
for my deputy my near Kinsman and ad- 
venturer. Kit Crotchet,* whose long ex- 
perience and improvements in those afTairs 
need no recommendation. It was obvious to 
every spectator, what a quite different foot 
the stage was upon during his government; 
and had he not been bolted out of his trap- 
doors, his garrison might have held out for 
ever; he having by long pains and persever- 
ance arrived at the art of making nis army 
fight without pay or provisions. I must 
confess it is witn a ndelancholy amazement, 
I see so wonderful a genius laid aside, and 
the late slaves of the stage now become its 
masters, dunces that will be sure t| sup- 
press all theatrical entertainments and ac- 
tivities that they arc not able themselves to 
shine in! 

* Every man that goes to a play is not 
obliged to have either wit or understanding; 
and 1 insist upon it, that all who ^ there 
should see something which may improve 
them in a way of which they are capable. 
In short, sir, I would haye something done, 
as well as said, on the stage. A man may 
have an active body, though he has <k>t a 

«Gltflsto|ibarRich. 
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quick conception; for the imitation there- 
Kire of such as are, as I may so speak, cor- 
poreal wits, or nimble fellows, I would fain 
ask any of the present mismanagers, why 
should not rope-dancers, vaulters, tumblers, 
ladder-walkers, and posture-masters ap- 
pear again on our stage? After such a re- 
presentation a ii ve-bar gate would be leaped 
with a better grace next time any of the 
audience went a hunting. Sir, these things 
try aloud for reformation, and fall properhr 
under the province of Spectator-Qenerai; 
but how indeed should it be otherwise, 
while fellows (that, for twenty years toge- 
ther were never paid but as their master 
was in the humour) now presume to pay 
others more than ever they had in their 
lives: and in contempt of the practice of 
persons of condition, nave the insolence to 
owe no tradesman a farthing at the end of 
the week. Sir, all I propose is the public 
good; foF no one^can imagine I shall ever 
get a private shijlmg by it: therefore I hope 
you will recommend this matter in one of 
your this week's papers, and desire when 
my house opens you will accept the liberty 
of it for the trouble you have received fronj, 
sir, your humble servant, 

•RALPH CROTCHET. 

' P. S. I have assurances that the trunk- 
maker will declare for us.' 

*Mr. Spectator, — We whose names 
are subscribed, think you the properest per- 
son to Mgnify what we have to offer the town 
in behalf of ourselves, and the art which we 
profess, music. We conceive hopes of your 
favour from the speculations on the mis- 
takes which the town runs into with regard 
to their pleasure of this kind; and believing 
your method of judging is, that you consider 
music only valuable^ as it is agreeable to, 
and heightens the purpose of poetfy, we 
consent that it is not only the true way of 
relishing that pleasure, but also that with- 
out it a composure of music is the same 
thin^ as a poem, where all the rules r^f 
poetical numbers are observed, though the 
words have no sense or meaning; to say it 
shorter, mere musical sounds in our art are 
no other than nonsense verses' are in poetry. 
Music therefore is to aggravate what is in- 
tended by poetry; it must always have some 
passion or sentiment to express, or else vio- 
lins, voices, or an^ other organs of sound, 
afforcf an entertamment very little above 
the rattles of children. It was from this 
opinion of the matter, that when Mr. Clay- 
ton had finished his studies in Italy, and 
brougjht over the opera of Arsinoe, that 
Mr. Haym and Mr. Dieupart, who had 
the honour to be well known and received 
amon^ -the nobility and gentry, were zeal- 
ously mclined to as^st by their solicitations, 
in mtroducing so elegant an entertainment 
as the Italian music grafted upon English 
poetnr. For this end Mr. Dieupart and 
Mr. Haym, according to thdr several op- 
portunitiesy promotea the mtroduction of 



Ar^oe, and did it to the best advantage so 
great a novelty would allow. It is not pro- 
per to trouble you with particulars of the 
lust complaints we all of us have to make; 
out so it IS, that without regard to our oblig- 
ing pains, we are all equally set aside in the 
present opera. Our application therefore 
to you is only to insert this letter in your 
paper, that the town may know we have all 
three joined together to make entertain- 
ments of music for the future at Mr. Clay- 
ton's house in York-buildings. What we 
promise ourselves is, to make a subscription 
of two ^ineas, for eight times; and that the 
entertainment, with the names of the au- 
thors of the poetry, may be printed, to be 
sold in the house, with an account of the 
several authors of the vocal as well as the 
instrumental music for each night;- the 
money to be paid at the receipt of the 
tickets, at Mr. Charles liillie's. It will, 
we hope, sir, be eaalv allowed, that we are 
capable of undertaking to exhibit, by our 
joint force and different (jualifications, all 
that can be done in music; but lest you 
should think so dry a thing as an account of 
our proposal should be a matter unworthy 
of your paper, which generally contains 
something of public use; give us leave to 
say, that favouring our design is no^ less 
than reviving an art, which runs to ruin by 
the utmost barbarism under an affectation 
of knowledge. We aim at establishing some 
settled notion of what is music, at recover- 
ing from neglect and want very many fami- 
lies who depend upon it, at makmg all 
foreigners who pretend to succeed in Eng- 
land to learn the language of it as we our- 
selves have done, and not to be so insolent 
as to expect a whole nation, a refined and 
learned nation, should submit to learn theirs. 
In a word, Mr. Spectator, with all defer- 
ence and humility, we hope to behave our- 
selves in this undertaking m such a manner, 
that all Englishmen who have any skill in 
music may be furthered in it for their profit 
or diversion by what new things we shall 
produce; never pretending to surpass others^ 
or asserting that any thing- which is a sci- 
ence, is not attainable by all men of all na- 
tions who have proper genius for it. We 
sajr, sir, what we nope for, it is not expected 
Will arrive to us by contemning others, but 
through the utmost diligence recommend- 
ing ourselves. We arc, sir, your most 
humble servants, 

•THOMAS CLAYTON, 
*NICOLINOHAYM, 
T. * CHARLES DIEUPART.* 



No. 259.] Thursday t December 27, 1711. 

Quod deoet honeitnm est, et quod honestum est deeet. 

T9U. 
What ii beoominf ie boBonnble, and wbat li hoMur* 
able ii becomiof . 

There are some things which cannot 
come under certain rulest but which one 
would think could not need them. Of this 
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kmd are outward cmlities and aalntatioiis. 
These one would imagine might be regu- 
lated by every man's common sense, with- 
out the help of an instructor; but that which 
we call common sense suffers under that 
word; for it sometimes implies no more 
than that faculty which is common to all 
men, but sometimes signifies right reason, 
and what all men should consent ta In 
this latter acceptation of the phrase, it is no 
l^reat wonder people err so much i^ainst 
it, since it is not every one who is possessed 
of it, and there are fewer who, against 
common rules and fashions, dare obey its 
dictates. As to salutations, which I was 
about to talk of, I observe, as I stroll about 
town, there are ereat enormities committed 
with regard to this particular. You shall 
sometimes see a man begin the offer of a 
salutation, and observe a forbidding air, or 
escaping eye, in the person he is going to 
salute, ana stop short in the poll of nis 
neck. This, in the person who believed he 
could do it with/a good ^ce, and was re- 
fused the'opportimity, is justly resented 
with a coldness the whole ensmng season. 
Your great beauties, people in much favour, 
or by any means or for any purpose over- 
flattered, are apt to practise this, which 
one may call the preventmg aspect, and 
throw their attention another way, lest 
they should confer a bow or a courtesy 
upon a person who might not appear to 
deserve that dignity. Others you shall find 
so obsequious, and so very courteous as 
there is no escainng their favours of this 
kind. Of this sort may be a man who is in 
the fifth or sixth deeree of favour with a 
minister. This gooa creature is resolved 
to show the world, that great honours can- 
not at all change his manners; he is the 
same civil person he ever was; he will ven- 
ture his neck to bow out of a coach in fiiU 
speed, at once to show he is full of business, 
atld yet not so taken up as to forget his old 
friend. With a man who is not so well 
formed for courtship and elegant behaviour, 
such a gentleman as this sddom finds his 
account in the return of his compliments; 
but he will still go on, for he is in his own 
way, and must not omit; let the neglect fall 
on your side, or where it will, his ousiness 
is still to be well-bred to the end. I think 
I have read, in one of our English come^es, 
a description of a fellow that affected know- 
ing every body, and for want of judgment 
in time and place, would bow ana smile in 
the face of a judge atting in the court, would 
sit in an opposite gallery and smile in the 
minister's face as he came up into the pul- 
pit, and nod as if he alluded to some fami- 
liarities between them in another place. 
But now I happen to speak of salutation at 
church, I must take notice that several of 
my correspondents have importuned me to 
consider that subject, and settle the point 
of decorum in that particular. 

I do not pretend to be the best courtier in 
the world, out I have often on public occa- 



^OQB thought it a vety great absurdity in 
the company (during the royal presence} * 
to exchuige salutations from all parts of 
the room, when certainly common senae 
should suggest, that all regards atthat time' 
should be engaged, and cannot be Averted ' 
to any other object, without disrespect to 
the sovereign. But as to the complaint of 
my correspondents, it is not to be imagined 
what offence some of them take at the cus- 
tom of saluting in places of wonhip. I have 
a very angry letter from a Isdy, who tells 
me of one of her acquaintance, who, out 
of mere pride and a pretence to be rude^ 
takes upon her to return no civilities done 
to her in time of divine service, and is the 
most religious woman, for no bther rOMon 
but to appear a woman of thcTbest quality 
in the church. This absurJ*ctltton| had 
better be abolished than retainad^tf it were 
but to prevent evils of np higher a natuiic, 
than this is; but I am iitomed (rf objec- 
tions much more consideraSle. AAissenter 
of rank and distinction was lately prevailed 
upon by a friend of his to come to one of the 
greatest congregations of the church of 
£agland about town. Aftef the service was 
over, he declared he was very well satisfied 
with the little ceremony which was used 
towards God Almighty; but at the same 
time he feared that he should not be able to 
go through those required towards one an- 
other; as to this point he w4s in a state of 
despair, and feared he was not weit-bred 
enough to be a convert There have been 
many scandals of this kind given to our 
protestant dissenters from Uie outward 
pomp and respect we take to ourselves in 
our religious assemblies. A quaker who 
came one day into a church, fixed his eye 
upon an old lady with a carpet larger than 
that from the pulpit before her, expecting 
when she would hold forth. An anabaptiafc 
who designs to come over himself^ ^a all 
his &mily, within a few months, is sensible 
tiiey want breeding enough for our^OHigre- 
gations, and has sent his two eldest daugh- 
ters to learn to dance, that they may not 
misbehave themselves at church. It is 
worth considering whether, in regard to 
awkward people with scrupulous con- 
sciences, a gooa Christian of the best air in 
the world ought not rather to deny herself 
the opportunity of showing so many graces, 
than Keep a bashful proselyte without the 
pale of the church. T. 



Na 260.] Friday, December 28, 1711. 

Bincttla de nobis annl pradantnr MntM. 

iftr. Lib. 8. Ep.ii.5S. 

Yean followinit yean steal K>inetliiiig wery day, 
At last tbey steal us from ourselves away.— Piips. 

'Mr. Spectatob,— I am now in the 
sixty-fifth year of my age, and having been 
the greater part of my oays a mah ox plea- 
sure, the decay of my faculties is a stagna- 
tion of my life. But how is it, nr, that my 
appetites are increased upon me witli the 
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lottoft»wertDgntifyUiem? I write this 
.like a criininal, to warn people to enter 
upon what reformation thejr please to make 
. in themselves in their youth, and not expect 
they shall be capable ot it from a fond opurion 
'some have often in tiieir mouthsy that if 
we do not leave our desires, they will leave 
as. It is far otherwise; I am now as vain in 
my dress, and as flippant, if I see a pretty 
woman, as when in my youth I stood upKm 
a bench in the pit to survey the whole cir- 
cle of beauties. The folly is so extravagant 
with me, and I went on with so little check 
of my desires, or resignation of them, that 
I can assure you, I very often, merely to 
entertain my own thoughts, sit with my 
8pe#8cles on, writing love-letters to the 
iMsauties that have been long since in their 
graves. 7hi4 is to warm my heart with 
thie faont memory of delights which were 
igffie agreeable to me; but how much hap- 
pier would my life have been now, if I could 
have locked ba& on any worthy action 
done for my country? if I had laid out that 
which I promised in luxury and wantonness, 
in acts of generosity or charity? I have 
lived a bachelor to tnis day; and instead of 
a numerous ofisprinr, with which in the 
regular ways of life I might possibly have 
delighted myself, I have only to amuse 
myself with tne repetitibn of old stories and 
intrigues which no one will believe I ever 
was concerned in. I do not know whether 
you have ever treated of it or not; but you 
cannot fall on a better subject than that of 
the art of gtowing- old. In such a lecture 
you must propose, that no one set his heart 
upon what is transient; the beauty grows 
wrinkled whUe we are yet eazing at her. 
The witty man sinks into a humourist im- 
perceptibly, for want of reflecting that all 
things around him are in a flux, and con- 
tinually changing: thus he is in the space 
of ten or fifteen years surroimded by a new 
set of people, whose manners are as natural 
to them &6 his delights, method of think- 
ing, and mode of living, were formerly to 
him and his friends. But the mischief is, 
he looks upon the same kind of errors 
which he himself was guilty of with an eye 
of scorn, and with that sort of ill-will which 
men entertain aninst each other for dif- 
ferent opinions. Thus a crazy constitution, 
and an uneasy mind is fretted with vexatious 
passions for young men's doing foolishly, 
what it is folly to do at all. Dear sir, this is 
my present state of mind; I hate those I 
should laugh at, and envy those I contemn. 
The time of youth and vigorous manhood, 
passed the way in which 1 have disposed 
of it, is attended with these consequences; 
but to those n^ho live and pass away life 
as they ought, all parts of it are equally 
pleasant; only the memory of good and 
worthy actions is a feast wnich must give 
a quicker reli^ to the soul than ever it 
couid possibly taste in the highest enjoy- 
ments or jollities of youth. As for me, it I 
int down in my great chair and begin to 



ponder, the vagaries of a child are not more 
ridiculous than the circumstances which 
are heaped up in my memory; fine gowns, 
country dances, ends of tunes, interrupted 
conversations, and midnight quairels, at« 
what must necessarily compose my sc^* 
loauy. I beg of you to print this, that some 
laoies of my acquaintance and my yesTB, 
may be persuaded to wear warm night* 
caps this cold season: and that my old 
friend Jack Tawdry may buy him a cane, 
and not creep with the air of a strut. I 
must add to all this, that if it were not for 
one pleasure, which I thought a very mean 
one until of very late years, I should have 
no one great satis&ction left; but if I Kve to 
the tenth of March, 1714, and all my se- 
curities are good, I shall be worth fifty 
thousand pounids. lam, sir, vour most hum-* 
ble servant, JACK AFTERDAY.' 

'Mr. Spectator, — ^You will infinitely 
oblige a distressed lover, if you will insert 
in your very next paper, the following let* 
ter to my mistress. You must know I am 
not a person apt to despair, but she has got 
an odd humour of stopi»ng short unac- 
countably, and as she herself told a oonfi* 
dant of hers, she has cold fits. These fits 
shall last her a month or six weeks to- 
gether; and as she foils into them without 
provocation, so it is to be hoped she will 
return from them without the merit of new 
services. But life and love will not admit 
of such intervals, therefore pray let her be 
admonished as follows: 

• Madam,— I love you, and honour you: 
therefore, pray do not tell me of waiting 
until decencies, until forms, until humours 
are consulted and gratified. If you have 
that happy constitution as to be indolent 
for ten weeks together, you should consider 
that aU that while I bum in impatiences and 
fevers: but still you say it will be time 
enough, though I and you too prow older 
while we are yet talking. Which do you 
think the most reasonable, that you should 
alter a state of indifference for happmess, 
and that to oblige me; or I live in torment, 
and that to lay no manner of obligation on 
you? While I indulge your insensibility I 
am doing nothing; it you favour my pas- 
sion, you are bestowing bright deares, gay 
hopes, generous cares, noble resolutions, 
ana transporting raptures upon, madam* 
your most devoted humble servant.' 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^Here is a gentle- 
woman lodges in the same house with me, 
that I never did any injury to in my whole 
life; and she is always railing at me to 
those that she knows will tell me of it Do 
not you think she is in love with me? or 
would you have me break my mind yet, 
or not? Your servant, T. K' 

* Mr. Spectator,— I am a footman in 
a great family, and am in love with the 
house-maid. We were all at hot-cocUcs 
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last night in the hall these holy-days; when 
riay down and was blinded, she pulled off 
heiJshoe, and hit me with the heel sach a 
rap, as almost broke my head to pieces. 
Pray, mr, was this love or spite?' T, 
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Frag. rcL PmL 
Wtdtoek*! u ill nen Mferly anbrMe; 

My fiather, whom I mentioned in my first 
sj>eculation, and whom 1 must always name 
with honour and gratitude, has very fre- 
quently talked to me upon the subject of 
marriage. I was in my younger years en- 
gaged partly by his aavice, and partly by 
my own inclinations, in the courtship of a 
person who had a great deal of beauty, and 
did not at my first approaches seem to have 
any aversion to me; out as my natural taci- 
turnity hindered me from showing myself 
to the best advantage, she by deerees be- 
gan to look upon me as a veiy silly fellow, 
and being resolved to regard merit more 
than any thing else in the persons who 
made their applications to her, she mar- 
ried a captain of dragoons, who happened 
to be beating up for recruits in those parts. 

This unlucky accident has given me an 
aversion to .pretty fellows ever since, and 
discouraged me from trying my fortune 
with the Mr sex. The observations which 
I made at this oxijuncture, and the re- 
|)eated advices which I received at that 
time from the good old man above-men- 
tioned, have produced the following essay 
upon love and marriage. 

The pleasantest part of a man's life is 

generallv that which passes in courtship, 

provided his passion be sincere, and tine 

/ party beloved, kind with discretion. Love, 

aesire, hope, all the pleasing emotions of 

,the soul nse in the pursuit 

It is easier for an tatSt^ man who is not 
in love, to persuade his mistress he has a 
^passion for her, and to succeed in his pur- 
suits, than for one who loves with the 
greatest violence. True love has ten thou- 
sand griefs, impatiences, and resentments, 
that render a man unamiable in the eyes d 
the person whose afiection he solicits; be- 
sides that, it sinks his figure, ^ves him 
fears, apprehensions, and poorness of spi- 
rit, and often makes him appear ri<]dcu- 
lous where he has a mind to recommend 
luniself. 

Those marriages generally abound most 
with love and constancy, that are preceded 
by long courtship. The passion should 
strike root, and gather strength before 
marriage be grafted on it. A long course 
of hopNCS and expectations fixes the idea in 
our minds, and nabituates us to a fondness 
of the person beloved. 

There is nothing of so great importance 
to us as the good oualities of one to whom 
we join oursuves tor life; they do not only 
48 



make our prewnt state agreeable, but often 
determine our happiness to all; eternity. 
Where the choice is left to friends, the 
chief point under consideration is an estate; 
where the parties choose for themselves* 
their thoughts turn most upon theperson. 
They have both their reasons. The first 
would procure many conveniences and plea- 
sures (» life to the party whose interests they 
espouse; and at the same time may hope ^ 
that the wealth of their friends will turn to 
their own credit and advantage. Theothera 
are preparing for themselves a perpetual 
feast A good person does not only raise 
but continue love, and breeds a secret plea* 
sure and complacency in the beholder, 
when the first heats of desire are extin- 
guished. It puts the wife or husband in 
countenance^ both among friends and stran- 
gers, and generally fills the family with a ^ 
healthy and beautiful race of children. 

I should prefer a womai^ that is agree- * 
able in my own eye, and not deformed in 
that of the worid, to a celebrated beauty. 
If you marry one remarkably beautiful, you 
must have a violent passion for her, or you 
have not the proper taste for her charms; 
and if you have such a passion for her, it is 
odds but it would be embittered with fears 
and jealounes. 

Good-nature and evenness of temper will 
give you an easy companion for Ufe; virtue 4 
and good sense, an ogveeBhle fnend; love 
and constancy, a good wife or husband. 
Where we meet one person with all these 
accomplishments, we find a hundred with-> 
out any one of them. The world, notwith- 
standing, is more intent on trains and equi- 
pages, and all the showy parts of life: we 
love rather to dazzle the multitude than 
consult our proper interests; and as I have 
elsewhere observed, it is one of the most 
unaccountable passions of human nature, 
that we are at greater pains to appcir easy 
and happy to others than really to make * 
ourselves so. Of all disparities, that in hu- 
mour makes the most unhappy marriages, 
yet scarce enters into our thoughts at the 
contracting of them. Several that are m 
this respect unequally yoked, and uneasy 
for life with a person oi a particular cha- 
racter, mi^t have been pleased and happy 
with a person of a contrary one, notwith- 
standing they are both perhaps equally 
virtuous and laudable in their kind. 

Before miu-riage we cannot be too h<quisi- 
tive and discernmg in the faults of the per- 
son beloved, nor after it too dim-sighted 
and superfidaL However perfect and ac- 
comphshed the person appears to you at a 
distance, you will find many blemishes and 
imperfections in her humour, upon a more 
htomate acquaintance, which you never 
discovered or perhaps suspected. Here, 
therefore, discretion and good-nature ar& 
to show thdr strength; the first will hinder 
your thoughts from dwelling on what is 
disagreeable, the other will raise in you all 
the tenderneia of compassion and humanity^ 
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and b^ &dfrees soften those very imperfeo 
tions into .beauties. 

Marriage enlar^ the scene of our hap- 
piness aim misenes. A marriage of love 
18 pleasant; a marriage of interest easy; and 
a marriage where both meet, happy. A 
hap|)y marriage has in it all the pleasures 
of friendship, all the enjoyments of sense 
and reason; and, indeed, aU the sweets of 
life. Nothing is a greater mark of a de- 
• generate and vicious age, than the common 
ridicule which passes on this state of life. 
It is, indeed, only happy in those who can 
look down with scorn and neglect on the 
impieties of the times, and tread the paths 
of life together in a constant uniform course 
of virtue. C. 
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Nulla veaenato littera mitta Joeo ml 

O0tdL7VJctUb.S.5B6. 

ADAPTED. 
My pai»r flowi flrom no satirie vda, 
Containi no poilon, and camvty* no pain. 

I THINK myself highly obliged to the 
jyublic for their kind acceptance of a paper 
which visits them every morning, and nas 
in it none of those seasonings that recom- 
mend so many of the writings which are in 
vogue among us. 

As, on the one ade, my paper has not in 
it a nngle word of news, a reflection in po- 
litics, nor a stroke of party; so, on the other, 
there are no fashionable touches of infi- 
^ delity, no obscene ideas, no satires upon 
priesthood, marriage, and the like popular 
topics of ridicule; no private scandal, nor 
any thing that may tend tothe defamation 
of particular persons, families, or societies. 

There is not one of those above-men- 
tioned subjects that would not sell a very 
indrfifexsent paper, could I think df gratify- 
ing the public by such mean aivd base 
methods; But notwithstanding I have re- 
jected (every thing that savours of party, 
every thing that is loose and immoral, and 
every thing that might create uneasiness in 
the minds of particular persons, I find that 
the demand £br my papers has increased 
every month ance their first appearance 
in the worid. This does not perhaps re- 
flect so much honour upon myself as cm my 
readers, who g^ve a much greater attention 
* to discourses of virtue and morality than 
ever I expected, or indeed could hope. 

When I broke loose from that great body 
of writers who have employed their wit and 
parts in propagating vice and irreligion* I 
did not question butJ should be treated as 
an odd kind of fellow, that had a mind to 
appear ttngular in my way of writing: but 
the general reception I have found, con- 
vinces me that the world is not so corrupt 
as we are apt to imagine; and .that if those 
men of parts who have beeai employed in 
vitiating the age had endeavoured to rectify 
«id amead it, they needed not to have sacn- 



ficed their good sense and virtue to their 
fEune and reputation. No man is so sank 
in vice and ignorance but there are still 
some hidden seeds of ^joodness and know- 
ledge in him; which give him a relish of 
such reflections and speculations as have 
an aptness to improve the mind, and make 
the heart better. 

I have shown in a former paper, with 
how much care I have avcaded all such 
thoughts as are loose, obscene or immoral; 
and i believe my reader would still think 
the better of me if he knew the pains I am 
at in qualifying what I write after such a 
manner, that nothing may be interpreted 
as aimed at private persons. For this rea- 
son when I draw any faulty character, I 
consider all those persons to whom the 
malice of the world may possibly apply it, 
and take care to da^ it with such p^cu- 
lar circumstances as may prevent aU such 
iU-natured applications. If I write any 
thine on a black man, I ,run over in my 
mind all the eminent persons in the nation 
who are of that complexion: when I place 
an imannary name at the head of a cha- 
racter, 1 examine every syllable and letter 
of it, that it may not bear any resemblance 
to one tiiat is reaL I know very well the 
value which every man sets upon his repu- 
tation, and how painful it is to be expooed 
to the mirth and derision of the public, and 
should therefore scorn to divert my reader 
at the expense of any private man. 

As I have been thus tender of every par- 
ticular person's reputation, so I have taken 
more than ordinary care not to give offence 
to those who appear in the higher figures 
of life. I would not make myself merry 
even with a piece of pasteboard that is in- 
vested with a public character; for which 
reason I have never glanced upon the late 
designed procession <? his Holiness and his 
attendants, notwithstanding it might have 
afforded matter to manv ludicrous specula- 
tions. Among th«e advantages which the \ 
public may reap from this paper, it is not / 
the least that it draws men's minds offjTota I 
the bitterness of party, and furnishes them y 
with subjects oT discourse that may be ) 
treated without warmth or pas^on. Thi»^ 
is said to have been the first design of \ 
those genUemen who set on foot the Koyal 
Socie^; and had then a very good effect, 
as it turned many of the greatest geniuses 
of that age to the disquisitions of natural 
knowledge, who, if they had engaged in 
politics with the same parts and applica- 
tion, mi^t have set thdr country in a 
flame. The air-pump, the barometer, the 
quadrant, and the like inventions, were i 
tiirown out to those busy spirits, as tubs I 
snd barrels are to a whale, that he may let / 
the ship sail on without disturbance, while / 
he diverts himself with those innocen^ 
•amusements. 

I have been so very scrupulous in this 
particular of not hurting any man's reputa- 
tioo» that I have forborne mentiomng even 
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mth authors as I could not name with ho- 
nour. This I must confess to have been a 
piece of very g;reat self-denial: for as the 
public relishes nothing better than the ridi- 
cule wluch turns upon a writer of any emi- 
nence, so there is nothing which a man Uiat 
has but a very ordinary talent in ridicule 
may execute with greater ease. One might 
raise laughter for a quarter of a year to- 
gether upon the works of a person who has 
published but a very few volumes. For 
which reason I am astonished, that those 
who have appeared andnst this paper have 
made so very little cf it The criticisms 
which I have hitherto published, have becai 
^ made with an intention rather to discover 
beauties and excellences in the writers of 
my own time, than to publish any of their 
faults and imperfections. In tne mean 
while I should take it for a very great 
favour from some of my underhand de- 
tractors, if they would break all measures 
with me, so far as to give me a pretence 
tor examining their performances with an 
impartial eye: nor shall I look upon it as 
any breach of charity to criticise the au- 
thor, so long as I keep clear of the person. 
In the mean while, until I am provoked 
to such hostilities, I shall from time to time- 
endeavour to do justice to those who have 
distinguished themselves in the politer parts 
of learning, and to point out such beauties in 
their works as may have escape the ob- 
servation of others. 

As the first place among our English 
poets is due to Milton; and as I have drawn 
more quotations out of him than frpm any 
other, 1 shall enter into a regular criticism 
upon his Paradise Lost, which I shall pub- 
lish every Saturday, until I have given my 
thoughts upon that poem. I shall not, how- 
ever, presume to impose upon others my 
own particular judgment on this author, 
but only deliver it as mv private opinion. 
Criticism is of a very lai^e extent, and 
every particular master in this art has his 
favourite pass^es in an author which do 
not equally strike the best judges. It will 
be suflBcient for me, if I discover many 
beauties or imperfections which others have 
not attended to, and I should be very glad 
to see any of our eminent writers puUish 
their discoveries on the same subject In 
short, I would always be understood to 
write my papers of criticism in the spirit 
which Horace has expressed in these two 
famous lines: 



EU quid noritti rectiat irtli, 

Candidiu imperti ; d noo, bto ntere nMemn. 

LilK 1. EpL ?i. T. lUL 
If you have laade uy better remarki of your own 

communicate tbeoa with candoux ; if not, make uae of 

tbeae I preaent you witlt 

c. 
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I am i^ad, that he whom I moat have lofed from doty, 
whatever ha had been, ia each a one aa I can love from 
inclination. 

' Mr. Spectatob,— I am the happy fa- 
ther of a very towardly son, in whom I do 
not only see my life, but also my manher of 
life renewed. It would be extremely bene- 
ficial to society, if you would freouently re- 
sume subjects which serve to bina these sort 
of relations faster, and endear the ties of 
blood with those of good- will, protection, 
observance, indulgence, and veneration. I 
would, methinks, have this done after an 
uncommon method, and do not think any 
one, who is not capable of writing a food 
plav, fit to undertake a work wherein there 
will necessarily occur so many secret in- 
stincts, and biases of human nature which 
would pass unobserved by common eyes. I 
thank Heaven I have no outrageous offence 
against my own excellent parents to answer 
for; but when I am now and then alone, 
and look back upon m^r past life, from my 
earliest infancv to this time, there are many 
faults which I committed that did not ap- 
pear to me even until I myself became a 
father. I had not until then a notion of the 
veamines of heart, which a man has when 
ne sees nis child do a laudable thing, or the 
sudden damp which seizes him when he 
fears he will act something unworthy. It is 
not to be imagined, what a remorse touched 
me for a long train of childish negligencea 
of my mother, when I saw my wife the 
other day look out of the window, and turn 
as pale as ashes upon scc^ my yoimeer 
boy sliding upon the ice. These slight m- 
timations will ffive you to understand, that 
there are numberlesss litUe crimes which 
children take no notice of while they are 
doine, which, upon reflection, when they 
shall themselves become fathers, they wiu 
look upon with the utmost sorrow and con- 
trition, that they did not regard before those 
whom they offended were to be no more • 
seen. How many thousand thines do I re- 
member which would have highly pleased 
my father, and I omitted for no other rea- 
son, but that I thought what he proposed 
the effect of humour and old age, which I 
am now convinced had reason and good 
sense in it I cannot now n) into the par- 
lour to him; and make his neart glad with 
an account of a matter which was of no 
consequence, but that I told it, and acted in 
it Tne good man and woman are long 
since in their graves, who used to sit and 
I^ot the welfare of us their children, while, 
perhaps, we were sometimes laughing at 
the old folks at another end of the house. 
The truth of it is, were we merely to follow 
nature in these threat duties of hfe, though 
we have a strong instinct towards the per- 
forming of them, we should be on both sides 
very ddicient Age is sq unwelcome to the 
generality of mankind, and erowth towards 
manhood so desirable to all, that resigna- 
tion to decay is too difficult a task in the 
father; and deference, amidst the impulse 
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of gayde^resy appears nnreaflonable to the 
son. There are so lew who can grow old with 
a good grace, and yet fewer wno can come 
slow enoagh into the world, that a fiather, 
were he to be actuated by his desires, and 
a son, were he to consult himself only, 
could neither oi them behave himself as h^ 
ought to the other. But when reason inter- 
poses against instinct, where it would carry 
either out of the interests of the other, there 
arises that happiest intercourse of good 
offices between those dearest relations of 
numan life. The father, according to the 
opportunities which are offered to him, is 
throwing down blesangs on the son, and the 
son endeavouring to appear the worthy off- 
spring of such a fatner. It is after this 
manner that Camillus and his first-bom 
dwell together. Camillus enjoys a pleasing 
and indolent old age, in wmch pas»on is 
subdued, and reason exalted. He waits the 
day of his dissolution with a reagnation 
mixed with delight; and the son fears the 
accession of his father's fortune with dif- 
fidence, lest he should not enjoy or become 
it as well as his predecessor. Add to this, 
that the father knows he leaves a friend to 
the children of his friends, an easy landlord 
to his tenants, and an agreeable companion 
to his acquaintance. He believes his son's 
hehaviour will make him frequently re- 
membered, but never wanted, xhis com- 
merce is so well cemented, that without the 
pomp of saying, "Son, be a friend to sudi 
a one when! am gone;" Camillus Icnows, 
l>eing in his &vour is direction enough to 
the grateful youth who is to succeed him, 
without the admonition of his mentioning it 
"These gentiemen are honoured in all tneir 
tieighbouriiiood; and the same effect which 
the court has on the manners of a kingdom, 
their characters have on all who live with- 
in the influence of them. 

. * My son and I are not of fortune to com- 
municate our good actions or intentions to 
so many as these gentlemen do; but I will 
be bold to say, my son has, by the applause 
and approbation which his behaviour to- 
wards me has gained him, occasioned that 
many an old man bendes myself has re- 
joiced. Other men's children follow tiie ex- 
ample of mine, and I have the inexpressible 
hapi)iness of overhearing our neighbours, as 
we ride by, point to their children, and say, 
with a voice of joy, ** There they go." 
^ * You cannot, Mr. Spectator, pass your 
time better than in insinuating the delights 
which these relations well regarded bestow 
upon each other. Ordinary passa^s are 
no longer such, but mutual love gives an 
importance to the most indifferent things, 
and a merit to actions the most insignificant 
When we look round the world and observe 
the many misunderstandings wMch are 

• created by the malice and insmuation of the 
meanest servants between people thus re- 
lated, how necessary will it appear that it 
were inculcated that men would be upon 
thdr guard to support a constancy of affeo- 



tHm, and that! . ^ 

of reason, not the impulses of instinct 

' It is from the common prejudices which 
men receive from their parents, that hatreds 
are kept alive from one generation to an- 
other; and when men act by instinct, hatreds 
will descend when good offices are foivot- 
ten. For the degeneracy of human hte is 
such, that our anger is more easily trans- 
ferred to our children than our love. Love 
always gives somet|i]ng to the object it de- 
lights in, and anger spous the person aeainst 
whom it is moved of^ something laudaBle in 
him; fi*om this degeneracy, therefore, and 
a sort of self-love, we are more prone to 
take up the ill-will of our parents, than to 
follow them in tiidr friendsnips.. 

*One would think there should need no 
more to make men keep up this sort of re- 
lation with the utmost sanctity, than to ex- 
amine their own hearts. If every £ather 
remembered his own thoughts and inclina- 
tions when he was a son, and every son re- 
membered what he expected irom his 
father, when he himself was in a state of 
dependence, this one reflection would pre- 
serve men from being dissolute or rigid in 
these several capacities. The power and 
subjection between them, when broken, 
make them more emphatically tyrants and 
rebels i^nst each other, with greater 
cruelty o£ heart, than the disruption of 
states and empires can possibly produce. 
I shall end this application to you with two 
letters which passed between a mother and 
son very lately, and are as fcdlows: 

* Dear Frank, — ^If the pleasures, which 
I have the grief to hear you pursue in town, 
do not take up all your time, do not deny 
your mother so much of it as to read se- 
riously this letter. You said before Mr. 
Letacre, that an old woman might live very 
well in the country upon half my jointure, 
and that your father was a fond fool to give 
me a rent charge of eight hundred a year 
to the prejudice of Us son. What Letacre 
said to you upon that occa^on, you ought to 
have borne with more decency, as he was 
your father's well-beloved servant, than to 
have called him a country-put In the first 
place, Frank, I must tell you, I wiU have 
my rent duly paid, for I will make up to 
your sisters for the partiality I was guilty 
of, in making your nither ao so much as 
he has done for you. I may, it seems, 
live upon half my jointure! 1 lived upon 
much less, Frank, when I carried you from 
place to place in these arms, and could 
neither eat, dress, or nund any thing for 
feeding and tending you, a weakly child, and 
shedding tears when the convulnons you 
were then troubled with returned upon you. 
By my care you outgrew them, to throw 
away the vigour of your youth in the arms 
of hariots, and deny your mother what is 
not yours to detfun. Both your sisters are 
cryine to see tiie passion which I smother; 
b«t ifyoa please to go on thus like a gentle^ 
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man of the town, and forset all regards to 
yourself and family, I snail immediately 
enter upon your estate for the arrear due to 
me, ana without one tear more, contemn 
you for forgetting the fondness of your mo- 
ther, as much as you have the example of 
your father. O rrank, do I live to omit 
writing myself, your affectionate mother, 

* Madam, — ^I will come down to-morrow 
and pay the money on my knees. Pray 
write so no more. I will take care you never 
shaU, for I will be for ever hereafter your 
roost dutiful son, F. T. 

•I will bring down new hoods for my 
sisters. Pray let all be fdTgotten, * T. 



'Na 264.] Wednemlay, January 2, ir 11-12. 

Swretom iter et ftHentit temiu rite. 

Bnr. Lib. 1. Ep. ZYUi. 103. 

ADAPTED. 
In pablie walki let who will ihine or itray, 
ril Bilent fteal through life in my own way. 

It has been from age to age an affectation 
to love the pleasure of solitude, among those 
Who cannot possibly be supposed qualified 
for passing lite in that manner. This people 
have taken up from reading the many agree- 
able things which have been written on that 
subject, for which we are beholden to ex- 
cellent persons who delighted in being re- 
tired, and abstracted from the pleasures 
• that enchant the generality of the world. 
This way of life, is recommended indeed 
with great beautv, and in such a manner as 
disposes the reader for the time to a pleas- 
ing forgetfiilness, or negligee of the par- 
ticular nurry of life in which he is engaged, 
together with a lonnne for that state which 
he is charmed with m description. But 
when we consider the world itself, and 
how few there are capable of a religious, 
learned, or philosophical solitude, we shall 
be apt to change a regard to that sort of 
solitude, for being a little singular in enjoy- 
ing time after the way a man himself likes 
b^ in the world, without going so far as 
wholly to withdraw from iti I nave often 
observed, there is not a man breathing who 
does not differ from all other men, as much 
in the sentiments of his mind as the features 
of his face. The felicity is, when any one is 
so happy as to find out and follow what is 
the proper bent of his genius, and turn all 
his endeavours to exert himself according 
as that prompts him. Instead of this, which 
is an innocent method of enjoying a man's 
self, and turning out of the general tracks 
wherein you have crowds H rivals, there 
are those who pursue thfeir own way out g^ a 
sourness and spirit of contradiction. These 
men do every thing which they are able to 
support, as ix guilt and impunity could not 
go together. They choose a thing only be- 
cause another dislikes it; and affect for- 
sooth an inviolable constancy in matters of 
nanyanner of moment Thus sometimes an 



old fellow shall wear thisor tliat sort of cut 
in his clothes with rreat mtegrity, while all 
the rest cf the world are degenerated* mto 
battons, pockets, and loops unknown to 
their ancestors. As inngnificant as even 
this is, tf it were searched to the bottom, 
you perhaps would find it not ancere, but 
that he is m the feshion in his heart, and 
holds out from mere obstinacy. But I am 
running from my intended purpose, which 
was to celebrate a certain particular man- 
ner of passing away life, in contradiction ta 
no man, but with a resolution to contract . 
none of the exorbitant desires by which 
others are enslaved. The best way of sepa- 
rating a man's self from the world, id to 
give up the denre of being known to it. 
After a man has preserved his innocence^ 
and performed all duties incumbent upon 
him,liis time spent in his own way is if hat 
makes his life differ from that or a slave. 
If they who affect show and pomp knew 
how many of their spectators derided their 
trivial taste, they would be very much less 
elated, and have an inclination to examine 
the merit of all they have to do with: they 
would soon find out that there are many 
who make a figure below what their fortune 
or merit entitles them to, out of mere choice, 
and an elegant desire of ease and disiu'^ 
cumbrance. It would look like romance to 
tell you in this age, of an old man who is 
contented to pass for a humourist, and one 
who does not understand the figure he ought 
to make in the world, while ne lives in a 
lodging of ten shillings a week, with only 
one servant; while he dresses himself ac- 
cording to the season in cloth or in stuffy 
and has no one necessary attention to any 
thing but the bell which calls to prayers 
twice a-day : I say it would loc^ like a fable 
to report that this gentleman gives away all 
whicn is the overplus of a great fortune by- 
secret methods to other men. If he has not 
the pomp of a numerous train, and of pro- 
fessOTs or service to him, he has every day 
he lives the conscience that the widow, the 
fetherless, the mourner, and the stranger 
bless his unseen hand in thdr prayers. This 
humourist gives up all the compliments 
which people of his own condition could 
make him, fqr tha pleasure of helping the 
afflict^ supplying the needy, and be- 
friending the neglected.' This humourist 
keeps to himself much more than he wants, 
and gives a vast refuse of his superfluities 
to purchase heaven, and by freeing others 
from the tempUtions of woridly want, to . 
carry a retinue with him thither. 

Ot an men who affect li^g in a particu- 
lar way, next to this admirable character, 
I am the most enamoured of Irus^ whose 
condition will not admit of such largesses, 
and who perhaps would not be capable of 
making them if it were. Ims, though he is 
now tmned of fi^, has not appeared in the 
worid in iiis real character since five-«nd- 
twenty, at which age he ran out a small 
patrimony, and spent some time after with 
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rakes who had lited upon him. A course of 
ten years time passed m all the little alleys, 
by-paths, and sometimes open taverns and 
streets of the town, gave Irus a perfect skill 
in judging of the inclinations of mankind, 
ana acting accordingly. He seriously con- 
sidered hQ was poor, and the general hor- 
ror which most men have of all who are in 
that condition. Irus judged very rightly, 
that while he could keep his poverty a 
Secret, he should not feel the weight of it; 
he improved this thought into an affectation 
of closeness and covetousness. Upon this 
one principle he resolved to govern his fu- 
ture life; and in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age he repured to Lone-lane, and looked 
upon several dresses which hung there de- 
serted by their first masters, and exposed 
to the purchase of the best bidder. At this 
place he ^changed his gay shabbiness of 
clothes fit for a* much younger man, to 
warm ones that would be decent for tf much 
older one. Irus came out thoroiighlv equip- 
ped from head to foot, with a httle oaken 
cane, in the form of a substantia man that 
did not mind his dress, turned of fifty. He 
had at this time fifty pounds in ready money ; 
and in this habit, with this fortune, he took 
his present lodging in St John-street, at 
the mansion-house of a tailor's widow, who 
washes, and can clear-starch his bands. 
From that time to this he has kept the 
main stock, without alteration under or over 
to the value of five pounds. He left off all 
his old acquaintance to a man, and all his 
arts of life, except the play of back-gam- 
mon, upon which he has more than oore 
his charges. Irus has, ever since he came 
into this neighbourhood, given all the inti- 
mations he skilfully could of being a close 
hunks with money: nobody comes to vint 
him, he receives no letters, and tells his 
money morning and evening. He has from 
the public papers a knowledge of what 
generallv passes, shuns all discourses of 
money, out shrugs his shoulders when you 
talk of securities; he denies his being rich 
with the air which all do who are vain of 
being so. He is the oracle of a neighbouring 
justice of the peace, who meets mm at the 
, coffee-house; the hopes that what he has 
must come to somebodyt and that he has 
no heirs, have that effect "vlierever he is 
known, that he has every day three or four 
invitations to dine at different places, which 
he generally takes care to choose in such a 
' /' manner as not to seem inclined to the richer 
:- man. All the young men respect him, and 
^ say he is just the same man he was when 
'^ they were boysi He uses no artifice in the 
4* world, but makes use of men's designs upon 
"". '^ him to get a maintenance out of them. This 
he carries on by a certain peevishness, 
(which he acts very well) that no one would 
believe could possibW enter into the head 
of. a poor fellow. His mien, his dreas, his 
carriage, and his language, are such, that 
you would be at a less to guess whether in 
the active part of his life he had been a 



sensible citizen, or scholar that knew the 
world. These are the great circumstances 
in the life of Irus, ana thus does he pass 
away his days a stranger to mankind; and 
at his death, th^ worst that will be said of 
him will be, that he got by every man who 
had expectations from him, more than he 
had to leave him. 

I have an inclination to print the following 
letters; for I have heard the author of them 
has somewhere or other seen me, and by an 
excellent faculty in mimickry my corres- 
pondents tell me he can assume my air, and 
give my tacitumity^ a slyness which diverts 
more than any thing I could say if I were 
present Thus I am glad my silence is 
atoned for to the good company in towik 
He has carried his skill in imitation so iar, 
as to have forged a letter from my friend. 
Sir Roger in such a manner, that any one 
but I who am thoroughly acquainted with 
him, would have taken it for genuine. 

* Mr. Spectator, — ^Having observed in 
Lilly's grammar how sweetiy Bacchus and 
Apollo run in a verse; I have (to preserve 
the amitv between them) called in Bacchus 
to the sdi of my profession of the theatre^ 
So that while some people of quality arc 
bespeaking plays of me to be acted on such a 
day, and others, hogsheads for their houses 
against such a time; I am wholly employed 
in the agreeable service of wit and wmc 
Sir, I have sent you Sir Roger de Coverley*s 
letter to me, which pray comply with in 
favour of the Bumper tavern. Be kind, for 
you know a player's utmost pride is the 
approbation of the Spectator. I am your 
admirer, though unknown, 

« RICHARD ESTCOURT.' 

« Tb Mr. EMtcourty 

At hi8 houie in Covent Garden. 

•Coverley, Dec 18; 1711. 

<Old Comical One, — ^The hogsheads 
of neat port came safe^ and have gotten thee 
good reputation in these parts; and I am 
glad to hear, that a fellow who has been 
Uying out his money ever since he was 
bom, for tiie mere pleasure of wine, has 
bethought himself of jdning profit and plea* 
sure together. Our sexton (poor man) 
having received strength from thy wine 
since his fit of the gout, is hugely taken 
with it; he says it is eiven by nature for the 
use of families, and that no steward's taMe 
can be without it; that it strengthens ^ges- 
tion, excludes surfeits, fevers, and physic; 
which green wines of any kind cannot da 
Pray grt a pure snug room, and I hope next . 
term to help fill your bumper with our peo- 
ple of the dub; but you must have no bells 
stirring when the Spectator comes; I for- 
bore rmging to dinner while he was down 
^th me in the country. Thank you for the 
littie hams and Portugal onions; pray keep ' 
some always by you. xou know my supper 
is only good Cheshire cheese, best mustard, 
a golden pippin, attended with a pipe of 
John Sly's best. Sir Harry has stdlen all 
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your songs, and tells the story of the 5th of 
November to perfection. Yonrs to serve 
you, ROGER DE COVERLEY.' 

' We have lost old John ance you were 
here,' T. 



Na 265.] nuraday, January 3, 1711-12. 

Dixorit e maltis aliquis, quid Tirus in angues 
Adjicif ? et rabida tradii ovile lupe ? 

(Md d6Jlrt.Jhm. Lib. iii. 7. 

But tome exclaim ; what frenzy rulet your mind? 
Would you increase the craft of womankind? 
Teach them new wilee and arte? as well you may 
Instruct a snake to bite, or wolf to prey. Ongrme. 

• Qne of the fkthers, if I am rightly in- 
formed, has defined a woman to be ^.ev 
•«x»eT;iov, an animal that delights in finery. 
I have already treated of the sex in two er 
three papers, conformably to this definition; 
and have in particular observed, that in all 
ages they have been more careful than the 
men to adorn that part of the head which 
wegenerally call the outade. 

This observation is so very notorious, 
that when in ordinary discourse we say a 
man has a fine head, a long head, or a good 
head, we express ourselves metaphorically, 

' and speak in relation to his understanding; 
whereas when we say of a woman, she has 
a fine, a long, or a good head, we speak 
only in relation to her commode. 
It is observed among birds, that nature 
' has lavished all her ornaments upon the 
male, who veiy often appears in a most 
beautiful head-dress: whether it be a crest, 
a comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural little 
plume, erected like a kind of pinnacle on 
the very top of the head. As nature on the 
contrary has poured out her charms in the 
greatest abundance upon the female part 
of our species, so they are very assiduous 

.In bestowing upon themselves the finest 
garnitures of art The peacock, in all his 
pride, does not display half the colours 
that appear in the garments of a British 
lady, Vhen she is dressed either for a ball 
or birth-day. 

But to return to our female heads. The 
ladies have been for some time in a kind of 

JDBflnlting season with regard to that part of 
their dress, having cast great quantities of 
riband, lace, and cambric, and in some 
measure reduced that part of the human 
iigore to the beautiful globular form, which 
is natural to it. We have for a great while 
expected what kind of ornament would be 
substituted in the place of those antiquated 
commodes. Our female projectors were all 
the last summer so taken up with the iro« 
provement of their petticoats, that they 
had not time to attend to any thing else; but 
having at leneth sufficientlv adorned their 
- lower parts, they now begm to turn their 
thoughts upon the other extremity, as well 
remembering the old kitchen proverb, ' that 
if you light the fire at both ends, the mid- 
dle will shift for itself ' 



I am engaged in this n)eculation by a 
sight which Ilately met with at the opera. 
As I was standing in the hinder part of a 
box, I took notice Salittie cluster of women 
sitting together in the prettiest coloured 
hoods that I ever saw. One of them was 
blue, another yellow, and another philo- 
mot; the fourth was of a pink colour, and 
the fifth of a jwile green. I looked Vith 
as much pleasure upon this litUe party- 
coloal<ed assembly, as upon a bed of tulips, 
and did not know at first whether it might 
not be an embassy of. Indian queens; but 
upon my gdng about into the pit, and taking 
them in iront, I was immediately undeceiv- 
ed, and saw so much beauty in every face, 
that I found them all to be English, Such 
eyes and lips, cheeks and foreheads, could 
be the growth of no other country. The 
compleioon df their faces hindered me from 
observing any farther the colour of their 
hoods, though I could eaaly perceive by 
that unspeakable satisfaction which apH 
peared m their looks, that their own 
thoughts were whoUy taken up on those 
pretty ornaments they wore upon their 
neads. 

I am informed that this fashion spreads 
daily, insomuch that the Whig and Tory 
ladies begin already to han^ out different 
colours, and to show their pnndples in their 
head-dress. Nay if I may believe my friend 
Will Honeycomb, there is a certain old 
coquette of his acquaintance, who intends 
to appear very suadenly in a rainbow hood, 
like the Iris in thyden^s Virgil, not ques« 
tioning but that among such a variety of 
colours she shall have a charm for every 
heart. 

My friend Will, who very much values 
himself upon his great insight into gallantry, 
teUs me, that he can already guess at the 
humour a ladv is in by her hood, as the 
courtiers of Morocco knew the disiM)sition 
of their present emperor by the colour of 
the dress which he put on. When Mele- 
sinda wraps her head in flame colour, her 
heart is set upon execution. When she 
covers it with purple, I would not, says he, 
advise her lover to approach her; but if she 
appears in white, it is peace, and he may 
hand her out of her box with safety. 

Will informs me likewise, that these 
hoods may be used as signals. Why else, 
says he, does Cornelia always put on a 
black hood when her husband is gone into 
the country? 

Such are my friend Honeycomb's dreams 
of gallantly. For my own part, I impute 
this diversity of colours in the hoods to the 
diversity of complexion in the faces of my 
pretty countrywomen. Ovid, in his Art of 
Love, has given some precepts as to this 
partictdar, though I find they are different 
from those which prevail among the mo- 
dems. He recommends a red striped silk 
to the pale complexion; white to the brown, 
and dark to the fair. On the contrary, my 
friend Will, who pretends to be a greater 
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Xmaster in tbls art than OTid« tdls me, 
! that the palest features look the moat a g re e - 
^^ able in white sarsenet; that a fece which is 
overiinshed appears to advantage in the 
deepNCSt scarlet; and that the darkest com- 
plexion is not a little alleviated by a black 
nood. In short, he is for losing the colour 
of the face in that of the hood, as a fire 
bums dimly, and a candle goes half out, in 
the light of the sun. • This,^ says he, * your 
Ovid himself has hinted, where he' treats 
of these matters, when he tells us that the 
blue water-nymphs are dressed in sky- 
coloured garments; and that Aurora, who 
always appears in ,the light of the rising 
sun, IS robed in saffron.' 

Whether these his observations are justly 
grounded I cannot tell; but I have often 
known him, as we have stood together be- 
hind the laches, pnuse or dispraise the com- 
plexion of a face which he never saw, from 
observing the colour of her hood, and [he] 
has been very seldom out in these his 
guesses. 

As I have nothing more at heart than the 
honour and improvement of the feur sex, I 
cannot conclude this paper without an ex- 
hortation to the British ladies, that they 
would excel the women of all other nations 
as much in virtue and good sense, as tiiey 
do in beautv: which they may certainly do, 
* if they will be as industrious to cultivate 
their minds, as they are to adorn their 
bodies. In the mean while I shall recom- 
mend to their most serious consideration 
the saying of an old Greek poet: 



Na 266.] Friday^ January 4, 1711-12. 

Id vera Mt, quod ^o mihi pato palmarium. 
Me reperiflse. quoroodo adolescentDlut 
Maretricum ingenia et mores ponit noioere: 
Mature ut earn cognorit, perpetao oderit 

TV. £un. Act ▼. Be. 4. 

This I coneeive to be my master-pieoe, that I bave 
discovered liow unezperleDced youth may detect the 
artifices of bad women, and by knowinf them early, 
detest tbem fbr ever. 

No vice or wickedness which people fall 
into from indulgence to deares which are 
natural to all, ought to place them below 
the compasMon of the virtuous part of the 
world; which indeed often makes me a 
little apt to suspect the sincerity of their 
virtue, who are too warmly provoked at 
other people's personal sins. The unlawful 
commerce of the sexes is of all others the 
hardest to avoid; and yet there is no one 
which vou shall hear the rigider part of 
womankind speak of with so little mercy. 
It is very certain that a modest woman can- 
not abhor the breach of chastity too much; 
but pray let her hate it for herself, and 
only pity it in others, WiU Honeycomb 
calls these over-offended ladies, the out- 
rageously virtuous. 

I do not design to fall upon fEulnres in 



general, with relation to the gift of chastity, 
but at present only enter upon that large 
field, and begin with the consideration of 
poor and public whores. The other even- 
ing, passing along near Covent-garden, I 
was jogged on the elbow as I turned into 
the piazza, on the right hand cominj^ out 
of James-street, by a slim yoimg girl of 
about seventeen, who with a pert air asked 
me if r was for a pint of wme. I do not 
know but I should nave indulged my cu- 
riosity in having some chat with her, but 
that 1 am informed the man of the Bumper 
knows me; and it would have made a story 
for him not very agreeable to some part of 
my writings, though I have in others so 
frequently said, that I am whdly uncon-, 
cemed in any scene I am in but merely us 
a Spectator. This impediment being in my 
way, we stood under one of the arches by 
twilight; and there I could observe as ex- 
act features as I had ever seen, the most 
agreeable shape, the finest neck and bosom; 
in a word, the whole person of a woman 
exqui^tely beautifiiL Site affected to al- 
lure me with a forced wantonness in her 
look and air; but I saw it checked with 
hunger and cold; her eves were wan and 
eager, her dress thin ana tawdry, her mien 
genteel and childish. This strange figure 
gave roe much anguish of heart, and to 
avcad being seen with her, I went away, 
but could not forbear giving her a crown. 
The poor thing sighed, courtesied, and 
with a blessing expressed with the ut- 
most vehemence, turned from me. Thia 
creature is what they call * newly come 
upon the town,' but who falling, I suppose, 
into cruel hands, was left in the first month 
from her dishonour, and exposed to pass 
through the hands and discipline of (me of 
those baas of hell whom we call bawds. 
But lest I should grow too suddenly grave 
on this subject, and be myself outrageously 
good, I shall turn to a scene in one of Flet- 
cher's plays, where thischasttcter is drawn, 
and the economy of whoredom most ad* 
mirably described. The passage I would 
I>oint to is in the third scene of the second 
act ofthe Humorous Lieutenant Leucippe, 
who is agent for the king's lust, and bawda 
at the same time for the whole court, is 
very pleasantly introduced, reading her 
minutes as a pierson of business, with two 
maids, her under secretaries, taking in- 
structions at a table before her. Her wo- 
men, both those under her present tutelage, 
and those which she is laying wait for, are 
alphabetically set down m her book; and 
as she is looking over the letter C in a mut- 
.tering voice, as if between soliloquy and 
speaking out, she says, 

Her maidenbead win yield me ; let me tee now ; 
0be is not fifteen tbsy say ; Ayr ber eomplezioB— 
Cloe, Cioe, Cloe, bere I have her, 
aooi the daughter of a country gentleman ; 
Her age upon fifteen. Now taer oomplezion,— 
A hnkf browa ; bere *tis; eyes blaek and roUlBf, 
TbB body neativ built ; abe strikea a late weB, 
flings most entidaffly. Tlww be^ eiuisidBr<W 
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Her maideahetd will amooat to ■ome three Imndred, 
Or three hundred and fifty crowns, *twill bear it hand- 

■omely: 
Her fkther'g poor ; eome little share deducted, 
To Iray him a huntint nag . 

Thcae creatures are very well instructed 
in the circumstances and manners of all who 
are any way related to the fair one whom 
they have a design upon. As Cloe is to be 
pHrchased with 350 crowns, andUie father 
taken off with a pad; the merchant's wife 
next to her, who abounds in plenty, is not 
to have downright money, but the merce- 
nary part of her mind is engaged with a 
present of plate, and a little aoioition. She 
IS made to understand that it is a man of 
quality who dies for her. The examination 
of a young girl for business, and the crj^ing 
down her value for being a slight thing, 
together with every other circumstance 
in the scene, are inimitably excellent, and 
have the true spirit of comedy; though it 
were to be wished the author had added 
a cireumstance which should make Leu- 
cippe's baseness more odious. 

It must not be thought a digression from 
my intended speculation, to talk of bawds 
in a discourse upon wenches; for a woman 
of the town is not thoroughly and properly 
such without having gone through the edu- 
cation of one of these houses. But the 
compassionate case of very many is, that 
they are taken into such hands without any 
the least suspicion, previous temptation, 
or admonition to what place they are going. 
The last week I went to an inn in the city 
to enquire for some provisions which were 
sent by a waggon out of the country; and as 
I waited in one of the boxes till the cham- 
berlain had looked over his pareels, I heard 
an old and a young voice repeating the 
questions and responses of the chureh- 
catechism. I thought it no breach of good- 
manners to peep at a crevice, and look in 
at people so well employed; but who should 
I see there but the most artful procuress in 
town, examining a most beautiml country- 
girl, who had come up in the same waggon 
with my things, whetner she was well edu- 
cated, could forbear playing the wanton 
with servants and idle fellowa, of which 
this town, says she, is too full. At the same 
time, * whether she knew enough of breed- 
ing, as that if a 'squire or a gentleman, or 
one that was her betters, should give her a 
civil salute, she should courtesy and be 
humble nevertheless.* Her innocent *fbr- 
sooths, yeses, and't please you*s, and she 
would do her endeavour,* moved the good 
old l^dy to take her out of the hands of a 
country bumpkin, her brother, and hire 
her for her own maid. I staid till I saw 
them all march out to take a coach ; the bro- 
ther loaded with a great cheese, he prevail- 
ed upon her to take for her civilities to his 
sister. This poor creature's fate is not far 
cff that of her's whom I spoke of above; 
and it is not to be doubted, but alter she has 
been long enough a prey to lust, she will, 
49 



be delivered over to femine. The ironical 
commendation of the industry and charity 
of these antiouated ladies, these directors 
of sin, after tney can no lon^r commit it, 
makes up the beauty of the inimitable de- 
dication to the Plun-Dealer, and is a mas- 
ter-piece of raillery on this vice. But to 
understand all the purlieus of this game 
the better, and to illustrate this subject in 
future discourses, I must venture myselL 
with my friend Will, into the haunts of 
beauty and gallantry; from pampered vice 
in the habitations of the wealthy, to dis- 
tressed indigent wickedness expelled the 
harbours of the brotheL #T. 
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Oedite Romani seriptores, eedite Graii. 

ProperL El. 34. Lib. 8.65. 
Give place, ye Roman, and ye Grecian wits. 

There is nothing in nature so irksome 
as general discourses, espedally when they 
turn chiefiy upon words. For this reason 
I shall waive the discussion of that point 
which was started some years since, whe- 
ther Milton's Paradise Lost may be called 
an heroic poem.^ Those who will not give 
i(t that tide, may call it (if they please) a 
divine poem. It will be sufficient to its 
perfection, if it has in it all the beauties 
of the highest kindofjioetry; and as for 
those who allege it is not an heroic poem, 
they advance no more to the diminution of 
it, than if they should say Adam is not 
AntBSf nor Eve Helen. 

I shall therefore examine it by the rules 
of epic poetiy, and see whether it falls 
short of tne Iliad or /Eneid, in the beauties 
which are essential to that kind of writin j^. 
The first thing to be considered in an epic 
poem, is the fable, lyhich is perfect or imper- 
feci, according as the action which it relates 
is more or less so. This action should have 
three qualifications, in it First, it should 
be but one action. Secondly, it should be 
an entire action; and, Thinlly, it should 
be a great action. To consider the action 
of the Iliad, .£neid, and Paradise Lost, in 
these three several lights: Homer, to pr^ 
serve the unity of his action, hastens into 
the midst of things, as Horace has observed. 
Had he gone up to LedaH ege, or begun 
much later, even at the rape of Helen, or 
the investing of Troy, it is manifest that 
the story of the poem would have been a 
series of several actions. He therefore 
opens his poem with the discord of his 
princes, and ^artfully interweaves, in the 
several succeeding parts of it, an account 
of every thmg material which relates to 
them, and had passed before that fatal dis- 
sention. After the same manner ^neaa ' 
makes his first appearance in the Tyrrhene 
seas, and within sight of Italy, because the 
action prcnxised to be celebrated was that 
of his setdmg himself in Latium« But b^ 
cause it was necessary for the reader to 
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' know what had happened to him in the 
taking of Troy, and in the preceding parts 
of his voyage, Viml makes his hero relate 
it by way of episode in the second and third 

^ books of the ^neid. The contents of both 
which books came before those of the first 
book in the thread of the story, though for 
preserving this unity of action they follow 
them in the disposition of the poem. Mil- 
ton, in imitation of these two great poets, 
opens his Paradise Lost with an infernal 
council plotting the fall of man, which is 
the action he propcyed to celebrate; and as 
for those great actions, which preceded, in 
pojnibf time, the battle of the angels, and 
the creation of the world, (whicn would 
have entirely destroyed the unity of the 

Srincipal action, had he related them in 
le same order that they happened) he 
cast them into the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
books, by way of episode to this noble poem. 

Aristotle himself allows, that Homer has 
nothing to boast of as to the unity of his 
feble, though at the same time tiiat great 
critic and philosopher endeavours to pal- 
liate this imperfection in the Greek poet, 
by imputing it in some measure to the very 
nature of an epic poem. Some have been 
of opinion, that the .£neid also labours in 
this particular, and has episodes which 
may be looked upon as excrescences rather 
than as parts of the action. On the con- 
trary, the poem which we have now under 
our consideration, hath no other episodes 
than such as naturally arise from the sub- 
ject, and yet is filled with such a multi- 
tude of astonishing incidents, that it gives 
us at the same time a pleasure of the great- 
est variety and of the CTeatest simpucity; 
uniform in its nature, though divernfied in 
the execution, j 

I must observe also, that as Virgil, in the 
poem which was designed to celebrate the 
original of the Roman empire, has *de- 
scnbed the birth of its great rival, the Car- 
thaginian commonwealth; Milton, with the 
like art, in his poem on the fall of man, has 
related the fall of those angels who are his 
professed enemies. Besides the many other 
Deauties in such an episode, its running 
parallel with the great action of the poem 
hinders it from br^iking the unity so much 
as another e|nsode would have ^one, that 
had not so great an affinity with the prin- 
cipal subject In short, this is the same 
kind of beauty which the critics admire in 
the Spanish Friar, or the Double Discovery, 
where the two different plots look like 
counter-parts and copies ot one another. 

The second qualification required in the 
action of an epic poem, is, that it should be 
an entire action. An action is entire when 
It is complete in all its parts; or as Aristo- 
tle describes it, when it consists of a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. Nothing shmild 
TO before it, be intermixed with i^ or fol- 
low after it, that is not related to it As, 
on the contrary, no single step should be 
omitted in that just and regular process 



which it must be supposed to take from its 
original to its consummation. Thus we see 
the anger of Achilles in its birth, its con- 
tinuance, and effects; and ^neas's settle- 
ment in Italy carried on through all the 
oppodtions in his wav to it both by sea and 
land. The action in Milton excels (I think) 
both the former in this particular; we see 
it contrived in hell, executed upon earth, 
and punished by heaven. The parts of it 
are told in the most distinct manner^ and 
grow out of one another in the most natural 
method. 

The third qualification of an epic poem 
is its greatness. The anger of Achilles was 
of such consequence that it embroiled the 
kings of Greece, destroyed the heroes of 
Troy, and engaged all the gods in factions, 
^neas's settiement in Italy produced the 
Caesars, and gave birth to the Roman em- 
pire. Miltoirs subject was still greater 
than either of the former; it does not de- 
termine the fate of single persons or na- 
tions; but of a whole species. The united 
powers of hell are joine9* together for the 
destruction of mankind, which they effect- 
ed in part, and would have completed, had 
not Omnipotence itself interposed. The 
principal actors are man in his greatest per- 
fection, and woman in her highest beauty. 
Their enemies are the fallen angels; the 
Messiah their friend, and the Almighty 
their Protector. In short every thing that 
is great in the whole circle of being, whe- 
ther within the verge of nature, or out of it, 
has a proper part assigned it in this admir- 
able poem. 

In poetry, as in architecture, not only 
the whole, but the principal members, and 
every part of them, should be great I will 
not presume to say, that the book of games 
in the ^neid, or that in the Iliad, are not 
of this nature; nor to reprehend Virgil's 
simile of the top, and many other of the 
same kind in the Iliad, as liable to any cen- 
sure in this particular; but I think we may 
say, without derogating from those won- 
deriul performances, that there is an un- 
questionable magnificence in every part of 
Paradise Lost, and indeed a much greater 
than could have been formed upon any pa- 
gan system. 

But Aristotie, by the greatness of the ac- x 
tion, does not only mean that it should be 
great in its nature, but also in its duration, 
or in other words, that it should have a due 
length in it, as well as what we properlj 
call greatness. The just measure of this 
kind of ma^itude, he explains by the fol- 
lowing simditude: An animal no bigger j 
than a mite, cannot appear perfect to the 
eye, because the sight takes it in at once, 
and has only a confused idea of the whole, 
and not a distinct idea of all its parts; if on 
the contrary, you should suppose an animal 
of ten thousand furlongs in length, the ejre 
would be so filled with a sin^^le part of it, 
that it could not give the mmd an idea of 
the whole. What these animals are to the 
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eye a very short or a very long action 
would be to the memory. The first would 
be, as it were, lost and swallowed up by It, 
and the other difficult to be contained in it. 
Homer and Virgil have shown their prin- 
cipal art in this particular; the action of the 
Hiad, and that of the ^neid, were in them- 
selves exceeding short, but are so beauti- 
fully extended and diversified by the inven- 
tion of episodes, and the machinery of gods, 
with the like poetical ornaments, that they 
make up an agreeable story, sufficient to 
employ the memory without overcharging 
it Milton's action is enriched with such a 
variety of circumstances, that I have taken 
as much pleasure in reading the contents 
of his books, as in the best invented story I 
ever met with. It is possible, that the tra- 
ditions, on which the Hiad and the lEneiA 
were built, had more circumstances in them 
than the history of the fall of man, as it is 
related in scripture. Besides, it was easier 
for Homer and Virgil to dash the truth 
with fiction, as they were in no danger of 
offending the religion of their country by it 
But as for Milton, he had not only a very 
few circumstances upon which to raise his 
poem, but was also obliged to proceed with 
the greatest caution in every thing that he 
added out of his own invention. And in- 
deed, notwithstanding ^1 the restraint he 
was under, he has filled his story with so 
many surprising incidents, which bear so 
J close an analogy with what is delivered in 
holy writ, that it is capable of pleasing the 
most delicate reader, without giving offence 
to the most scrupulous. 

The modem critics have collected from 
several hints in the Iliad and ^neid the 
space of time which is taken up by the ac- 
tion of each of those poems; but as a great 
part of Milton's story was translated in re- 
gions that lie out of the reach of the sun and 
the sphere of day, it is impossible to gratify 
the reader with such a calculation, which 
indeed would be more curious than instruc- 
tive; none of the critics, either ancient or 
modem, having laid down rules to circum- 
scribe the action of an epic poem with* any 
determined number of years, days, or hours. 

This piece of criticism on Milton's Para- 
dise Lost shall be carried on in the following 
Saturdays' papers. L. 
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^Minnt apCni acatii 

Naribui horum hominum— 

Sar. Bat iii. lAb. L 89. 

■ — unfit 

For liTBly sallies of corporeal wiU—Cruch. 

It is not that I think I have been more 
wittv than I ought of late, that at present I 
wholly forbear any attempt towards it: I 
am of opinion that I ought sometimes to 
lay before the world the plain letters erf my 
correspondents in the artless dress in whicn 
they hastily send them, that the reader 



may see I am not accuser and judge mv* 
self, but that the indictment is properly 
and fairly laid, befo^re I proceed against the 
criminal 

•Mr. Spectator,-.- As you are specta- 
tor-general, I apply myself to you in the 
following case, viz. I do not wear a sword» 
but I often divert myself at the theatre, 
where I frequently see a set of fellows pull 
plain people, by way of humour and frolic, 
by the nose, upon frivolous or no occasions. 
A friend of mme the other night applaud- 
ing what a graceful exit Mr. Wilks made, 
one of those nose-wringers overhearing 
him, pinched him by the nose. I was in 
the pit the other night, (when it was very 
much crowded,) a gentleman leaning upon 
me, and very heavily, I very civilly re- 
quested him to remove his hand; for which 
he pulled me by the nose. I would not re- 
sent it in so public a place, because I was 
unwilling to create a disturbance; but have 
since refleoted upon it as a tiling that is un- ' 
manly and disingenuous, renders the nose- 
puller odious, and makes the person pulled 
by the nose look little and contemptible. 
This grievance I humbly request you will 
endeavour to redress. I am your admirer, 
&c JAMES EASY.' 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^Your discourse of 
the 29th of December,* on love and mar- 
riage, is of so useful a kind that I cannot 
forbear adding my thouf;;hts to jours on 
that subject Methinks it is a misfortune, 
that the marriage state, which in its own 
nature is adaptea to give us the completest 
happiness this life is capable of, should be 
so uncomfortable a one to so many as it 
dauly proves. But the mischief generally 
proceeds from the unwise choice people 
make for themselves, and an expectation 
of happiness from tjiings not capable of 
^ving it Nothing but the good qualities 
of the person beloved can be a foundation 
for a love of judgment and discretion; and 
whoever expects happiness from any thing 
but virtue, wisdom, good humour, and a 
similitude of manners, will find themselves 
widely mistaken. But how few are there 
who seek after these things, and do not 
rather make riches their chief, if not their 
only aim? How rare is it for a man, when 
he engages himself in the thoughts of max-' ^ 
riage, to place his hopes of having in such 
a woman a constant agjreeable companion? 
One who will divide his cares, and double 
his joys? Who will manage that share of his 
estate he intrusts to her conduct with pm- 
dence and frugalit}', ^vem his house with 
economy and discretion, and be an orna- 
ment to himself and family? Where slfell 
we find the maaiwho looks out for one who 
places her chief natoiness in the practice of 
virtue, and makes her duty her continual 
pleasure? No: men rather seek for money 
as the complement of all their desires; and 
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regardleaB of what kind of wives-tiiey take» 
they think nches will be a minister to all 
kind of pleasures, and enable them to keep 
mistresses, horses, hounds; to drink, feast, 
and game with their companions, pay their 
debts contracted by former extravagances, 
or some such vile and unworthy end; and 
Hidulge themselves in pleasures which are 
a shame and scandal to human nature. 
Now as for women, how few of them are 
there who place the happiness of their 
marriage in the having a wise and virtuous 
friend? One who will be faithful and just 
to all, and constant and loving to them? 
Who with dare and diligence wiU look after 
and improve the estate, and without grudg- 
ing allow whatever is prudent and con- 
venient? Rather, how few are there who 
do not place their happiness in outshining 
others m pomp and show? and that do not 
think within themselves when they have 
married such a rich person, that none of 
their ac()uuntance shall appear so fine in 
their eqmpBge, so adorned m their persons, 
or so magnificent in their furniture as them- 
selves? T'hus their heads are filled with 
vain ideas; and I heartily wish I could say 
that equipage and i^ow were not the chia 
good or so many women as I fear it is. • 

' After this manner do both sexes deceive 
themselves, and bring reflections and dis- 
grace upon the most happy and most ho- 
nourable state of life; whereas, if they would 
but correct their depraved taste, moderate 
their ambition, and place their happiness 
upon proper objects, we should not find 
felicity in the marriage state such a wonder 
in the world as it now is. 

' Sir, if you think these thoughts worth 
inserting among your own, be pleased to 
give them a better dress; and let them pass 
abroad, and you will oblige your admirer, 

•A. B.' 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^As I was this day 
walking in the street, there happened to 
pass by on the other side of the way a 
beauty, whose charms were so attracting, 
that it drew my eyes wholly on that side, 
insomuch, that I neglected my own way, 
and chanced to run my nose directly against 
a post; which the lady no sooner perceived, 
but she fell into a fit of laughter, though at 
the same time she was sensible that she 
# herself was the cause of my misfortune, 
which in my opinion was the greater ag- 
{[ravation of her crime. I being busy wip- 
mg off the blood which tricklea down my 
face, had not time to acquaint her with her 
barbarity, as also with my resolution, viz. 
never to look out of my way for one of her 
sex more: therefore, that your humble ser- 
vant maj be revenged, he desires you to 
mseit this in one of your next papers, which 
he hopes will be a warning to all the rest 
of the women-gazers, as well as to poor 
•ANTHONY GiOPE,' 

* Mr. Spectator,— I desire to know in 
your next, if the merry game of *'The 



parson baa loat his cloak," is not mis^tily 
m vogue amount the fine ladies this Christ- 
mas^ because I see they wear hoods of all 
colours, which I suppose is for that pur- 
pose. If it is, and vou think it proper, I 
will carry some of those hoods with me to 
our ladies in Yorkshire: because they en- 
joined me to bring them something from 
London that was veiy new. If you can tell 
any thing in which I can obev their com- 
mands more agreeabljr, be pleased to in- 
form «ie, and you will extremely oblige 
your humble servant.' 

'Oxford, Dec. 29. 
*Mr. Spectator, — Since you appear 
inclined to be a friend to the oistressed, I 
beg[ you would assist me in an affiiir under 
whicu I have suffered very much. The 
reigning toast of this place is Patetia; I 
have pursued her with the utmost diligence 
this twelvemonth, and find nothing stands 
in my way but one who flatters her more 
than I can. Pride is her favourite passion; 
therefore if you would be so far my friend 
as to make a favourable mention ra me in 
one of your papers, I believe I should not 
fail in my aadn»ses. The scholars stand 
in TOWS, as they did to be sure in vonr 
time, at her pew door; and she has all the 
devotion paia to her by a cit>wd of youths 
who are unacquaiated with the sex, and 
have inexperience added to their passion. 
However, if it succeeds according to my 
vows, you will make me the happiest man 
in the world, and the most obliged amongst 
an your humble servants.' 

*Mr. Spectator,— I came to my mis- 
tress's toilet this morning, for I am admitted 
when her face is stark naked: she frowned 
and cried ]>ish, when I said a thing that 
I stole; and I wUl be judged by you whether 
it was not very pretty. •• Madam," said I, 
" you shall forbear that part of your dress; 
it may be well in others, but you cannot 
place a patch where it does not hide a 
beauty. "*^ T. 
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>£vo rarioima noitro 

OvU, dfr» jfii. Lib. i. ML 



M<Mt rare ii now ov oM timplidty.— Dr y rfm . 

I WAS this morning surtirised with a great 
knocking at the door, wnen my landlady's 
daughter came up to me and told me that 
there was a man below desired to q>eak 
with me. Upon my asking ket who it was, 
she told me it was a very grave elderiy 
person, but that she did not know his name. 
I immediately went down to him, and found 
him to be the coachman of my worthy friend 
Sir Roger de Coveriey. He told me that 
his master came to town last night, and 
would be glad to take a turn with me in 
Gray's Inn walks. As I was wondering 
with myself what had brought fiir Roger 
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to town, not having lately recdved any 
letter from him, he told me that his master 
was come up to get a sight of Prince Eu- 
gene, and that he desirnl I would imme- 
diately meet him. 

I was not a little pleased with the curiosity 
of the old knight, though I did not much 
wonder at it, having heard him say more 
^ than once in private discourse, tnat he 
looked upon Prince Eugenio (for so the 
knight always calls him,) to be a greater 
man than Scanderbeg.* 

I was no sooner come into Gray's Inn 
walks, but I heard my friend upon the ter- 
race' hemming twice or thrice to himself 
with great vigour, for he loves to clear his 
pipes in good air, (to make use of his own 
phrase,) and is not a little pleased withany 
one who takes notice of the strength whicn 
he still exerts in his morning hems. 

I was touched with a secret ioy at the 
fflght of the good old man, who before he 
saw me was engaged in conversation with 
a beggar-man that had asked alms of him. 
I could hear my friend chide him for not 
finding out some work; but at the same 
time saw him put his hand in his pocket 
and give him sixpence. 

Our salutations were very hearty on both 
sides, consisting of many kind shakes of the 
hand, and several affectionate looks which 
we cast upon one another. After which the 
knight told me my eood ftiend his chaplain 
was very well, ana much at my service, 
and that the Sunday before he had made a 
most incomparable sermon out of Dr. Bar- 
row. * I have left,' says he, * all my affairs 
in his hands, and being willing to lay an 
obligation upon him, have deposited with 
him thirty marks, to be distributed among 
his poor parishioners.' 

lie then proceeded to acquaint me with 
the welfare of Will Wimble. Upon which 
he put his hand into his fob and presented 
me in his name with a tobacco-stopper, 
telling me that Will had been busy ail the 
beginning of the winter in turning great 
quantities of them; and that he made a pre- 
sent of one to every gentleman in the coun- 
try who has good principles, and smokes. 
Hie added, that poor Will was at present un- 
der great tribulation, for that Tom Touchy 
had taken the law of him for cutting some 
hazel sticks out of one of his hedges. 

Among other pieces of news which the 
knight brought from his country-seat, he 
informed me that Moll White was dead, 
and* that about a month after heir death the 
wind was so very high, that it blew down 
the end of one ot his bams. • But for my 
own part,' says Sir Roger, • I do not think 
that the old woman had any hand in it.' 

He afterwards fell into an account of the 
diversions which had passed in his house 
during the holidays; for Sir Roger, after the 



* George Cutriot, a eetebrated Albanian chief in the 
fifteenth century: be was called Scanderbeg bf the 
Turks, with whom be long continued at war. 



laudable custom df his ancestors, always 
keeps open house at Christmas. I learned 
from him that he had killed eight fat hogs 
for this season, that he had dealt about his 
chines very liberally amongst his neigh-, 
hours, and that in particular he had sent a 
string of hog's puddings with a pack of 
cards to every poor family in the parish. 
*I have often thought,' says Sir Roger, 'it 
happens very well that Christmas should 
fall out in the middle of winter. It is the 
most dead uncomfortable time of the year, 
when the poor people would suffer very 
much from their poverty and cold, if they 
had not good cheer, warm fires, and Christ- 
mas gambols to support them. I love to 
rejoice their poor hearts at this season, and 
to see the whole village merry in my mat 
hall. I allow a double quantity of malt to 
my small-beer, and set it a running for 
twelve days to every one that calls for it I 
have always a piece of cold beef and a 
mince-pie upon the table, and am wonder- ' 
fully pleasea to see my tenants pass away 
a whole evening in playing their itmocent 
tricks, and smutting one another. Our friend 
Will Wimble is as merry as any of them, 
and shows a thousand rogiush tricks upon 
these occasions. 

I was very much delighted with the re- 
flection of my old friencl, which carried so 
much goodness in it. He then launched out 
into the praise of the late act of parliament 
for securing the church of England, f and 
told me with great satisfaction, that he be- 
lieved it already began to take effect, for 
that a rigid dissenter who chanced to dine 
at his house on Christmas-day, had been 
observed to eat very plentifully of his plum- 
porridge. 

After having despatched all our country 
matters. Sir Roger made several inquiries 
concerning the club^ and particularly of his 
old antagonist Sir Andrew FreeporL He 
asked me with a kind smile, whether Sir 
Andrew had not taken the advantage of his 
ab$ence,^to vent among them some of his 
republican doctrines; but soon after, gather- 
ing up his countenance into a more than 
oxdinary seriousness, * Tell me truly,' says 
he, ' do you not think Sir Andrew had a . 
hand in the Pope's procession?' — ^But with- 
out giving me time to answer him, * Well, 
well,' says he, * I know you are a wary • 
man, and do not care to talk of puUic 
matters.' 

The knight then asked me, if I had seen 
Prince Eugenio, and made me promise to 
get him a stand in some convenient place 
where he might have a full view of^ that 
extraordinary man, whose presence did so 
much honour to the British nation. He. 
dwelt very long on the praises of this great 
general, and I found that since I was with 
him in the country, he had drawn many ^ 
observations together, out of his reading in 
Baker's Chnnude, and other authors, who 
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always lie in his Hall windbfw, which very 
much redound to the honour of this prince. 
Having passed away the ereatest part of 
the morning in hearine the knight's reflec- 
tions, which were partly private and partly 
political, he asked me it I would smoke a 
pipe with him over a dish of coffee at 
Squires's? As I love the old man, I take 
delight in complying with every thing that 
is agreeable to him, and accordingly waited 
on mm to the coflfee-house, where his vener- 
able figure drew upon us the eyes of the 
whole room. He had no sooner seated him- 
self at the upper end of the high table, but 
he called for a clean pipe, a paper of to- 
bacco, a dish of coffee, a wax-candle, and 
the Supplement,* with such an wr of cheer- 
fiilness and good-humour, that all the boys 
in the coffee-room (who seemed to take 
pleasure in serving him) were at once em- 
ployed on his several errands, insomuch 
that nobody else could come at a dish of 
tea, until the knight had got all his con- 
veniences about him. L. 
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Dimit enim citiut, meminitque libentius illud, 
Quod quii deridet, qaam quod probat—-; — - 

Jlbr. Ep. i. Lib. 2. 968. 

Por what's derided by the cenmiring crowd. 
Is thouffht on more than what is Just and food-. 

Drjfden, 

There is a lust in man no power can tame. 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame; 
On eagle's wfngs invidious scandals fly. 
While virtuous actions arc but born, and die. 

Sooner we learn, and seldomer forget. 
What critics acorn, than what lUey highly rate. 
mghe»'» LeUen, vol. ii. p. 288. 

I DO not know that I have been in greater 
delight for these many years, than in be- 
holdmg the boxes at the play the last time 
the Scornful Ladyf was acted. So great an 
assembly of ladies placed in gradual rows 
in all tlie ornaments of jewels, alks, and 
colours, gave so lively and gay an impres- 
sion to the heart, that methought the sea- 
son of the year was vanished, and I did not 
.think it an'Ul expresaon of a young fellow 
. who stood near me, that called the boxes 
those *beds of tulips.' It was a pretty 
variation of the prospect, when any one of 
•those fine ladies rose up and did honour to 
herself and friend at a distance, by coiirtesy- 
ing, and gave opportunity to that friend to 
show her charms to the same advantage in 
returning the salutation. Here that action 
is as proper and graceful as it is at church 
unbecoming and impertinent. By the way 
I must take the liberty to observe, that I 
did not see any one who is usually so full of 
ctvilities at church, offer any such inde- 
corum during any part of the action of the 



play. Such beautiful prospects gladden our 
minds, and when conadercd m figneral, 
give innocent and pleaang ideas. He that 
dwells upon any one object of beairty may 
fix his imagination to his disquiet; but the 
contemplation of a whole assembly together 
is a defence against the incroachment of 
desire. At least to me, who have taken 
pains to look at beauty abstracted from the 
consideration of its being the object of de- 
sire; at power, only as it sits upon another, 
without any hopes of partaking any share 
of it; at wisdom and capacity, without any 

Fretensions to rival or envy its acquisitions, 
say to me, who am really free from form- 
ing any hopes by beholding the persms of 
beautiful women, or warming myself mto 
ambition from the successes of other men, 
this world is not only a mere scene, but a 
very pleasant one. Did mankind but know 
the freedom which there is in keeping thus 
aloof from the world, I should have more 
imitators, than the powerfuUest man in the 
nation has followers. To be no msoi's rival 
in love, or competitor in business, is a cha- 
racter which, it it does not recommend you 
as it ought to benevolence among those 
whom you live with, yet has it ccrtamly 
this effect, that you do not stand so much 
in need of their approbation, as you would 
if you aimed at it more, in setting your heart 
on the same things which the generality 
doat on. By this means, and with this ^sy 
philosophy, I am never less at a play than 
when I am at the theatre; but indeed I am 
seldom so well pleased with action as m 
that place; for most men follow nature no 
longer than while they are in their night- 
gowns, and all the busy part of the day at« 
in characters which they neither become, 
nor act in with pleasure to themselves or 
their beholders. But to return to my Jadies: 
I was very well pleased to see so great a 
crowd of them assembled at a play, whereui 
the heroine, as the phrase is, is so just a 
picture of the vanity of the sex in torment- 
&g their admirers. The lady who pines for 
the man whom she treats with so much im- 
pertinence and inconstancy, is drawn with 
much aft and humour. Her resolutions to 
be extremely civil, but her vanity ansing 
just at the instant she resolved to express 
herself kindly, are described as by one who 
had studied the sex. But when my admira- 
tion is fixed upon this excellent character, 
and two or three others in the play, I must 
confess I was mov^d, with the utmo^ in- 
dignation, at the trivial, senseless, and un- 
natural representation of the chaplam. It 
is possible there may be a pedant in hdy 
orders, and we have seen one or two of 
them in the world: but such a driveller as- 
Sir Roger,± so bereft of all manner of pnde, 
which is the characteristic of a pedant, is 
what one would not believe could come mto 



• A periodical paper. - . ^ ^ ,. . . . 

t A comedy bv Beaumont and Fletcher. It la aaid 
thai the cbararter of Vellum in Addison's Dnunmer is 
ibramd upon that of Savil in thi^ riay. 



t The title of Sir was aBcieotly riven to every domes- 
tic chaplain. iii^^^j^^^^^^^S^J!!!:^}!^ 

been written on this »i^}f ~"S,*12J,25S2Sf 
tors on Shakupcare. See the Merry Wiv«lWwi«aa«fv 
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the head of the same man who drew the 
rest of the play. The meeting between 
Welford and him shows a wretch without 
unj notion of th^ dignity of his function ; and 
it is out of all common sense that he should 
give an account of himself ' as one sent four 
or five miles in a morning, on foot, for eggs. ' 
It is not to be denied, but this pait, and that 
of the maid, whom he makes love to, are 
excellently well performed; but a thing 
which is blameable in itself, grows still 
more so by the success in the execution of 
it It is so mean a thing to gratify a loose 
are with a scandalous representation of 
what is reputable among men, not to say 
what is sacred, that no beauty, no excel- 
lence in an author ought to atone for it; nay, 
such excellence is an aggravation of his 
guilt, and an argument that he errs against 
the conviction (» his own understanding and 
conscience. Wit should be tried by this 
rule, and an audience should rise against 
such a scene as throws down the reputation 
of any thing which the consideration of re- 
ligion or decency should preserve fix)m con- 
tempt But all this evil arises from this one 
corruption of inind, that makes men resent 
offences against their virtue, less than those 
against their understanding. An author 
shall write as if he thought there was not 
one man of honour or woman of chastity in 
the house, and come off with applause: for 
an insult upon all the ten commandments 
with the little critics is not so bad as the 
breach of a unity of time and place. Half 
wits do not apprehend the miseries that 
roust necessarily flow from a degeneracy of 
manners; nor ao they know that order is 
the support of society. Sir Roger and his 
mistress are monsters of the poet's own 
forming; the sentiments in both of them are 
such as do net arise in fools of their educa- 
tion. We all know that a silly scholar, 
instead of being below every one he meets 
with, is apt to be exalted above the rank of 
such as are really his superiors; his arro- 
gance is always founded upon particular 
notions of distinction in his own head, ac- 
companied with a pedantic scorn of all for- 
tune and pre-eminence, when compart 
with his knowledge and learning. This 
very one character of Sir Roger, as silly as 
it really is, has done more towards the dis- 
paragement of holy orders, and consequently 
of virtue itself, than all the wit of that au- 
thor, or any other, could make up for in the 
conduct of the longest life after it I do not 
pretend in saying this, to give myself airs 
of more virtue than my neighbours, but 
assert it from the principles by which man- 
kind must always be governed. Sallies of 
imagination are to be overlooked, when they 
are committed out of warmth in the recom- 
mendation of what is praise-worthy; but a 
deliberat« advancing of vice, with all the 
wit in the worid, is as ill an action as any 
that comes before the magistrate, and ou^t 
to be received as sbch by the people. 

T. 
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Mille trabens ▼mrioi adveno sole eolorei. 

Firg. JEu, iv. 70i. 

Drawing a thovaand ooloura from tbe licht. 

' I RECEIVE a double advantage from the 
letters of my correspondents; first, as they 
show me which of my papers are roost ac<- 
ceptable to them: and in the next place, 
as they furnish me with materials for new 
speculations. Sometimes indeed I do not 
make use of the letter itself, but form the 
hints of it into plans of my own invention; 
sometimes I take the liberty to change the 
language or thought into my own way of 
speaking and thinking, and always (if it can 
be done without prejudice to the sense) 
omit the many compliments and applauses 
which are usually bestowed upon me. 

Besides the two advtmtages above men- 
tioned, which I receive from the letters 
that are sent me, they give me an oppor- 
tunity of lengthening out my paper by the 
skilful management of the subscribing part 
at the end (h them, which perhaps does 
not a little conduce to the ease, both of my- 
self and reader. 

Some will have it, that I often write to my- 
self, and am the oi^y punctual correspond- 
ent I have. This objection would indeed 
be material, were the letters I communi- 
cate to the public stuffed with my own 
commendations; and if instead of endea- 
vouring to divert and instruct my readers, 
I admired in them the beauty of my own 
performances. But I shall leave these wise 
conjecturers to their own imaginations, and 
produce the three following letters for the 
entertainment of the day. 

*SiR, — ^I was last Thursday in an assem* 
bly of ladies, where there were thirteen dif- 
ferent coloured hoods. Your Spectator of 
that day lying upon the table, they ordered 
me to read it to them, which I did with a 
very clear voice, until I came to the Greek 
verse at the end of it I must confess I was 
a little startled at its popping upon me so 
unexpectedly. However, I covered my 
confusion as well as I could, and after hav- 
ing muttered two or three hard words to 
myself, laughed heartily; and cried, "a 
very good jest, faith." The ladies desired 
me to explain it to them ; but I begged their 
pardon for that, and told them, that if it 
bad been proper for them to hear, they 
might be sure the author would not have 
wrapped it up in Greek. I then let drop 
several expressions, as if there was some- 
thing in it that was not fit to be spoken be- 
fore a company of ladies. Upon which the 
matron of the asseihbly, who was dressed 
in a cherry-coloured hood, commended the 
discretion of the writer for having thrown 
his filthy thoughts into Greek, which was 
likely to corrupt but few of his readers. 
At the same time she declared herself very 
well pleased that he had not ^ven a decir 
sive opinion upon the new-fashioned hoods; 
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** fop to tdl you truly," says she, " I was 
afraid he would have made us ashamed to 
show our heads." Now, sir, you must know 
rince this unlucky accident happened to 
me in a company of ladies, among whom 
I passed for a most ingenious man, I have 
consulted one who is well versed itl the 
Greek language, and he assures me upon 
his word, that your late quotation means 
*1|o more than that *' manners, not dress, 
are the ornaments of a woman." If this 
comes to the knowledge of my female ad- 
mirers, I shall be very hard put to it to 
bring myself off handsomely. In the mean 
while, I give you this account, that you 
may take care hereafter not to betray any 
of ^our well-wishers into the like mcon- 
▼eniences. It is in the number of these 
that I beg leave to subscribe myself, 

•TOM TRIPPIT.' 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^Your readers are so 
well pleased with the character of Sir 
Roger de Covcrley, that there appeared a 
sensible ioy in every coffee-house, upon 
hearing the old knight was come to town. 
I am now with a knot of his admirers, 
who make it their joint request to you, 
that you would pve us public notice of the 
window or balcony where the knight in- 
tends to make his appearance. He has 
already given ^eat satisfaction to several 
who have seen him at Squires's coffee-house. 
If you think fit to place your short face at 
Sir Roger's left elbow, we shall take the 
hint and gratefViUy acknowledge so great 
a favour. I am, sir, your most devoted 
humble servant, CD.' 

•Sir, — ^Knowing that you are very in- 
<)uisitive after every thing that is curious 
in nature, I will wait on you if you please 
in the dusk of the evening, witn my show 
upon my back, which I carry about with 
me in a box, as only consisting of a man, 
woman, and horse.* The two first are 
married, in which state the little cavalier 
has so well acquitted himself, that his lady 
is with child. The big-bellied woman and 
her husband, with their whimsical palfrey, 
are so very light, that when they are put 
tog^ether in a scale, an ordinary man may 
weigh down the whole family. The little 
man is a bully in his nature; out when he 
|[rows cholenc I confine him to his box un- 
til his wrath is over, by which means I have 
hitherto preyented him from doing mis- 
chief. His horse is likewise very vicious, 
for which reason I am forced to tie him 
close to his manger with a packthread. The 
woman is a coquette. She struts as much 
as it is possible for a lady of two feet high, 
and would ruin me in silks, were not the 
quantity that goes to a large pincushion 
sufficient to make her a gown and petticoat. 
She told me the other day, that, she heard 

^Aboat tbe time this paper was published, there 
were exhibited in London, two dwarft (a man and his 
•riib) And a hone of a very diminutive aiae. 



the ladies wore coloured hoods, and ordered 
me to get her one of the finest blue. I am 
forced to comply with her demands whilst 
she is in her present condition, being very 
willing to have more of the same breed. I 
do not know what she mav produce me, 
but provided it be a show I shall be very 
well satisfied. Such novelties should not, 
I think, be concealed from the British Spec- 
tator; for which reason I hope you will ex- 
cuse the presumption in your most dutifiil, 
roost obedient, and most humble servant, 
L. 'S. T.' 
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Great is the injury, and long the tale. 

•Mr. Spectator, — ^The occasion of 
this letter is of so great importance, and 
the circumstances of it such, that I know 
you will but think it just to insert it, in 
preference to aU other matters that can 

r resent themselves to your consideratioD, 
need not, after I have said this, tell yoa 
that I am in love. The circumstances of my 
pasnon I shall let you understand as well 
as a disordered mind will admit •• That 
cursed pick-thank, Mrs. Jane!" Alas, I 
am railmg at one to you by her name, as 
familiariy as if you were acquainted with 
her as well as myself: but 1 will tell you 
all, as fast as the alternate interruptions of 
love and anger will give me leave. There 
is the most agreeable young woman in the 
world whom i am passionately in love with, 
and from whom I have for some space of 
time received as great marks of favour as 
were fit for her to gjve, or me to desire. 
The successful progress of the affair, di all 
others the most essential towards a man's 
hapinness, gave a new life and spirit not 
only to my behaviour and discourse, but 
also a certain ^race to all my actions in the 
commerce of life, in all things however re- 
mote from love. You know the predomi- 
nant passion spreads itself through aU a 
man's transactions, and exalts or depresses 
him according to the nature of such a pas- 
sion. But, alas! I have not yet begun my 
story, and what is making sentences and 
observations when a man is pleading for 
his life? To bejgin, then. This lady has 
corresponded with me under the names of 
love; she my Belinda, I her Cleanthes. 
Though I am thus well got into the account 
of my affair, I cannot keep in the thread of 
it so much as to give you the character of 
Mrs. Jane, whom I will not hide under a 
borrowed name; but let you know, that 
this creature has been mnce I knew her, 
very handsome (though I will not allow 
her even " she has been " for the future,) 
and during the time of her bloom and 
beauty, was so great a tyrant to her lovers, 
so overvalued herself and underrated all 
her pretenders, that they have deserted 
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her to a. man; and she knows no comfort 
but that common one to all in her condition^ 
the pleasure of interrupting the amours 
of others. It is impossible out you must 
have seen several of these volunteers .in 
malice, who pass their whole time in the 
most laborious way of life in getting intelli- 
gence, running from place to place with 
new whispers, without reaping any other 
benefit but the hopes of making others as 
unhappy as themselves. Mrs. Jane hap- 
pened to be at a place where I, with many 
others well acquainted with my passion 
for Belinda, passed a Christmas evening* 
There was among the rest, a young lady, 
80 free in mirth, so amiable in a just re- 
serve that accompanied it; I wrong her to 
call it a reserve, but there appeared m her a 
mirth or cheerfulness which was not afoi^ 
bearance of more immoderate joy, but the 
natural appearance of all which could flow 
from a mmd possessed of a habit of inno- 
cence and punty. I must have utterly for- 
got Belinda to Kave taken no notice of one 
who was growing up to the same womanly 
virtues which shine to perfection in her, 
had I not distinguished one who seemed to 
promise to the world the same Ufe and 
conduct with my faithful and lovely Belin* 
da. When the company broke up, the fine 
voung thing permitted me to take care of 
her home. Mrs. Jane saw my particular 
regard to her, and was informed of my at- 
tending her to her father's house. She 
came early to Belinda the next morning, 
and asked her, ** If Mr. Such-a-one had 
been with her?" "No." "If Mr. Such-a- 
one's lady?" "Na" "Nor your cousin 
Such-a-one?" "Na "— " Lord," says Mrs. 
Jane, " what is the friendship of women? — 
Nay, they may well laugh at it— And did 
no one tell you any thing of the behaviour 
of your lover, Mr. What-dVe-call, last 
night? But perhaps it is nothing to you 
that he is to be married to young Mrs. — — 
on Tuesday next?" Belinda was here ready 
to die with rage and jealousy. Then Mrs. 
Jane goes on: "I have a young kinsman, 
who is a clerk to a great conveyancer, who. 
shall show you the Tough drauefat <^ the 
marriag:e settlement The world says, her 
father gives him two thousand pounds more 
than he could have with you.^' I went in- 
nocently to wait on Belinda as usual, but 
was not admitted; I writ to her, but my 
letter was sent back unopened. Poor Betty, 
her mud, who is on my side, has been 
here just now blubbering, and told me the 
whole matter. She says she did not think 
I could be so base; and that she is now 
so odious to her mistress for having so 
often spoke well of me, that she dare not 
mention me more. AU our hopes are 
placed in having these circumstances fairly 
represented in the Spectator, which Bettv 
says she dare not but bring up as soon as it 
is brought in; and has promised when you 
have broke the ice to own this was aid 
between us, and when I can come to a 
SO 



hearing, the young lady will support what 
we say by her testimony, that 1 never saw 
her but that once in my whole life. Dear 
sir, do not omit this true relation, nor think it 
too particular; for there are crowds of fbr- 
lom coquettes who intermingle themselves 
with our ladies, and contract familiarities 
out of malice, and with no other design 
but to blast the hopes of lovers, the expec- 
tation of parents, and the benevolence of 
kindred. I doubt not but I shall be, ar, . 
your most obliged humble servant, 

•CLEANTHES.' 

•Will's CofFee-hdUse, Jan. 10. 

*SiR, — ^The other day entering a room 
adorned witji the fsdr sex, I offered, af- 
ter the usual manner, to each of them a 
kiss; but one, more scornful than the rest, 
turned her cheek. I did not think it proper 
to take any notice of it until I had asked 
your advice. Your humble servant, 

*RS.' 

The correspondent is desired to say 
which cheek the oflfender turned to him. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

From the Parish-vestry, Jan. 9. 

' All ladies who come to church in the 

new-fashioned hoods, are desired to be 

there before divine service begins, lest they 

divert the attention of the congregation. 

T. 'llALPH.' 
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Notandi rant UM moiw. 

mr. Jin PotL ▼. 156 
Note well the mamiOTt. 

Having examined the action of Paradise 
Lost, let us in the next place consider the 
actors. This is Aristotle's method of con- 
sidering, (first the fable, and secondly the 
mannerspor, as we generally call them in 
English, the fable and the characters. 

Homer has excelled all the heroic poets 
that ever wrote in the multitude and variety 
of his characters. Every god that is ad- 
mitted into his poem, acts a part which 
would have been siutable to no other deity. 
His princes are as much distinguished by 
their manners, as by their dominions; and 
even those amone them, whose characters 
seem wholly maae up of courage, differ 
from one another as to the particular kinds 
of courage in which they excel. ^In short 
there is scarce a speech or action in the 
Iliad, which the reader may not ascribe to 
the person who speaks or acts, without see- 
ing his name at tne head of it 

Homer does not only outshine all other 
poets in the variety, but also in the novelty 
of his characters. He has introduced among 
his Grecian princes a person who had lived 
tlirice the age of man, and conversed with 
Theseus, Hercules, Polyphemus, and the 
first race of heroes. His principal actor h 
the son of a goddess, not to mendon the off- 
spring of other deitiesy who have likewise a 
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place in lus poems, and the venerable Tro- 
jan prince, who was the father of so many 
Kings and heroes. There is in these seve- 
ral characters of Homer, a certain dignity 
as well as novelty, which adapts them in a 
more peculiar manner to the nature of an 
heroic poem. Though, at the same time, 
to give them the greater variety, he has 
described a Vulcan, that is a buffoon, among 
his gods, and a Thersites among his 
mortals. 

*\Virgil falls infinitely short of Homer in 
the characters of his ppem, both as to their 
variety and novelty) ^neas is indeed a pei^ 
feet character; but as for Achates, though 
he is styled the hero*s friend, he does nothing 
in the whole poem which may deserve that 
title. Gyas, Mnestheus, Sergestus, and 
Cloanthus, are all of them men of the same 
stamp and character: 
Fortemque Cyan, fbrtemqae Cloftntbum. 

There are, indeed, several natural inci- 
dents in the part of Ascanius; and that of 
Dido cannot be sufficiently admired. I do not 
see any thing new or particular in Tumus. 
Pallas and Evander are remote copies of 
Hector and Priam, as Lausus and Mezen- 
tins are almost parallels to Pallas and 
Evander. The characters of Nisus and 
Euryalus are beautiful, but common. We 
must not forget the parts of Sinon, Ca- 
milla, and some few others, which are fine 
improvements on the Greek poet In short, 
there is neither that variety nor novelty 
in the persons of the -ffineid, which we 
meet with in those of the Iliad. 
, If we look into the characters of Milton, 
I we shall find that he has introduced all the 
variety his fable was capable of receiving. 
The whole species of mankind was in two 
persons at the time to which the subject 
of his poem is confined, ^e have, however, 
four oistinct characters in these two per- 
, sons. 'AVe see man and woman in the 
/ highest innocence and perfection, and in 
the most abject state of guilt and infirmity) 
* The two last characters are, indeed, very 
common and obvious, but the two first are 
not only more magnificent, but more new 
than any characters either in Virgil or 
Homer, or indeed in the whole circle of 
nature. 

Milton was so sensible of this defect in 
the subject of his poem, and of the few 
characters it would afford him, that he has 
brought into it two actors of a shadowy and 
fictitious nature, in the persons of Sin and 
Death, by which means he has wroup;ht 
into the body of his fable a yery beautiful 
and well-invented alleeorjr.f But notwith- 
standing the fineness oi this allegory mav 
atone for it in some measure, I cannot think 
that p^sons of such a chimerical existence 
are pi^per actors in an epic poem; because 
there: is not that measure of probability 
afinexed to them, which is requisite in 
writings of this kind as I shall ihow more 
at large hereafter. 



Virgil has mdeed admitted Fame as an 
actress in the -flSneid, but the part she artj 
is very short, and none of the most admirra 
circumstances in that divine work. We 
find in mock-heroic poems, particularly in 
the Dispensary, ana the Lutrin, several 
allegorical persons of this nature, which are 
very beautiful in those compositions, and 
may perhaps be used as an argument, that 
the authors of them were of opinion such 
characters might have a place in an epic 
work. For my own parti should be glad 
the reader would think so, for the sake of 
the poem I am now examining: and must 
further add, that if such empty unsubstan- 
tial beings may be ever made use of on 
this occasion, never were any more nicely 
imagined, and employed in more proper 
actions, than those of which I am now 
speaking. 

Another principal actor in this poem is 
the great enemy of mankind. The part of 
Ulysses in Homer's Odyssey is very much 
admired by Arislotle, as perplexing that 
fable with very agreeable plots and intrica- 
cies, not only by the many adventures in 
his voyage, ana the subtilty of his be- 
haviour, hut by the various concealments 
and discoveries of his person in several 
parts of that poem. But the craftv being I 
have now mentioned makes a much longer 
voyage than Ulysses, puts in practice many 
more wilfes and stratagems, and hides him- 
self under a greater variety of shapes and 
appearances, all of which are severally de- 
tected to the great delight and surprise of 
the reader. 

We may likewise observe with how much 
art the poet has varied scrveral charaaers 
of the persons that speak in his infeinal 
assembly. On the contrary, how has he 
represented the whole Godhead exerting 
itself towards man in its full benevolence V 
under the threefold distinction of a Creator, 
a Redeemer, and a Comforter! ^^ 

(Nor must we omit the person of Raphael, >v 
who amidst his tenderness and friendship ^ 
for man, shows such a ^gnity and condes^ 
scension in all his speech and behaviour as 
are suitable to a superior nature,'^ The an- 
gels are indeed as much diverafied in Mil- 
ton, and distinguished by their proper parts, 
as the gods are in Homer or VirgiL The 
reader will find nothing ascribed to Uriel, 
Gabriel, Michael, or Raphael, which is not 
in a particular manner suitable to their 
respective characters,* 

There is anotiier circumstance in the 
principal actors of the Iliad and iEneid, 
which gives a peculiar beauty to those two 
poems, and was therefore contrived with 
very great judgment. I mean the authOTS 
having chosen for their heroes, persons who 
were so nearly related to the people for 
whom they wrote. ( Achilles was a Greek, 
and iEneas the remote founder of Rome.) 
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By this means their coantrymen (whom 
they principally propose to tnemselves for 
their readers) were |>articularly attentive 
to all the parts of their story, and sympa- 
thized with their heroes in all their ad- 
ventures. A Roman could not but rejoice 
in the escapes, successes, and victories of 
j£neas, and be grieved at any defeats, mis- 
fortunes, or disappcnntments that befel him ; 
as a Greek must have had the same re- 
gard for Achilles. And it is plain, that 
each of those poems have lost this great 
advantage, among those readers to whom 
their heroes are as strangers, or indifferent 
persons. 

Milton's poem is admirable in this re- 
spect, since it is impossible for any of its 
readers, whatever nation, country, or peo- 
ple he may belong to, not to be related to 
the persons who are the principal actors in 
it; but what is still infinitely more to its ad- 
vantage, the principal actors in this poem 
are not only our progenitors, but our repre- 
sentatives. ' We have an actual interest in 
every thing they do, and no less than our 
utmost happiness is concerned, and lies at 
stake in all their behaviour. 

I shall subjoin as a coroUary to the fore- 
going remark, an admirable observation 
out of Aristotle, which has been very much 
misrepresented, in the quotations of some 
modem critics; * If a man of perfect and 
consummate virtue falls into a misfortune, it 
raises our pity, but not our terror, because 
we do not fear that it may be our own case, 
who do not resemble the suffering person.' 
But, as that great philosopher adds, * if we 
see a man of virtue mixed with infirmities, 
fall into wiymisfortune, it does not only 
taJse dW "pJiy but our' teltor: because w<? 
are afraid that the like misfortunes may 
happen to ourselves, who resemble the 
character of the suffering person. * 

I shall take another opportunity to ob- 
serve that a person of an absolute and con- 
summate virtue should never be introduced 
in tragedy, and shall oidy remark in tiiis 
' place, that the foregoine observation of 
Aristotle, though it may be true in other 
occasions, does not hold in this; because in 
the present case, though the perakms who 
fall into misfortune are of the most perfect 
and Qonsummate virtue, it is not to oe con- 
sidered as what may possibly be, but what 
actually is our own case; since we are em- 
barked with them on the same bottom, and 
must be partakers of their happiness or 
misery. 

In this, and some other very few in- 
stances, Aijstotle's rules for epic poetry 
(which he had drawn from his reflections 
upon Homer) cannot be supposed to quad- 
rate exactiy with the heroic poems which 
have been made since his time; since it 
is plain his rules would stiU have been 
more perfect, could he have perused the 
^neid, which was made some hundred 
years after his death. 

In my next, I shall go through other 



parts of Milton's poem; and hope that 
|.what I shall there advance, as well as what 
[J have already written, will not only serve 
as a comment upon Milton, but upon Aris- 
totie. ) L. 
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Aadire eat opens pretiam, procede r e reete 

dtti nuBchii noa vultii 

H^. Sat. ii. Lib. 1. 37. 
All yoa, wbo think tbe eity ne'er can thrive 
Till every cuckold-maker's flay'd alive. 
Attend. Pi^m. 

I HAVE Upon several occasions (that have 
occurred since I first took into mv thoughts 
the present state of fornication) weighed 
with myself in behalf of guilty females, the 
impulses of flesh and blood, together with 
the arts and gallantries of crafty men; and 
reflect with some scorn that most part of 
what we in' our vouth think gay and polite, 
is nothing else out a habit of indulging a . 
pruriency that way. It will cost some la- 
l>our to bring people to so lively a sense of 
this, as to recover the manly modesty in 
the behaviour of my men readers, and the 
bashful grace in the faces of my women; 
but in all cases which come into debate, 
there are certmn things previously to be 
done before we can have a true light into 
the subject-matter: therefore it will, in the 
first place, be necessary to consider the 
impotent wenchers and industrious hags, 
who are supplied with, and are constanUv 
supplying, new sacrifices to tiie de^il ot 
lust. You are to know, then, if you are so 
happy as not to know it already, that the 
great havock which is made in the habita- 
tions of beauty and innocence, is committed 
by such as can only lay waste and not en- 
joy the soU. When vou observe the pre- 
sent state of vice ana virtue, the offenders 
are such as one would think should have no 
impulse to what they are pursuing; as in 
business, you see sometimes fools pretend 
to be knaves, so in pleasure, you will find 
old men set up for wenchers. This latter 
sort of men are the great basis and fund of 
iniouity in the kind we are speaking of; ym. 
shall have an old rich man often receive 
scrawls from the several quarters of the 
town, with descriptions of the new wares 
in their hands, it he will please to send 
word when he wiu be waited on. This in- 
terview is contrived, and the innocent is 
brought to such indecencies as from time 
to time banish shame and raise deare. 
With these preparatives the hags break 
their wards by litde and little, until they 
are brought to lose all apprehensions ot 
what shall befal them in the possession of 
younger men. It is a common postscript of 
a hag to a young fellow whom she invites 
to a new woman, < She has, I assure you, 
seen none but old Mr. Such-a-one.' It 
pleases the old fellow that the nymph is 
Drought to him unadorned, and from his 
bouo^ she Is accommodated with enough to 
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dress her for other lovers. This is the most 
or^nary method of bringing beauty and 
poverty into the possession of the town : but 
uie particular cases of kind keepers, skilful 
pimps, and all others who drive a separate 
trade, and are not in the general society or 
commerce of sin, will require distinct con- 
aderation. At the same time that we are 
thus severe on the abandoned, we are to 
represent the case of others with that 
mitigation as the circumstances demand. 
Calhng names does no good; to speak worse 
of any thing than it deserves, does only 
take off from the credit of the accuser, and 
has implicitly the force of an apology in the 
behalf of the person accused. We shall, 
therefore, according as the circumstances 
differ, vary our appellations of these crimi- 
nals: those who offend only against them- 
selves, and are not scandals to society, but 
out of deference to the sober part of the 
world, have so much good left in them as 
to be ashamed, must not be huddled in the 
common word due to the worst of women; 
but regard is to be had to their circum- 
stances when they fell, to the uneasy per- 
plexity under which they lived under sense- 
less and severe parents; to the impjortunity 
(rf poverty; to the violence of a passion in its 
beginning well grounded, and all other al- 
leviations which make unhappy women 
resign the characteristic of their sex, mo- 
desty. To do otherwise than this, would 
be to act like a pedantic Stoic, who thinks 
all crimes alike, and not like an impartial 
Spectator, who looks upon them with all 
the circumstances that diminish or enhance 
the guilt I am in hopes, if this subject be 
well pursued, women will hereafter from 
their mfancy be treated with an ^ve to their 
future state in the world; and not have their 
tempers made too untractable from an im- 
proper sourness, or pride, or too complying 
from familiarity or forwardness contracted 
at their own houses. After these hints on 
this subject, I shall end this paper with the 
following genuine letter; and desire all who 
think they may be concerned in future 
speculations on this subject, to send in what 
tney have to say for themselves for some 
incidents in their lives, in order to have 
proper allowances made for their conduct 

•Jan. 5, im-12. 
• Mr. Spectator, — ^The subject of your 
yesterday's paper, is of so great import- 
ance, and the thorough handling of it may 
be so very useful to the preservation of 
many an innocent young creature, that I 
think everv one is obliged to furnish you 
with what lights he can to expose the per- 
nicious arts and practices of those unnatural 
women called bawds. In order to this, the 
enclosed is sent to you, which is verbatim 
the copy of a letter written by a bawd of 
figure in this town to a noble lord* I have 
concealed the names of both, my intention 
being not to expose the persons but the 
thing. I am, sir, your humble servant' 



* Mt Lord,— I having a great esteem for 
vour honour, and a better opinion of yoa 
than of any of the Quality, makes me ac- 
quaint you of an affair that I hope will 
oblige you to know. I have a niece that 
came to town abeut a fortnight aga Her 
parents being lately dead» she came to me 
expecting to have found me in ao jjood a 
condition as to set her up in a milliner's 
shop. Her father gave fourscore pound 
with her for five years: her time is out, 
and she is not sixteen: as pretty a black 
gentie woman as ever you saw; a little 
woman, which I know your lordshi]) likes; 
well shaped, and as fine a complexion for 
red and white as ever I saw ; I doubt not but 
your lordship will be of the same opinion. 
She designs to go down about a month 
hence, except I can provide for her, which 
I cannot at present Her father was one 
with whom all he had died with him, so 
there is four children left destitute: so if 
your lordship thinks proper to make an ap- 
pointment where I shall wait on you with 
my niece, by a line or two, I stay for your 
answer; for I have no place fitted up since 
I left my house, fit to entertain your honour. 
I told her she should eo with me to see a 
gentieman, a very good friend of mine; so 
I desu% you to tate notice of my letter, by 
reason she is ignorant of the ways of the 
town. My lord, I desire if you meet us to 
come alone; for upon my word and honour 
you are the fii*st that I ever mentioned her 
to. So I remain your lordship's most hum- 
ble servant to command. 

* I beg of you to bum it when you've 
read it' T. 
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which he had 
ject, by the 
This gave birth 
common remarks 
for the remaining 

The different (_ 
on this occasion presented \p my imagina- 
tion so many new ie^as, tnat by mixing 
with those which were already there, they 
employed my fancy all the last night, and 
composed a very wild extravagant dream. 

I was invited, methougfat, to the dissec- 
tion of a beau's head, and a coquette's 
heart, which were both of them laid on a 
table before us. An imaginary operator 
opened the first with a great deal ofnicety, 
which upon a cup sory and superficial view, 
appeared like the head of aiyither man; 
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but upon applying our glasses to it, we 
made a very odd discovery, namely, that 
what we looked upon as brains, were not 
such in reality, but a heap of strange ma- 
terials wound up in that shape and texture, 
and packed together with wonderful art in 
the several cavities of the skull. For, as 
Homer tells us, that the blood of the eods 
is not real blood, but only something like 
it; so we found' that the brain of a beau 
was not real brain, but only something 
like it L 

The pimpl glaid, which many of our 
modem philosopha^ suppose to be the seat 
of the soul,\ smelt Y^ry strong of essence 
ater, and was encom- 
■ homy substance, cut 
e faces or mirrors. 
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own beauties. 

^cavity in 
I with ribands, 
ight together in 
[et-work, the parts 
1 imperceptible to 
\ of these antmms 
invisible billct- 
|Led dances, and 
nature. In an- 
wder, which set 
a sneezing, and by the 
^ If to be right Spwiish. 
The several other cells were stored with 
commodities of the same kind, of which it 
would be tedious to give the reader an ex- 
act inventory. 

There was a large cavity on each side of 
the head, which I must not omit That dk» 
the right side was filled with fictions, flat- 
teries, and falsehoods, vows, promises, and 
protestations; that on the. left with oaths 
and imprecations. There issued out a duct 
from each of these cells, which ran into 
the root of the tongue, where both join«i 
together, and passol forward in one com- 
mon duct to the tip of it We discovered 
several little roads or canals running frtnn 
the ear into the brain, and took particular 
care to trace them out through their seve- 
ral passages. One of them extended itself 
to a bundle of sonnets and little musical in- 
struments. Others ended in several blad- 
ders, which were filled either with wind or 
froth. But the large canal entered into a 
great cavity of the skull, from whence 
there went another canal into the tongue. 
This great cavity was filled ^^^^Jfimjf 
spongy substance, irhinh tha IrfmnfcWii 
^^^iatff "•"" jpK— i.»SnH^ an^the English, 
»nsense. 

The skins of the forehead were extremely 
tough and thick, and what very much sur- 
prised us, had not in them anv single blood- 
vessel that we were able to discover, either 
with or without our elasaes; from whence 
we concluded, that the party when alive 



must have been entirely deprived of the 

faculty of blushing, i 

} Th » ^ fl U ' ibl ' iftJriUB Wtt»KA(UHidi!lKly stuff-| 
< Mi and hi femfe4)liiCii& daiuagod witlt mmff . I 
We could n« l>u^<ake notice in particular 
of that small\auscleSvhich is not often dis- 
covered in disSections^and draws the nose 
upward when It expresses the contempt 
which the ownertof it ha\ upon seeing any 
thing he does not like, or nsaring any thing 
he ooes not understand. I need not tell mv 
learned reader, this\s that muscle whicK 
performs the motion^ so often mentioned 
ty the Latin poets, when they talk of a 
man's cocking nis nose, or playing the rhi- 
noceros. 

We did not find any thing very remark- 
able in the eye, saving only, that the mus- 
culi amatorii, or, as we may translate it 
into English, the ogling muscles, were very 
much worn and decayed with use; where- 
as,^ on the contrary, the elevator, or the 
muscle which turns the eye towards heaven, 
cUd not appear to have been used at all. 

I have only mentioned in this dissection 
such new discoveries as we were able to 
mak^, and have not taken any notice of 
those parts which are to be met with in 
common heads. As for the skull, the face» 
and indeed the Whole outward shape and 
figure of the head, we could not discover 
any difference from what we observe in 
the heads of other men. We were inform- 
ed that the person to whom this head be- 
longed, had passed for a man above five 
and thirty years: during which time he eat 
and drank like other people, dressed well» 
talked loud, laughed frequently, and on 
particular occasions had acquitted himself 
tolerably at a ball or an assembly; to which 
one of the company added that a certain 
knot of ladies took him for a wit He was 
cut off in the flower of his age by the Wow 
of a paring-shovel, having been surprised 
by an eminent citizen, as be was tendering 
some civilities to his wife. 

When we had thdroughV examined this 



head with all its a^ 
ral kinds of furniture,^ 
such as it was, into 
laid it aside under a 
cloth, in order to be 
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rator telling us that t 
not be so difficult as 
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seve- 
e brain, 
ce, and 
scarlet 
keptm 
ope- 
would 
rain, 
Htde 
^ the 
rain were already filled with \ kind of * 
mercurial substance, which he looked upon 
to be true quicksilver. 

He applied himself in the next place to 
the coquette's heart, which he likewise 
laid open with great dexterity. There oc- 
curred to us many particulars in this dis- 
section: but being unwilling to burden my 
reader's memory too much, I shall reserve 
this subject for the flpecQlation of another 
day. L. 
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Eirori nomen Tirtas pMuiMet boneitam. 

H»r. 8at.^i.Lib. 1.4& 

Miaconduct icreen^d behind a specious name. 

*Mr, Spectator, — ^I hof)e you have 
philosophy enough to be capaole of hearing 
the mention of your faults. Your papers 
which regard the fallen part of the fair 
sex, are, I think, written with an indeli- 
cacy which makes them unworthy to be 
inserted in the writings of a moralist who 
knows the world. J cannot allow that jou 
are at liberty to observe upon the actions 
of mankind with the ^edom which you 
seem to resolve upon; at least, if you do so, 
>^ou should take along with you the distinc- 
tion of the manners of the world,according to 
the quality and way of life of, the persons 
concerned. A man of breeding speaks 
of even misfortune among ladies, without 
giving it the most terrible aspect it can 
bear: and this tenderness towards them is 
much more to be preserved when you speak 
of vices. All mankind are so feir related, 
that care is to be taken, in things to which 
all are liable, you do not mention what 
concerns one in terms which shall disgust 
another. Thus to tell a rich man of the in- 
digence of a kinsman of his, or abruptly 
to mfbrm a virtuous woman of the lapse of 
one who until then was in the same degree 
of esteem with herself, is a land of involv- 
ing each of them in some participation of 
those disadvantages. It is therefore ex- 
pected from every writer, to treat his ar- 
gument in such a manner as is most proper 
to entertain the sort of readers to whom his 
discourse is directed. It is not necessary 
when you write to the tea-table, that you 
should draw vices which carry all the hor- 
ror of shame and contempt: if you paint an 
imjlertinent self-love, an artful glance, an 
assumed complexion, you say all which 
you ought to suppose they can be possibly 
guilty M. When you talk with this limita- 
tion, you behave youx'self so as that you 
may expect others in conversation may 
second your raillery > but when you do it in 
a style which every body else fort>cars in 
respect to their qusdity, they have an easy 
remedy in forbearing to read you, and hear- 
ing no more of their faults. A man that is 
now and then guilty of an intemperance is 
not to be called a drunkard; but the rule of 
polite raillery is tp speak of a man's faults 
as if ^ou loved him. Of this nature is what 
' was said by Ca&sar: when one was railing 
with an uncourtly vehemence, and broke 
out with, **What must we caU him who 
was taken in an intrigue with another man's 
wife?" Caesar answered very gravely, ** A 
careless fellow." This was at once a re- 
primand for speaking of a crime which in 
those days had not the abhorrence attending 
it as it ought, as well as an uitimation that 
all intemperate behaviour before superiors 
loses its aim, by accu^g in a method unfit 
for the audience. A wora to the wise* All 



I mean here to say to you is, that the most 
free person of quality can go no further 
than oetng a kind woman; and you should 
never say of a man of figure worse than 
that he knows the world. I am, sir, your 
most humble servant, 

« FRANCIS COURTLY. ' 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^I am a woman of 
unspotted reputation, and know nothing I 
have ever done which should encourage 
such insolence; but here was one the other 
day, and he was dressed like a gentleman 
too, who took the liberty to name the words 
** lusty fellow" in my presence. I doubt 
not but you will resent it in behalf of, sir, 
your humble servant, ' CEXI A. ' 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^You lately put out 
a dreadful paper, wherein you promise a 
full account of the state of crimmal love; 
and caU all the fair who have transgressed 
in that kind by one very rude name, which 
I do not care to repeat: but I desire to know 
of you whether I am or am not one of those? . 
My case is as follows: I am kept by an old ' 
bachelor who took me so young that I know 
not how he came by me. He is a bencher - 
of«one of the inns of court, a very gay 
healthy old man, which is a very lucky 
thing tor him; who has been, he tells me, 
a scowerer, a scamperer, a breaker of win- 
dows, an invader ot constables, in the days 
of yore, when all dominion ended with the 
day, and males and females met heltei 
skelter, and the scowerers drove before 
them all who pretended to keep up order 
or rule to the interruption of love and ho- 
nour. This is his way of talk, for he is very 
gay when he visits me; but as his former 
luiowledge of the town has alarmed him 
into an invincible jealousy, he keeps me in 
a pair of slippers, neat bodice, warm petti- 
coats, and my own hair woven in ringlets, 
after a manner, he says, he remembers. I 
am not mistress of one farthing of money, 
but have all necessaries provided for me, 
imder the guaixl of one who procured for 
him while he had any desires to gratify. I 
know nothing of a wench's life, but the re- 
putation of it: I have a natural vdce, and 
a pretty untaught step in dancing. His 
manner is to bring an old fellow iwio has 
been his servant from his youth, and is 



8ing 1 

loose air that has more wantonness than 
music in it. You must have seen a strangle 
wmdowed house near Hyde Park, which is 
so built that no one can look out of any of 
the apartmails; my rooms are after this 
manner, and I never see man, woman, or 
child, but in company with the two persons 
above-mentioned. He sends me in all the 
books, pamphlets, pla^^s, operas, and vx^ 
that come out; and his utmost delight in 
me, as a woman, is to talk over ms old 
amours in my presence, to play with my 
neck, say «« the time was," give me a kiss. 
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and bid me be sure to follow tbe directions 
of my guardian, (the above-mentioned lady,) 
and 1 shall never want The truth of my 
case is, I suppose, that I was educated for 
a purpose he did not know he should be 
unfit for when I came to years. Now, sir, 
what I ask of you as a casuist, is to tell me 
how far, in these circumstances, I am inno- 
cent, though submissive: he guilty, though 
impotent? I am, sir, your constant reader, 
•PUCELLA.' 

* 7b the Man called the Sfiectator. 

* Friend, — ^Forasmuch as at the birth of 
thy labour, thou didst promise upon thy 
word, that letting alone the vanities that 
do abound, thou wouldest only endeavour 
to straighten the crooked morals of this cur 
Babylon, I gave credit to thy fair speeches, 
and admitted one of thy papers, eveir day 
save Sundav, into mv house, for the eaifica- 
tion of my daughter Tabitha, and to the end 
that Susanna the wife of my bosom might 
profit thereby. But, alas! my friend, I find 
that thou art a liar, and that the truth is 
not in thee; else why didst thou in a paper 

, which thou didst lately put forth, make 
mention of those vain coverings for the 
heads of our females, which thou lovest to 
liken unto tulips, and which are lately 
sprung up among us? Nay, why didst thou 
make mention of them in such a seeming, 
as if thou didst approve the invention, in- 
somuch that my daughter Tabitha begin- 
neth to wax wanton, and to lust after Uiese 
foolish vanities? Surely thou dost see with 
the eyes of the flesh. Verily, therefore, 
unless thou dost speedily amend, and leave 

*off following thine own imaginations, I will 
leave off thee. 

* Thy friend, as hereafter thou dost de- 
mean thyself, 

T. *HEZEKIAH BROADBRIM.' 
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fa i est et ab boste doeeii. 

Ovid. MtUUhAv. 498. 
Beeeive initniction flrom an enemy. 

I PRESUME I need not inform the polite 
part of my readers, that before our cor- 
^respondence with France was unhappily 
interrupted by the war, our ladies had all 
their fashions from thence; which the mil- 
liners took care to furnish them with by 
means of a jointed baby, that came regru- 
larly over once a month, habited after the 
manner of the most eminent toasts in Paris. 

I am credibly informed, that even in the 
hottest time of the war, the sex made seve- 
ral efforts, and ndsed large contributions 
towards the importation of this wooden 
mademoiselle. 

Whether the vessel they sent out was 
lost or taken, or whether its cargo was 
seized on by the officers of the custom-house 
as a piece of contraband goods, I have not 
yet been able to learn; it is however cer- 



tain, that their first attempts were without 
success, to the no small disappointment of 
our whole female world; but as their con- 
stanc)r and application, in a matter of so 
great importance, can never be sufficiently 
commended, so I am glad to find, that in 
spite of all opposition, they have at length 
carried their point, of which I received 
advice by the two following letters: 

• Mr. Spectator, — I am so CTcat a lover 
of whatever is French, that 1 lately dis- 
carded an humble admirer, because he 
neither spoke that tongue nor drank claret. 
I have long bewailed m secret the calami- 
ties of my sex during the war, in all which 
time we "have labouixd under the insup- 
portable inventions of English tire-women, 
who, though they sometimes copy indiffer- 
ently well, can never compose with that 
" goiit" thev do in France. 

'I was almost in despair of ever more 
seeing a model from that dear countiy, 
when last Sunday I overheard a lady in tne 
next pew to me whisper another, that at 
the Seven Stars, in King-street, Covent- 
garden, there was a mademoiselle com- 
pletely dressed, just come from Paris. 

* I was in the utmost impatience during 
the remaining part of the service, and as 
soon as ever it was over, having learnt the 
milliner's *' addrease," I went directly to 
her house in King-street, but was told that 
the French lady was at a person of quality's 
in Pall-mall, and would not be baclt again 
until very late that night I was therefore 
obliged to renew my visit very early this 
morning, and had then a fiill view of the 
dear moppet from head to foot 

•You cannot imagine, worthy sir, how 
ridiculously I find we have been trussed up 
during the war, and how infinitely the 
French dress excels ours. 

• The mantua has no lead in the sleeves, 
and I hope we are not lighter than the 
French laaies, so as to want that kind of 
ballast; the petticoat has no whalebone, but 
sits with an air altogether gallant and rfr- 
gaei: the coiffure is inexpressibly pretty; 
and, in short, the whole dress has a thou- 
sand beauties in it, which I woidd not have 
as yet made too public 

* I thought fit, however, to give you this 
notice, that you may not be surprised at my 
appearing a la mode de ParU on the next 
birth-night I am, sir, your humble ser- 
vant, TERAMINTA.' 

Within an hour after I had r6ad this let- 
ter, I received another from the owner of 
the puppet 

<SiR,^On Saturday last, being the 12th 
instant, there arrived at my house in King- 
street, Covent-Garden, a French baby for 
the year 1712. I have taken the utmost 
care to have her dressed by the most cele- 
brated tire-women and mantua-makers in 
Paris, and do not find that I have any rea« 
son to be sorry for the expense I have been 
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at in her clothes and importatioiiHliowevery 
as I know no person who is so gtiod'a judge 
of dress as yovrself, if you please to call at 
lay house in your way to the city, and take 
a view of her, I promise to amend what- 
ever you shall disapprove in your next 
paper, before I exhibit her as a pattern to 
the public I am, sir, jrour most humble 
admirer, and most obedient servant, 

« BETTY CROSS-STITCH. 

As I am willing to do any thing in reason 
for the service ot my countrywomen, and 
had much rather prevent faults Uian find 
them, I went last night to the house of the 
above-mentioned Mrs. Cross-Stitch. As 
soon as I entered, the maid of the shox>, 
who, I suppose, was prepared for my com- 
ing, without asking me any questions, in- 
troduced me to the little damsel, and ran 
away to call her mistress. 

The puppet was dressed in a cherry- 
coloured gown and petticoat, with a short 
working apron over it, which discovered 
her shape to the most advantage. Her hm 
was cut and divided very prettily, with 
several ribands stuck up and down in it 
The milliner assured me, that her com- 
plexion was such as was worn by aU the 
ladies of the best &shion in Pans. Her 
head was extremely high, on which subject 
tiaving long since declared my sentiments, 
I shall say nothing more to it at present I 
was also offended at a small patch she wore 
on her breast, which I cannot suppose is 
placed there with any good design. 

Her necklace was of an immoderate 
length, being tied before in such a manner, 
that the two ends hung down to her girdle; 
but whether these supply the place <tf kiss- 
ing-strings in our enemy's country, and 
whether our British ladies have any occa- 
sion for them, I shall leave to their serious 
conaderation. 

After having observed the particulars of 
her liress, as Iwas taking a view of it alto- 
gether, the shop-maid, who is a pert wench, 
told me that Mademoiselle had something 
very curious in the tying of her garters; but 
as I pay a due respect even to a pair of 
sticks when they are under petticoats, I cUd 
not examine into that particular. Upon the 
whole, I was well enough pleased with the 
appearance of this gay lady, and the more 
so because she was not talkative, a quality 
very rarefy to be met with in the rest of her 
countrywomen. 

As I was taking my leare, the milliner 
farther informed me, that with the assist- 
ance of a watch-maker, who was her neigh- 
bour, and the ingenious Mr. Powd, she had 
also contrived another puppet, which by 
the help of several little spnngs to be wound 
up witnin it, could move all its limbs, and 
that she had sent it over to her correspon- 
dent in Paris to be taught the various lean- 
injgs and bendings of the head, the risuigs 
oT the bosom, the courtesy and recovery, 
the gentee! trip, and the agreeable jet, as 



they are now practised at the court of 
France. 

She added, that she hoped she might de- 
pend upon having my encouragement as 
soon as it arrived; hut as this was a petition 
of too great importance to be answered ex- 
tempore, I left her without a reply, and 
made the best of my way to Will Honey- 
comb's lodgin^p, without whose advice I 
never commumcate any thing to the public 
of this nature. X. 

Na 278.] Friday, January 18, 1711-12. 

— — — SennoDM cfo naltein 

KepentM per taumam 

Ar.E|kLLibLS.8SII. 
I ratlMr dwote a low and cmepiiit ityle. 

• Mr. Spectator, — Sir, — Your hainng 
done considerable services in this great city, 
by recti^dng the disorders of families, and 
several wives having preferred your advice 
and directions to those of their husbands, 
emboldens me to apply to-you at this time. 
I am a shop keeper, and though but a young 
man, I find by experience that nothing but 
the utmost diligence both of husband and 
wife (among trading people) can keep af- 
fairs m any tolerable order. My wife at the 
beeinning of our establishment showed her- 
seff very assistinjg; to me in my buaftness as 
much as could he in her way, and I have 
reason to believe it was with her inclination: 
but of late she has got acquainted with a 
school-man, who values himself for his great 
knowledge in the Greek tongue. He enter- 
tains her frequently in the shop with dis- 
courses df the beauties and excellences of 
that language; and repeats to her several 
passages out of the Greek poets, wherein 
he tells her there is unspeakable harmony 
and agreeable sounds that sdl other lan- 
guages are wholly unacquainted with. He 
has so infatuated her with his jargon, that 
instead of using her former diligence in the 
shop, she now neglects the amurs of the 
house, and is wholly taken up with her 
tutor in learning by heart scraps of Greek, 
which she vents upon all occaaons. She 
told me some days ap;o, that whereas I use 
some Latin inscriptions in my shop, she 
advised me with a great deal ot concern to 
hare them changed into Greek; it being a 
language less understood, would be more 
conformable to the mystery of my profes- 
non; that our good friend would be assisting 
to us in this work; and that a certain facul^ 
of gentlemen would find themselves so much 
obFiged to me, that they wowld infallibly 
make my fortune. In snort, her frequent 
importonities upon this, and other imperti- 
nences of the like nature, make me very 
uneasy; and if your remonstrances have no 
more effect upon her than mine, I am afraid 
I shall be obhged to ruin myself to procure 
her a settlement at Oxford with her tutor, 
for she is already too mad for Bedlam.. 
Now, sir, you see the danger my femily b 
exposed to^ and die likelihood or my wife*? 
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becoming; both mmblesome and useless, un- 
less her reacting herself in your paper may 
make her reflect She is so very learned 
that I cannot pretend by word of mouth to 
argue with her. She laughed out at your 
ending a paper in Greek, and said it was a 
hint to women of literature, and very civil 
not to translate it to expose them to the 
vulgar. You see how it is with, sir, your 
humble servant' 

* Mr. SpEctatoh,— If you have that hu- 
manity and compasaon in your nature that 
you take such pains to make one think you 
nave, you will not deny your advice to a 
distressed damsel, who intends to be de- 
termined by your judgment in a matter of 
ipreat importance to her. You must know 
then, there is an aj^reeable young fellow, to 
whose person, wit and humour, nobody 
makes any objection, that pretends to have 
been long in love with me. To this I must 
add (whether it proceeds from the vanity 
of my nature, or the seeming ancerity of 
my lover, I will not pretend to say) that I 
vcrilv believe he has a real value lor me; 
which, if true, you will allow may justly 
augment his merit ifith his mistress. In 
short, I am so sensible dF his good qualities, 
and what I owe to his passion, that I think 
I could sooner resolve to give up my liberty 
to him than any body else, were there not 
an objection to be made to his fortunes, in 
regard they do not answer the utmost mine 
may expect, and are not sufficient to secure 
me from undergoing the reproachful phrase 
so commonly used, **that she has played 
the fooL'* Kow though I am one of those 
few who heartily despise equipage, dia- 
monds, and a coxcomb, yet smce such op- 
ponte notions from mine prevail in the 
world, even amongst the best, and such as 
are esteemed the most prudent people, I 
cannot find in my heart to resolve upon in- 
curring the censure of those wise ft^s, 
which 1 am conscious I shall do, if when I 
enter into a married state, I discover a 
thought beyond that of equalling, if not ad- 
vancmg my fortunes. Under this difficulty 
I now labour, not being in the least deter- 
mined whether I shall be governed by the 
vain world, and the frequent examples I 
meet with, or hearken to the vmce of my 
lover, and the motions I find in my heart in 
favour of him. Sir, your opinion and advice 
iii this affair is the only thing I know can 
turn the balsmce, and which I earnestly 
entreat I may receive soon; for until I have 
your thoughts upon it, I am engaged not to 
give my swain a final discharge. 

' Besides the particular obligation you will 
lay on me, by giving this subiect room in 
one of your papers, it is possiSle it may be 
of use to some others of my sex, who will 
be as grateful for the favour as, sir, voor 
humble servant, FLORINDA. 

«P. S. To tell you the truth, I am mar- 
ried to him already, but pray say something 
to justify me.* 

51 



«Mk. StECTATOR,-;Yoa will forgive tu 
professors of music ifVe make a second 
appUcation to you, in order to promote our 
desien of exhibiting entertainments of music 
in Yoi^-buildings. It is industriously in- 
dnuated that our intention is to destroy 
operas in general, but we beg of you to ixSr 
sert this plain explanation of ourselves in 
your paper. Our purpose is only to improve 
our circumstances, by improving the art 
which we profess. We see it utterly de- 
stroyed at present, and as we were the 
persons who introduced operas, we think it 
a groundless imputation that we should set 
up against the opera itself. What we pre- 
tend to assert is, that the songs of different 
authors injudiciously put tc^ther, and a 
foreign tone and manner which arc expected 
in every thine now performed amongst us, 
has put music itself to a stand; insomuch 
that the ears of the people cannot now be 
entertained with any thing but what has an 
impertinent gaiety, without any just spirit, 
or a languishment of notes, without any 
pasaon or common sense. We hope those 
persons of sense and quality who have done 
us the honour to suDscribe, will not be 
ashamed of their patronage towards us, and 
not receive impressions that patronising lu 
is being for or against the opera, but truly 
promoting their own diveraons in a more 
lust and deeant manner than has becA 
hitherto performed. We are, dr, your 
most humole servants, 

•THOMAS CLAYTOlrf, 
•NICOLINOHAYM, 
« CHARLES DIEUPART. 
• There will be no performances in York- 
builduigs until after that of the snbsprip- 
tion.* T. 
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■dt ooDTenientia colqoe. ' 

Hor. Jtrg PoeL V. 216. 
He knows what best befit! each chanuMcr. - 

We have already taken a general survey 
of the fable and characters in Milton's Para- 
dise Lost The parts which remain to be 
conndered, accoraing to AristoUe's method* 
are th^sentiments and the language^ Be- 
fore I enter upon the first of these, I must 
advertise my reader, that it is my design, 
as soon as I have finished mv general reflec- 
tions on these four several heads, to give 
particular instances oot of the poem which 
is now before us, of beauties and imperfec- 
tions which may be observed under each of 
them, as also of such other particulars as 
may not properly fall under any of them. 
This I tnought fit to premise, that the 
reader may not judge too hastily of this 
piece of criticism, or look upon it as im- 
perfect, bdfore he has seen tiie whde ex- 
tent of it. 

^The sentiments in an epic poem are the 
thoughts and behaviour which the author 
ascribes tothe persons whom he introduceV 
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and are Just when they aie confcrmable to 
the characters of the several persons. The 
sentiments have likewise a retation to things 
as well persons, and are then perfect when 
they are such as are adapted to the subject 
If in either of these cases tne poet endeavours 
to ar^e or explain, to ma^ify or dimiiusl^ 
to raise love or hatred, pity or terror, or 
any other passion, we ought to consider 
whether the sentiments he makes use of 
are proper for those ends. Homer is cen- 
sured bv the critics for his defect as to this 
E articular in several parts of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, though at the same time those, 
who have treated this great poet with can- 
dour, have attributed this defect to the 
times in which he lived. It was the fault 
of the age, and not of Homer, if there 
wants that delicacy in some of lus senti- 
ments, which now appears in the works of 
men of a much inferior genius. Besides, 
if there are blemishes in any particular 
thoughts, there is an infinite beau^ in the 
greatest part of them. In short, if there 
are many poets who would not have fallen 
kito the meanness of some of his sentiments, 
there are none who could have risen up to 
the greatness of others. Virgil has excel- 
led all others in the propriety of his senti- 
ments. Milton shines likewise very much 
in this particular: nor must we omit one 
consideration which adds to his honour 
and reputation. Homer and Virgil intro- 
duced persons whose characters are com- 
monly known among men, and such as are 
to be met with either in history, or in or- 
dinary conversation. (Milton's characters, 
most of them, lie out of nature, and were 
.to be formed purely bjr his own invention^ 
fit shows a greater genius in Shakspear^ to 
have drawn his CaUban, than his Hotspur, 
or Julius CssarOthe one was to be sup- 
plied out of his own imagination, whereas 
the other might have been formed upon 
tradition, history and observation. (It was 
much easier therefore for Homer to find 
proper sentiments for an assembly of Gre- 
cian generals, than for Milton to diversify 
his internal council with proper charac-' 
ters, and ipsmre them with a variety of 
sentiments. 1 The loves of Dido and .£neas 
are only* copies of what has passed between 
other persons, /^dam and Eve, before the 
fall, are a different species from that of 
mankind, who are descended from them; 
and none but a poet of the most unbounded 
invention, and the most <exquisite judgment, 
could have filled their conversation and 
behaviour with so many apt drcumstances 
during their state of innocence^ 

Nor is it sufficient for an epic poem to 
be filled wit^ such thoughts as are natural, 
unless it abound also with such as are sub- 
lime. Virgil in this particular falls short 
of Homer. He has not indeed so many 
thoughts that arc low and vulgar; but at 
the same time has not so many thoughts 
that are sublime and noble. The truth of 
it is, Viigil seldom jises into very aston- 



ishing sentiments^ where he is not fired 
by the Iliad. He every where charms 
and pleases us by the force of his own 
genius; but seldom elevates and transports 
us where he does not fetch his hints trona 
Homer. 

JMilton^s phief talent, and indeed h is dis- 
tinguis hing ex cel lence, nes m th e Willih nitr 
of his ' tiicH agut& / i'ygre are'others (tf ffie 
modems who rivfl hira in eveiy othe r part ' 
of poetry apulln the greatness oFBIFsenti- 
ments he tnumpgs over all thljJoets "both- 
modern andancienti Homer orilj^exc^fcedi^ 
It is impossible for the imagination of man 
to distend itself with greater ideas, than 
those which he has laid together in his 
prst, second, and sixth book&)The seventh, 
which describes the creation of the world, 
is likewise wonderfiilly sublime, though 
not so apt to stir up emotion in the mind 
of the reiEuler, nor consec^uently so perfect 
in the epic way of writing, because it is 
filled with less action. Let the judicioas 
reader compare what Longinus has ob- 
served on several passages in Homer, and 
he will find parallels for most of them in 
the Paradise JLosL 

From what has been said we may infer, 
tha^as there are two kinds of sentiments, 
the (natural and the 8ublime,]!:iwhich are 
always to be pursued in an heroic poem, 
there are also two kinds of thoiu^hts which 
are carefiilly to be avoided. The first are 
such as are affected and unnatural; the 
second such as are mean and vulgar. As 
for the first kind of thoughts, we meet with 
litUe or nothing that is like them in Virg^ 
He has none of those trifling points and 
puerilities that are so often to be met with 
in Ovid, none of the epigrammatic turns of 
Lucan, none of those swelling sentiments 
which are so frequent in Statins and CUu- 
dian, none of those mixed embellishments 
of Taasa Every thing is just and naturaL 
His sentiments snow that he had a perfect 
insight into human nature, and that he 
knew every thing which was the most 
proper to anect it. 

Mr. Diyden has in some places, which I 
may hereafter take notice at, misrepresen- 
ted Vireil's way of thinking as to this par^ 
ticular, in the translation he has nven us of 
the ^neid. I do not remember that Homer 
any where falls into the &ults above-men- 
tioned, which were indeed the fidse refine- 
ments of later ages. Milton, it must be 
confessed, has sometimes erred in this re- 
spect, as I shall show more at large in an- 
other pa])er; though conndering how all 
the. poets of the age in which he writ were 
infected with this wrong wav of thinking, 
he is rather to be admired tnat he did not 
^ve more into it, than that he did some- 
times comply with the vicious taste which 
still prevails so much among modem 
writers. 

But since several thoughts may be natu- 
ral which are low and RTovelling, an epic 
poet should not only avoid such sentiments 
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as are unnatural or affect^ but also such 
as are mean and Tulgar. Homer has opened 
a great field q£ raillery to men of more 
deTicacy and greatness of genius by the 
homeliness of some of his sentiments; But 
as I have before said, these are rather to 
be imputed to the simplicity of the age in 
which he lived, to which I may also add, 
of that in which he described, than to any 
imperfection in that divine poet Zoilus, 
among the ancients, and Monsieur Perrault, 
among the modems, puMied thdr ridicule 
verv far upon him, on account of some 
such sentiments. There is no blemish to 
be observed in Virgil under this head, and 

ta very few in Milton, 
shall give but one instance of this im- 
propriety of thought in Homer^and at the 
same time compare it with an instance of 
the same nature, both in Vireil and Miltoni 
rSentiments which raise laughter, can very 
seldom be admitted with any decency into 
an heroic poem, whose business it is to ex- 
cite passion of a much nobler nature^ Ho- 
mer, however, in his characters of Vulcan 
and Thersites, in his story o£ Mars and 
Venus, in his behaviour oiF Iru^ and in 
other jpassages, has been observed to have 
lapsed into the burlesque character, and 
to have departed from that seHous air 
which seems essential to the magnificence 
of an epic poem. I remember^ but one 
laugh in the whole ^neid, which rises in 
the fifth book, upon Monstes, where he is 
represented as thrown oveAoard,*and dry- 
ing himself upon a rock, ^ut this piece 
of mirth is so well-timed, that \he severest 
critic can have nothing to say against it^ 
for it is in the book of games and diver^ons 
where the reader's mind may be supposed 
sufficiently relaxed for such an entertain- 
ment. The only piece of pleasantry in 
Paradise Lost, is where the evil spirits are 
described as rallying tiie angels upon the 
success of their new invented artillery. 
This passage I look upon to be the most, 
exceptionable in the whole poem, as being 
nothing else but a string of puns, and those 
too very indifferent ones. 



— h-Satnn beheld their plifht. 

And to his metee thus in derision call'd : 

*0 fHendi, why come not on thoee Tieton proud 1 

Ere while they fleree were eomilkg, and when we. 

To entertain them fkir with open front 

And breast (what could we more 7) propoanded 

tenns 
Cf ObnraoifMM, etrai|[ht they changed thair ninda, 
Flew ej; and into strange vagaries fell 
As they would dance ; >vt for a danee they eecm'd 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild ; perhaps 
For Joy of ofler'd peace ; but I suppose 
If our proposals once again were ksard. 
We should compel them to a quick remtt. 

To whom thus Belial in like gamesoBie n 

Ijeader, the terms we sent were terms otwdght, 
Cfhnrd €«ntentt, and Ail I of force urg'd home ; 
Such as we might perceive amused toem ail, 
And ttMmUsd many ; who receives them right. 
Bad need fh>m bead to fbot well mitdtntand ; 
Not nndenteod, this gift they have besides, 
Tbev show us when our foes wdkiutvfrifkL* 

Tdos they among themselves in nteasaat veia 
■food seoffing-V— '^ 

' JMUton's i>^. £M i*. vi. L 600, fti 
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Priodpibiui ptaeaisse viris non altiraa laos est. 

Hot, Sf, zvii. Lib. 1. 9S. 

T9 please the great is not the smaUesC praise. 

The desire of pleasing makes a man 
agreeable or unwelcome to those with whom 
he converses, according to the motive from 
which that inclination a])pears to flow. If 
your concern for pleasing others arises 
from an innate benevolence, it never l^s 
of success; if from a vanity to excel, its 
disappointment is no less certain. What 
we call an agreeable man, is he who is en- 
dowed with the natural bent to do accep- 
table things from a delight he takes in them 
merely as such; and the affectation of 
that character is what constitutes a fop. 
Under these leaders one may draw up ^1 
those who ma^r make up any manner of 
figure, except in dumb show. A rational 
and select conversation is composed of per- 
sons, who have the talent of pleasne with 
delicacy of sentiments flowing from nabit- 
ual chastity of thought; but mixed compa- 
ny; is frequently made up of pretenders to 
mirth, and is usually pestered with con- 
strained, obscene, and painful witticisms. 
Now and then you may meet with a man 
so exactly formed for pleasing, that it is no 
matter what he is doing or saying, that is 
to say, that there need be no manner of 
importance in it, to make him gain upon 
every body who hears or beholds him. 
This felicity is not the gift of nature only, 
but must be attended with happy circum- 
stances, which add a dignity to the familiar 
behaviour which distinguishes him whom 
we. call an agreeable man. It is from this 
that every body loves and esteems Polycar- 
pus. He is in the vieour of his aee, and 
the gaiety of life, but has passed through 
very conspicuous scenes in it: though no 
soldier, he h^ shared the danger, and ac- 
ted with great gallantry and generosity on 
a decisive day of battle. To have tnose 
qualities which only make other men con- 
spicuous in the world as it were supernu- 
merary to him, is a circumstance which 
gives weieht to his most indifferent actions; 
for as a known credit is ready cash to a 
trader, so is acknowledged merit imme- 
diate distinction, and serves in the place 
of equipage to a gentlemi^i. This renders 
Poly carpus graceful in mirth, important 
in business, and regarded with love in eveiy 
ordinaiy occurrence. But not to dweu 
upon cnaracters which have such particu- ' 
lar recommendations to our hearts, let us 
turn our thoughts rather to the mediods 
of pleasing which must carry men through 
the world who cannot pretend to such ad- 
vantages. Falling in witli the particular 
humour or manner of one above you, ab- 
stracted from the general rules of good be» 
haviour, is the. life of a slave. A paraaite 
differs in nethinc; from the meanest servant^ 
but that the tootman hires hima^ for 
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bodily laboar, subjected to ro and cofme at 
the will of his master, but the other gives 
up his very soul: he is prostituted to speak, 
and professes to think after .the mode of 
him whom he courts. This servitude 
to a patron, in an honest nature, would be 
more grievous than that of wearing his 
livery; therefore we wiH speak of those 
methods only which are worthy and inge- 
nuous. 

The happy talent of pleaang either those 
above you or below you, seems to be wholly 
owing to the opinion they have of your sin- 
cerity. This Quality is to attend the agree- 
able man in all the actions of his life; and 
I think there need no more be said in 
honour of it, than that it is what forces the 
approbation even of your opponents. The 
guuty man has an honour for the judge 
who with justice pronounces against him 
the sentence of death itself. The author 
of the sentence at the head of this paper, 
was an excellent judge of human life, and 
passed his own in company the most agree- 
able that ever was in the world. Augustus 
lived amongst his friends, as if he had his 
fortune to make in his own court. Candour 
and affability, accompanied with as much 
power as ever mortal was vested with, were 
what made him in the utmost manner 
agreeable among a set of admirable men, 
who had thoughts too high for ambition, 
and views too large to be eratified by what 
he could give them in the msposal of an em- 
pire, without the pleasure or their mutual 
conversation. A certain unanimity of taste 
and judgment, which is natural to all of 
the same order of the species, was the band 
ti this society: and the emperor assumed 
no figure in it, but what he thought was due 
from his private talents and qualifications, 
as they contributed to advance the plea- 
sures and sentiments of the company. 

Cunning people, hypocrites, all who are 
but half virtuous, or half wise, are incapa- 
ble of tasting the refined pleasure of such 
an equal company as could wholly exclude 
^e regard of fortune in their conversations. 
Horace, in the discourse from whence I 
take the hint of the present speculation, 
lays down excellent rules for conduct im 
conversation with men of power; but he. 
speaks with an air of one who had no need 
ot such an application for any thine which 
related to himself. It shows he understood 
what it was to be a skilful courtier, by ju$t 
admonitions against importunity, aiwi show- 
ing how forcible it was to speak modestly 
of your own wants. There is indeed some- 
thmg so shameless in taking all opportuni- 
ties to speak of your own afTsurs, that he who 
IS guilty of it towards him on whom he de^ 
pends, fares like the beegar who exposes 
his sores, which, instead of moving com- 
passion^ makes the man he begs of turn 
away from the object 

I cannot tell what is become of him, but 
I remember about sixteen years ago an 
nonest fellow, who so justly understood how 



disagreeable the mentian or appeannce of 
his wants would make him, that I fayave 
c/lten reflected upon him as a connterpart 
of Irus, whom I have formerly mentkmedr 
This man, whom I have missed for some 
years in my walks, and have heard was 
some waj emiAoyed about the army, made 
it a maxim, that good wigs, delicate linen, 
and a cheerful air, were to a poor depend- 
ent the same that working tools are to a 
poor artificer. It was no small entertain- 
ment to me, who knew his drcumstances, 
to ^see him, who had fested two days, attri- 
bute the thinness they told lum ol, to the 
violence of somegaliantries he had lately 
been guilty of. The skilful dissemUer car- 
ried on this with the utmost address; and 
if any suspected his affairs were narrow, it 
was attrioQted to indulging himself in some 
&shionable vice rather than an irreproach* 
able poverty, which saved his credit with 
those on whom he depended 

The main art is to be as little trouble- 
some as you can, and make aD you hope for 
come rather as a fevoor from your patrcn 
than claim from you. But I am here prat- 
ing of what is the method of pleasing so as 
to succeed in the world, when there are 
crowds, who have, in dty, town court, and 
country, arrived at conriderable acquisi- 
tions, and yet seem incapable of actmg in 
any constant tenor of life, but have gone on 
from one successful error to another: there- 
fore I think I may shorten tiiis inquiry after 
the method of pleasing; and as the old bean 
said to his son, once, for all, * Pray, Jack» 
be a fine gentleman;* so may I to mr 
reader, abridge my introductions, and finish 
the art of pleasing in a word, * Be rich.' 

T. 



Na 381.] Tuesday, Januaty 23, 1711-13: 

Fectortboa tohMas raircBtia eoBMiHt azta. 

Firg.JBn,iw.BL 
Anzioot Uw reekiiiff CBtnita te ecumUta 

^FIaving already given an accoont of the 
mssection of a beau's head, with the seve- 
ral discoveries made on that occaaon, I 
shall here, according to my promise, enter 
upon the dissection of a coouette's heart, 
and communicate to the public such parti- 
culars as we observed in that curious piece 
of anatomy. 

I should perhaps have waived this un- 
dertaking, had I not been put in mind of 
my promise by several of my unknown 
correspondents, who are very importunate 
with me to make an example of the co- 

Siuette, as I have already done of the beau. 
t is therefore in compliance with the re- 
auest of friends, that I have looked over 
[le minutes of my former dream, in order 
to give the public an exact relation of it, 
which I shall enter upon without farther 
preface. 

Our operator, before he engaged in this 
vidonary diasectiion, told us^ that there was 
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nothine in hb art moit difficult than to lav 
open die heart of a coquette, by' reason ot 
the many labyilnthA and recesses which 
are to be found in it^ and which do not ap- 
pear in the heart of any other animaL 

He desired us first of all to ebsenre the 
peniy ^""T ij^or o utward case of the heart, 
wHIcnr we diatWy attentively; and by the 
help of our glasses discerned in it miilioBS 
of httle scars, which seemed to have been 
occasioned by th6 points of innumerable 
darts and arrows, that from time to time 
had glanced upon the^nitward coat; though 
we could not discover the smallest orifice, 
by which any of them had entered and 
pierced the inward substance. 

£ver^ smatterer in anatomy knows that 
thigjierigftrfhim^ nr^napt of the heart, con- 
tains in it a thin redmah liquor, supposed to 
be hted from the vapours which exhale out 
of the heart, and, being stopped here, are 
condensed into this watery substance. Upon 
examming this liquor, we found that it had 
in it all the qualities of that spirit which is 
made use of in the thermometer, to show 
the change of weather. 

Nor must I here omit an expcaiment one 
of the company assured us he himself had 
made with this liquor, which he found in 
great quantity about the heart of a coquette 
whom he had formerly dissected. He af- 
firmed to us, that he had actually enclosed 
it in a small tube made after the manner of 
a weather-j^lass; but that instead of ac- 
quainting him with the variations of the at- 
mosphere, it showed him the quality of 
those persons who entered the room wnore 
it stood. He affirmed also that it rose at the 
approach of a plume of feathers, an em- 
broidered coat, or a pair of fringed gloves; 
ttid that it fell as soon as an ill-shaiKMi pe- 
riwig, a clumsy pair of ^oes, or an un- 
Cashionable coat came into his house. Nay, 



sels which came into it, or issued out of it, 
we could not discover any communication 
that it had with the tongue. 

We could not but take notice likewise, 
that several of those little nerves in the 
heart which are affected by the sentiments 
of love, hatred, and other passions, did not 
descend to this before us from the br^n, 
but fromi the muscles which lie about the 
eye- 

Upon weighing the heart in my hand, I 
found it to be extremely ligh^, and conse- 
ouently very hollow, which I did not won- 
der at, when, upon looking into the inside 
of it, I saw multitudes of cells and cavities 
running one within another, as our histo- 
rians describe the apartments of Rosa- 
mond's bower. Several of these little hol- 
lows were stuffed with innumerable sorts 
of trifles, which I shall forbear giving any 
particular account of^ and shall therefore 
only take notice of what lay first and up- 
permost; which, upon our unfolding it, and 
applying our microscopes to it, appeared to 
be a flame-coloured hood. 

We are informed that the lady of this 
heart, when living, received the addresses 
of several who made love to her, and did 
not only give each of them encouragement, 
but made every one she conversed with be- 
lieve that she reg^rd^ him with an eye of 
kindness; for wmch reason we expected to 
have seen the impressions of multitudes of 
faces among the several plaits and foldings 
of the heart; but to our great surprise not a 
sin^e print of this nature discovered itself 
until we came into the very core and centre 
of it We there observed a little figure, 
which, upon- applying our glasses to it, ap- 
peared dressed in a very fantastic manner* 
The more I looked upon it, the more I 
thought I had seen the face before, but 
could not possibly recollect either the place 



he proceeded so far as to assure us, that or time; when at len^, one of the com- 



upon his laughing aloud when he stood by 
It, the liquor mounted yery sensibly, and 
immediately sunk agiun upon his looking 
serious. In short, he told us, that he knew 
very well by this invention, whenever he 
had a man of sense, or a coxcomb in his 
room. 

Having cleared away the pericardium, 
or case, and liquor above-mentioned, we 
came to the heart itseli The outward 
aurfEice of it was extremely slippery, and 
the mucro, or point, so very cold withal, 
that upon endeavouring to take hold if it, 
it glided through the fingers like a smooth 
piece of ice. 

The fibres were turned and twisted in 
a more intricate and perplexed manner 
than tiiey are usually found in other hearts; 
insomucn that the whole heart was wound 
ap together in a Gordian knot, and must 
have had very irregular and unequal mo- 
tions, while it was employed in its vital 
Actions. 



jponv, who had examined this figuiie more 
nicely than the rest, showed us plainly by 
the make of its face, and the several turns 
of its features, that the little idol which 
was thus lodged in the very middle of the 
heart was the deceased beau, whose head I 
gave some account of in my last Tuesday's 
paper. 

As soon as we had finished our dissection, 
we resolved to make an experiment of the 
heart, not being able to determine among 
ourselves the nature of its substance, which 
differed in so many particulars from that 
of the heart in other females. Accordingly 
we lud it in a pan oi burning coals, when 
we observed in it a certain salamandrine 
quality, that made it capable of living in the 
midst 6i fire and flame, without being con- 
sumed, or so much as singed. 

As we were admiring thb strange phae- 
nomenon, and standing round the heart in a 
drcle, it gave a most prodigious sigh, or 
rather crack, and ctispersed all at once in 



One thing we thought very observable, [ smoke and vapour. This im^nary noise, 
namely, that upon escandnins ail the vea- 1 which me thought was louder than the 
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burst of a cannon, produced such a violent 
shake in my brain, that it dissipated the 
fiimes of sleep, and left me in an instant 
broad awake. L, 



No. 282.] Wednetday, Jan, 23, 1711-12. 

B pw iBflHta Ibtini. 

^Ivy* JBum Tiii. 5B0. 

Hope* ftnd ten in equal bataaot laid.— J>TMi«. 

It is a lamentable thing that every man 
is full of complaints, and constantly utter- 
ing sentences against the fickleness of for- 
tune, when people generally brine upon 
themselves all the calamities they fall into, 
and are constantly heaping up matter for 
thdr own sorrow and disappointment That 
which produces the greatest part of the de- 
lusions of mankind, is a fiidse hope which peo- 
ple indulge with so sanguine a flattery to 
themselves, that their hearts are bent upon 
^Euitastical advantages which they had no 
reason to believe should ever have arrived 
to them. By this unjust measure of calcu- 
lating their happiness, they often mourn 
with real affliction for imi^nary losses. 
When I am talking of this unnappy way of 
accounting for ourselves, I cannot but re- 
flect upon a particular set of people, who, 
in their own favour, resolve every thing 
that is possible into what is probable, and 
then reckon on that probability as on what 
must certainly happen. Will Honeycomb, 
upon my observing his looking on a lady 
with some particular attention, gave me an 
account of the great distresses which had 
laid waste her very fine face, and- had 
given an fur of melancholy to a very agree- 
able x>ersan. That lady, and a' couple of 
listers of hers, were, said Will, fourteen 
vears ago, tiie greatest fortunes about town; 
but without having any loss, by bad tenants, 
by bad securities, or any damage by sea or 
land, are reduced to vcrv narrow circum- 
stances. They were at that time the most 
inaccesable haughty beauties in town; and 
their pretensions to take upon them at that 
unmerciful rate, were raised upon the fol- 
lowing scheme, according to which all their 
lovers were answered. 

' Our father is a youngish man, but then 
our mother is somewhat older, and not 
likely to have any children: his estate be- 
ing 800/. /ur annum, at twenty years pur- 
chase, is worth 16,000/. Our uncle, who 
is above fifty, has 400/. fter annum, which 
at the aforesaid rate, is 8,000/. There is a 
widow auntj who has 10,000/. at her own 
disposal, len by her husband, and an old 
maiden aunt, who has 6,000/. Then our 
.father's mother has 900/. fter aymum. which 
is worth 18,000/. and 1,000/. each of us has 
o( our own, which cannot be taken from 
us. These summed up together stand 
thus: 



Father's 800 

Uncle's 400 

Aunt's - 

Grandmother's 



i 10,000 { 



Own 



6,000 ( 
900 



£16,000 
8,000 

16,000 

18,000 



1000 each, 3,000 



Total, 61,000 

This equally divided between us three, 
amounts to 20,000/. each: an aOowaiice 
being given for enlargement upon commoa 
fame, we may lawfutty pass for 30,000^ 
fortunes.' 

In prospect of this, and the knowledge 
of their own personal 'merit, every one was 
contemptible in their eyes, and they re- 
fused those offers which had been freqnently- 
made them. But mark the end. The mother 
dies, the father is married again, and has 
a son; on him was entailed the fiither's, 
uncle's, and grandmother's estate. This 
cut off 42,000/. The maiden aunt married a 
tall Irishman, and with her went the 6,000/. 
The widow died, and left but enough to 
pay her debts and bury her; so that there 
remained for these three giris but their 
own 1,000/. They had by this time passed 
their prime, and got on the wron^ sde of 
thirty; and must pass the remauider of 
their days upbraiding mankind that they 
mind nothing but money, and bewaOing 
that virtue, sense, and modesty, are had at 
present in no manner of estimation. 

I mention this case of ladies before any 
other, because it is the most irreparable; 
for though youth is the time least capable 
of reflection, it is in that sex the only sea- 
son in which they can advance their for- 
tunes. But if we turn our thoughts to the 
men, we see such crowds unhappy, fran 
no othc*r reason but an iU-grounaed hope, 
that it is hard to say which they rather 
deserve, our pity or contempt It is not 
unpleasant to see a fellow, grown old in 
attendance, and alter having passed half a 
life in servitude, call himsSif the unhap- 
piest of all men, and pretend to be disap- 
iKnnted, because a courtier broke his worn. 
He that promises himself any thing but 
what may naturally arise from his own 

Sroperty or labour, and goes beyond the 
esire of possessins; above two parts in 
three even of that, lays up for himself an 
increasing h^ of afflictions and disap- 
pcnntments. Tnere are but two means m 
the worid of (gaining by other men, and 
these are by bemg emier agreeable or con- 
siderable. The generality of mankind do 
all things for their own sakes; and when 
you hope any thing from persons above 
you, if you cannot say, ' I can oe thus agree- 
able, or- thus servic^ible,' it is ridiculous 
to pretend to the dignity of being unfortu- 
nate when they leave you; you were inju- 
dicious in hopmg for any oUier than to oe 
neglected for such as can come witlun 
tiiese descriptions of being capable to 
pleaaCi or aecve your patrai« when^his 
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humoar or interests call for their capacity 
either wav. 

It woula not, methinks, be a useless com- 
parison between the condition of a man who 
shuns all the pleasures of life, and of one 
who makes it his business to pursue them. 
Hope in the recluse makes his austerities 
comfortable, while the lusnirious man gains 
nothing^ but uneasiness from his enjoyments. 
^yhat is the difference in the happmess of 
him who is macerated by abstinence, and 
him who is surfeited with excess? He who 
resigns the world has no temptation to 
envy, hatred, maiice, anger, but is in con- 
stant possession of a serene mind: he who 
follows the pleasures of it, which are' in 
their very nature disappointing, is in con- 
stant search of care, solicitude, remorse, 
and confusion. 

'January 14, 1712. 

•Mr. Spectator,-*! am a young wo- 
man, and have my fortune to make, for 
which reason I come constantly to church 
to hear divine service, and make conquests: 
but one great hindrance in this my design 
is, that our clerk, who was once a gardener, 
has this Christmas so over-decked the 
church with greens, that he has qwte 
^xnled my prospect; insomuch that I have 
scarce seen the voung baronet I dress at 
these three weeks, though we have both 
been very constant at our devotions, and do 
not sit above three pews off. The church, 
as it is now equipped, looks more like a 
green-house than a place of worship. The 
9iddle aisle is "^ rery pretty shadfy walk, 
and the pews look like so many arbours on 
each side of it The pulpit itself has such 
clusters of ivy, holly, and rosemary about 
it, that a light fellow in our i>ew took occa- 
sion to say, that the congregation heard the 
word out of a bush, like Moses. Sir An- 
thony Love's pew in particular is so weU 
hedged, that aU my batteries have no effect 
I am obliged to shoot at random among the 
boughs, without taking any manner of aim. 
Mr. Spectator, unless you will give orders 
for removing these greens, I shall grow a 
very awkward creature at church, and soon 
have little else to do tiiere but to say my 
prayers. I am in haste, dear sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

T. « JENNY SIMPER.' 



No. 283.] Thunday, Jan. 24^ 1711-12. 

Magiiter artii in^eniqae lai^K^tor 

Venter Ptn. PrtUg. ver. 10. 

Neoeisity is the mother of inveDtion. 

EmfUA Prm0rb». 

LuGiAN rallies the philosophers in his 
time, who could not agree whether they 
should admit riches into the number of real 
goods; the professors of the severer sects 
threw them quite out, while others as re- 
solutely inserted them. 

I am apt to believe, that as the worid 
grew more p6lite» the ri^^d doctrines of the 



first were wholly discarded; and I do not 
find any one so hardy at present as to deny 
that there are very great advantages in the 
enjoyment of a plentiful fortune. Indeed 
the best and wisest of men, though they 
may possibly despise a good part of those 
things which the wortd calls pleasures, 
can, I think, hardly be insensible of that 
weight and dignity which a moderate share 
of wealth adds to their characters, counsels, 
and actions. 

We find it is a general complaint in pro- 
fessions and trades, that the richest mem- 
bers of them are chiefly encouraged; and 
this is felselv imputed to the ill-nature of 
manldnd, wno are bestowing their favours 
on such as least want them. Whereas, if 
we fairly consider their proceedings in this 
case, we shall find them foundea on un- 
doubted reason: ance, supposing both equal 
in their natural integrity, 1 ougnt, in com- 
mon prudence, to fear foul play from an in- 
digent person, rather than from one whose 
circumstances seem to have placed him 
above the bare temptation of money. 

This reason also makes the common- 
wealth regard her richest subfects, as those 
who are most concerned for her quiet and 
interest, and consequently fittest to be in- 
trusted with her highest employments. On 
the contrary, Catiline's saying to those 
men of desperate fortunes, who applied 
themselves to him, and of whom he after- 
wards composed his army, that they had 
nothing to nope for but a civil war, was 
too true not to make the impressions he 
desired. 

I believe I need not fear but that what I 
have said in praise of money, will be more 
than sufficient whh most of my readers to 
excuse the subject of my present paper, 
which I intend as an essay on the ways to 
raise a man's fortune, or the art of growing 
rich. 

The first and most infallible method to- 
wards the attaining of this end is thrift 
All men are not equally qualified for getting 
money, but it is in the power of every one 
alike to practice this virtue, and I believe 
there are very few persons, who, if they 
please to reflect on their past lives, will not 
find that had they saved all those little 
sums which they have spent unnecessarily, 
they might at present nave been masters 
of a competent fortune. Diligence Justly 
claims the next place to thrift I And 
both these excellently well recommended 
to common use in the tnree following Italian 
proverbs: 

Never to do that by proxy which ^ou can ^o yourself. 
Never defer that till to-morro]^ which you can do to-day 
Never neglect unall mattera and expenaee. 

A third instrument of growing rich, is 
method in business, which, as well as the 
two former, is also attainable by persons of 
the meanest capacities. 

The famous De Witt, one of the greatest 
statesman of the age in which he lived, 
being asked by a friend how he was able to 
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despatch that multitude of affairs in which 
he was engag;ed? replied, that lus whole 
art coDsisted in doing one thing at once. 
' If,' says he, ' I have any necessary des- 
patches to make, I think of nothing else 
until those are finished: if any domestic 
affairs require my attention, I give mysdf 
up wholly to them until they are set in 
order.' 

In short, we often see men of dull and 
phlegmatic tempers arriving to great es* 
tates, by making a regular and oroerly dis- 
po»tion of their business, and that without 
it tilK greatest parts and most Uvely imagi- 
nations rather puzzle their affairs, tli^ 
bring them to an happy issue. 

From what has been said, I think I may 
lay it down as a maxim, that every man of 
good common sense may, if he pleases, in 
his particular station of life, most certainly 
be nclL The reason why we sometimes see 
that men of the greatest capacities are not 
so, is either because they despise wealth in 
comparison of something else; or at least 
are not content to be getting an estate, un- 
less they may do it in their own way, and 
at the same time enjoy all the jdeasures 
and gratifications of life. 

But besides these ordinary forms of grow- 
ing rich, it must be allowed that there is 
room for genius as well in this as in all other 
circumstances of life. 

Though the ways of getting money were 
long since very numerous, and though so 
many new ones have been found out ^ late 
years, there is certainly still remaining so 
lar^ a field for invention, that a man of 
an mdifferent head might easily sit down 
and draw up such a plan for the conduct 
and support of his life, as was never yet 
once thought of. 

We daily see methods put in practice by 
himgry and ingenious men, which demon- 
strate the power of invention in this par- 
ticular. 

It is reported of Scaramouch, the first 
famous Italian comedian, that being at Paris 
and m great want, he bethought himself of 
constantly plying near the door of a noted 
perfumer m that city, and when any one 
came out who had been buying snuff, never 
flailed to desire a taste of them: when he 
had got toother a quantity made up d[ 
several (tiflerent sorts, he sold it again at a 
lower rate to the same perfumer, who find- 
ing out the trick, called it < Tabac de mitle 
J^rSf* or 'Snuff of a thousand flowers.' 
The story farther teUs us, that by this 
means he got a very comfortable subsist- 
ence, until making too much haste to grow 
rich, he one day took such an unreasonable 
pinch out of the box'of a Swiss officer, as 
engaged him in a quarrel, and oblig^ him 
to quit this ingenious way of life. 

Nor can I in this pla^e omit doing justice 
to a youth of my own country, who, tnough 
he is scarce yet twelve years old, has with 
great industry and application attained to 
&e art of beating the graoadiers march on 



his chin. I am credibly infbnned that by 
this means he does not only maintain him^ 
self and his mother, but that he is laying up 
thew 



money every day, with a design, if 
continues, to purchase a drum at least, i£ 
not a pair of colours. 

I shall conclude these instances with the 
device of the feunous Rabelais, \ when he 
was at a great distance from Paris, and 
without money to bear his expenses thither. 
The ingenious author being thus shaip-set, 
got together a convenient quantity of brick- 
dust, and having disposed of it into several 
papers, writ upon one, 'PoIsgd for mon- 
sieur;' upon a second, ' Poison for the dau- 
phin, ' and on a third, ' Poison for the king. ' 
Having made a provision for the Royal 
family of France, he laid his papers so tnat 
lus Imidlord, who was an inqmsitive man, 
and a good subject, might get a sight of 
them. 

The plot succeeded as he desired. The 
host gave immediate intelligence to the 
secretary of state. The secretary pre- 
sently sent down a special messenger, who 
brought up the traitor to court, and pro- 
videa him at the king's expense with 
proper accommodations, on the road. As 
soon as he appeared, he was known to be 
the' cdebratea Rabelais, and his powder 
upon examination being found very inno- 
cent, the jest was only laughed at; for which 
a less eminent droll would have been sent 
to the e;alleys. 

Trade and commerce might doubtless be 
still varied a thousand ways, out of whidh 
would arise such branches as have not ye| 
been touched. The famous Doily is still 
fresh in every ofae's memory, who raised a 
fortune by finding out materials for such 
stuffs as might at once be cheap and gen- 
teel. I have heard it affirmea, that had 
not he discovered this frugal method of 
gratifying our pride, we shoiud hardly have 
been able to carry on the last war. 

I regard trade not only as highly advan- 
tageous to the commonwealth in general, 
but as the most natural and likely method 
of making a man's fortune; having observed 
ance my being a Spectator in the world, 
greater estates got about 'Change, than at 
Whitehall or Saint James's. I believe I 
may also add, that the first acquiations are 
generally attended with more satisfoction, 
and as good a conscience. 

I must not however close this essay, 
without observing that what has been said 
is only intended for persons in the common 
ways of thriving, and is not designed for 
those men who from low beginnings push 
themselves up to the top of states, ana the 
most considerable figures in tife. My 
maxim of saving is not designed for suca 
as these, nnce nothing b more usual than 
for thrift to disappoint the ends of ambi- 
tion; it beinr almost impossible that the 
mind should oe intent upon trifles, while it 
is at the same txcut forming some great de- 
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I may thereforo comptfe these men to a 
freaX pioet, who, as Lon^us says, while he 
» full of the most ma^;mficent idea% is not 
always at leisure to mind the little beauties 
and niceties of his art 

I wouldt however, have all my readers 
take great care how they mistake them- 
selves for uncommon geniuses, and men 
above rule, since it is very easy for them 
to be deceived in this particular. X. 



Na 284.] Friday, January 25, 1711-12. 

PoflUubni tuBon Ulatom nea lerit ludo.* 

Fifx^.Ed.Tii.17. 
Their mirth to thaTe, I bid my biuiiieM wait. 

Av affected behaviour is without ques- 
tion a very fnat charm; but under the 
notioa of Semg unconstrained and disen- 
gaged, people take upon them to be uncon- 
cerned m any duty ot life. A general ne- 
gligence is what they assume upon all 
occaMons, and set up for an aversion to all 
manner of business and attention. ' I am 
the carelessest creature in the world, I 
have certsunly the worst memory of any 
man living,' are frequent expressions in t)ie 
mouth of a pretender of this sort It is a 
professed maxim with these people never 
to think; there is something so solemn in 
reflection, they, forsooth, can never give 
themselves time for such a way of emplo)r- 
ing themselves. It happens often that this 
sort of man is heavy enough in his nature 
to be a fqod proficient in such matters as 
' are attamable by industry; but alas! he has 
such an ardent desite to be what he is not, 
to be. too volatile, to have the faults of a 
person of spirit, that he professes himself 
the most unfit man living for any manner 
of application. When this humour enters 
into the head of a female, she generally 
professes nckness upon all occasions, and 
acts all tiiines with an indisposed air. She 
is offended, out her mind is too lazy to raise 
her to anger, therefore she lives only as 
actuated 'by a violent spleen, and gentle 
scorn. She has hardly curiosity to listen 
to scandal of her acquaintance, and has 
never attention enough to hear them com- 
mended. This affectation in both sexes 
makes them vain of being useless, and take 
a certain pride in their insignificancy. 

Opposite to this folly is another no less 
unreaaonable, and that is, the ' impertinence 
of being always in a hurry.' There are 
those who visit ladies, aiKl beg pardon, 
before they are well seated in their chairs, 
that they just called in, but are obliged to 
attend business of importance elsewhere 
the -very next moment Thus they run 
from place to place, profes^ng that they 
are obMged to be still m another company 
than that which they are in. These per- 
sons who are just a going somewhere else 

• Tte motto originally preflxed to tliii paper waa, 
• ftTMMM MV fMTWt iMTtf a.— Hor.* wlikb if BOW ttat 
oTlldM. 

#2 « 



should never be detafaed: let all the world 
^ow that business is to be minded, and 
their affairs wiU be at an end. Their 
vanity is to be importuned, and compliance 
with their mi^tiplicity of affairs would ef- 
fectually despatch them. The travelling 
ladies, who have half Ihe town to see in an 
afternoon, may be jArdcmed for being in a 
constant hurry; but ft is inexcusable in men 
to come where they have no business, to 
profess they absent themselves where they 
nave. It has been remarked by some nice 
observers and critics, that there is nothing 
discovers the true temper of a person so 
much as lus letters. I have by me two 
episties, which are written by two people 
ot the different humows above mentioned. 
It is wonderfiil that a man cannot observe 
upon himself, when he sits down to write, 
but that he will gravely commit himself to 
paper the same man that he is in the free- 
dom of conversation. I have hardly seen 
a line from any of these gentiemen but 
spoke them as absent from what they were 
(foing, as they profess they are when they 
come into company. For the fblly is, that 
they have persuaded themselves they really 
are busy. Thus their whole time is spent 
in suspense of the present moment to the 
next, and then from the next to the suc- 
ceeding, which, to the end of life, is to pass 
away with pretence to many things, and 
execution of nothing. 

« Sir,— The post is just rang out, and I 
have many other letters of very great im- 
portance to write this evening, out I could 
not omit making my compliments to you 
for your civilities to me when I was last in 
town. It is my misfortune to be so full of 
buaness, that I cannot tell you a thousand 
things which I have to say to you. I must 
deare you to communicate the contents of 
this to no one living; but believe me to be, 
with the eieatest fidelity, sir, your most 
obedient, ntmble servant, 

•STEPHEN COURIER.' 

« Masam,— I hate writing, of all things 
in the world; however, though I have drank 
the waters, and am told I ought not to use 
my eyes so much, I cannot forbear writing 
to you, to tdl you I have been to the last 
degree hippsd since I saw you. How could 
you entertain such a thought, as that I 
should hear of that silly fellow with pa- 
tience? Tate my word for it, there is no- 
thing in it; aad you may believe it when so 
lazy a creature as I am undergo the pains 
to assure you of it, by taking pen, ink, and 
paper in my hand. Foij;ive this; you know I 
shall not mea offend in this kind. I am 
very much your servant, 

'BRIDGET EITHERDOWN.' 

• The fellow is of your country; pr'ythee 
send me word, however, whether he has so 
great an estate.' 

*Jan* 24, iriX 

<Mr. Sfbctatoe,— I am clerk of the 
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parish from whence Mrs. ^mper sends her 
complaint, in your Spectator of Wednesday 
last I must beg[ ot you to publish this as 
a public admonition to the aforesaid Mrs. 
Simper, otherwise all my honest care in 
the dispoation of the greens in the church 
will have no effect: I shall therefore, with 
your leave, lay before you the whole mat- 
ter. I was formerly, as she charges me, 
for several years a gardener in the coun^ 
of Kent: but I must absolutely deny that it 
is out of any affection I retain for my old 
employment that I have placed my greens 
so liberally about the church, l>ut out of a 
Darticular spleen I conceived against Mrs. 
simper (ana others of the same risterhood) 
some time aga As to herself, I had one 
day set the hundredth psalm, and was sing- 
ing the first line in order to pnit the conepre- 
gation into the tune; she was all the while 
courtesving to Sir Ant)iony in so afiected 
and indecent a manner, that the indigna- 
tion I conceived at it made me forget my- 
self so far, as from the tune of that psalm 
to wander into Southwell tune, and from 
thence into Windsor tune, still unable to re- 
cover myself, until I had with the utmost 
confusion set a new one. Nay, I have often 
seen her rise up and smile, and courtesy to 
one at the lower end of the church in the 
midst of a Gloria Patri; and when I have 
spoken the assent to a prayer with along 
Amen, uttered with decent gravity, she has 
been rolling her eyes arouna about in ^ch 
a manner, as plainly showed, however she 
was moved, it was not towards a heavenly 
object. In fine, she extended her con- 
quests so far over the males, ahd raised 
such envy in the females, that what be- 
tween love of those, and the jealousy of 
these, I was almost the only person that 
looked in a prayer-book all ciurch-time. 
I had several projects in my head to put a 
stop to this growing mischicl; but as I nave 
long lived in Kent, and there often heard 
how the Kentish men evaded the conquer- 
or, by carrying p-een boughs over their 
heads, it put me m mind of practiang this 
device against Mrs. Simper. I find Ihave 
preserved ma^iy young men fixxn her eye- 
shot by this means, therefore humbly prav 
the boughs may be fixed, until she shall 
eive security for her peaceable intentions. 
Your humble 8er%'anL 
T, ' FRANCIS STERKHOLD,' 
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Ne, quieiuqae Deui, quicunqae adhitebitar beroi, 
Regali conspeetas in saro nuper et oitro, 
Migret in obscuras humili aermone taberaaa: 
AnC, diuB vital Juunum, nubes et inaiiia capiat. 

Ar. j§T» Po0t. ver. 897. 

Bui then they did not wrong themaelvea to moch« 

To raake a god, a hero, or a King. 

(Btript off hii golden crown, and purple robe) 

Deecend to a mechanic dialect ; 

Nor (to avoid aueh meanneee) soaring high. 

With am^ foaod, and airy noUoUt f ~ 



Having already treated oF the &ble, the 
characters, and sentiments in the Paradise 
Lost, we are in the last place to consider 
the language; and as the learned worid is 
very much divided upon Milton as to this 
point, I hope they will excuse me if I ap- 
pear particular in any of my opinions, and 
mcline to those who judge the most advan- 
taeeously of the author. 

it is requisite that the language of an 
heroic poem should be both vperspicuous 
and sublimeJi In proportion as either of 
these two qualities are wanting, the lan- 
guage is imperfect Perspicuity is the 
first and most necessary qualification; inso- 
much that a good-natured reader some- 
times overlooks a little slip even in the 
erammar or syntax, where it is impossible 
for him to mistake the poet's sense. Of 
this kind is that passage in Milton, wherdn 
he speaks of Satan: 



( God and bii Son except, a 

Created thing nought valued he nor shannM :) 

and that in which he describes Adam and 
Eve: 

(Adam the soodlieet man of men ainee bom j 
HIa fona, tiie fiureat other daughlen Bve. ' 

It is plain, that in the former of these 
passa^s, according to the natural syntax, 
the divine persons mentioned in the first 
line are represented as created beings; and 
that, in the other, Adam and Eve are con- 
founded with their sons and daughters. 
Such little blemishes as these, when the 
thought is great and natural, we should 
with Horace, impute to a psu^onable in- 
advertency, or to the weakness of human 
nature, which cannot attend to each minute 
particular, and give the last finishing to 
every circumstance in so long a work. The 
ancient critics, therefore, who were actua- 
ted by a si)irit of candour, rather than that 
of cavilling, invented certain figures of 
speech, onxnirpMOsesrto palliate little errors 
of this nature in the writings of those au- 
thors who had so many greater beauties to 
atone for them. 

If clearness and perspicuity were only 
to be consulted, the poet would have no- 
thing else to do but to clothe his thoughts 
in the most plain and natural expressions. 
But since it often happens that the most ob- 
vious phrases, and tnose which are used in 
ordinary conversation, become too fEuniUar 
to the ear, and contract a kind of meanness 
by passing through the mouths of the vul- 
gar; a poet should take particular care 
to guard himself against idiomatic ways of 
speaking. Ovid and Lucan have many 
poornesses of expression upon this account, 
as taking up with the first phrases that of- 
fered, without putting themselves to the 
trouble of looking after such as would not 
(mly have been natural, but also elevated 
uid sublime. Milton has but few failings 
in this kind, of which, however, you may 
meet vrith some instancesi as in the foUov- 
ingpassaKesi 
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bitaTM aa«idioti. eMBitai and friara, 

WUte, blMk« aod gray, with all trompery. 

Here pilgrinui roam ' 

A while dieooune theyhold« 

No fear leak dinner oool ; when thna began 

Out aatbor 

Who of all aaee to suooeed, bat flselinf 
The evil on mm broaiht by me, will coiae 
My head, ill Ihre oar anoeator imiMre, 
For thia wa may thank Adam^— 

The great masters in compoution know 
Tery well that many an elegant phrase be- 
comes improper for a poet or an orator, 
when it has been debased by common use. 
For this reason the works of ancient au- 
thors, which are written in dead languagjes, 
have a great advanti^e over those which 
are written in languages that are now 
spoken. Were there any mean phrases 
or idioms in Virgil or Homer, they would 
not shock the ear of the most delicate 
modem reader, so much as they would 
have done that of an old Greek or Ro- 
man, because we never hear them pro- 
nounced in our streetSi or in ordinary con- 
versation. 

It is not therefore sufficient, that the 
languafje of an epic poem be perspicuous, 
unless It be also sublime. To this end it 
oueht to deviate from the common forms 
ana ordinary phrases of speech. The judg- 
ment of a pK)et very mucn discovers itsetf 
in shunning the common roads of expres- 
noD, without falling into such ways of speech 
as may seem stiff and unnatural: he must 
not swell into a false sublime, by endea- 
vouring to avoid the other extreme. 
Among the Greeks, .£schylu8, and some- 
times Sophocles, were guilty of this fault; 
among the Latins, Claudia^ and Statius; 
and among our own countrymen, Shak- 
speare and Lee. In these authors the 
affectation of greatness often hurts the 
perspicuity of tne style, as in many others 
the endeavour after perspicuity prejudices 
its greatness. 

Aristotle has observed, that the idiomatic 
style may be avoided, and the sublime 
formed by the following methods. First, 
by the use of metaphors; such are those oi 
IMQlton. 

Imparadia'd in one anothBr*8 anna. 

-< And in bia hand a reed 

Stood waTinf tipt with fire. 

The grasey cloda now ealT*d 

Bpangled with e yea 

In these, and innumerable other in- 
stances, the metaphors are very bold but 
just: I must however observe, that the meta- 
phors are not so thick sown in Milton, 
which always savours too much of wit: 
that they never clash with one another, 
which, as Aristotle observes, turns a sen- 
tence into a kind of an enigma or riddle; 
and that he seldom has recourse to them 
where the proper and natural words will 
do as welL 

Another way of raising the language, and 
giving it a poetical tuni» is to make use of 



the i^oms of other tongues. Virril is full 
of the Greek forms of speech, which the 
critics call Hellenisms, as Horace in his 
odes abounds with them much more .than 
Virgil. I need not mention the several 
dialects which Homer has made use of for 
this end. Milton, in conformity with the 
practice of the ancient poets, and with 
Aristotie's rule, has infused a great many 
Latinisms, as well as Graecisms, and some- 
times Hebraisms, into the language of his 
poem; as towards the beginning of it 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plif ht 

Tn which tliey were, or the fierce pains not Ibel, 

Tet to their aenerare Toice they aoon obey'd— 

——Who ehall tempt with wand'rinf ftet. 

The dark anbottom*d infinite abyM; 
And throagh the palpable obeeure find oat 
Hit oneouUi wav, or epread hia biry flight 



Upborn with iadeflitinUe 
"^ "' let abrupt! 

-So both aieend 
In the Tiaiona of God . 



Over the vaet abrup 



JlaaftS. 



Under this head may be reckoned the 
placing the adjective after the substantive, 
the transposition of words, the turning the 
adjective into a substantive, with several 
other foreign modes of speedii which 
this poet has naturalized, to give his verso 
the greater sound, and throw it out of 
prose. 

The third method mentioned by Aristo- 
tie, is what agrees with the genius of the 
Greek language more than with that of any 
other tongue, and is therefore more used 
by Homer than by any othei jott; I mean 
the lenjEthening of a phrase bv'the addition 
of words, which may either oe inserted or 
omitted, as also by the extending or con- 
tracting of particinar words by the inser- 
tion or omission of certaia syllaoles. Milton 
has put in practice this method of raising 
his language, as for as the nature of our 
tongue will permit, as in the passa^ above- 
mentioned, eremite, for what is hermit 
in common discourse. If you observe the 
measure of his verse, he has with great 
judgment suppressed a syllable in several 
woras, and shortened those of two syllables 
into one; by which method, besides the 
above mentioned advantage, he has given 
a greater variety to his numbers. But this 
practice is more particularly remarkable 
m the names of persons and countries, as 
Beelzebub, Hessebon, and in many other 
particulars, wherein he has either cnanged 
the name, or made use of that which is not 
the most commonly known, that he might 
the better deviate from the language of the 
vulgar. 

The same reason recommended to him 
several old words, which also makes his 
poem appear the more venerable, and gives 
it a greater air of antiquity. 

I must likewise take notice, that there 
are hi Milton several words of his own 
coining, as (cerberan, miscreated, hell- 
doomed, embryon, atoms, and many others.) 
If the reader is oiBrended at this hberty in 
oar English Poet, I would recammena to 
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him vdbKoane in Plutaich* which shows 
Its how freqaently Homer has made use of 
the same libertr.^ 

LWruton, by the" above-mentioned hdps, 
and by the choice of the noblest words and 

ghrases which our tongue would afibrd 
im, has carried cur laxiguaee to a greater 
height than any of the £ng^sh poets have 
ever done before or after him, and made 
the sublimity of his style equal to that of 
his sentiments.\ 

4 I have been the more particular in these 
observations on Milton's shrle, because it is 
in that part of him in which he appears 
the most singular, i The remarks I have 
here made upon the practice of other poets, 
with my observations out of Aristotle, whl 
perhaps alleviate the prejudice which some 
have taken to his poem upon this account; 
though, after all, I must confess that I think 
his style, though admirable in general, is 
m some places too much stiffened and ob- 
scured hy the frequent use of those me- 
thods which Aristotle has prescribed for 
thenusingofit 

This redundancy of those several ways 
of speech which Aristotle calls 'fiireign lan- 
guage, and with which Milton has so very 
much enriched, and in some plac^ dark- 
ened the language of his poem, was the 
more propjer for his use, because his poem 
IS written m blank verse. Rhyme, with- 
out any other asristance, throws the lan- 
guage off from prose, and vcfry often makes 
an indifferent phrase pass unregarded; but 
where the verse is not built upon rhymes, 
there pomp of sound and energy of ex- 
pression are indispensably necessary to sup- 
port the style and keep it from Mmg into 
the flatness of proie. 

Those who have not a taste for this eleva- 
tion of style, and ave apt to ridicule a poet 
when he departs fn>m the common forms 
of expression, would do well to see how 
Anstotlc has treated an ancient author 
called Euclid, for his insipd iiiirth upon 
this occanon« (Mr. Dryden used to call 
these sort of men his prose-critics^ 
■ I should, under this head of the language, 
consider Milton's numbers, in which he has 
made use of several eliaions, that are not 
customary among other English poets, as 
may be particularly observed in his cot- 
ting off the letter Y, when it precedes a 
vowel. > This, and some other innovations 
m the measure of his verse, has varied his 
numbers in such a manner, as makes them 
incapable of satiatmg the ear, and cloying 
the reader, which the same uniform mea- 
rare would certamly have done, and which 
the perpetual returns of rhyme never fail 
to do in long narrative poems. I shall close 
these reflections upon the language of Para- 
dise Lost, with observing, thatMiHon has 
copied after Homer rather than Virgil in 
tte length of his periods, the copiousness 
o( his phrases, vnA the running of his 
▼trses faito one another// 

L. 
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Noninm honeiU pnBtendttBtur Titiis. 

7^0il.ABn.Ub.iiT.e.SL 
BpedoQi BamM ire lent to eoTcr ▼ieas. 

'York, Jan. 18, 1711-X2. 
' Mr. Spectator, — ^I pretend not to in- 
form a gentleman d so much taste, whenever 
he pleases to use it; but it may not be amiss 
to inform your readers, that tnere is a false 
delicacy, as well as a true one. True deli- 
ca^, as I take it, consists in exactness of 
judgment and dignity of sentiment, or, if 
you will, purity of aifoction, as this is op- 
posed to comiption and grossness. There 
are pedants in breeding, as well as in learn- 
ing. The eye that cannot bear the Ught is 
not delicate, but sore. A good constitution 
appears in the soundness and vigour of the 
parts, not in the squeamishness of the sto* 
mach; and a false delicacy is affectation, not 
politeness* What then can be the stand« 
ard of delicacy, but truth and virtoe? Vir- 
tue, which as the satirist long since observed, 
is real honour; whereas the other distinct 
tions among mankind are merely titular. 
Judging by that rule, in my o|Mnion, and 
in that or many of your virtuous female 
readers, you are so far from deserving Mn 
Courtly's accusation, that you seem too 
gentle, and to allow too many excuses for 
an enormous crime, which is the reproach 
of the agp, and is in all its branches and 
degrees expressly forbidden by that rd&- 
gion we pretend to profess; and whose laws, 
in a nation that calls itself Christian, one 
would think should take place of those 
rules which men of corrupt minds, and 
those of weak understandings, follow. I 
know not any thing more pernicious to 
good manners, than the giving fair names 
to foul actions: for this confounds vice and 
virtue, and takes off that natoral horror we 
have to eviL An innocent creature, who 
would start at the name of strumpet, may 
think it pretty to be called a mistress, es- 
pecially if her seducer has taken care to 
mform her, that an union of heart is the 
principal matter in the sight of h^ven, 
and that the business at church is a ihere 
idle ceremony. Who knows not that the 
difference between obscene and modest 
words expressing the same action, consists 
only in the accessaiy idea; for there is 
nothing immodest in fetters and syllables. 
Fornication and adultery are modest words; 
because they express an evil action as 
criminal, and so as to excite horror and 
aversion; whereas words representing the 
pleasure rather than the sin, are, for this 
reason, uidecent and cUshonest Your pa* 
pers would be chargeable with somethmg 
worse than indelicacy, they would be im- 
moral, did yon treat the detestable ans of 
uhcleanness in the same manner 'as you 
rally an impertinent sdf-love, and an art«- 
fill glance; as those laws would be very 
unjiut that should chastise murder and 
petty larceny with theame prndnh m c nt ^ 
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Even delkaor reanires that the pity shown 
to distressea inaigent wickedness, first 
betrayed into and then expelled the haiv 
boars of the brothel, should be changed to 
detestation, when we consider pampered 
vice in the habitations of the wealthy. The 
most free person of quality, in Mr. Court- 
ly's phrase, that is, to speak properly, a 
woman of figure who has forgot her birth 
and breedine, dishonoured her relations 
and herself, abandoned her virtue and repu- 
tation, toij-ether with the natural modesty 
of her sex, ^d risked her very soul, is so 
far from deserving to be treated with no 
worse character than that of a kind woman, 
which is, doubtless, Mr. CourUy's mean- 
ing, (if he has any,} that one can scarce be 
too severe on her, inasmuch as she sins 
against greater restraints, is less exposed, 
and liable to fewer temptations, than beauty 
in poverty and distress. It is hoped, there- 
fore, sir, that you will not lay aade your 
generous design of exponng that monstrous 
wickedness of the town, whereby a multi- 
tude of innocents are sacrificed m a more 
barbarous manner than those who were of- 
fered to Moloch. The unchaste are pro- 
voked to see their vice exposed, and the 
chaste cannot rake into such filth without 
dan^r of defilement; but a mere spectator 
mav look uito the bottom, and come off 
without partaking in the guilt The dwng 
so will convince us you pursue public good, 
and not merely your own advantage; but if 
your zeal slackens, how can one help think- 
mg that Mr. Courtly's letter is but a feint 
to get off from a subject, in which either 
your own, or the private and base ends of 
others to whom you are partial, or those 
of whom you are afraid, would not endure 
a reformation? — ^I am, sir, your humble ser- 
vant and admirer, so long as you tread in 
the paths of truth, virtue, and honour.' 

•Trin. Coll. Cantab. Jan, 12, iril-12. 
•Mr. Spectator,— It is my fortune to 
have a chamber-fellow, with whom, though 
I agree very Well in many sentiments, yet 
there is one in which we are as contrary as 
light and darkness. We are both in love. 
His mistress is a lovely fair, and mine a 
lovely brown. Now as the praise of our 
mistresses' beauty employs much of our 
time, we have frequent quarrels in enter- 
ing upon that subject, while each says all 
he can to defend his choice. For my own 
part, I have racked my fancy to the ut- 
most; and sometimes with the greatest 
warmth of imagination have told hun, that 
night was made before day, and many more 
fine things, though without any effect; nay, 
last night I could not forbear saying, with 
more heat than judgment, that the devil 
ought to be painted white. Now my desire 
is, sir, that you would be pleased to give us 
in black and white your opinion in the mat- 
ter of dispute between us: which will either 
furnish roe with fresh and prevailing argu- 
\inentf to maintain my own taste, or mue 



me with less repming allow that of mr 
chamber-fellow. I know very well that 1 
have Jack Cleveland* and Bond's Horace 
on my side; but then he has such a band of 
rhymers and romance-writers, with which 
he opposes me, and is so continually chiming 
to the tuneHGf golden tresses, yellow locks, 
milk, marble, ivory, silver, swans, snow, 
daisies, doves, and the Lord knows what, 
which he is always sounding with so much 
vehemence in my ears, that he often puts 
me mto a brown study how to answer him; 
and I find that I am in a fair way to be quite 
confounded, without your timely assistance 
afforded to, nr, your humble servant, 
Z. *PHILOBRUNE,' 



No. 287.] Thieaday, January 29, 1711-12. 

To*( f Hv •%■«•« nln/uti . M^tumi, 

Dear native land, how do the good and kite 
Thy happy dime and coan^leas bleninga prin I 

I LOOK upon it as a peculiar happiness, 
that were I to choose of what rehgion I 
would be, and under what government I 
would live, I should most certainly give the 
preference to that form of religion and go- 
vernment which is established in my own 
country. In this point I think I am deter- 
mined by reason and conviction; but if I 
shall be told that I am actuated by preju- 
dice, I am sure it is an honest prejudice, it 
is a prejudice that arises from the love of 
my country, and therefore such a one as I 
wiU always indulge. I have in several pa- 
pers endeavoured to express my duty and 
esteem for the church or England, and de- 
sign this as an essay upon the civil part of 
our constitution, having often entertained 
mvself with reflections on this subject^ 
wnich I have not met with in other writers. 

That form of government appears to me 
the most reasonable which is most con- 
formable to the equality that we find in 
human nature, provided it be consistent 
with public peace and tranquillity. This 
is what may properly be called liberty, 
which exempts one man from subjection to 
another, so far as the order and economy 
of government will permit 

Ijiberty should reach every individual of 
a people, as they all share one common 
nature; if it only spreads among particular 
branches, there had better be none at all, 
since such a liberty only aggravates the 
misfortune of those who are dfeprived of it, 
by setting before them a disagreeable sub- 
ject of comparison. 

This liberty is best preserved where the 
legislative power is lodged in several per- 
sons, espeaally if those persons are of dif- 
ferent ranks and interests; for where they 
are of the same rank, and consequenUy 
have an interest to manage peculiar to that 
rank, it differs but little from a despotical 



* See Glev«laiid*a Poema, 1653, Sliso. ** Tha SanMS* 
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government in a nngle person. But the 
greatest security a people can have for 
their liberty, is when the legislative power 
is in the hands of persons so happily dis- 
tinguished, that by providing for tne par- 
ticular interests of their several ranks, they 
are providing for the whde body of the 
people; or in other words, when there is 
no part of the people that has not a com- 
mon interest with at least one part of the 
A^eislators. 

If there be but one body of legislators, it 
is no better than a tyranny; if there are 
onlv two, there will want a casting voice, 
and one of them must at length be swal- 
lowed up by disputes and contentions that 
will necessarily arise between them. Four 
would have the same inconvenience as two, 
and a ^ater number would cause too much 
confusion. I could never read a passa^ 
in PoIylMUS, and another in Cicero, to this 
purpose, without a secret pleasure in ap- 
plying it to the English constitution, which 
It suits much better than the Roman. Both 
these peat authors give the pre-eminence 
to a mixed government, consisting of three 
branches, the regal, the noble, and the po- 
pular. They had doubtless in their thoughts 
the constitution of the Roman common- 
wealth, in which the consul represented 
the king, the senate the nobles, and the 
tribunes the people. This division of the 
three powers in the Roman constitution, 
was by no means so distinct and natural as 
it is in the English form of government 
Among several objections that might be 
made to it, I think the chief are those that 
affect the consular power, which had only 
the ornaments without the force of the regal 
authority. Their number had not a cast- 
ing voice in it; for which reason, if one did 
not chance to be emploved abroad, whUe 
the other sat at home, trie public business 
was sometimes at a stand, wnile the consuls 

gulled two different ways in it. Besides, I 
o not find that the consuls had ever a 
negative voice in the passing of a law, or 
decree of the senate: so that indeed they 
were rather the chief body of the nobility, 
or the first ministers of state, than a dis- 
tinct branch of the sovereignty, in which 
none can be looked upon as a part, who are 
not a part of the legislature. Had the con- 
suls been invested with the regal authority 
to as great a degree as our monarchs, there 
would never have been any occasion for a 
dictatorship, which had in it the power of 
all the three orders, and ended in the sub- 
version of the whole constitution. 

Such a history as that of Suetonius, which 
gives us a succession of absolute princes, is 
to me an unanswerable argument against 
despotic power. Where the prince is a 
man of wisdom and virtue, it is indeed 
happ^ for his people that he is absolute; 
but since in the common run of mankind, 
for one that is wise and gjood you find ten 
of a contrary character, it is veiy dangerous 
for a naticM) to staod to its chance, or to 



have Its public happiness or misery depend 
on the virtue or vices of a angle person. 
Look into the history I have mentioned, or 
into any series of absolute princes, how 
many tyrants must you read throuj;fa, be- 
fore vou come to an emperor that is sup- 
portable. But this is not all; an honest 
Srivate man often grows crud and aban- 
oned, when conv^ted into an absolute 
Srince. Give a man power of doin^ what 
e* pleases with impunity, you esetmguish 
his fear, and consequently overturn in him 
one of the great pillars of morality. This 
too we find confirmed by matter of fact 
How many hopeful heirs apparent to grand 
empires, when in the possession of tnem, 
have become such monsters of lust and 
cruelty as are a reproach to human nature! 

Some tell us we ou^t to make our go* 
vemments on earth uke that in heaven, 
which, they say, is altogether monarchical 
and unlimited. . Was man like his Creator 
in gpoodness and justice, I should be for fol- 
lowing this great model; but where good- 
ness and justice are not essential to the 
ruler, I would bv no means put myself into 
his hands to be disposed of accordmg to his 
particular will and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connexion be- 
tween despotic government and barbarity, 
and how the making of one peraon more 
than man makes the rest less. Above nine 
parts of the world in ten are in the lowest 
state of slavery, and consequently sunk in 
the most gross and brutal ignorance. Eu- 
ropean slavery is, indeed, a State of liberty, 
if compared with that which prevails in 
the other three divisions of the world; and 
therefore it is no wonder that those who 
grovel under it have many tracks of light 
among them, of which the others are whoUy 
destitute. 

Riches and plenty are the natural fruits 
of liberty, and where these abound, learn- 
ing and all the liberal arts will immediately 
lift up their heads and flourish. As a man 
must have no slavish fears and apprehen- 
sions hanging upon his mind, who will in- 
dulge the fhghts of fancy or speculation, 
and push his researches into all the ab- 
struse comers of truth, so it is necessary 
for him to have about him a competency ci 
all the conveniences of life. 

The first thing every one looks after, is 
to provide himself with necessaries. This 
pomt will engross our thoughts until it be 
satisfied. If this is taken care of to oar 
hands, we look out for pleasures and amuse- 
ments; and amone a great number of idle 
people, there will be many whose plea- 
sures will lie in reading and contemplation. 
These are the two great sources of^ know- 
ledge, and as men grow wise they naturally 
love to communicate their discoveries; and 
others seeingthe happinessof such a learned 
life, and improving oy their conversation, 
emulate, imitate, and surpass one another, 
until a nation is filled with races of wise and 
understanding persons. Ease and plenty 
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are therefore the great cherishers of know- 
ledge: and as most of the despotic eovem- 
ments of the world have neither of them, 
they are naturally overrun with ignorance 
and barbarity. In Europe, indeed, notwith- 
standing several of its princes are absolute, 
there are men famous for knowledge and 
learning; but the reason is, because the 
subjects are man^ of them rich and wealthy, 
the prince not thinking fit to exert himself 
in his full tyranny, like the princes of the 
eastern nations, lest his subjects should be 
ihvited to new-mould their constitution, 
having so manv prospects of liberty within 
thdr view. But in all despotic govern- 
ments, though a particular prince may fa- 
vour arts and letters, there is a natural 
degeneracy of mankind, as you may observe 
from Augustus's reign, how the Romans 
lost themselves by degrees until they fell 
to an equality with the most bartmrous na- 
tions that surrounded them. Look upon 
Greece under its free states, and vou would 
think its inhabitants lived in ditferent cli- 
mates, and under different heavens, from 
those at present, so different are the ge- 
niusses which are formed under Turkish 
slavery, and Grecian liberty. 

Besides poverty and want, there are other 
reasons that debase the minds of men who 
live under slavery, though I look on this as 
the principal. The natural tendency of des- 
potic power to ignorance and barbarity, 
though not insisted upon by others, is, I 
think, an unanswerable argument against 
that form of government, as it shows how 
repugnant it is to the good of mankind, and 
the perfection of human nature, which 
ought to be the great ends of all civil in- 
stitutions. L. 
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— PaTor Mt atrique molestns. 
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•Mr. Spectator, — When 3^ou spoke of 
the jilts and coquettes, you then promised 
to be very impartial, and not to spare even 
your own sex, should any of their secret or 
open faults come under your cognizance; 
which has given me encouragement to de- 
scribe a certain species of mankind under 
the denomination of male Jilts. They are 
gentlemen who do not design to marry, yet 
that they may appear to have some sense 
of gallantry, think they must pay their de- 
voirs to one particular fair: in order to 
which, they single out from amongst the 
herd of females her to whom they design 
to make their fruitless addresses. This 
done, they first take every opportunity of 
being in her company, and then never fail 
upon all occasions to oe particular to her, 
la3ring themselves at her feet, protesting 
the reality of their passion with a thousand 
oaths, soliciting a return, and saying as 
many fine things aa their stock of wit will 



allow; and if they are not deficient that 
way, generally speak so as to admit of a 
double interpretation; which the credulous 
fair is too apt to turn to her own advantap;e, 
since it frequently happens to be a raw, m- 
nocent young creature, who thinks all the 
world as sincere as herself, and so her un- 
wary heart becomes an easy prey to those 
deceitful monsters, who no sooner perceive 
it, but immediately they mm cool, and 
shun her whom they before seemed so 
much to admire, ana proceed to act the 
same common-place villany towards an- 
other. A coxcomb, flushed with many of 
these infamous victories, shall say he is 
sorry for the poor fools, protest and vow 
he never thoug[ht of matnmony, and won- 
der talking civilly can be so strangely mis- 
interpreted. Now, Mr. Spectator, you that 
are a professed friend to love, will, I hope, 
observe upon those who abuse that noole 
passion, and raise it in innocent minds by 
a deceitful affectation of it, after which they 
desert the enamoured. Pray bestow a little 
of your counsel on those fond believing fe- 
males who already have, or are in danger 
of having broken hearts; in which you will 
obli^ a great part of this town, but in a 
particular manner, sir, your (yet heart- 
whole) admirer, and devoted humble ser- 
vant, MELAINIA.' 

Mdainia's complunt is occasioned by so 
general a folly, that it is wonderful one 
could so long overlook it. But this false 
gallantry proceeds from an impotence of 
mind, which makes those who are guilty 
of it incapable of pursuing what they them- 
selves approve. Many a man wishes a 
woman his wife whom ne dare not take for 
such. Though no one has power over his 
inclinations or fortunes, he is a slave to 
common fame. For this reason, I think 
Melainia gives them too soft a name in that 
of male coquettes. I know not why irreso- 
lution of mind should not be more con- 
temptible than impotence of body; and 
these frivolous admirers would be but ten- 
derly used, in being only included in the 
same term with the insufficient another 
way. They whom my correspondent calls 
male coquettes, should hereafter be called 
fribblers. A fribbler is one who professes 
rapture and admiration for the woman to 
whom he addresses, and dreads nothing 
so much as her consent His heart can 
flutter by the force of imagination, but can- 
not fix mm the force of judgment It is 
not uncommon for the parents of young 
women of moderate fortune to wink at the . 
addresses of fribblers, and expose their 
children to the ambiguous behaviour which 
Melainia complains of, until by their fond- 
ness to one they are to lose, they become 
incapable of love towards others, and by 
consequence, in their foture marriage lead 
a joyless or a miserable life. As, therefore^ 
I shall in the speculations which regard 
loye» bo as severe aa I ought on jilts and 
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libertine women, so will I be as little mer- 
ciful to inugnificant tfnd mischievous men. 
In order to this* all \iatants who frequent 
£unilies wherein there are young females, 
are forthwith reouired to decliu^ them- 
selves, or absent rrom places where their 
presence banishes such as would pass their 
time more to the advantage of those whom 
they visit. It is a matter of too great mo- 
ment to be dallied with: and I shall expect 
from all my young people a satisfectory ac- 
count of appearances. Strephon has, from 
the pubUcation hereof, seven days to ex- 
plain the riddle he presented to Endamia; 
and Chloris an hour after this comes to her 
hand, to declare whether she wiU have 
Philotas, whom a woman of no less merit 
than herself, und of superior fortune, lan- 
guishes to call her own. 

« To the Sfiectator. 

* Sir,— Since so many dealers turn au- 
thors, and write quaint advertisements in 
praise of their wares, one who, from toi au- 
thor turned dealer, may be allowed for the 
advancement of trade to turn author anun. 
I will not, however, set up like some of them, 
for selling cheaper than the most able ho- 
nest tradesman can; nor do I send this to 
be better known for chcace and cheapness 
of China and Japan wares, tea, hns. mus- 
lins, pictures, arrack, and other Indian 
^eods. Placed as I am in Leadenhall-street, 
D^r the ImUa company, and the centre of 
that trade, thanks to my fair customers, 
my warehouse is graced as well as the be- 
nefit days of my plays and operas; and the 
foreign goods I sell, seem no less accept- 
able than the foreign books I translated, 
Rabelais and Don Quixotte. This the cri- 
tics allow me, and whfle the^ like my wares 
they may dispraise my writings. But as 
it is not so well known yet, that I fre- 
quently cross the seas of late, and speak in 
Dutch and French, besides other langua^ 
I have the conveniencyof buying and im- 
porting rich brocades, Dutch atlasses, with 
gc^d and silver, or without, and other fo- 
reign silks of the newest modes and best 
fabrics, fine Flanders laces, linens, and pic- 
tures, at the best hand; this my new way of 
trade I have fallen into, I cannot better 
publish than by an api^ication to you. My 
wares are fit only for snchras your readers; 
and i would beg of vou to print this ad- 
dress in your paper, t nat those whose minds 
you adorn may tidce the ornaments for their 
persona and houses from me. This, sir, if 
I may presume to beg it, wiU be the greater 
favour, as 1 have kutelv recdvcd ricn silks 
and fine lace to a consiaerable value, which 
will be soid cheap for a quick return, and 
as I have also a lax^e stock of other goods. 
Indian silks were ^rmerly a great branch 
of our traded and innce we must not sell 
them, we must seek asaends by dealing in 
others. This I hope will plead for one who 
would lessen the number of teasers of t^e 
Mtt6e% and whQ» suij^g hia fl|»uit tohif 



drcumstances, humbles the poet to exalt 
the citizen. Like a true tradesman, I hardly 
ever look into any books but those of ac^ 
counts. To say the truth, I cannot, I thjnk, 
give you a better idea of mv being a down- 
right man of traffic, than by acknowledg- 
ing I oftener read the advertisements, than 
the matter of even your paper. I am under 
a great temptation to take this opportunity 
of^admonishing other writers to follow my 
example, and trouble the town no more; 
but as it is my present business to increase 
the number of Jbuyers rather than sellers, I 
hasten to tell you that I am, air, your moat 
humble, and most obedient servant, 
T, 'PETER MOTTEUX.' 
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Yltm nunina brevli ipem bm ^tat indioan loanm. 

Ar. Od. iT. Lib. L 15. 
LiA's tfmn forbids us to extend oar earas. 
And stretdi oar hopes beyond our yeazs.— Ovacft. 

Upon taking my seat in a cofiee-house, 
I often draw the eyes of the whole room 
upon me, when in the hottest season of 
news, and at a time» perhaps, that the 
Dutch mail is just come in, tney hear me 
ask Uie coffee-man for his last week's bill 
of mortality. I find that I have been some- 
times taken on this occasion for a pariidi 
sexton, sometimes for an undertaker, and 
sometimes for a doctor of phv^c In tfais» 
however, I am guided by tne sj^rit of a 
philosopher, as I take occa^oo from thence 
to reflect upon the regular increase and 
diminution of mankind, and consider the 
several various ways through which we 
pass from life to eternity, lam very well 
pleased with these weekly admomtiionsy 
that bring into my mind such thot^ts as 
ought to be the daily entertainment of 
every reasonable creature; and can consi- 
der with pleasure to myself, by whkh of 
those deliverances, or, as we commonly 
call them, distempers, I may possibly make 
my escape out of this world of sorrows^ into 
that condition of existence, wherein I hope 
to be happier than it is posdble for me at 
present to conceive. 

But this is not all the use I make of the 
above-mentioned weekly paper. A bill of 
mortality is, in mv opiinion, an unanswerable 
argument for a Providence. How can we» 
without supposing ourselves under the con- 
stant care <k a Srtipreme Being, give any 
p06»ble account for that nice proportion^ 
which we find in every peat city between 
the deaths and births of its inhabitants, and 
between the number of males and that of 
females who are brought into the world? 
What else could adjust in so exact a man- 
ner the recruits d every nation to its losses, 
and divide these new supplies of people 
into such equal bodies of both sexes? 
Chance could never hold the balance with 
so steady a hand. Were we not oouited 
out by an intelligent lupervisory we should 
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sometimes be overcharged withmultitudes, 
and at others waste away into a desert: we 
should be sometimes a poftttlus viroruniy 
as Florus elegantlv expresses it, a genera- 
tion of msdes, ana at others a species of 
women. We may extend this considera* 
Won to every species of livine creatures, 
' and consider the whole animai worid as a 
huge army made up of innumerable corps, 
if 1 may use that term, whose* quotas have 
been kept entire near five thousand years, 
in so wonderful a manner, that there is not 
probably a single species lost during this 
long tract of time. Could v(e have general 
^ills of mortality of every kind of mimals, 
or particular ones of every species in each 
continent and island, I could -almost say in 
every wood, marsh, or mountain, what 
astonishing instances would they be of that 
Providence which watches over all his 
works? 

I have heard of a great man in. the Ro- 
mish church, who upon reading these 
words in the fifth chapter of Genesis, ' And 
all the days that Adam lived were nine 
hundred and thirty years, and he died; and 
all the days of Seth were nine hundred and 
twelve years, and he died; and all the days of 
Methuselah, were nine hundred and sixty- 
nine years, and he died;' immediately shut 
himself up in a convent, and retired from 
the world, as not thinking any thing in this 
life i^orth pursuing, which had not regaixl 
iD-anptber. 

« The iTuth of it is, there is nothing in his- 
tory which is so improving to the reader as 
those accounts which we meet with of the 
deaths of eminent persons, and of their be- 
haviour in that dreadful season. I may also 
add, that there are no parts in history 
which affect and please the reader in so 
sensible a manner. The reason I take to 
be this, because there is no other single 
circumstance in the story of any person, 
which can possibly be the case of eveiy 
one who reads it A battle or a triumph 
are conjunctures in which not one man in a 
million is likely to be engaged: but when 
we see ^ person at the point of death, we 
cannot forbear being attentive to every 
thing he says or does, because we are sure 
that some time or other we shall ourselves 
be in the same melancholy circumstances. 
The general, the statesman, or the philo- 
sopher, are perhaps characters which we 
may never act in; but the dying man is one 
whom, sooner or later, we shall certdnly 
resemble. 

It is, perhaps, for the same kind of rea- 
son, that few books written in English have 
been so much perused as Dr. Sherlock's 
Discourse upon Death; though at the same 
time I must own, that he who hath not pe- 
rused this excellent piece, has not perhaps 
read one of the strongest persuasives to a 
religious life that ever was written in any 
language. 

The consideration with which I shall 
dose this essay upon death, is one of the 
53 



most ancient and most beaten morals that 
has been recommendeo to mankind. But 
its bdng so very common, and so universally 
received, though it takes away from it the 
grace of novelty, adds very much to the 
we%ht of tt, as it shows that it falls in witii 
the generu sense of mankind. In short, I 
would have every one consider that he is in 
thi^ life nothing more than a passenger, 
and th2Ct he is not to set jap his rest here, 
but to- ke^p t^D'attentive eye upon that state 
of being to which he approaches every 
moment, and which wiH be for ever fixed 
and permanent This single consideration 
would be sufficient to extinguish the bitter^ 
ness of hatred, the thirst of avarice, and 
the cruelty of ambition. * 

I am very much pleased with the passage 
of Antiphanes, a very ancient poet, who 
lived near an hundred years before So- 
crates, which represents the life of a man 
under this view, as I have here translated 
it word for word. * Be not grieved,' sajES 
he, * above measure for thy deceased • 
friends. They are not dead, but have only 
finished that journey which it is necessary 
for every one of us to take. We ourselves 
must go to that great place of reception in 
which they are all of the^ assembled, and 
iTT this general rendezvotfi of mankind, live 
together in another state of being.* 

I think I have, in a former paper, taken 
notice of those beautiful metaphors ii^ 
scripture, where life is termed a pilgrim^ 
age, and those who pass through it are all 
called strangers and sojourners upon earth. 
I shall conclude this with a story, which I 
have somewhere read in the travels of Sir ' 
John Chardin. That gentleman, after 
having told us that the inns which reCe^e 
the caravans in Persia, and the efistem 
countries, are called by the name d cara- 
vansaries, gives us a relation to the follow- . 
ing purpose. 

A dervjse travelling throueh Tartary, 
being arrived at the town of Balk, went into 
the king's palace by mistake, as thinking it 
to be a public inn, or caravansarv. Havme 
looked about him for some time, he entered 
into a long gallery, where he laid down his 
wallet, and spread his carpet, in order- to 
repose himself upon it, after the manner of 
the eastern nations. He had not been long 
in this posture before he was discovered by 
some of the guards, who asked him what 
was his business in that place? The derviae 
told them he intended to take uphis night's 
lodging in that caravansary. The guards 
let him know in a very angry manner, that 
the house he was in was iSt a caravansary, 
but the king's palace. It happened that 
the king himself passed through the gallery 
during this debate, and smiling at the mi^ 
take of the aervise, asked him how he could 
posnbly be so dull as not to distinguish a 
palace from a caravansary? ' Sir,' says the 
dervise, * give me leave to ask your majesty 
a question tte twa Who ^ere the persons 
that lodged fai this hoive when It was ftm 
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bnilt?' The king Tq)lied, <His ancestors.' 
' And who/ says the dervise» ' was the last 
person that lodged here?' The king re- 
plied, • His father. ' • And who is it^^says 
the derrise, • that lodges here at present?' 
The king told him, that it was he himfel£ 
• And who,' says the dervise, * will be here 
after you?' Thekine answered, *Thc young 
prince his son. ' ' An, sir,' said the dervise, 
' a house that changes its inhabitants «o 
often, and receives such a perpetual suc- 
cession of guests, is not a palace, but a 
caravansary.' -L. 



, No. 290.] Friday, February 1, 1711-12, 

Proiliclt cmpttllM et mquipedalia verba. 

flbr. Jin PO0L y, «?.• 
Foi|eta bia awelling amd gig antic worda. 



Thk players, who know I am very much 
t}idr fnend, taJce all opportunities 4o ex- 
press a gratitude to me tor being sa They 
could not have a better occasion of oblirine 
me, than one which they lately took hold ot 
They desired my friend Will Hone)icomb 
to bnng me to the reading of a new tragedy : 
it is called The Distressed Mother, f I 
must confess, tholigh some days are passed 
mnce I enjoyed that entertainment, the pas- 
sions of the several characters dwell strong- 
ly upon my imagination; and I congratu- 
late the age that they are at last to see 
truth and numan life represented in the 
incidents which concern heroes and hero- 
ines. The style of the play is such as be- 
comes those of the first education, and the 
sqitiments worthy of those of the highest 
figure. It was a most exquisite pleasure to 
me to observe real tears drop from the eyes 
of those who had lon^ made it their profes- 
, aon to dissemble affliction; and the player 
who read, frequently threw down the book, 
until he had given vent to the humanity 
which rose in him at some irresistible 
tovches of the imagined sorrow. We have 
seldom had any female distress on the stage, 
which did not, upon cool examination, ap- 
pear to flow from the weakness, rather 
than the misfortune of the person repre- 
sented: but in this tragedy you are not en- 
tertained with the ungovemed passions of 
such as are enamoured of each other, 
merely as they are men and women, but 
their regards are founded upon high con- 
ceptions of each other's virtue and merit; 
and jtfie character which gives name to the 
play, is one who has behaved herself with 
neroic virtue in the most important circum- 
stances of a female life, those of a wife, a 
widow, and a mother. If there be those 
whose minds have been too attentive upon 
the afiairs of life, to have any notion of the 
passion of love in such extremes as are 

• TlM original motto to tlila paper in fblio waa ' M. 
Mttf^Vie»«iMti«.«/efidt«raiuist-.Hor. 
t By Anbraac PbiUpe. It waa bnmgbt oat at Ilniiy- 



known onljc to jmrtlctilar teispers, yet \m 
the above-mentioned conaderaUons,' the 
sorrow of the heroine IKII move even the 
generality of mankind. Domestic virtue* 
concern all the world, and these is no oa^ 
living who is not interested that Androma- 
che shoidd be an imitable character. ' The 
generous affection to the memory xif the *^ 
deceased husband, that tender care for hd^ 
son, which is ever heightened wijth tlie 
consideration of his father, and these re- 
gards preserved in spite of being tempted 
with the possession df the highest great- 
ness, are what cannot but be venerable 
even to" such ah audience as at present fre* 
quents the. English theatre. My friend 
Will Honeycomo commended several tent * 
der things that were said, and told me they 
were very genteel, but whispered me, that 
he fearea the piece was not busy enough 
for the present taste. To supply this, he 
recommended to the players to be very 
careful in their scenes, ana above all things 
that every part should be perfectly new 
dressed. I was very glad to find that they 
did not neglect my mend's admonition, be- 
cause there are a great many in this class 
of criticism who may be gained hy it; but 
indeed the truth is, that as to the w(»*k 
itself, it is every where Nature. The per- 
sons are of the highest <)uality in life, even 
that of princes; but their quality is not re- 
presented by the poet with directions that 
guards and waiters should follow tbbra i|^ 
every scene, but their grandeur appears in 
greatness of sentiment, flowing from minds 
worthy their condition. To make a cha- 
racter truly great, this author understands 
that it should have its foundation in supe- 
rior thoughts and maxims of conduct. It 
is y^ certain, that many an honest woman 
wow make no difficulty, though she had 
been the wife of Hector, for the sake of a 
kingdom, to marry the enemy of her hus- 
band's family and country; and indeed who 
can deny but she might be still an honest 
woman, but no herome? That may be de- 
fensible, nay, laudable, in one character, 
which would be in the highest degree ex- 
ceptionable in another. When Cato Utiicen- 
cis killed himself, Cottius, a Roman of 
ordinary quality and character, did the 
same thing; upon which one said, smiling, 
< Cottius might have lived, though Cssaif 
has seized tne Roman liberty.' Cottins's 
condition might have been tne same, let 
things at the upper end of the world 
pass as they would. What is further verj' 
extraordinary in this work is, that the per- 
sons are all of them laudable, and their 
misfortunes arise rather from unguarded 
virtue than propensity to vice. The town 
has an opportunity of doing itself justice 
in supportmg the representations of pas- 
sion, sorrow, indignation, even despair 
itself, within the nues of decency, honoiuv 
and good-breeding: and since there is none 
can flatter himseff his life will be always 
fbrtunate, they may here see sorrow as 
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tliey would vnsh tQ bear it whenever it 
arnves. 

*Mr. Spectator,— I am appointed to 
Act a part in the new trag;edy called the 
Distressed Mother. It is the celebrated 
srief of Orestes which I am to personate; 
out I shall not act it as I oueht, tor I shall 
lieel it too Intimately to be able to utter it 
I was last nieht repeatine a paragraph to 
myBelf, which I took to oe an expression 
of rage, and in the middle of the sen- 
tence there was a stroke of self-pity which 
quite unmanned me. Be pleased, sir, to 
print this letter, that when! am oppressed 
m this manner at such an interval, a cer- 
Min part of the audience may not think I 
am out; and I hope, with this allowance, 
to do it with satisfaction. I am, sir, your 
your most humble servant, 

'GEORGE POWELL.' 

• *Mr. Spectator, — As I was walking 
the other day in the Park, I saw a gentle- 
man with a very short face; I de^re to 
know whether it was you. Pray inform 
me as soon as you can, lest I become the. 
most heroic Hecatissa's rivaL Your hum- 
ble servant to command, SOPHIA.* 

* Dear Mas am, — ^It is not me vou are in 
love with, for I was very ill, and kept my 
chambei^ all that day. Voiir most humble 
servant, 

T. * THE SPECTATOR.' 
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— Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucia 

OAndor maculis, quaa ant ineuria fodit, 
. Aut buniana parum cavit natnra.- 



Ihr. Jtrt Fttt. Ter. SSL 
Rat in a poem elegantly writ, 
I will not qnanel with a slight miatake, 
Suehaa our nature*! ft-ailty may excuie.— AoNomaioa. 

I HAVE now conadered Milton's Para- 
dise Lost under those four mat heads, of 
^he fable, the characters, the sendments, 
and the language^)and have shown ^at he 
excels in general, under each of these headsj 
I hope that I have made several discoveries 
which may appear new even to those who 
are vewed in critical learning. Were I 
indeed to choose my readers, by whose 
judgment I would stand or fall, they should 
ffiot be such as are acquainted only with 
the French and Italian critics, but also 
with the ancient and modem who have 
written in either of the learned languages. 
Above all, I would have them well versed 
in the Greek and Latin ix)ets, without 
which a man very often fancies that he un- 
derstands a critic, when in reality he does 
not comprehend his meaning; 

It is m criticism as in all other sciences 
^nd speculations; one who brings with him 
any implicit notions and observations, which 
h6 has made in his reading of the poets, 
will find his own reiiectk>iis methodized 
and explained, and perhaps several little 
hmts tnat had passed in his mind, per- 
fected and improved m the works of a good 



critic, whereas one who has not these pre- 
vious lights is very often an utter stranger 
to what he reads, and apt to put a wrong 
interpretation upon it. 

Nor is it sufficient that a man, who sets 
up for a judge in criticism, should have 
perused the authors above-mentioned, un- 
less he has also a clear and logical head. 
A^thout this talent he is perpetually puz- 
zled and perplexed amidst his own blun- 
ders, mistakes the sense of those he would 
confute, or, if he chances to think right, 
does not know how to convey his thought* 
to another with clearness and perspicuity. 
Aristotle, who was the best critic, was also 
one of the best logicians that ever appeared 
in the world. 

Mn Locke's Essay on Human Under- 
standing would be thought a very odd book 
for a man to make himself master of, who 
would get a reputation by critical writings; 
though at the same time it is very certam, 
that an .author who has.not learned the art 
of disthiguishing between words and things^ 
and of ranging his thoughts and setting 
them in proper lights, whatever notions 
he may lutve, will lose himself in confusion 
and obscurity. I might further observe, 
that there is not a Greek or Latin critic, 
who has not shown, even in the style of his 
criticism, that he was a master of all the 
el^ance and delicacy of his native tongue. 
The truth of it is, there is nothing more 
absurd, than for a man to set up for a critic, 
without a good insight into all the parts ot 
learning; whereas many of those, who have 
endeavoured to signalize themselves by 
works of this nature, among our English 
writers, are not only defective in the alK>ve- 
mentioned particulars, but plainly discover 
by the phrases which they make use o4 
and by their confused way of thinking, 
that Uiey are not acquainted with the 
most common and ordinary systems of arts 
and sciences. (A few general rules ex- 
tracted out of the French authors, with a 
certain cant or words, has sometimes set 
up an illiterate heavy writer for a most 
judicious and formidable critici 

One great mark, by which you may dis* 
cover a critic who has neither taste nor 
learning, is thisj( that he seldom ventures 
to prfuse any passage in an author which has 
not been before received and applauded by 
the public, and that his criticism turns 
whoOy upon little faults and errors^ This 
part of a critic is so very easy to succeed 
m, that we find every ordinary reader upon 
the publishing of a new poem, has wit and 
ill-nature enough to turn several passages 
of it into ridicule, and very often in the 
right place. This Mr. Diydcn has very 
agreeably remarked in these two celebm* 
ted lines; 
Enora« liJce atrawa, upon the mrikoe ilow ; 
He who would learch for pearli, must dive below. 

(a true critic ought to dwell rather upon 
excellences than imperfections, to discover 
the concealed beauties of a writeri^ and 
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oomnranicate to the worid such things as 
are worth thdr observation. The most 
exouiate words and finest strokes of an 
author, are those which very often appear 
the most doubtful and exceptionable to a 
man who wants a relish for polite learn- 
lag; and thej are these, which a sour 
midistinguishing critic generally attacks 
with the greatest violence. Tully ob- 
serves, that it is very easy to brand or fix 
a mark upon what he calls v^dum ardena, 
or as it may be rendered into English, a 
glowing bold expression, and to turn it into 
ridicule by a cold ill-natured criticism* A 
little wit is equally capable of exposing a 
beauty; and of aggravating a fault: and 
though such treatment of an author nature 
ally produces indignation in the mind of an 
understanding reader, it has however its 
effect among the generality of those whose 
hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind 
beine very ajft to think that every thine 
which is laughed at, with any mixture of 
int, is ridiculous in itself. 

Such a mirth as this is always unseason- 
able in a critic, as it rather prejudicea the 
reader than convinces him, ana is capable 
of making a beauty, as well as a blemish, 
the subject of dension. {A man who can- 
not write with wit on a proper subject, is 
dull and stupid; but one who shows it in 
an improper place, is as impertinent and 
absurd, j Be«des, a man who has the rift 
of ridicule is apt to find fault with any thing 
that gives him an opportunity of exerting 
his beloved talent, and very often censures 
a passage, not because there is any fault in 
it, but because he can be merry upon it 
Such kinds of pleasantry are very unfair 
and disingenuous in works of criticism, in 
which the greatest masters, both ancient 
and modern, have always appeared with a 
serious and instructive air. 

As I intend in my next paper to show 
the defects in Milton's Paradise Lost, I 
thought fit to premise these few particulars, 
to the end that the reader may Know I en- 
ter upon it as on a very ungrateful work, 
and that I shall just point at the imper- 
fections, w^^> Kyit ffldeavouring tQjmflaffie 
th eni witn noicule . i musi: alSft observe 
wiui LonAnus, mat the productions of a 
great geraus, with many lapses and inad- 
vertencies, are infinitely preferable to the 
works of an inferior kind of author, which 
are scrupulously exact, and conformable 
to all the rules of correct writing. 

I shall conclude my paper with a story 
cut of Boccalini, which sufficientiy shows 
us the opinion that judicious author enter- 
tuned of the sort of critics I have been 
here mentioning. ^A famous critic, says 
he, having gathered together all the foults 
of an emment poet, made a present of 
them to Apollo, who received them very 
graciously, and resolved to make the author 
a suitable return for the trouble he had 
been at in collecting them. In order to 
thts» he set before him a sack ofwheat^asl 



it had been just thrashed out of the shea£ 
He then bid him pick out the chaff ftx>in 
among the com, and lay it aside by itsel£ 
The critic applied himself to the task with 
^reat industry and pleasure, and after hav- 
mg made the due separation, was present- 
ed by ApoUo with the chaff for his pidns,y 

la. 
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niam, qnicqaid agit, quoquo vestina flectit, 
Componit Airtim, robsequtturque decor. 

TikuL BUf. it Lib. 4. & 

WbateVr flie don, where'er ber itepi ate tends, 
Grace on each action sileatiy atteaoa. 

As no one can be said to enjoy health* 
who is only not sick, without he teel within 
himself a lightsome and invigorating prin- 
ciple, which will not suffer him to remain 
idle, but still spurs him on to action; so in 
the practice of every virtue, there is some 
additional grace required, to give a claim 
of excelling in this or that particular ac- 
tion. A diamond may want polishing, 
though the value be still intrinsically the 
same; and the same good may be done witii 
different deerees of lustre. No man should 
be contented with himself that he barely 
does well, but he should perform every 
thing in the best and most becoming man- 
ner that he is able. 

Tully tells us he wrote his book of Offices, 
because there was no time of life in which 
some corresponding duty mi^ht not be prac- 
tised; nor is there a dut^ without a certain 
decency accompanying it, by which every 
virtue it is joined to will seem tobedoobM. 
Another may do the same thing, and ye% 
the action want that air and beauty which 
distinguish it from others; like that inimit- 
abfe sunshine Titian is said to have dif- 
fused over his landscapes; which denotes 
them his, and has been always unequalled 
by any other person. 

There is no One action in which this 
quality I am speaking of will be more sen- 
sibly perceived, than m granting a request, 
or doing an office of kindness. Mammiu8» 
by his way of consenting to a benefa<:tion» 
shall make it lose its name; while Cams 
doubles the kindness and the obligation. 
From the first, the desired request drops in- 
deed at last, but from so doubtful a oroWp 
that the obliged has almost as much reason 
to resent the manner of bestowing it, as to 
be thankful for the favour itsel£ Cams in- 
vites with a pleaang air, to give him an 
opportunity of ddng an act (n humanity, 
meets the petition half way, and consents 
to a request with a countenance which pro- 
claims the satisfaction of his mind in assist- 
ingthe distressed. 

The decency, then, that is to be observed 
in liberality, seems to conast, in its M^g 
performed with such cheerfulness, as may^ 
express the godlike pleasure to be met 
with, in obliging one's fellow creatures; 
that may show good-nature a|id beoevo- 
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lence oTerflowed, and do not, as in some 
men, run upon the tilt, and taste of the 
sediments ot a grudging, uncommunicative 
disposition. 

Since I have intimated that the greatest 
decorum is to be preserved in the bestow- 
ing our good offices, I will illustrate it a 
little b^ an example drawn from private 
life, which carries with it such a profusion 
of fiberality, that it can be exceeded by 
nothing but the humanity and good-nature 
which accompanies it It is a letter of 
Pliny's, which I shall here translate, be- 
cause the action will best appear in its first 
dress of thought, without any foreign or 
ambitions ornaments. 

Pliny to QuinHliatu 

' Though I am fully acquainted "vrith the 
contentment and just moderation of your 
mind, and the conformity the education 
you have given your daughter bears to your 
own character; yet since she is suddenly 
to be married to a x>erson of distinction, 
whose fieure in the world makes it neces- 
sary for her to be at a more than ordmary 
expense^ in clothes and equipage suitable 
to her husband's quality; by which, though 
her intrinsic worth be not augmented, yet 
will it receive both ornament and lustre: 
and knowing your estate to be as moderate 
as the riches of your mind are abundant, I 
must challenge to myself some part of the 
burden; and as a' parent of your child, I 
present her with twelve hundred and fifty 
crownsy towards these expenses; which 
sum had been much larger, had I not feared 
the toiallness of it would be the greatest 
inducement with you to accept of it — ^Fare- 
Well* 

Thus should a benefaction be done with a 
good R^ace, and shine in the strongest point 
of light; it should not only answer all the 
hopes and exip;encies of the receiver, but 
even outrun his wishes. It is this happy 
manner of behaviour which adds new 
charms to it, and softens those gifts of art 
an& nature, which otherwise would be 
rather distasteful than agreeable. Without 
it valour would degenerate into brutality, 
learning into pedantry, and the genteelest 
demeanour into affectation. Even Religion 
itself, unless Decency be the handmaid 
which waits upon her, is apt to make 
people appear guilty of sourness and ill- 
hun^our: but this shows Virtue in her first 
original form, adds a comeliness to Reli- 
gion, and gives its professors the just title 
to 'the beauty of hoUness.' A man fiilly 
instructed in this art, may assume a thou- 
sand shapes, and please in all; he may do 
a thousand actions shall become none other 
, but himself ; not that the thin^ themselves 
.are different, but the manner of doing them. 
■ If you examine each feature by itself, 
Aglaura and Callidea are equally hand- 
some, but take them in the whole, and you 
cannot suffer the comparison: the (me is 



full of numberless nameless graces, the 
other of as many nameless faults. 

The comeliness of person, and the de- 
cency of behaviour, add infinite weigfht to 
what is pronounced by anv one. It is the 
want of this that often maies the rebukes 
and advice of old rig^d persons of no effect 
and leave a displeasure in the minds 4sf 
those they are directed to: but youth and 
beauty, if accompanied with a graceful and 
becoming severity, is of mighty force to 
raise, even in the most profligate, a sense of 
shame. In Milton, the devil is never de- 
scribed ashamed but once, and that at the 
rebuke of a beauteous angel; 

So tpaka the cherub; and hli ffrave nlHiki» 



Severe in yuutbfol beanty, 

iBTlaeible. Abaah'd the deTil etood. 

And felt bow awful Goodneee is, and eaw 

virtue in her own shape how lo?ely I eaw, tad BlB*d 

Hie lots. 

TUe care of doine nothing nnbecoming 
has accompanied the greatest minds to 
their last moments. They avoided even 
an indecent posture in the very article of 
death. Thus Cssar gathered his robe 
about him, that he might not fall in a 
manner unbecoming of himself; and the 
greatest concern that appeared in the be- 
haviour of Lucretia when she stabbed her- 
self, was, that her bodj should lie in an 
attitude worthy the nund which had in- 
habited it: 

K e non procmnbat honeete, 
Eztiema hnc etiam enra cadentia erat. 

OptdL JtafL Lib. 3. 833. 
TTwas her laet thought how decently to fUI. 

'Mb. Spectator, — ^I am a young woman 
without a fortune; but of a very high mind: 
that is, good sir, I am to the last degree 
proud and vain. I am ever railing at the 
rich, for doing things which, upon search 
into my heart, I find I am only angry a^, 
because I cannot do the same mysell. I 
wear the hooped petticoat, and am all in 
calicoes when the finest are in silks. It is 
a dreadful thing lo be poor and proud; 
therefore, if you please, a lecture on that 
subject for the satisfaction of your uneasy 
humble servant, 

Z. 'JEZEBEL.' 
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Frag. r$L TotL 
Hw prudent itill have fortane on their side. 

The famous Grecian, in his little book 
wherein he lays down maxims for a man's 
advancing himself at court, advises his rea- 
der to associate himself with the fortunate, 
and to shun the company of the unfortunate; 
which, notwithstanding the baseness of the 
precept to an honest mind, may have some- 
thing useful in it, for those who push their 
interest in the world. It is certain a great 
part of what we call good or ill fortune* 
rises out of right or wrong measures and 
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schemes of life. When I hear a man com- 
plain of his being unfortunate in all his un- 
dertakings, I shrewdly suspect him for a 
verv weak man in his affairs. In conformity 
with this way of thinking. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu used to say, that unfortunate and impru- 
dent were but two words for the same thing. 
As the Cardinal himself had a great share 
both of prudence and good fortune,- his fe- 
mous antagonist, the Count d'Olivares, was 
disgraced at the court of Madrid, because 
it was alleged ag;ainst him that he had never 
any success in his undertakings. This, says 
Hn eminent author, was indirectly accusing 
him of imprudence. 

Cicen^ recommended Pompey to the Ro- 
mans for thsAT general upon three accounts, 
as he was a man of courage, conduct, and 
good fortune. It was, perhaps, for the rear 
son above-mentioned, namely, that a series 
of good fortune supposes a prudent manage- 
ment m the person whom it befalls, that 
not only Sylla the dictator, but several of 
the Roman emperors, as is still to be seen 
upon their medals, among their other titles, 

¥Lve themselves that of Felix or fortunate, 
he heathens, indeed, seem to have valued 
a man more for his good fortune than for 
any other quality, which I think is very 
natui'al for those who have not a strong 
belief of another world. For how can I 
conceive a man crowned with any distin- 
guishing blessings, that has not some ex- 
ti'aordinary fund of merit and perfectioil in 
him which lies open to the Supreme eye, 
though perhaps it is not discovered by my 
observation? What is the reason Homer's 
and Virgirs hei'ocs do not form a resolu- 
tion, or strike a blow, without the conduct 
and direction of some deity? Doubtless, 
because the poets esteemed it the greatest 
honour to be favoured by the gods, and 
thought the best way of praising a man was, 
to recount those favours which naturally 
implied an extraordinary merit in the per- 
son on whom they descended. 

Those who believe a*ftiture state of re- 
wards and punishments act very absurdly, 
if they form their opinions of a man's merit 
from his successes. But certainlv, if I 
thought the whole circle of our being was 
included between our births and deaths, I 
should think a man's good fortune the mea- 
sure and standard of his real merit, since 
Providence would have no opportunity of 
rewarding his virtue and perfections, but 
in the^ present life. A virtuous unbeliever, 
who lies under the pressure of misfortunes, 
has reason to cry out, as they say Brutus 
did, a little before his death: 'O virtue, I 
have worshipped thee as a substantial good, 
but I find thou art an empty name. ' 

But to return to our first point. Though 
prudence does undoubtedly in a great mea- 
sure, produce our good or ill fortune in the 
worid, it is certain there are many unfore- 
seen accidents and occurrences which very 
often pervert the finest schemes that can 
be laid by human wisdom. • The race is 
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not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the stronff. ' Nothing less than infinite wis- 
dom can have an absolute command over 
fortune; the highest degree of it, which man 
can possess, is by no means equal to fortui- 
tous events, and to such contingendes as 
may rise in the prosecution of our affiurs. 
Nay, it very often happens, that prudence^ 
which has always in it a great mixture of 
caution, hinders a man irom being so for- 
tunate as he might pos»bly have been with- 
out it. A person who only aims at what 
is likely to succeed, and follows closely the 
dictates of human prudence, never meets 
with those great and unforeseen successes, 
which are often the effect of a sanguine 
temper, or a more happy rashness; and 
this perhaps may be the reason, that, ac- 
cording to the common observation. For- 
tune, like other females, delights rather in 
favouring the young than the old. 

Upon the whole, since man is so short- 
sighted a creature, and the accidents which 
may happen to him so various, I cannot but 
be of Dr. Tillotson's opinion in another case, 
that were there any doubt of a Providence, 
yet it certainly would be very desirable 
there should be such a Being of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, on whose direction 
we might rely in the conduct of human Ufe. 

It is a great presumption to ascribe our 
successes to our own management, and not 
to esteem ourselves upon any blessing, 
rather as it is the bounty of heaven than 
the acquisition of our own prudence. I am 
very well pleased with a medal which was 
struck by Queen Elizabeth, a little after 
the defeat of the invincible armada, to per- 
petuate the memory of that extraordinary 
event It is well known how the king of 
Spain, and others who were the enemies of 
that great princess, to derogate from her 
glory, ascribed the ruin of their fleet rather 
to the violence of storms and tempests, than 
to the bravery of the English. Queen Eli- 
zabeth, instead of looking upon this as a 
diminution of her honour, valued herself 
upon such a signal favour of Providence, 
and accordingly, in the reverse of the medal 
above-mentioned, has represented a fleet 
beaten by a tempest, and falling foul upon 
one another, with that religious mscriptioo, 
« Afflavit Delta, et diasipantur^' 'He blew 
with his wind, and they were scattered.* 

It is remarked of a famous Grecian ge- 
neral, whose name I cannot at present re- 
collect,* and who had been a particulaf 
favourite of Fortune, that, upon recounting 
his victories among his friends, he added 
at the end of severfl great Actions, * And in 
this Fortune had no share.' After which, 
it is observed in history, that he never pros- 
pered in any thing he undertook. 

As arro^nce and a conceitedness of our 
own abilities are very shocking and offen- 
sive to men of sense and virtue, we may 
be sure they are highly displeasing to that 



* Timotheus the Attenian. 
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Bdng who delig^hts in an humble mind, and 
by several of his dispensations seems pur- 
posely to show us that our own schemes, 
or prudence, have no share in our advance- 
ments. 

Since on this subject I have already ad- 
mitted several quotations, which have oc- 
curred to my memory upon writing this 
paper, I will conclude it with a little Persian 
table. A drop of water fell out of a cloud 
into the sea, and finding itself lost in such 
an immensity of fluid matter, broke out into 
the fo]lowine reflection: 'Alas! what an 
inconsiderable creature am I in this pro- 
digious ocean of waters.* My existence is 
of no concern to the universe; I am reduced 
to a kind of nothing, and am less than the 
least of the works of God. ' It so happened 
that an oyster, which lay in the neighbour- 
hood of this drop, chanced to gape and 
swallow itupin the midst of this its humble 
soliloquv. The drop, says the fable, lay a 
great while hardening in the shell, until bv 
degrees it was ripened into a pearl, whicn 
falling into the hands of a diver, after a 
long series of adventures, is at present that 
famous pearl which is fixed on the top of 
the Persian diadem. 
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Difficile nt pinrimum Virtutem rovereri qai lemper 
secunda fortana sit luiu. 'Pull, iid HtmMwm, 

The man who ia alwaya fortuiiata, cannot eaaily have 
much reverence for virtue. 

Insolence is the crime of all others 
which every man is apt to rail at; and yet 
there is one respect m which almost all 
men living are guilty of it, and that is the 
case of laying a greater value upon the gifts 
of fortune than we ought It is here, in 
England, come into our very language, as 
a propriety of distinction, to say, when we 
would speak of persons to their advantage, 
* They are people of condition.' There is 
no doubt but the proper use of riches im- 
plies, that a man should exert all the good 
qualities imaginable: and if we mean by a 
man of condition or quality, one who, ac- 
cording to the wealth he is master of, shows 
himself just, beneficent, and charitable, that 
term ought very deservedly to be had in 
the highest veneration; but when wealth is 
used only as it is the support of pomp and 
luxury, to be rich is very far from being a 
recommendation to honour and respect It 
is indeed the greatest insolence imaginable, 
in a creature who would feel the extremes 
of thirst and hunger, if he did not prevent 
his appetites before they call upon him, to 
be so forgetful of the common necesaties 
of human nature, as never to cast an eye 



* This beautiAil little apologue in praiae of modeaty, 
the writer had probably read in Chardin's Travela, (vol. 
iii. p. 189, 4to.) The original is in the Buutan^ or Ctar- 
4lm, a work or the celebrated Persian poet Haflx. The 
learned reader will And both the original and two Latin 
▼eruons of it in Sir William Jones*a ' ' " 

OPWiiMlwiwPk348-aSB(. 



upon the poor and needy. The fellow who 
escaped trom a ship which struck upon a 
rock in the west, and joined with the coun- 
try people to destroy his brother sailors, 
and make her a wreck, was thought a most 
execrable creature, but does not every man 
who enjoys the poG»ession of what he natu* 
rally wants, and is unmindful of the unsup- 
plied distress of other men, betray the same 
temper of mind? When a man looks about 
him, and, with regard to riches and poverty, 
beholds some drawn in pomp and equipage, 
and they, and their very servants, with an 
air of scorn and triumph, overlooking the 
multitude that pass by tnem ; and in the same 
street, a creature of^the same make, cry- 
ing out, in the name of all that is good and 
sacred, to behold his misery, and eive him 
some supply against hunger and nakedness; 
who would beUeve these two beineawere 
of the same species.^ But so it is, that the 
consideration of fortune has taken up all 
our minds, and as I have often complamed^ 
poverty and riches stand in our imagina- 
tions in the places of guilt and innocence. 
But in all seascms there will be some in- 
stances of persons who have souls too large 
to be taken with popular prejudices, and 
while the rest of mankind are contending 
for superiority in power and wealth, have 
their uioughts bent upon the necessides of 
those below them. The charity schoolsy 
which have been erected of late years, are 
the greatest instances of public spirit the 
age has produced. But, mdeed, when we 
conader how lonj; this sort of beneficence 
has been on foot, it is rather from the eood 
management of those institutions, than from 
the number or value of Uie benefactions to 
them, that they make so great a figure. 
One would think it impossible that in the 
space of fourteen years there should not 
have been five thousand pounds bestowed 
in gifts this way, nor sixteen hundred chil- 
dren, including males and females, put out 
to methods of industry. It is not allowed 
me to speak of luxury and folly with the 
severe spirit they deserve; I shall only 
therefore say, I shall very readily com- 
pound with any lad^ in a hoope'd petticoat 
if she gives the price of one half yard of 
the silk towards clothine, feeding, and in- 
structing an innocent helpless creature of 
her own sex, in one of these schools. The 
consciousness of such an action will ^ve 
her features a nobler life on this illustnous 
day,* than all the jewels that can hang in 
her hair, or can be clustered in her bosom. 
It would be uncourtly to speak in harsher 
words to the fair, but to men, one may take 
a little more freedom. It is monstrous how 
a man can live with so little reflection, as 
to fancy he is not in a condition very unjust 
and disproportioned to the rest of mankmd, 
wlule he enjovs wealth, and exerts no be- 
nevolence or bounty to others. As for this 
particular occasion of these schools, there 
- - ' — ■■ ^ ^ 

^ aMen Aaiie*f birthday* VBtewiy 1 
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cannot any offer more worthy a generoas 
mind. Would you do a handsome thing 
without return; do it for an infant that is 
not sensible of the obligation. Would you 
do it for public good; do it for one who will 
be an honest artificer. Would you do it 
for the sake of heaven; give it to one who 
shall be instructed in the worship of Him 
for whose sake you give it It is, methinks, 
a most laudable institution this, if it were 
of no other expectation than that of pro- 
ducing a race or good and useful servants, 
who will have more than a liberal, a reli- 

Sious education. What would not a man 
o in common prudence to lay out in pur- 
chase of one about him, who would add to 
all ^is orders he gave, the weight of the 
coipmandments, to enforce an obedience to 
them? for one who would conndcr his mas- 
ter as his father, his friend, and benefactor, 
upon easy terms, and in expectation of no 
other return but moderate wage$ and ^ntle 
usage? It is the common vice of children 
to run too much amon^ the servants; from 
such as are educated m these places they 
would see, nothing but lowliness in the ser- 
vant, which would not be disingenuous in 
the child. All the ill offices and defamatory 
whispers, which take their birth from do- 
mesti$s8» would be prevented, if this charity 
could be made universal: and a good man 
might have a knowledge of the whole life 
of the person he designs to take into his 
house for his own service, or that of his 
family or children, long before they were 
admitted. This would create cndearine 
^pendencies: and the obligation would 
have a paternal air in the master, who 
would be relieved from much care and 
anxiety by the gratitude and diligence of 
an humble friend attending him as his ser- 
vant I fall into this discourse from a letter 
sent to me, to give me notice that fifty boys 
would be clothed, and take their seats (at 
the charge of some generous benefactors,) in 
St Bride's clmrch, on Sunday nesCt I wish 
I could promise to myself any thing which 
my corresx)ondent seems to expect from a 
publication of it iu this paper; for there can 
•nendthing added to what so many excel- 
lent and teamed men have ssud on this oc- 
casion. But that there may be something 
here which woiUd move a generous mind, 
like that of him who wrote to me, I shall 
transcribe a handsome paragraph of Dr. 
Snape's sermon on these charities,, which 
my correspondent enclosed with his letter. 
« The wise Providence has amply com- 
pensated the disadvantages of the poor and 
mdigent, in wanting many of the conve- 
niences of this life, by a more abundant 
provision for their happiness in the next 
Had they been higher oorn, or more richly 
. endowed, they would have wanted this 
manner of education, of which those only 
enjoy the benefit who are low enough to 
nbmit to it; where they have such advan- 
tages without money, and without price, as 
the rich camiot purchase with it The 



learning which is given is generally more 
edifying to them, than that which is sold 
to othecs. Thus do they become more ex- 
alted in goodness, by being depressed in 
fortune, and their poverty is, m realitf, 
their preferment' T. 
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Prtxliira non aentit pereantem fomina oenmni : 
At velttt exhautu redivivus piillulet area 
Nanunua, et e pleno aemiier toUator acemo, 
Non luiquain repaUt, qaanti aiU guadia cooftant. 
Jtm. Bat. Ti. 361. 

But womankind, that never knows a me^iK 
Down to the dregs their sinking fortunes drain : ^ 
Hourly thejr give, and spend, and waste, and wear. 
And think no pleaauvB ean be booght too dear. 

*Mr. Spectator,— I am turned of my 
great climacteric, and am naturally a man 
of a meek temper. About a dozen years 
ago, I was married, for my sins, to a young 
woman of a eood family, and of a high 
spirit ; but could not bruig her to close with 
me, before I had entered mto a treaty with 
her longer than that of the grand alhance. 
Among other articles, it was therein stipu- 
lated, that she should have 400/. a year for 
pin-money, which I obliged myself to pay 
quarterly into the hands of one, who acted 
as her plenipotentiary in that affair. I have 
ever since religiously observed my part in 
this solemn agreement Now ar, so it is, 
that the lady has had several children since 
I married her; to which, if I should credit 
our malicious neighbours, herpin-money 
has not a little contributed. The educa- 
tion of these my children, who, contrary 
to my expectation, are bom to me every 
year, straitens me so much, that I have 
begged their mother to free me from the 
obfigation of the above-mentioned pm-mo- 
ney, that it may go towards making a pro- 
vision for her family. This proposal makea 
her noble blood swell in her veins, inso- 
much, that findmg me a little tardy in my 
last quarter's payment, she threatens me 
every day to arrest me; and proceeds so 
far as to tdl me, that if I do not do her 
justice, I shall die in a jaiL To this she 
adds, when her passion will let her argue 
calmly, that she has several play-debts on 
her hand, which must be discharged very 
suddenly, and that she cannot lose her mo- 
ney as becomes a woman of her fashion, cf 
she makes me any abatement in this arti- 
cle. I hope, sir, you will take an occasion 
from hence to give your opini<Hi upon a 
subject which you have not yet touched, 
and inform us if there are any precedents 
for this usage, among our ancestors: or 
whether you find any mention of pin-money 
in Grotius, Puffendorf, or any other of the 
civilians. 

' I am ever the humblest ofyour admirers* 
• JOSIAH FRIBBLE, Esq.' 

As there is no man living who is a more 
professed advocate for the lair aesc thaa 
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myself, so there is none that would be more 
unwilling to invade any of their ancient 
riehts and privileges; out as the doctrine 
or pin-money is dt late date, unknown to 
our great grandmothers, and not yet re- 
ceived by many of our modem ladies, I 
think it is for the interest of both sexes to 
keep it from spreading. 

Mr. Fribble mayncMb, perhaps, be much 
mistaken where he intimates, that the sup- 
plying a man's wife with pin-money, is fur- 
nishing her with arms i^|ainst himself, and 
in a manner becoming accessary to his own 
dishonour. We may indeed, generally ob- 
serve, that in pro]x>rtion as a woman is 
more of less beautiful, and her husband 
advanced in years, she stands in need of a 
greater or less number of pins, and upon a 
treaty of marriage, rises or falls in her de- 
mands accordingly. It must likewise be 
owned, that high quality in a mistress does 
very much inflame this article in the mar- 
riage reckoning. 

But where the age and circumstances of 
both parties are pretty much upon a level, 
I cannot but think the insisting upon pin- 
money is very extraordinary; and yet we 
find several matches broken off upon this 
very head. What would a foreigner, or 
one who is a stranger to this practice think 
of a lover that forsakes his mistress, be- 
cause he is not willing to keep her in pins? 
But what would he think of the mistress, 
should he be informed that she asks five or 
six hundred pounds a year for this use? 
Should a man unacquainted with our cus- 
toms be told the sums which are allowed in 
Great Britain, under the title of pin-money, 
what a prodigious consumption of pins 
would he think there was in this island. 
•A pin a day,' says our frugal proverb, « is 
a groat a year:* so that accoMin]^ to this 
calculaUon, my friend Fribble's wife must 
every year make use of eight million six 
hundred and forty thousand new pins. 

I am not ignorant that our British ladies 
allege they comprehend under this general 
term, several other conveniences of life: I 
could therefore wish for the honour of mv 
countrywomen, that they had rather call it 
needle-money, which might have implied 
something of good housewifery, and not 
have given the malicious world occasion to 
think, that dress and trifles have always the 
uppermost place in a woman's thoughts. 

I know several of my fair readers urge, 
in defence of this practice, that it is but a 
necessai^ provision they make for them- 
selves, m case their husband proves a 
churl, or a miser; so that they connder 
this allowance as a kind of alimony, which 
they may lay their claim to, without ac- 
tually separating from their husbands. But 
with submission, I think a woman who will 
give up herself to a man in marriage, where 
there is the least room for such an appre- 
hension, and trust her person to one whom 
she will not rely on for the common neces- 
saries of lif e, may very properly be accused 



<m the phrase of a homely proverb,) of 
being * penny wise and pound foolish.' 

It IS observed of over-cautious eencrals, 
that they never engage in a battle with- 
out securing a retreal^ in case the event 
should not answer thaif expectations; on 
the other hand, the greatest conquerors 
have burnt their ships, or broke down the 
bridges behind them, as being determined 
either to succeed or die in the engagement 
In the same manner I should very much 
suspect a woman who takes such precau- 
tions for her retreat and contrives methods 
how she may live happily, without the af- 
fection of one to whom she joins herself for 
life. Separate purses between man and 
wife are, m my opinion, as unnatural as se- 
parate beds. A marria^ cannot be happy^. 
where the pleasures, mclinations, ana in- 
terests 6i both parties are not the same. 
There is no greater incitement to love in 
the mind of man, than the sense of a per- 
son's depending upon him for her ease and 
happiness; as a woman uses all her en- 
deavours to please the person whom she 
looks upon as her honour, her com^DrV lUMi 
her support 

For this reason I am not very much mr- 
prised at the behaviour of a rough country 
^squire, who, being not a little shocked 
at the proceeding m a young widow that 
would not recede from her demands of pin- 
money, was so enraged at her mercenary 
temper, that he told her in great wrath, 
' As much as she thought him her slave, 
he would show all the world he did not 
care a pin for her.' Upon which he flew 
out of the room, and never saw her more. 

Socrates in Plato's Alcibiades says, he 
was informed by one who had travelled 
through Persia, that as he passed over a 
great tract of land, and inquired what the 
name of the place was, they told him it 
was the Queen's Girdle: to which he adds, 
that another wide field which lay by it, 
was called the Queen's Veil: and that in 
the same manner there was a large portion 
of ground set aside for every part of her 
majesty's dress. These lands might pot 
be improperiy called the Queen of Persia's 
pin-money. , ' 

I remember my friend Sir Roger, who, I 
dare say, never read this passage in Plato, 
told me some time since, that upon his 
courting the i)erverse widow (of whom I 
have given an account in former papers) 
he had disposed of a hundred acres in a 
diamond ring, which he would have pre- 
sented her with, had she thought fit to 
accept it: and that upon her wedding-day, 
she should have carried on her head fifty 
of the tallest oaks upon his estate. He 
further informed me, that he would have 
given her a coal-pit to keep her in clean- 
linen, that he would have allowed hef the 
profits df a wind-mill for her fans, and have 
presented her once in three years, with the 
shearingof his sheep for her under petti* 
coats. To whkh the kmgfat always add^ 
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l9iat though he did not care for fine clothes 
himself, there should not have been a woman 
in the country better dressed than my lady 
Coverley. Sir Roger, perhaps mav in this, 
as well as in many other of his devices, ap- 

Sear something odd and singular; but if the 
umour of pin-money prevails, I think it 
would be very proper for every gentleman 
of an estate, to mark out so many acres of 
it under the title of • The Pins. * L. 



Na 296.] Friday, February 8, in 1-12. 

^Nugii adliere pondus. 

Hvr. Lib. I. Bp. zix. 43l 
Add weight to trifles. 

• Dear Spec, — ^Having lately conversed 
much with the fur sex on the subject of your 
speculations (which since their appearance 
in public, have been the chief exercise of 
the female loquadous faculty) I found the 
fair ones possessed with a dissatisfaction at 
your prefixing Greek mottos to the frontis- 
pieces of your papers; and, as a man of 
giBMitry, 1 thought it a duty incumbent on 
me to impart it to you, in nopes of a re- 
fbnnation, which is only to be effected by 
a restoratioa of the Latm to the usual dig- 
nity in your papers, which, of late, the 
Greek, to the great displeasure of your fe- 
male readers, has usurped; for though the 
Latin has the recommendation of bemg as 
unintelligible to them as the Greek, yet 
being written of the same character with 
their mother tongue, by the assistance of a 
spelling-book it is legible; which quality the 
Greek wants: and since the introduction of 
operas into this nation, the ladies are so 
charmed with sounds abstracted from their 
ideas, that they adore and honour the sound 
of Latin, as it is old Italian. I am a soli- 
citor for the fair sex, and therefore think 
myself in that character more likely to be 
prevalent in this request, than if I should 
subscribe myself by my proper name. 

«J. M. 

• I desire you may insert this in one of 
your speculations, to show my zeal for re- 
moving the ctissatisfaction of the £ur sex, 
and restoring you to their favour.' 

'Sir,— I was some time since in com- 
pany with a young officer, who entertained 
us with the conquest he had made over a 
female neighbour of his; when a gentleman 
who stood by, as I suppose, envying the cap- 
tain's good fortune, asked him what reason 
he had to believe the lady admired him? 
" Why," says he, " my lodgings are oppo- 
site to her's, and she is continually at her 
window, either at work, reading, taking 
^nuff, or putting herself in some toying 
posture on purpose to draw my eyes that 
way." The confession of this vain soldier 
maicle me reflect on some of my own ac- 
tions; for you must know* sir» I am often 
at a window which fronts the apartments 
of teveral gentlemeiit who I doubt not have 



the same opimoa of me. I must own I love 
to look at them all, one for being well- 
dressed, a second for his fine eye« dnd one 
particular one, because he is the least man 
I ever saw ; but there is something so easy 
and pleasant in the manner of my little man^ 
that I observe he is a favourite of all his ac- 
quaintance. I could go on to tell you of 
many others, that I believe think 1 have 
encouraged them from my window: but 
pray let me have your opinion of the use of 
the window, in the apartment of a beautiful 
lady; and how often she may look out at 
the same man, without bein^ supposed to 
have a mind to jump out to him. Vour'Sy 
* AtJRELIA CARELESS. ' 

Twice. 

* Mr. Spectator, — I have for some time 
made love to a lady, who received it with 
all the kind returns I ought to expect; but 
without any provocation, that I Know of, 
she has of late shunned me with the utmost 
abhorrence, insomuch that she went out of 
church last Sunday in the midst of divine 
service, upon my coming into the same 
pew. Pray, »r, what must 1 do in this 
Duaness? Your servant, 

*EUPHUES.' 

Let her alone ten days. 

•York, Jan.20, iril-12. 
•Mr. Spectator, — ^We have in this 
town a sort of people who pretend to wit, 
and write lampoons; I have lately been the 
subject of one of them. The scribbler had 
not genius enough in verse to turn my age, 
as indeed I am an old maid, into raiUery, 
for affecting a youthier turn than is con- 
sistent with my time of day; and therefore 
he makes the title of his madrigal. The 
character of Mrs. Judith Lovebane, bom 
in the year 1680. What I deare of you is, 
that you disallow that a coxcomb, who pre- 
tends to write verse, should put the most 
malicious thing he can say in prose. This 
I humbly conceive will disable our country 
wits, who indeed take a great deal of pains 
to say any thing in rhyme, though they say 
it very ill. Sir, your humble servant, 

• SUSANNA LOVEBANE. • 

« Mr. Spectator, — We are several of 
us, gentleman and ladies, who board in the 
same house, and after dinner one of our com- 
pany (an agreeable man enough otherwise) 
stands up, and reads your paper to us alL 
We are the civilest people m the worid to 
one another, and therefore I am forced to 
this way of desiring our reader, when he is 
doing this office, not to stand afore the fire. 
This will be a general good to our family, 
this cold weather. He will, I know, take 
it to be our common request when he comes 
to these words, "Pray, sir, sitdown;" which 
I desire you to insert, and you will particu- 
larly oblige your daily reader, 

. « CHARITY FROST.* 

•Sir,— I am a great lover of dandng. 
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huxt cannot perfbnn so weU as some others; 
however, by my ont-of-the-way capers, 
and some original grimaces, I do not £ail 
to divert the company, particularly the 
ladies, who laugh immoderately all the 
time. Some, who pretend to be my friends 
tell me that they do it in derision, and would 
advise me to leave it oif, withal that I make 
myself ridiculous. I do not know what to 
do in this affair, but I am resolved not to 
give over upon any account, until I have the 
opinion of the spectator. Your humble 
aervant, JOHN TROTT.' 

If Mr. Trott is not awkward out of time, 
he has a right to dance, let who will laugh; 
but if he has no ear he will interrupt others: 
and I am of opinion he should sit still. 
Given under my hand this fifth of Febru- 
ary, 1711-12. THE SPECTATOR. 

T. 
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Efiegio infpeiKM leprandafl oorpon vmm». 

Bn. Sat. Ti. Ub. 1. M. 

^Ab perfect beaatiet MMMwlien bav* a mote.^Cr0tek, 

After what I have said in "my last Sa- 
turday's paper, I shall enter on the subject 
of this without further preface, and remark 
the several defects which appear in the 

( fable, the characters, the sentiments, and 
the language of Milton's Paradise Lost); not 
doubting but the reader will pardon me, if 
I alleee at the same time whatever may be 
said tor the extenuation 6( such defects. 
The first imperfection which I shall ob- 
serve in the fable is^that the event of it is 
unhappyC^ 

. The table of every poem is, according to 
Aristotle's division, &tncr simple or implex/ 

l^lt is called simple when there is no change 
of fortune in it; implou when the fortune 
of the chief actor chains from bad to good, 
or from good to bad. /TcThe implex fable is 
thought the most perfect:)! suppose, be- 
cause it is more proper to stir up the pas- 
sions of the reader, and to surprise him with 
a greater variety of accidents. 
(The implex feble is therefore of two 
kmds: in the first, the chief actor makes 
his way through a long series of dangers 
and difficulties, unUl he arrives at honour 
and prosperitv, as we see in the stories of 
Ulysses and ^neas; in the second, the chief 
actor in the poem falls from some eminent 
pitch oi honour and prosperity, into misery 
and disgrace. Thus we see Adam and Eve 
sinking from a state of innocence and hap- 
piness, into the most abject condition of sin 
and sorrow. 

The most taking tragedies among the an- 
cients, were built on- this last sort <n implex 
fable, particularly the tragedy of (Edipus, 
which proceeds upon a story, if we may be- 
lieve Aristotle, the most proper for tragedy 
that could be invented oy the wit of maiw 



I have taken some pains in a fbrmer Wpef 
to show, that this kind of implex leible, 
wherein the event is unhappy, is more apt 
to affect an audience tmm that of the 
first kind; notwithstanding many excellent 
pieces among the andents, as well as most 
of those which have been written of late 
years in our own country are raised upon 
contrary plans. I must however own, that 
I think this kind of fable, which is the most 
perJFect in tragedy, is not so proper for a 
heroic poem. 

Milton seems to have been sensible of this 
imperfection in his fable, and has there- 
fore endeavoured to cure it by several ex- 
pedients; ft)articularly by the mortifica- 
tion which the great adversary of mankind 
meets with upon his return to the assembly 
of infernal spirits, as it is described in a 
beautiful passage of the third book; and 
likewise by the vision wherein Adam, at 
the close of the poem, sees his offspring, ' 
triumphing over his g^reat enemy, and him- 
self restored to a happier paradise than 
that from which he fell. 

There is another objection s^ainst^fil- 
ton's fable, which is indeed almost the 
same with the former, though placed in a 
different light, namely-vThat the hero in 
the Paradise Lost is unsuccessftil, and by no 
means a match for his enemies. This gave 
occasion to.Mr*.I2iyd£li'a reflffrtim, that 
t1i?r-'dfevil was in reality Milton's hero. I 
lliink I hare obviated this objection in my 
first paper. The Paradise Lost is an epic, 
or a narrative poem, and he that looks for 
a hero in it, searches for that which Mil- 
ton never intended; but if he will needs fix 
the name of a hero upon any person in it, 
it is certainly the Messiah who is the hero» 
both in the principal action, and in the 
chief episodes. CPaganism could not furnish 
out a real action for a fable greater than 
that of the Iliad or ^ndd, and therefore a 
heathen could not form a higher notion of 
a poem than cne of that kind, which they 
call a heroic.^ Whether Milton's is not of 
a sublimerynature I will not presume to 
determine: (it is sufficient that I show there 
is in the Paradise Lost all the greatness of 
plan, regularity of dengn, and masterly 
Deauties which we discover in Homer and 
VirgiL) 

I must in the next place observe, that 
Milton has interwoven m the texture of his 
fable some particulars which do not seem 
to have probability enough for an epic 
poem, particularly in the actions which he* 
ascribes to Sin and Death, and the picture 
which he draws of the * Limbo of Vanity,* 
with other passages in the second book. 
Such allegories rather savour of the spirit 
of Spencer and Ariosto, than of Homer 
and VirgiL 

An the structure of his poem he has like- 
wise admitted too many digresaons.N It is 
finely obsenred byi Aristotle, that the au- 
thor of a heroic poem should seldom speak 
himseli^ but throw as much of his work as 
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he can into the nuniths of those who are his 
principal actors.; Aristotle has given no 
reason for this precept: but I presume it is 
because the mind of the reader is more 
awed and elevated, when he hears ^neas 
or Achilies speak, than when Virg;il or 
Homer talk in their own persons. 'Besides 
that assuming the character of an eminent 
man is apt to fire the imagination, and raise 
the ideas of the author. TuUy tells us, 
mentioning his dialogue of old age, in which 
Cato is the chief speaker, that upon a re- 
view of it he was agreeablv imposed upon, 
and fancied that it was Cato, and not he 
himself, who uttered his thoughts on that 
subject 

It the reader would be at the pains to see 
how the story of the Iliad and the ^neid 
is delivered by those persons who act in it, 
he will be surprised to find how little either 
of these poems proceeds from the authors. 
Milton has, in the general disposition of 
his fable, very finely observed this great 
rule; insomuch that there is scarce a tenth 
part of it which comes from the poet; the 
rest is spoken either by Adam or Eve, or by 
some ^food or evil spirit who is engaged 
either m tbeir destruction or defence. 

From what has been here observed it ap- 
pears, that digressions are by no means to 
De allowed of m an epic poem. If the poet, 
even in the ordinary course of his narra- 
tion, should speak as little as x>ossible, he 
should certainly never let his narration 
sleep for the sake of any reflections of his 
own. I have often observed, with a secret 
admiration, that the longest reflection in the 
^neid is in that passage of the tenth book, 
where Tumus is represented as dressing 
himself in the spoils of Pallas, whom he 
had slain. Virgil here lets his fable stand 
still, for the sake of the following remark, 
• How is the mind of man ignorant of fu- 
turity, and unable to bear prosperous for- 
tune with moderation! The time will come 
when Tumus shall wish that he had left 
the body of Pallas untouched, and curse 
the day on which he dressed himself in 
these spoils.' As the great event of the 
^neid, and the death of Tumus, whom 
iEneas slew because he saw him adorned 
with the spoils of Pallas, turns upon this 
incident, Virgil went out of his wav to 
make this reflection upon it, without which 
so small a circumstance might possibly 
have slipped out of his reader's memory. 
Jjucan, who was an injudicious poet, lets 
drop his story very frequently for the sake 
of his unnecessary digressions, or his diver' 
ticula, as Scaliger calls them. If he gives 
us an account of the prodigies which pre- 
ceded the civil war, he declaims upon the 
occasion, and shows how much happier it 
would be for man, if he did not feel his evil 
fortune before it comes to pass; and suffer 



not Only by its real weight, but by ^the ap 

Srehension of it. Milton's complaint for 
is blindness, his panegyric on marriage, his 
. reflections on Adam and five's going OAked, 



of the aitt;el8 eatbig, and several other pas- 
sages in his poem, are liable to the same 
exception, though I must confess there is 
80 gn»it a beauty in these very digresaons, 
that I would not wish them out of his poem. 

I have in a former paper spoken of the 
characters of Milton's Paradise Lost, and 
declared my opinion, as to the allegorical 
persons who were introduced in it. 

If we look inter the sentiments, I think' 
they are sometimes defective under the 
following heads; mrst, as ther^ are several 
of them too much pointed, and some that 
degenerate even into puns.^ Of this last 
kind I am afraid is that in the first book^ 
where, speaking of the pygmies, he calls 
them. 



tTbe amftU inftntif 
Waited on by cruiM.'^ 

VAnother blemish that appears in some of 
his thoughts, is his frequent aliusioo to 
heathen fables, which are not certainlv «jf 
a piece with the divine subject of whicn he 
treats.^ I do not find fault with these allu- 
sions where the poet himself represents 
them as fabulous, as he does in some 
places, but where he mentions them as 
truths and ^latters of fact The limits of 
my paper will not give me leave to be par- 
ticular in instances of this kind; the reader 
will easily remark them in his perusal of 
the poem. 



A third fault in his sentiments is an un- 
necessary ostentation of leaming, which 
likewise occurs very frequentlJ It is cer- 
tain that both Homer and Virgil were 
masters of all the learning of their times, 
but it shows itself in their works after an 
indirect and concealed manner. Milton 
seems ambitious of letting us know, by his 
excursions on free-will and predestination, 
and his many glances upon history, astrono- 
my, geography, and the like, as well as by 
the terms and phrases he sometimes makes 
use of, that he was acquainted with the 
whole circle of arts and sciences. 

If in the last place we conader the lan- 
guage of this great poet, we must allow 
what I have hinted in a former paper, that 
it is often too much laboured, and some- 
times obscured by old words, transposi- 
tions, and foreign idioms. • Seneca's objec- 
tion to the style of a great author, 'Riget 
ejus oratiot nihil in ea filacidum, nihil lene^* 
is what many critics make to Milton. As 
I cannot wholly refute it, so I have already 
apologized for it in another paper: to which 
J may further add, that Milton's sentiments 
and ideas were so wonderfully sublime, that it 
would have been imposable for him to have 
represented them in their full strength and 
beauty, without having recourse to these 
foreign assistances* f Our language sunk 
under him, and was unequal to that great- 
ness of soul which furnished him with such 
glorious conceptions. / 

A second fault in his language iafthat hft 
often affects a kind of jin^e m his words. 
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as in the following pass^es, and many 
others; 

And broofht in^o the world a world of woe. 

Begirt th* Almighty throne 

Beseeching or besieging 

Thii templed our attempt 

At one slight bound high overleapt all bound. 

I know there are figures for this kind of 
speech; that some of the greatest ancients 
' mive been gnilty of it, and that Aristotle 
himself has given it a place in his rhetoric 
among the beauties of that art But as it 
is in Itself poor and trifline, it is, I thinks 
at present universally exploded by all the 
masters of polite writing. 

The last fault which i shall take notice 
of in Milton's style, is the frequent use of 
what the learned call technical words, or 
terms of art. It is one of the greatest beau- 
ties of poetry, to make hard tilings intelli- 
gible, and to deliver what is abstruse of 
itself in such easy language as may be un- 
derstood by ordinary readers: besides that 
the knowledge of a poet should raUier seem 
bom with him, or inspired, than drawn 
from books and systems. I have often 
wondered how Mr. Dryden could translate 
a passage out of Virgil after the following 
manner: 

* Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea, 
Veer starboard sea and land.* 

Milton makes use of larboard in the 
same manner. When he is upon building, 
he mentions doric pillars, pilasters, cor- 
nice, freeze, architrave. When he talks 
of heavenly bodies, you meet with ecliptic 
and eccentric, the trepidation, stars drop- 
ping from the zenith, rays culminating from 
the equator: to which might be added many 
instances of the like kind in several other 
arts and sciences. 

I shall in my next papers give an account 
of the many particular beauties in Milton, 
which would have been too long to insert 
under those general heads I have already 
treated of, and with which I intend to con- 
clude this piece of criticism. L. 



Na 298.] Monday, February 11, 1711-12. 

Nasqnam tuta fld o e Fity. JEn, iv. S73. 

Honour is no where saft. 

•London, Feb. 9,1711-12. 
• Mr. Spectator, — ^I am a virgin, and 
in no case despicable; but yet such as I am I 
must remain, or else become, it is to be 
feared, less happy; for I find not the least 
good effect from the just correction you 
some time ^nce gave that too free, tliat 
looser part of our sex which spdls the men; 
the same connivance at the vices, the same 
easy admittance of addresses, the same viti- 
ated relish of the conversation of the great- 
est rakes (or, in a more fashionable way of 
expressing ope's self, of such as have seen 
the world most) still abounds, increases, 
multiplies. 



* The humble petition, thercfbrc, of many 
of the most strictiy virtuous, and of myself, 
is, that you will once more exert your au* 
thority; and that, according, to your late 
promise, your fuU^ your impartial authority, 
on Chjs siUier branch of our kind; for why 
shouldjthey be the uncontrollable mistresses 
of our'fate? Why should they with impunity 
indulge the males in licentiousness whilst 
single, and we have the dismal hazard and 

glague of reforming them when married? 
tnke home* sir, then, and spare not, or 
all our maiden hopes, our gilded hopes of 
nuptial felicity are frustrated, are vanish- 
ed, and you yourself, as well as Mr. Court- 
ly, wUl, by smoothmgover immodest prac- 
tices with the gloss of soft and harmless 
names, for ever forfeit our esteem. Nor 
think that I am herein more severe than 
need be: if I have not reason more than 
enough, do you and the worid Judge from 
this ensuing account, which I thmk will 
prove the evil to be universal. 

« You must know, then, that ance your 
reprehension of this female degeneracy 
came out, I liave had a tender of respects 
from no less than five persons, of tolerable 
figure, too, as times go: but the misfortune 
is, that four of the five are professed fol- 
lowers of the mode. They would face me 
down, that all women of good sense ever 
were, and ever will be, latitudinarians in 
wedlock: and always did, and will, give and 
take, what they profanely term conjugal 
liberty of conscience. 

* The two first of them, a captain and a 
merchant, to strengthen their arguments, 
pretend to repeat after a couple of ladies 
of quality and wit, that Venus was alwavs 
kind to Mars; and what soul that has the 
least spark of generosity can deny a man 
of bravery any thing? And how pitiful a 
trader that, whom no woman but his own 
wife will have correspondence and dealings 
with? Thus these: whilst the third, the 
country 'squire, confessed, that indeed he 
was surprised into good breeding, and en- 
tered into the knowledge of the world un- 
awares: that dining the other day at a 
gentleman's house, the person who enters 
tained was obliged to leave him with his 
wife and nieces; where they spoke with so 
much contempt of an absent gentieman for 
being so slow at a hint, that he resolved 
never to be drowsy, unmannerly, or stupid, 
for the future, at a friend's house; and on a 
hunting morning not to pursue the eame 
either with the husband abroad, or with the 
wife at home. 

' The next that cartie was a tradesman, 
no less full of the age than the former; for 
he had the gallantry to tell me, that at a late 

' :et which he was invited to, the motion 
made, and the question being put, it 
was by maid, wife, and widow, resolved 
nemine contradicente, that a young s]>rightiy 
journeyman is absolutely necessary in their 
way of business; to which they had the 
assent and concurrence of their husbands 
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present I dropped him a oourtesy, and 

Skve him to understand that was his au- 
ence of leave. 

*I am reckoned pretty, and have had 
very many advances besides these; but 
have been very averse to hear any of them, 
from my observation on those above-men- 
tioned, until I hoped some good from the 
character of my present admirer, a clergy- 
man. But I find even among them there 
are indirect practices in relation to love, 
and our treaty is at present a little in sus- 
pense, until some circumstances are dear- 
ed. There is a charge against him among 
the women, and the case is this: It is al- 
leged, that a certain endowed female would 
have appropriated herself to, and conso- 
lidated herself with a church which my 
divine now enjoys (or, which is the same 
thing, did prostitute herself to her friend's 
doin^ this tor her:) that niy ecclesiastic, to 
obtain the one, did engage himself to take 
off the other that lay on nand; but that on 
his success in the spiritual, he again re- 
nounced the camaL 

f I put this closely to him, and taxed him 
with disingenuity. He to clear himself 
made the subsequent defence, and that in 
the most solemn manner possible: — that he 
was applied to, and instig:ated to accept of 
a benefice: — that a conditional offer there- 
of was indeed made him at first, but with 
disdain by him rejected: — ^that when no- 
thing (as thev easMy perceived) of this 
nature could bring him to their purpose, 
assurance of his being entirely unengaged 
beforehand, and safe from all their aftei^ 
expectations, (the only stratagem left to 
draw him in,) was given him: — that pur- 
suant to this the donation itself was, without 
delay, before several reputable witnesses, 
tendered to him gratis, with the open profes- 
sion of not the least reserve, or most minute 
condition; but that yet, immediately after 
induction, his insidious introducer (or her 
crafty procurer, which you wiU) indus- 
triously spread the report which had reach- 
ed my ears, not only m the neighbourhood 
of that said church, but in London, in the 
university, in mine and his own country, 
and wherever else it might probably ob- 
viate his application to any other woman, 
and so confine him to this alone: and in a 
word, that as he never did make any pre- 
vious offer of his service, or the least step 
to her affection; so on his discovery of these 
designs thus laid to trick him, he could not 
but afterwards, in justice to himself, vindi- 
cate both his innocence and freedom, by 
keeping his proper distance. 

' This is his afsology, and I think I shall 
be satisfied with it But I cannot conclude 
my tedious episUe without recommending 
to you not only to resume your former chas- 
tisement, but to add to your criminals the 
mmoniacal ladies, who seduce the sacred 
order into the difficulty of either breaking 
a mercenary troth made to them, whom 
they ought not to deceive^ or by breaking 



or keeping it offending against Him whom 
they cannot deceive. Your assistance and 
labours of this sort would be of great bene* 
fit, and your speedy thoughts on this subject 
would be very seasonable to, sir, your most 
humble sen^ant, 

' CHASTITY LOVEWORTH.' 

Na 299.] Tuesday, February 12, 1711-12. 

Miilo VenQiinam, qaam t«, Cornelia, mater 
Graochorum, af cum maitnis virtutibua affen 
Grande anpercilium, et numeras in dote triumphos. 
Tolle tunm precor Annibalem, victumqne Sypfaaoera 
In castria; et cum tota Cartbafine nigra. 

J«D. SaL vi. 106. 

Some country girl, acarce to a ooarteay bred. 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed; 
If supercilious, haughty, proud, and vain. 
Phe brought her father's triumphs in her train. 
Away with all your Carthaginian state ; 
Let vanquished Hannibal without doors wait. 
Too burly and too big to pass my narrow gate 

Drjdem. 

It is observed, that a man imptxn'es 
more by reading the story of a person emi- 
nent for prudence and virtue, than by the 
finest rules and precepts of morali^. In 
the same manner a representation of those 
calamities and misfortunes which a weak 
man suffisrs from wron^ measures, and ill- 
concerted schemes of life, is apt to make a 
deeper impression upon our minds, than 
the wisest maxims and instructions that 
can be given us, for avcading the like follies 
and indiscretions in our own private con- 
duct It is for this reason that I lay before 
my reader the following letter, and leave it 
with him to make his own use of it, with- 
out adding any reflections of my own upon 
the subject-matter. 

*Mr. Spectator, — Having carefully 
perused a letter sent you by Josiah Fribble, 
Esq. with your subsequent discourse ufxm 
pin-money, I do presume to trouble you with 
an account of my own case, which I look 
upon to be no less deplorable than that of 
•squire Fribble. I. am a person of no ex- 
traction, having begun the world with a 
small parcel of rusty iron, and was for some 
years commonly known bv the name of Jack 
AnviL* I have naturally a very happy 
genius for getting money, msomuch that by 
Uie age of five and twenty, I had scraped 
together ^r thousand two huAdred pounds, 
five shillings, and a few odd pence. I then 
launched out into considerable business, and 
became a bold trader both by sea and land, 
which in a few years raised me a very gr^t 
fortune. For these my good services I was 
knighted in the thirty-fifth year of my a^ 
and lived with great dignity among mv city 
neighbours by the name ot Sir John Anvil. 
Being in my temper very ambitious, I was 
now bent upon making a family, and ac- 



'* It is said by some, that the author of this letter al- 
luded to Oore, of Tring, and Lady Manr CoropCon : 

but others, with more probability, that it referred to flfo- 
Ambrose Crowley and his lady. See Tat. ed. 1786, cL 
8vo. The latter changed his name fVom Crowtey to 
Crawley, the folly of which seems to be ridicnled ab«f«, 
by Um ehaoce of AbyiI iato SnriL 
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cordinglj resdyed that my descendants 
should have a dash of good blood in their 
veins. In order to this, I made love to the 
Lady Mary Oddly, an indigent young wo- 
man of quality. To cut short the mar- 
riage-treaty, I threw her a. carte blanche^ 
as our newspapers call it, desiring her to 
write upon it her own terms. She was very 
concise m her demands, insisting only that 
the disposal of my fortune, and the regula- 
tion of my family, should be entirely in her 
hands. Her father and brothers appear- 
ed exceedingly averse to this match, and 
would not see me for some time; but at 

S resent are so well reconciled, that they 
ine with me almost every day, and have 
borrowed considerable sums of me; which 
Ttyy Lady Mary very often twits me with, 
wnen she would show me how kind her 
relations are to me. She had no portion, as 
I told you before; but what she wanted in 
fortune she makes up in spirit. She at first 
changed my name to Sir. John Envil, and 
at present writes herself Mary Enville. I 
have had some children by her, whom she 
has christened with the surnames of her 
family, in order, as she tells me, to wear 
out the homeliness of their parental^ by 
the father's side. Our eldest son is the 
Honourable Oddly Enville, Esq. and our 
eldest daughter Harriot Enville. Upon her 
first coming into my family, she turned off 
a parcel of very careful servants, who had 
been long with me, and introduced in their 
stead a couple of black-a-moors, and three 
or four very genteel fellows in laced live- 
ries, besides her French woman, who is 
perpetually making a noise in the house, in 
a language which nobody understands, ex- 
cept my Lady Mary. She next set her- 
self to reform every room of my house, 
having glazed all my chimney-pieces with 
looking-glasses, and planted every comer 
with such heaps of china, that I am obliged 
to move about my own house with the 
greatest caution and circumspection, for 
fear of hurting some of our brittle furniture. 
She makes an illumination once a we^ 
with wax candles in one of the largest 
rooms, in order, as she phrases it, to see 
company: at which time she always desires 
me to be abroad, or to confine myself to the 
cockloft, that I may not disgrace her am<Hig 
her visitants of quality. Her footmen, as 
I told you before, are such beaus that I do 
not much care for asking them questions; 
when I do, they answer me with a saucy 
frown, and say that every thing which I 
find fault with, was done by my Lady 
Mary's order. She tells me, that she in- 
tends the)r shall wear swords with their 
next liveries, having lately observed the 
footmen of two or three persons of quality 
hanging behind the coacn with swords by 
their sides. As soon as the first honeymoon 
was over,. I represented to her the unrea- 
•onableness of those daily innovations which 
die made in my family; but she told me, I 
was no longer to consider myself as Sir 



John Anvil; but as her husband; and added, 
with a frown, that I did not seqpi to know 
who she was. I was surprised to be treated 
thus, after such familiarities as had passed 
between us. But she has since given me to 
know, that whatever freedoms she may 
sometimes indulge me in, she expects in 
general to be treated with the respect that 
is due to her birth and quality. Our chil- 
dren have been tr^ed up from their 
infancy with so many accounts of their mo- 
ther's family, that they know the stories of 
all the great men and women it has pro- 
duced. Their mother tells them, that such 
an one commanded in such a sea-engage- 
ment, that their great-grandfather had a 
horse shot under him at EdKe-hill» that 
their uncle was at the siege of Buda, and 
that her mother danced in a ball at court 
with the Duke of Monmouth; with abun- 
dance of fiddle-faddle of the same nature, 
I was the other day a little out of counte- 
nance at a question of my little daughter 
Harriot, who asked me, with a great deal 
of innocence, why I never told them of the 
eenerals and admirals that had been in my 
mmily? As for my eldest son, Oddly» he 
has been so spirited up by his mother, that 
if he does not mend his manners I shall go 
near to disinherit him. He drew his sword 
upon me before he was nine years old, and 
told me that he expected to oe used like a 
gentleman: upon my offering to correct 
him for his insolence, my Lady Mary step- 
ped in between us, and told me that I ought 
to consider there was some difference be- 
tween his mother and mine. She is per- 
petually finding out the features of her 
own relations in every one of my children, 
though by the way, I have a httle chul>- 
faced boy as like me as he can stare, if I 
durst say so: but what most angers me, 
when she sees me playing with any of them 
upon my knee, she nas begged me more 
than once to converse with the children as 
little as possible, that they may not learn 
any of my awkward tricks. 

'You must further know, since I am 
opening my heart to you, that she thinks 
herself my superior m sense, as much as 
she is in Quality, and therefore treats me 
like a plain wdl-meaning man, who does 
not know the world. She dictates to me in 
my own business, sets me right in points 
of trade, and if I disagree with her about 
any of my ships at sea, wonders that I will 
dispute with her, when I know very well 
that her great-grandfather was a flag- 
officer. 

'To complete my sufferings, she has 
teased me tor this quarter of a year last 
past to remove into one of the s(}uares at 
the other'end of the town, promising, for 
my encouragement, that I shall have as 
goiod a cock-loft as any gentleman in the 
square; to which the Honourable Oddly 
Enville, Esq. always adds, like a jack-a- 
napes as he is, that he hopes it will be as 
near the court as possible. 
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* In short, Mr. Spectator, I am so much 
out of my aatural element, that, to recover 
my old way of life, I would be content to 
begin the world aeain, and be pl^B Jack 
Anvil; but, alas! I am in for lite, and am 
bound to subscribe myself, with great sor- 
row of heart, your humble servant, 

L. ' John enville, Km-/ 



No. 300.] Wednnday, Feb. 13, 1711-12. 

Diverwun ritio vitinin prope majus. 

Bar. Ep. zyiii. Lib. L & 

Another ftiliDg of the mhid, 

(Creator thau thia, of a quite diArent kind.— M»fay. 

'Mr. Spectator, — ^When you talk of 
the subject of love, and the relations arising 
from it, methinks you should take care to 
leave no fault unobserved which concerns 
the state rf marriage. The great vexation 
that I have observed in it is, that the wed- 
• dcd couple seem to want opportunities of 
being often enough alone together, and are 
forced to quarrel and be fond before com- 
pany. Mr. Hotspur and his lady, in a 
room full of their friends, are ever saying 
something so smart to each other, and 
that but just within rules, that the whole 
company stand in the utmost anxiety and 
suspense, for fear of their foiling into ex- 
tremities which they could not be present 
at On the other side, Tom Faddle and 
his pretty spouse, wherever they come, 
are billing at such a rate, as they think 
must do our hearts good to behold them. 
Cannot you possibly propose a mean be- 
tween bein^; wasps and doves in public.^ 
I should think, it you advised to hate or 
love sincerely, it would be better: for if they 
would be so discreet ais to hate from the 
very bottom of their hearts, their avei^on 
would be too strong for little eibes every 
moment; and if they loved with that calm 
and noble valour which dweDs in the heart, 
with a warmth like that of life-blood, they 
would not be so impatient of their pas- 
sions as to fall into observable fondness. 
This method, in each case, would save ap- 
pearances: but as those who offend on the 
fond side are by much the fewer, I would 
have you begin with them, and go on to 
take notice of a most impertinent licence 
married women take, not only to be very 
loving to their spouses in pubuc, but aJso 
make nauseous allusions to private fami- 
liarities and the like. Lucina is a lady o^ 
the greatest discretion, you must know, in 
the world; and withal very much a phya- 
cian. Upon the strength ot those two quali- 
ties there is nothing she will not speak of 
oefore us virgins; and she every day talks 
with a very grave air in such a manner as is 
very improper so much as to be hinted 
at, but to obviate the greatest extremity. 
Those whom they call good bodies, notable 
people, hearty neighbours, and the purest 
gooaest company m the world, are the 
Kreat offenders in this kind. Here I think 
I have laid before you an open field for 



pleasantry; and hope you will show these 
people that at least they are not witty: in 
which you will save from many a blush a 
daily simerer, who is very much your most 
humble servant, 

•SUSANNA LOVEWORTH.' 

•Mr. Spectator,— In yours of Wed- 
nesday the 30th past, you and your corres- 
pondents are very severe on a sort of men, 
whom you call male coquettes; but without 
any other reason, in my apprehenaon, than 
that of paying a shallow compliment to the 
fair sex, by accusing some men of imagi- 
nary foults, that the women may not seem 
to be the more faulty sex; though at the 
same time vou suppose there are some so 
weak as to oe imposed upon by fine things 
and false addresses. I cannot persuade 
myself that your design is to debar Uke sexes 
the benefit of each other's conversation 
within the rules of honour; nor will you, 
I dare say, recommend to them, or en- 
cour^e the common tea-table talk, much 
less that of politics and matters of state: 
and if these are forbidden subjects of dis- 
course, then, as long as there are any 
women in the world who take a pleasure 
in hearing; themselves praised, and can 
bear the sight of a man prostrate at their 
feet, so lone I shall make no wonder» that 
there are those of the other sex who will 
pay them those impertinent humiliations. 
We should have few people such fools as 
to practise flattery, if all were so wise as 
to despise it. I do not deny but you would 
do a meritorious act, if ^ou could prevent 
all impositions on the amplicity ot ycung 
women; but I must confess, I do not appre- 
hend you have laid the foult on the proper 
persons; and if I trouble you with my 
thoughts upon it, I promise myself your 
pardon. Such of the sex as are raw and 
innocent, and most exposed to these at- 
tacks, have, or their parents are much to 
blame if they have not, one to adnse and 
guard them, and are obliged themselves 
to take care of them; but if these, who 
ought to hinder men from all opportunities 
of this sort of conversation, instead of that 
encourage and promote it, the suspicion is 
very just that there are some private reasons 
for it; and I will leave it to you to determine 
on which side a part is then acted. Some 
women there are who are arrived at years of 
discretion, I mean are got out of the hands 
of their parents and governors, and are set 
up for themselves, who are yet liable to 
these attempts; but if these are prevailed 
upon, you must excuse me if I lay the foult 
upon them', that their wisdom is not grown 
with their years. My client, Mr. Strephon. 
whom you summoned to declare himself 
gives you thanks, however, for your wam- 
mg, and begs the favour ordy to enlarge his 
time for a week, or to the last day of the 
term, and then he will appear gratiii^ and 
pray no day oiver. Yours, 

• PHILANTHROPOS.* " 
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*Mr. Spectator,-—! was last night to 
visit a lady whom t much esteem, and 
always took for my friend; but met with 
so very different a reception from what I 
expected, that I cannot help applying my- 
self to you on this occasion. In the room 
of that civility and familiafity I used to be 
treated with oy her, an afl^ted strange- 
ness in her looks, and coldness in her be- 
haviour, pkdnly tola me I was not the 
welcome guest which the regard and ten- 
derness she has often expressed for roe 
gave me reason to flatter myself to think I 
was. Sir, this is certainly a great fault, 
and I assure you a very common one; 
therefore I hope you will think it a fit 
subject for some iHUt of a Spectator. Be 
pleased to acquaint us how we must be- 
nave ourselves towards this valetudinary 
fiiendship, subject to so many heats and 
colds; and you will oblige, sir, yoOr hum- 
ble servant, MIRANDA.' 

*SiR, — ^I cannot forbear acknowledging 
the delight your late Spectators on Satur- 
days have given me; for they are written 
in the honest spint of criticism, and called 
to my mind the following four lines I had 
read long since in a prologue to a play 
called Imius Cesar,* which has deserved 
a better fate. The verses are addressed 
to the little critics: 

8bow your nnaU ulnnt, iind lei that audloe yt ; 
But grow not vain upon it, I adyise ye. 
For every fop can IIimI oat fkulu in playa ; 
Yott*ll ae'et arrive at knowiBf wtaen to praiae. 

•Yours, 
T. 'D. G.* 



Na 301,] Thunday, Feb. 14* 1711-12. 

Poastiit ut Jttvenea viflere fervidi 
Multo non sine rieu, 
Dilapsam in cinerea fkoem. 

BM'.Od.ziU.IikCM. 

llMt all may laorh to see that f larint light. 

Which lately alione ao fleree and bright. 
End in a atijik at laat, and vmniah into night. 



We are generally so much pleased with 
any little accomplishments, either of body 
cr mind, which have once made us re- 
markable in the world, that we endeavour 
to persuade ourselves it is not in the power 
of time to rob us of them. We are eter- 
naUy pursuing the same methods which 
first procured us the applauses of mankind. 
It is from this notion that an author writes 
on, though he is come to dotage; without 
ever conndering that his memory is im- 
paired, and that he hath lost that ufe, and 
those spirits, which formerly raised his 
fancy, and fired his imagination. The same 
fxAXy hinders a man from submitting his be- 
haviour to his age, and makes Clodius, 
who was a celebrated dancer at five-and- 
twentv, still love to hobble in a minuet, 
though he is past threescore. It is this, 
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in a word, which fills the town with elderly 
fops and superannuated coquettes. 

Canidia, a lady of this latter species, 
passed by me yesterday in a coach. Canidia 
was a haughty beauty of the last age, and 
was followed by crowds of adorers^ whoso 
passions only pleased her, as they gave ker 
opportunities of playing the tyrant She 
then contracted Uiat awful cast of the eye 
and fori^idding frown, which she has not yet 
laid aside, and has still all the insolence of 
beauty without its charms. If she now 
attracts the eyes of any beholders, it is onlr 
by being remarkably ridiculous; even her 
own sex laugh at her affectation; and the 
men, who always enjojr an ill-natured plea- 
sure in seeing an imperious beauty humbled 
and neglected, r^rd her with the same 
satisfaction that a tree nation sees a tyrant 
in disgrace. 

WiU Honeycomb, who is a great admirer 
of the gallantries in King Charies the Se- 
cond's reign, lately communicated to me a 
letter written by a wit of that age to his 
mistress, who it seems was a lady of Cani* 
dia's humour; and thou9;h I do not always 
approve of my friend Will's taste, I liked 
this letter so well, that I took a copy of it, 
with which I shall here present my reader: 

* To Chtoe. 

* Mad AH, — Since my waking thoughts 
have never been able to influence you in 
my favour, I am resolved to try whether 
my dreams can make any impression on 
you. To this end I shall nve you an ac- 
count of a very odd one which my &ncy 
presented to me last night, within a few 
nonrs after I left you. 

'Methought I was unaccountably con- 
veyed into the most delicious place mine 
eyes ever beheld: it was a large valley di- 
vided by a river of the purest water I had 
ever seen. The grouna on each side of it 
rose by an easy ascent, and was covered 
with flowers of an infinite variety, which, 
as they were reflected in the water, doubled 
the beisiuties of the place, or rather formed 
an imaginary scene more beautiful than 
the real. On each side of the river was a 
range of lofty trees, whose boughs were 
loaded with almost as many birds as leaves. 
Every tree was full of harmony. 

' I nad not eone far in this pleasant valley, 
when I perceived that it was terminated by 
a most magnificent temple. The structure 
was ancient and regular* On the top of it 
was figured the god Saturn, in the same 
shape and dress that the poets usually re • 
present Time. 

* As I was advancing to satisfy my curi- 
osity by a nearer view, I was stopped by 
an object far more beautiful than any I had 
before discovered in the whole place. I 
fancy, madam, you will easfly guess that 
this could hardly be any thing but yourself; 
in reality it was so; you lay extended on the 
flowers Dv the ride of the river^ so that your 
hands* wnich were thrown in a negligait 
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posture, almost touched the water. Your 
^ eyes were closed; but if your deep deprived 
loe of the sadsfaction or seeing them, it left 
me at leisure to contemplate several other 
charms which disappear when your eyes 
are open. I could not but admire the tran- 
quillity you slept in, especially when I con- 
sidered the uneasiness you produce in so 
manv others. 

' While I was wholly taken up in these 
reflections, the doors of the temple flew 
open with a very great noise, and lifting 
up my eyes, I saw two figures, in human 
shape, coming into the valley. Upon a 
nearer aurvey, I found them to be Youth 
and Love. The first was encircled with a 
kind of purple light, that spread a glory 
over all the place, the other held aflamine 
torch in his hand. I could observe, that all 
the way as they came towards us, the co- 
lours ot the flowers appeared more lively, 
the trees shot out in blossoms, the birds 
threw themselves into pairs and serenaded 
them as they passed: the whole fixe of na- 
ture glowed with new beauties. They were 
no sooner arrived at the place where you 
lay, than they seated themselves on each 
side of you. On their approach methought 
I saw a new bloom arise in your face, and 
new charms diffuse themselves over your 
whole person. You appeared more than 
mortal; but, to my great surprise, continued 
fast asleep, though the two deities made 
several gtnitle efforts to awaken you. 

' After a short time, Youth, (displaying 
a pair of wines, which I had not before 
taken notice of,) flew off. Love stiH re- 
mained, and holding the torch which he had 
in his hand before your face, vou still ap- 
peared as beautiful as ever. The glaring 
of the light in your eyes at length awaken- 
ed you, when to my great surprise, instead 
of acknowledging the favour of the deity, 
you fix>wned upon him, and struck the torch 
out of his hand into the river. The god, 
after having re^rded you with a }o6k that 
spoke at once his pity and displeasure, flew 
away. Immediately a kind ot gloom over- 
spread the whole place. At the same 
time I saw a hideous spectre enter at one 
end of the valley. His eyes were sunk into 
his head, his face was paie and withered, 
and his skin puckered up in wrinkles. As 
he walked on the sides of the bank the 
river froze, the flowers faded, tlie trees shed 
their blossoms, the birds dropped from off* 
the boughs, and fell dead at his feet By 
these marks I knew him to be Old Age. 
You were seized with the utmost horror 
and amazement at his approach. You en- 
deavoured to have fled, out the phantom 
caught you in his arms. You may eadly 
guess at the change you suffered in this 
embrace. For my own part, though I am 
still too full of the dreadful idea, I will not 
shock you with a description of it I was 
so startled at .the sight, that my sleep im- 
mediately left me, and I found myself 
awake, at Idsure to consider of a dream 



which seems too extraordinary to be with- 
out a meaning. I am, madam, with the 
greatest passion, your most obedient, most 
humble servant, ouu* X. 



Na 302.] Friday, February 15, ini-lS. 

^Ladnryaueqae decors, 

Gratior et pukliro venieni in eorpore ▼ifta. 

Ffrg. .Sa. V. 3I3L 

Beoominf torrowf, and a virtuous mind 
Mors lovely, im a beauteous form eofbrinU 

I READ what I give for the entertain- 
ment of Uiis day with a great deal of plea- 
sure, and publish it just as it ftame to my 
hands. I shall be very glad to find there 
are many guessed at for Emilia. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^If this paper has the 
good fortune to be honoured with a place in 
your writings, I shall be the more pleased, 
because the character of Emilia is not aa 
imaginary but a real one. I have indus- 
triously obscured the whole by the addUtioQ 
of one or two circumstances of no conse- 
quence, that the person Jt is drawn from 
might still be concealed; and that the writer 
of it imght not be in the least suspected, and 
for some other reasons,. I chose not to give 
it in the form of a letter; but if^ besides the 
faults of the compodtion, there be any thmg 
in it more proper for a correspondent than 
the Spectator iiimself to write, I submit it 
to your better judgment, to receive any 
other model you think fit I am, sir, your 
very humble servant* 

There is nothing which gives one so 
pleasing a prospect of human nature, as the 
contemplation of wisdom and beauty: the 
latter is the peculiar portion of that sex 
which is therefore caJpd fair: but the hap- 
py concurrence of b<fth these excellences 
in the same person, is a character too ce- 
lestisd to be frequently met with. Beauty 
is an over-weening self-sufficient thing, 
cai*eles9 of providing itself any more su£- 
stantial ornaments; nay, so httle does it 
consult its own interests, that it too often 
defeats itself, by betraying that innocence 
which renders it lovely and desirable. As 
therefore virtue makes a beautiful woman 
appear more beautiful, so beauty makes 
a virtuous woman really more virtuous. 
Whilst I am conadering these two perfec* 
tions gloriously united in one person, I can- 
not help representing to ray mrnd the image 
of Emui^ 

Who ever beheld the charming Emilia 
without feeling in his breast at once the 
glow of love, and the tenderness of virtuous 
friendship? The unstudied graces of her 
behaviour, and the pleaang accents of her 
tongue, insensibly draw you on to wish for 
a nearer enjoyment of them, but even her 
smiles carry in them a silent i^Jroof of the 
impulses of licentious love. Thus, though 
the attractives of her beauty play almost 
irresistibly upon you, and create deare» yoa 
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ixnmediatelf stand corrected not bv the 
severity, but the decency of her virtue. 
That sweetness and good-humour, which 
. is so visible in her face, naturally diffuses 
itself into every word and action: a man 
must be a savage» who, at the sight of Emi- 
lia, is not more inclined to do her good, 
than gratify himself. Her person as it is 
thus studiously embellished bv nature, thus 
adorned with unpremeditatea graces, is a 
fit lodging for a mind so fair and lovely: 
there dwell rational piety, modest hope, 
and cheerful resignation. 

Many of the prevailing passions of man- 
kind do undeservedly pass under the name 
of religion; which is tnus made to express 
itself in action, according to the nature of 
the constitution in which it resides; so that 
were we to make a jud^ent from appear- 
ances, one would imaeme religion in some 
is little better than suUenness and reserve, 
in many fear, in others the despondings of 
a melancholy complexion, in others the 
formality of insignificant unaffecting o^ 
servances, in others severity, in others os- 
tentation. In Emilia it is a principle founded 
in reason, and enlivened witii hope; it does 
not break forth into irregular fits and sallies 
of devotion, but is a uniform and consistent 
tenour of action: it is strict without severity, 
compassionate without weakness; it is the 
perfection of that good-humour which pro- 
ceeds from the understanding, not Uie effect 
of an easy constitution. 

By a generous sympathy in nature, we 
feel ourselves disposed to mourn when any 
of our feUow-creatures are afflicted: but 
injured innocence and beauty in distress is 
an object that carries in it something inex- 
pressibly moving: it softens the most manly 
neart with the tenderest sensations of love 
and compassion, until at \enph it confesses 
its humanity, and flows out into tears. 

Were I to relate that part of Emilia's 
life which has given her an op]>ortunity of 
exerting the heroism of Christianity, it 
would make too sad, too tender a etory; 
but when I consider her alone in the midst 
of her distresses, looking beyond this gloomy 
vale of affliction and socrow, into the Joys 
of heaven and immortality, and when I see 
her in conversation thoughtiess and easy, 
as if she were the most happy creature in 
the world, I am transported with admira- 
tion. Surely never did such a philosophic 
soul inhabit such a beauteous form! For 
beautv is often made a privilege against 
thought and reflection; it laughs at wisdom, 
and will not abide the gravity of its instruc- 
tions. 

Were I able to represent Emilia's vir- 
tues in their proper colours, and their due 
proportions, love or flattery might per- 
haps be thought to have drawn the picture 
larger than lue: but as this is but an imper- 
fect draught of so excellent a character, 
and as I cannot, I will not hope to have any 
interest )n her person, all that I can say d 
her is but impartial praise* extorted from 



me by the pre^aUliug brightness pf her vir- 
tues. So rare a pattern offemale excellenca 
ought not to be concealed, but should be 
set out to the view and imitation of the 
world; for how amiable does virtue appear, 
thus, as it were, made visible to u^, in so 
fair an example! 

Honoria's disposition is of a verv different 
turn: her thoughts are wholly Sent upon 
conquests and arbitrary power. That she 
has some wit and beauty nobody denies, 
and therefore has the esteem of all her ac- 
quaintance as a woman of an agreeable per* 
son and conversation; but (whatever her 
husband may think of it) that is not suffi- 
cient for Honoria: she waives that tide to 
respect as a mean acouisition, and demands 
veneration in the rient of an idol; for this 
reason her natural desire <^ life is continu- 
ally checked with an inconsistent fear of* 
wrinkles and old age. 

Emilia cannot be supposed ignorant of 
her personal charms, though she seems to 
be so; but she will not hold her happiness 
upon so precarious a tenure, whilst her 
mind is adorned with beauties of a more 
exalted and lasting nature. When in the 
full bloom of youtn and beauty we saw 
her surrounded with a crowd ct adorers, 
she took no pleasure in slauehter and de- 
struction, gave no false deluding hopes 
which might increase the torments of her 
disappointed lovers; but having for some 
time given to the decency of a virrin coy- 
ness, and examined the merit of their se- 
veral pretensions, she at length gratified 
her own, by resigning herself to the ardent 
passion of Bromius. Bromius was then 
master of many ^ood qualities and a mode- 
rate fortune, which was soon after unex- 
pectedly increased to a plentiful estate. 
This for a good while proved his misfortune, 
as it fumisned his unexperienced age with 
the opportunities of evil company, and a 
sensual life. He might have longer wan- 
dered in the labyrinths of vice and folly, 
had not Emilia's prudent conduct won him 
over to the government of his reason. Her 
ingenuitjT has been constantiy employed in 
humanizing his passions, and renning his 
pleasures. She has showed him by her 
own example, that virtue is consistent with 
decent freedoms, and good humour, or ra- 
ther that it cannot subsist without them. 
Her good sense readily instructed her, that 
a silent example, and, an easy unrepining 
behaviour, will always be more persuasive 
than the severity of lectures and admoni- 
tions; and that tnere is so much pride inter- 
woven into the make of human nature, that 
an obstinate man must only take the hint 
from another, and then be left to advise 
and correct himself. Thus by an artful 
train of management, and unseen persua- 
sions, having at first brought him not to 
dialike, and at len^ to be pleased with 
that which otherwise he would not have 
bore to hear of, she then knew how to press 
and secure this advantage, by appnmn{( 
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it as his Ihott^t; and aecmling It as his 
proposal. By this means she has ^dned an 
interest in tome of his leading pasaons, and 
made them acxessary to his rerarmatian. 

There if another pardcular of Emilia's 
conduct which I cannot forbear mention- 
ing;: to some, perha]>s, it may at first sight 
appear but a trifling inconsiderable circum- 
stance: but, for my part, I think it highly 
iw)rthy of observation, and to be recom- 
mended to the consideration of the fair sex. 
J have often thought wravpine-gowns and 
iHrty linen, with all that nuddled economy 
of dress which passes under the general 
name -of « a mo6,* the bane of conjugal 
]ove» and one of the readiest means imagi- 
nable to alienate the affection of a husband, 
especially a fond one. I have heard some 
laaies, who have been surprised by com- 
^>any in such a dishabille, apologize for it 
after this manner: « Truly, 1 am ashamed 
to be caught in this pickle: but my husband 
and I were sitting all alone by ourselves, 
and I did not expect to see sucn good com- 
pany.' — ^Tliif, by the way, is a fine compli- 
ment to the good man, wnich it is ten to one 
but he returns in dogeed answers and a 
churlish behaviour, without knowing what 
it is that puts him out of humour. 

Emili&^s observation teaches her, that as 
little inadvertencies and neglects cast a 
blemish upon a great character; so the ne- 
glect of apparel, even among the most inti- 
mate friends, does faisensiDiy lessen their 
regards to each other, by creating a fJEuni- 
liarity too low and contemptible. She un- 
derstands the importance of those things 
which the generality account trifles; and 
considers every thine as a matter of conse- 

2uence, that has the least tendency towards 
eeping up or abating the affection of her 
husband; nim she esteems as a fit object to 
employ her ingenuity in pleaang, because 
he IS to be pleased for life. 

By the help of these, and a thousand other 
nameless arts, which it is easier for her to 
practise than for another to express, by the 
obstinacy of her goodness and unprovoked 
submission, m spite of all her afllictions and 
ill usage, Bromius is become a roan of sense 
and a kind husband, and Emilia a happy 
wife. 

Ye guardian aneels, to whose care heaven 
has intrusted its dear Emilia, guide her still 
fi^rward in the paths of virtue, defend her 
from the insolence and wrongs of this un- 
disceming world: at length when we must 
no more converse with such purity on earth, 
lead her gently hence, innocent and unrc- 
provable, to a better place, where, by an 
easy transition from what she now is, she 
may shine forthjmangd of light T. 



Na 303.] Saturday, Feb. 16, 1711-12. 

^Volet hme rob Ivee videri, 

9aiM9 wfotuai qoa bob ft»mid«t aeamsB. 

J»r. jtrt Pm, ym. 381. 



( I HAVs seen, in the works of a modem • 
phOosopher, a map of the spots in the son. 
My last pftper of die faults and blemishes 
in Miltcxi's Paradise Lost may be considered 
as a piece of the same nature.^ To pnrsae 
the allusion: as it is observed, that among 
the bright parts of the luminous body above- 
mentioned, there are some which glow more 
intensely, and dart a stronger fight than 
others; so, notwithstanding jf have already 
shown Milton's poem to be very beautifiu 
in general, I shall now proceed to take no- 
tice of such beauties as appear to me more 
exquisite than the rest.; Kfflton has pro- 
posed the subject of his poem in the follow* 
mg verses: , 

or man's flrat diiobedjcnoe, and.tfee fruit 
ortkat fbrbiddsn tree, wboae mortal taate 
Broof kt death into the world and all oar woe. 
With low of £den. till one greater man 
Reitore us, and refain the bUBilbl seat. 
Sing, bear^j mime? 

These lines are, perhaps, as plain, sim- 
ple, and unadorned, as any of the whole 
poem, in which particular the auUior ha» 
conformed himself to the example of Ho^ 
mer, and the precept of Horace. 

His invocation to a work, which turns in 
a great measure upon the creation of the 
world, is venr properly made to the Muse 
who inspirea Moses in those books from, 
whence our author drew his subject, and 
to the Holy Spirit who is therein repre- 
sented as operating after a particular man- 
ner in the first production cST nature. This 
whole exordium rises very happily into 
noble lan^age and sentiments, as I think 
the transition to the fable is exqmsitely 
beautiful and naturaL 

^The nine days' astonishment, in which 
die angels lay entranced after thdr dread- 
ful overthrow and fall from heaven, before 
they could recover either the use of thought 
or speech, is a nobjlecircumstance, and very 
finely ihi^ned^ ^The division of hell into 
seas of fire, and into firm ground impre^ 
nated with the same furious element, wiSi 
that particular circumstance of the exclu* 
sion of Hope from those infernal regions* 
are instances of the same great and fruitful 
invention. ' 

The thoughts in the first speech and de- 
scription of Satan, who is one ef the princi* 
pal actors in this poem, are wonderfullr 
proper to give us a full idea of him) vHTs 
pride, envy, and revenge, obstinacy, de- 
spair, and impenitence, are all of them 
very artfully interwoven,' In short, his first 
speech is a complication of all those pas- 
sions which discover themselves separately^ 
in several other of his speeches in the poem. 
The whole part of this p-eat enemy of man- 
kind is filled with such incidents as are vety 
apt to raise and terrify the reader's imagi- 
nation. Of this nature, in the book now 
before iu» is.his being the first thafawakeB» 
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odt of the ^eral tnmce^ yilh. his pogture 
on the burning lake, his nung from it* and 
the description of his shield and spear: 

* Tbu Sttan taflcins to hit nearest mate, 
With head up-Hft above the wave, and eyee 
That aparkliM MaB*d. hie other paru beeide 
Prone on the flood, extended long and Inife, 
Lay ilaating many a rood 
Forthwith npright he rears from off the pool 
His mtehtj stature ; on each hand the flames 
Driven bacJtward slope their pointing spires, and rcdlM 
la billowi, leave i* th* midst a horrm vale. 
Then with expanded wines he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air 

That frit unusual weight 

•^ His pondYoos shield 

Ethereal temper, masinr, large and roond. 
Behind him east ; the broad cireumftnnce 
Hung on his ihoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artists view 
At evening, ft>om the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 
Bivtrs, or mountains, on her spotty globe. 
His spear (to equal which the Ullest pine 
Hewn on Norwecian hills to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were bat a wand) 
He walk'd with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the bnraing marll-*^ — 

To which we may add his call to the 
fallen angds that lay plunged and stupified 
in the sea of fire: 
(at caird so loud, that all the hoUow deep 
Of heD resounded.*) 

But there is no single passage in the whole 
poem worked up to a greater sublimity, 
than that wherem his person is described 
in those celebrated lines: 



In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
•"--llike ' 



Re, above the rest 

Sand gesture pr 
le a tower, ttc 

His sentiments are every way answerable 
to his character, and suitable to a created 
being of the most exalted and most de- 
praved nature. Such is that in which he 
takes possession of his place of torments: ' 

Hail horrors 1 hail 
Tnfemal woridl and thoa profimndest hell 
Seceive thy new possessor, one who brings 
A mind not to be chang*d by place or time. 

And afterwards: 

Here at least 

We shall be ftee 1 th* Afanighty hath not boUt 
Here for his envy ; win not drive us hence : 
Here we may retgn secure; and in my dioioe 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 
Better to reign in heU, than serve in heav*n. 

Amidst those impieties which this en- 
raged spirit utters m other places of the 
poem, tne author has tajken care to intro- 
duce none that is not big with absurdity, 
and incapable of shocking a religious rea- 
der; his words, as the poet himself de- 
scribes them, bearing only a < semblance of 
worth, not substance.' He*is likewise with 
great art described as owning his adversary 
to be Almighty. Whatever perverse inter- 
pretation he puts on the Justice, mercy, and 
other attributes of the Supreme Being, he 
frequently confesses his omnipotence, that 
being the perfection he was forced to allow 
him, and tne only consideration which could 
support his pride under the shame of his 
defeat 

Kor must I here omit that beautiful cin- 
cumstance of his (bursting out into toirs, 
.upon his survey of those innumerable siMrits 



whom he had involved tn th^ Mme guilt 
and ruin with himself^ 

He BOW pnpar^d 

To speak ; whsieat their doubled mnks they bend. 
From vring to wing, and half enclose Urn rouBd 
With all his peers: attention jMld them mute. 
Thrice be essay*d, and thrice, in spite of soom, 
Tsars, saeh as angels vreep, burst forth ^ 

The catalogue of evil spirits lias abun- 
dance of learmngin it, and a very agreeable . 
turn of poetry, which rises in a great mea- 
sure from its describing the placet Where 
they were worshipped, by those beautiful - 
marks of rivers so treouent among the am 
cient poets. The autnor had doubtless iii 
this place Homer's catalogue of ships, and 
Virgil's list of warriors, in his view. The 
characters of Moloch and Belial prepare 
the reader*s mind for their respective 
speeches and behaviour in the second and 
sixth book. The account of Thammuz is 
finely romantic, and suitable to what we 
read among the ancients of the worship 
which was paid to that idol: 

f^Thammnz came next behind, ' . 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon alllir'd 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fkte, 

In amorous ditties all a sommei*s day ; 

While smooth Adonis flrom his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammnx yearly wounded : the love tale 

Infected Sion's daughters with like heat. 

Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 

Enkiel saw ; when bv the vision led, 

His eye swey*4f tha dark idolatri<s 

Of alienated JudaV^ — - — 

The reader will pardon me if I insert as 
a note on this beautiful passage, the account 
given us bv the late ingeaions Mr. Maim- 
drell of this ancient piece of worship, and 
probably the first occasion of such a super- 
stition. « We came to a fair large river — 
doubtless the ancient river Adonis, so famous 
for the idolatrous rites performed .here in 
lamentation of Adorns. We had the fortune 
to see what may be supposed to be the oc- 
casion of that opinion which Ludan relates 
concerning this river, viz. That this stream, 
at certain seasons of the year, especially 
about the feast of Adonis, is of a bloody 
colour; which the heathens looked upon as 
proceeding from a kind of sympathy m the 
river for the death of Adonis, who was killed 
by a wild boar in the mountains, out of 
which this stream rises. Something like 
this we saw actually come to pass; for the 
water was stained to a surprising redness; 
and, as we observed in travelling, had dis- 
coloured the sea a great way into a reddish 
hue, occasioned doubtless by a sort of mi- 
nium, or red earth, washed into the river 
by the violence of the rain, and not by any 
stain' from Adonis's blood.' 

The passage in the catalogue, explaining 
the manner now spirits transform them- 
selves by contraction or enlargement of 
their dimensions, is introduced with great 
judgment, to make way for several surpris- 
ing accidents in the sequel of the poem. 
There follows one at the vcjy end of the 
first book, which is what the li!ench critics 
call marvellous, but at the ^F^^^j^^^P^ 
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oable by reason of the passage last men- 
tioned. As soon as the infernal palace is 
finished, we are told the multitude and rab- 
ble of spirits immediately shrunk them- 
selves into a small compass, that there 
might be room for such a numberless as- 
sembly in this capacious halL , But it is the 
poet's refinement upon this thought which 
1 most admire, and which is indeed very 
noble in itself. For he tells us, that not- 
withstanding the vul^ among the fallen 
spirits contracted their forms, those of the 
first rank and dignity still preserved their 
natural dimensions: 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest foms 
Reduced their siiapes immense, and mn at large, 
Tboogb witlioiit number, still amidst tbe hall 
Of that infernal court. But fkr within, 
And in their own dimensions like themselvea, 
The gMat seraphic lords and dierubim 
In dose recess and secret conclave sat, 
A thousand demi-gods on golden seats. 
Frequent and fliil 

The character of Mammon, and the de- 
scription of the Pandsmonium are fiill of 
beauties. 

There are several other strokes in the 
first book wonderfully poetical, and in- 
stances of that sublime genius so peculiar 
to the author. Such is the description of 
Azazel's stature, and the infernal standard 
which he unfurls; as also of that ghastly 
light by which the fiends appear to one 
another in their place of torments: 

Hw ssat of desolation, Toid of light, 

Save what the glimmering of those livid flamM 

Onsts pale and dreadfUl 

The shout of the whole host oi fallen an- 
gels when drawn up m battle array. 

The UQivenal host up tent 

A shout that tore hall's concave, tad Beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos lAd oM Night 

The review, which the leader makes of 
his infernal army: 



-He throogh the armed files 



iDarts his ezpenenc'd eye, and soon travens 
The. whole batuiion views, their order due, 
Their visages and itature as of gods, • 
Their nunUwr Jast he snffl«|Bndnow his heart 
Distends with pride, and b«id*ning in hia stieni 
Glori«s —- 



strength 



The flash of light which appeared upon 
the drawing of their swords: 

Be spaks: and to confirm hit words out flew 
^Milhons of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubimt the asddea blaae 
F&r round lilQmin*d heU. 

The sudden production of the Pandsemo- 
nium: 

Anon hut of the earth a Ihhric huge 
Jloae like an ezhalaUon, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. > 

The artificial Illuminations made in it: ' 



-FRm the ardi'd roof 



FttBdent by subtle magic, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets,* fed 
With Naphtha and Asphaltua, yielded light 
As from a sky. 



•Cresset, i.^.9, biasing Ught set on a 
Fraieh, ef«teiMb heetBie betMos Ihrm^ 



There are also several noble jsimiles and 
alluaons in the first book of Paradise Lost. 
And here I must dbserve, that when Milton 
alludes either to things or jpersons, he never 
quits his simile until it rises to some very- 
great idea, which is often foreign to the 
occasion that gave birth to it The resem- 
blance does not, perhaps, last above a line 
or two, but the poet runs on with the hint 
until he has raised out of it some glorious 
imaRe or sentiment, proper to inflame the 
mind of the reader, and to give it that sd>- 
lime kind of entertainment which is suit- 
able to the nature of an hercuc poem. Those 
who' are acquainted with Homer's and Vir- 
gil's way of writing, cannot but be pleased 
with this kind of structure in Milton s simi- 
litudes. I am the more particular on this 
head, because ignorant readers, who have 
formed tiieir taste upon the quaint similes 
and little turns of wit, which are so much 
in v(^e among modem poets, cannot relish 
these beauties which are of a much higher 
nature, (and are therefore apt to censure 
Milton's comparisons, in which they do not 
see any surprising points of likenesL Mon- 
sieur Perrault was a man of this vitiated 
relish, and for that very reason has en- 
deavoured to turn into ndicule several of 
Homer's similitudes, which he calls 'com- 
fiaraiaona d tongue queue,* * long-tailed 
comparisons.' I shall conclude this paper 
on the first book of Milton with the answer 
which Monsieur Boileau makes to Perrault 
on this occasion : ' Comparisons,' says he, 
' in odes and epic poems, are not introduced 
only to illustrate and embellish the dis- 
course, but to amuse and relax the mind 
of the reader, bjr frequently disengaging 
him from too painfiil an attention to the 
principal subject, and by leading him into 
other aereeable imajges. Homer, says he, 
excelled in this particular, whose compari- 
sons abound with such images of nature as 
are proper to relieve and diversify his sub- 
jects. He continually instructs the reader, 
and makes him take notice even ia objects 
which are every day before his eyes, of 
such circumstances as he should not other- 
wise have observed.' To this he adds, as 
a maxim universally acknowledged, 'tiiat 
it is not necessary in poetry for the points 
of the comparison to correspond with one 
another exacUy, but that a s^eral resem- 
blance is suflEfcient, and that too much 
nicety in this particular savours of the 
rhetorician and ejngrammatist.' 

In short, if we look into the conduct of 
Homer, VirgU, and Milton, as the great 
fable is the soul of each poem, so, to give 
their works an agreeable variety, their epi- 
sodes are so manv short fiables, and their 
dmfles.so many snort episodes; to which 
you may add, if you please, that their 
metaphors are so many short similes. If 
the reader considers the comparisons in the 
first book of Milton, of the sun in an eclipse, 
of the sleeping leviathan, of the bees swarm- 
ing about their biv^ of the £emi7 fiance, in 
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the view wherdn I have here placed them» 
he will easily discover th^ great beauties 
that are in each of those passi^ies. L, 
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Volniu alit, venit et omo earpitar igni. 
Firg.JE 
A latent Are preys on hit feT*ritli veina. 
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The circumstances of my correpondent, 
whose letter I now insert, are so frequent, 
that I cannot want compassion so much as 
to forbear laying it before the town. There 
is something; so mean and inhuman in a di- 
rect Smithneld bai^n for children, that 
if this lover carries his point, and observes 
the rules he pretends to follow, I do not 
only wish him success, but also that it may 
animate others to follow his example. 1 

Iknow not one motive relating to tnis life 
which could produce so many honourable 
and worthy actions, as the hopes of obtain- 
ing a woman of merit There would ten 
thousand ways of industry and honest am- 
bition be pursued by young men, who be- 
lieved that the persons admired had value 
enough for their passion, to attend the event 
of their good fortune in all their applica- 
tion^ in order to make thdr circumstances 
fall in with the duties they owe to them- 
selves, their families, and their country. 
Ail these relations a man should think of 
who intends to go into the state of marriage, 
and expects to make it a state of pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

*Mr. Spectator, — ^I have for some 
years indulged a passion for a young lady 
of age and quality suitable to my own, but 
very much superior in fortime. It is the 
fashion with parents (how jusdy, I leave 
you to judffe,) to make all regards give way 
to the article of wealth, rrom this one 
consideration it is that I have concealed 
the ardent love I have for her; but I am 
beholden to the force of my love for many 
advanjtages which I reaped from it towards 
the better conduct of my life. A certain 
complacency to all the world, a strong de- 
sire to oblige wherever it lay in ray power, 
and a circumspect behaviour in all my 
words and actions, have rendered me more 
particularly acceptable to all my friends 
and acquaintance. Love has had the same 
good effect upon my fortune, as I have in- 
creased in nches in proportion to my ad- 
vancement in those arts which make a man 
agreeable and amiable. There is a certain 
inrmpathy which will tell my mistress from 
these circumstances, that it is I who writ 
this for her reading, if vou will please to 
insert it There is not a downright enmity, 
but a great coldness between our parents; 
80 that if either of us declared any kind 
sentiments for each other, her friends would 
be very backward to lay an obligation upon 
our family, and mine to receive it from hers. 
Under these delicate circumstances it is no 
easy matter to aa with safety. I have no 



reason to fiuicy my mistress has any regard 
for me, but from a veiy di^nterested value 
which I have for her. If from any hint in 
any fiiture paper of yours she gives me the 
least encouragement, I doubt not but I shall 
surmount all other difficulties; and inspired 
by so noble a motive for the care of my for- 
tune, as the belief she is to be concerned in 
it, I will not despair of receivine her One 
day from her father's own hana. I am, 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
*CLYTANDER.» 

< 7b hU Worshifi the ^tectator, 

* The humble petition of Anthony Tide- 

page, stationer, in the centre of Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields; 
*Showcth, 

* That your petitioner, and his forefathers^ 
have been sellers of books for time imme- 
morial: that your petitioner's ancestor, 
Crouchback Tide-page, was the first of 
that vocation in Britain; who, keeping his 
station (in fair weather,) at the comer of 
Lothbury, was, by way of eminency, called 
" The Stationer," a name which, from him 
all succeeding booksellers have aSectbd to 
bear: that the station of your petitioner and 
his father has been in the place of his pre- 
sent settlement ever since that square has 
been built: that your petitioner has for- 
merly had the honour of your worship's 
custom, and hopes you never had reason to 
complain of your penny-worths: that par^ 
ticularly he sold you your first l.illy's 
Grammar, and at the same time a Wit's 
Commonwealth, almost as ^;pod as new: 
moreover, that your first rudimental essajrs 
in spectatorship, were made in your peti- 
tioner's shop, wnere you often practised for 
hours together; sometimes on his books 
upon the rails, sometimes on the littie hiero- 
gm>hics, either gilt, alvered, or plain, 
which the Egyptian woman on the other 
side of die shop had wrought in ginger- 
bread, and sometimes on the English youths, 
who in sundry places there, were exerois* 
ing themsdves in the traditional sports of 
die field. 

* From these connderations it is, that your 
petitioner is encouraeed to apply himself 
to you, and to proceed humbly to acquaint 
your worship, that he has certain intelli- 
gence that you receive great numbers of 
defamatory letters designed by their au- 
thors to be published, which you thrdw 
aside and totally neglect: Your petitioner 
therefore prays, that you will please to be- 
stow on mm those refuse letters, and he 
hopes by printing theqi to get a more 
plentiful provision Tor his family; or, at the 
worst, he may be allowed to sell them by 
the pound weight to his good customers the 
pastry-cooks m London and Westminster. 

'And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c ' 

« To the Sfiectator. 
*The humble petition of Bartholomew 
Lady-Love» of Roosd-cQurt, m.tbtp 
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parish of St Martin's in the Fields, in 
belialf of himself and neighbours; 
•Showcth, 

•That your petitioners have, with great 
mdustry and application, arrived at the 
most exact art or invitation or intrcaty : that 
by a beseeching air and persuasive address^ 
they have for many years last past peace- 
ably drayrn in every tenth passenger, whe- 
ther they intended or not to call at their 
shops, to come in and buy; and from that 
softness of behaviour have arrived, amone 
tradesmen, at the gentle «ppelladoa of 
« The Fawners.'* 

< That there have of late set up amongst 
US certain persons from Monmouth-street 
and Long-lane, who by the strength of tlieir 
arms, and loudness d thdr throats, draw 
off the re^rd of all passengers from your 
said petiticners; from which violence they 
are distinguished by the name of "The 
Worriers.'' 

« That while your petitioners stand ready 
to receive passengers with a submissive 
bow, and repeat with a gentle vtacc, " La- 
dies, yhat do you waot? pray look in here;" 
the worriers reach out their hands at pis- 
td-shot, and seize the customers at arms' 
]emi:th. 

^That while the fawners stnin and re- 
lax the muscles of their faces, in makinr 
distinction between a spinster in a coloured 
scarf and a handmaid m a straw hat, the 
worriers use the same roughness to both, and 
prevail upon the easiness of the passengers, 
to the impoverishment of your petitioners. 

• Your petitioners therefore most humbly 
pray, that the worriers may not be per- 
mitted to inhabit the politer parts of the 
town; and that Roimd-court may rem^n a 
receptacle for buyers of a more soft edu- 
cation. 

• Andyour petitioners, &c* 

•♦•The petition of the New-Exchange, 
concerning the arts of buying and selling, 
and particulariy valuing goods by the com- 
plexion of the seller, wiU be considered on 
another occanon. T, 
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'ShBBd UmM want oUwr aidk— Dry^M. 

Our late newspapers being full of the 
project now on foot in the court of France, 
for establishing a political academy, and t 
myself having received letters from several 
virtuosos among my foreign correspondents, 
which give some hght mto that affair, I in- 
tend to make it the subject of this day's 
speculation. A general account of this pro- 
ject may be met with in the Daily Courant 
of last Friday, in the following words, 
translated from the Gazette of Amsterdam. 

J^arUf JPiebruary 13. <It is confirmed 
Uiat the king is reaolved to establish a new 



academy for politics, cf which the Marquis 
de Torcy, muuster and secretary of state, 
is to be protector. Six academicians are to 
be chosen, endowed with proper talents, 
for beginning to form this academy, into 
which no person is to be admitted under 
twenty-five years of age: they must like- 
wise have each of them an estate of two 
thousand livres a year, either in possesion, 
or to come to them by inheritance. The 
kine will allow to each a pension of a thou- 
sand livres. They are likewise to have 
able masters to teach them the necessaiy 
sciences, and to instruct them in all the 
treaties of peace, alliance, and others, 
which have been made in several ages 
past. These members are to meet twice a 
week at the Lo«vre. From this seminary 
are to be chosen secretaries to embassies, 
who by degrees may advance to higher 
employments.' 

Cardinal Richelieu's politics made France 
the terror of Europe. The statesmen who 
have appeared in that nation of late years 
have, on the contrary, rendered it mther 
the pity or contempt of its neighbours. 
The car^nal erected that famous academy 
which lias carried all the parts of polite 
leamins; to the greatest height His chief 
design m that institution was to divert the 
men of genius from meddling with politics, 
a province in which he did not care to have 
any one else interfere with him. On the 
contrary, the Marquis de Torcy seems 
resolvea to make several young men in 
France as wise as himself, and is therefore 
taken up at present in establishing a nur- 
senr of statesmen. 

Some private letters add, that there wiU 
also be erected a seminary of petticoat pdt- 
ticians, who are to be brought up at the 
feet of Madame de Maintenon, and to be 
despatched into foreign courts upon any 
emergencies of state; but as the news ot 
this last project has not been yet confirmed, 
I shall take no further notice of it. 

Several of my readers may doubtiess re- 
member that upon the canduaon of the 
last war, which had been carried on so suc- 
cessfully by the enemv, their j^enerals were 
many of tnem transformed mto ambassa- 
dors; but the conduct of those who have com- 
manded in the present war, has, it seems, 
brought so littie honour and advantage to 
their great monarch, that he is resolved to 
trust his affairs no longer in the hands cf 
tho«e militaiy eentiemen. 

The regulations of this new academy 
very much deserve our attention. The stu- 
dents are to have in possession, or rever- 
aon, an estate of two thousand French 
livres, per annum, which, as the present 
exchanee runs, will amount to at least one 
hundrea and twenty-six pounds English. 
This, with the royal allowance of a thou- 
sand livres, will enable them to find them- 
selves in coffee and snuff; not to mention 
newspapers, pens and ink, wax and wafers^ 
with the like necessaries for ] 
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A man must be at least five-and-twentjr 
before he can be initiated into the mysteries 
of this academy, though there is no question 
but many grave persons of a much more ad- 
vanced s^, who have been constant readers 
of the Paris Gazette, will be glad to begin 
the world anew, and enter themsdvesjipon 
this list of politicians 

The society of these hopeful young gen- 
tlemen is to be under the direction of six 
professors, who, it seems, are to be specu- 
lative statesmen, and drawn out of the body 
of the royal academy. These six wise mas- 
ters, according to my private letters, are to 
have the following parts allotted to them. 

The first is to instruct the students in 
state le^erdemun; as how to take c^ the 
impression of a seal^ to split a wider, to 
open a letter, to fold it up again, with other 
the like ingenious feats ot dexterity and art 
When the students have accomplished 
themselves in this part of their proresaon, 
they are to be delivered into the hands of 
then* second instructor, who is a kind of 
posture-master. 

This artist is to teach them how to nod 
judiciously, and shrug up their shoulders 
in a dubious case, to connive with either 
eye, and, in a word, the whole practice of 
political ^mace. ^ 

The third is a aort of language-master, 
who is to instruct them in the style proper 
for a minister In his ordinary discourse. 
And to the end that this college of states- 
men may be thoroughly practised in the 
political style, they are to make use of it in 
their common conversations, before they 
are emploved either in foreign or domestic 
affairs. It one of them asks another what 
o'clock it is, the other is to answer him in- 
directiy, and, if jiossible, to turn off the 
Question. If he is desired to change a louis 
a'or, he must beg time to consider of it If 
it be inquired of him, whether the king is 
at Versailles or Marly, he must answer in 
a whisper. If he be asked the news of the 
last Gazette, or the subject of a proclama- 
tion, he is to reply that he has not yet read 
It; or if he does not care for explaining 
himself so far, he needs onlv draw his brow 
up in wrinkles, or elevate the left shoulder. 

The fourth professor is to teach the whole 
art of political characters and hierogly- 
phics; and to the end that they may be per- 
fect also in this practice, they are not to 
send a note to one another f though it be but 
to borrow a Tacitus or a Machiavel) which 
is not written in cypher. 

Their fifth professor, it is thought, will 
be chosen out of the sodety of Jesuits, and 
is to be well read in the controversies of 
probable doctrines, mental reservation, and 
the rights of princes. This learned man is 
to instruct them in the grammar, S3mtax, 
and construing part pf Treaty Latin: how 
to distinguish l>etween the spirit and the 
letter, and likewise demonstrate how the 
same form of words may lay an obligation 
upon any prince in Europe, different from 
56 



that which it lays upon his most chrialiBii 
majes^. He is likewise to teach them the 
art of midingflanHi, loop-h9les, and evasioo% 
in the most solemn compacts, and particu- 
larly a great rabbinical secrft, revived c^ 
late years by the fraternity of Jesuits^ 
namely, that contradictory interpretations 
of the same article may both of them be 
true and valid. 

When our statesmen are sufficiently im- 
proved by these several instnictors, they 
are to receive their last pdishing from one 
who is to act among them as master of the 
ceremonies. This gentieman is to give 
them lectures upon the important points of 
the elbow-chair and the stair-head, to i»- 
struct them in the difierent atuations of the 
right hand, and to furnish them with bows 
and inclinations of aU sizes, measures, and 
proportions. In short, this professor is to 
'pve the society their stiffening, and infuse 
into their manners that beautiful political 
starch, which may qualify them for levees. 
Conferences, visits^ and m^e them .shine 
in what vulgar minds are apt to look upon 
as trifles. 

I have not yet heard any fuHher par^ 
ticularsr which are to be observed in this 
society of unfledged statesmen; but I musi 
confess, had I a son of five-and-twenty, t^t 
should take it into his head at that age to 
set up for a politician, I think I shoiud go 
near to disinherit him for a blockhesud. 
Besides, I should be apprehensive lest the 
same arts which are to enable him to nego< 
ciate between potentates, mieht a little m- 
fect his ordinary behaviour oetween man 
and man. There is no question but these 
young Machiavels will in a little time turn 
their college upside down with plots and 
stratagems, ana lay as many scnemes to 
circtmivent one another in a frog or a 
salad, as they may hereafter put in prac- 
tice to overreach a neighbouring prince or 
state. 

We are told that the Spartans, though 
they punished theft in the young men when 
it was discovered, looked upon it as honour- 
able if it succeeded. Provided the convey- 
ance was clean and unsuspected, a youth 
might afterwards boast of it This, say the 
historians, was to keep them sharp, and to 
hinder them- from rang imposed upon, 
either in their public or private negotia- 
tions. Whether any such relaxations of 
morality, such Uttie^^ux d*£ifirit, ought not 
to be allowed in this intended seminary of 
politicians, I ^all leave to the wisdom of 
Oieir founder. 

In the mean-time we have fair warning 
gjven us by this doughty body of statesmen: 
and as Scylla saw many Manus's in C«sar, ' 
so I think we may discover many Torcy's ' 
in this college of academicians. Whatever 
we think of ourselves, I am afrtud neither 
our Smyrna nor St James's will be a match 
for it Our coffee-houses are, indeed, very 
good institutions; but whether or no these 
our British schools of pdlitiBS.may fiimish . 
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out as able envoys and secretaries as an 
academy that is set apart for that purpoae, 
will deserve our serious consideration, espe- 
cially if we remember that our country is 
more ikmous for prodadng^ men of integrity 
than statesmen: and that, on the contrary, 
French truth and British policy make a 
conspicuous figure in nothing; as the Earl 
of Rochester has very well observed in his 
admirable poem upon that barren subject 



Na 306.] Wednesday, Feb. 20, iril-12. 

Imputetf 

What beftoty, or what ehastitr, can bear. 

Bo fr^at a price* if, lUtely and wvcic, 

8lto stiU intuit! r Drfde$u 

« Mr. Spectator, — ^I write this to com- 
municate to you a misfortune which fre- 
quently happens, and therefore deserves a 
consolatory discourse on the subject I was 
within this half year in the possession of as 
much beauty and as many lovers as any 
young lady in England. But my admirers 
nave left me, and I cannot com]>lain of their 
behaviour. I have within that time had the 
small-pox: and this face, which (accord- 
ing to many amorous epistles which I have 
by me) was the seat ot all that was beauti- 
ful in woman, is now disfigured with scars. 
It goes to the very soul of me to speak what 
I really think ot my face, and though I 
think 1 did not oveitttte my beauty while I 
had it, it has extremely advanced in its 
value with me now it is lost There is one 
circumstance which makes my case very 
particular; the ugliest fellow that ever pre- 
tended to me, was and is most in my favour, 
and he treats me at present the most un- 
reasonably. If you could make him return 
an obligation which he owes me, in liking a 
person that is not aniiable-4)ut there is, I 
tear, no possibility of making passion move 
by the rules of reason and gratitude. But 
say what you can to one who has survived 
herself and knows not how to act in a new 
being. My lovers are at the feet of my 
rivals, my rivals arc every day bewailing 
me, and I cannot enjoy what I am, by rea- 
son of the distracting reflection upon what 
I was. Con^der the woman I was did not 
die of old age, but I was taken off in the 
prime of youth, and according to the course 
of nature may have forty years after-life to 
come. I have nothing of myself left, which 
I like, but that I am, sir, your most humble 
servant, PARTHENISSA.' 

When Lewis of France had lost the bat- 
tle of Ramilies, the addresses to him at that 
time were full of his fortitude, and they 
turned his misfortune to his slory; in that, 
during his prosperity, he could never have 
manifested his heroic constancy under dis- 
tresses, and so the world had lost the most 
eminent part of his character. Parthaiis- 
•a's cpnditicn i^ves her the same opportor 



ni^r: and to 4re&gn conauests is a tadc as 
difficult in a beauty as a nero. In the ver3r 
entrance upon this work she must bum all 
her love-letters; or rince she is so candid as 
not to call her lovers, who follow her no 
longer, unfaithful, it would be a very good- 
begmning of a new life from that of a beauty, 
to send tnem back to those who writ them, 
with this honest inscription, ' Articles of a 
marriaee treaty broken off by the small- 
pox, ' 1 have known but one instance where 
a matter of this kind went on after a like 
misfortune, where the lady, who was a wo- 
man of spirit, writ this billet to her lover: 

*SiR, — ^If you flattered me before I had 
this texTible malady, pray come and see me 
now: but if you smcerely liked me» stay 
away, for I am not the same 

•CORINNA.' 

The lover thought there was something 
so sprightl^r in her behaviour, that he an- 
swered: 

* Madah, — ^I am not obliged, nnce yoa 
are not the same woman, to let you know 
whether I flattered you or not: but I assure 
you I do not, when I tell you I now like you 
above all your sex, and hope you will bear 
what may befsl me when we are both one, 
as weU as you do what happens to yourself 
now yoa are single; themore I am ready 
to take such a spirit for my companion as 
soon as you please. AMILCAR,' 

If Parthenissa can now possess her own 
mind, and tlidnk as littie of her beauty as 
she ought to have done when she had it, 
there wUl be no great diminution of her 
charms; and if she was formerly affected 
too much with them, an easy behaviour 
wUl more than make up for the loss of 
them. Take the whole sex together, an^ 
you find those who have the strongest pos- 
session of men's hearts are not enunent for 
their beauty. You see it often happen that 
those who engage men to the greatest vio- 
lence, are such as those who are strangers 
to them would take to be remarkably de- 
fective for that end. The fondest lover I 
know, said to me one day in a crowd of 
women at an entertainment of music, * You 
have often heard me .talk of my beloved; 
that woman there,' continued he, smiling, 
when he had fixed my eye, «is her very 
picture.* The lady he showed me was by 
much the least remarkable for beauty « 
any in the whole assembly; but having my 
curiosity extremely raised, I could not keep 
my eyes off her. Her eyes at last met mine, 
and with a sudden surprise she looked round 
her to see who near her was remarkably 
handsome that I was gazing at Tlus littie 
act explained the secret She did not un- 
derstand herself for the object of love, and 
therefore she was so. The lover is a very 
honest plain man; and what charmed him 
was a person that goes along with him ia 
the cares and joys of life, not taken up with 
herself, but sincerely attentiv^with a ready 
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and cheerful mind, to accomiMuiy him in 
either. 

I can tell Parthenissa ftr her comfort 
that the beauties, generally speaking, are 
the most impertinent and disagreeable of 
iwomen. An apparent desire of admiration, 
a reflection upon their own merit, and a 
precise behaviour in their general conduct, 
are almost inseparable accidents in beau- 
ties. All you obtiun of them, is granted to 
importunity and solicitation for what did 
not deserve so much of your time, and you 
recover from the possesaon of it as out of a 
dreatp. 

You are ashamed of the vagaries of fiEmcy 
which so strangely misled you, and your 
admiration of ft beauty, merelv as such, is 
inconsiitent with a tolerable reflection upon 
yourself. The cheerful eood-humoured 
creatures, into whose heads it never en* 
tered that they oould make any man un- 
bappy, are the persons formed tot making 
men happy. There is Miss Liddy can 
dance a jig, raise ptaste, write a eood hand, 
keep an account, eive a reasonable answer, 
and do as she is bid; while her eldest sister, 
Madam Martha, is out of humour, has the 
spleen, learns by reports of people of higher 
quality new ways of being uneasy and dis- 
pleased. And this happens for no reason 
m the world, but that poor Liddy knows 
she has no such thing, as a certam negli- 
gence < that is so becoming:' that there is 
not I know not what in her air; and that if 
she talks like a fool, there is no one will say, 
*Well! I know not what it is, but ev^ry 
thing pleases when she speaks it.* 



but you must eaepHdn yourself farther, be- 
fore I know what to da Your most obedient 
servant, THE SPECTATOR.' 

T. 



=*^ 



NaSOr.] nursday, Feb. 21, 171^-12. 



•Vemte din, quid ftm reeonnt. 



aald vatotnt humeri- 

Brr. An Pc€L r. 30. 
-^-Often trj what weight yott can ■upport. 
And what your ihoolden are too weak to bear. 



I AH SO well pleased with the following^ 
letter, that I am in hopes it will not be a 
disagreeable present to thfe public 

* Sir,— Though I believe none of your 
readers more admire your agreeable man- 
ner of workine up trifles than mvself, yet 
as your speculations are now swelling into 
volumes, and will in all probability pass 
down to future ages, methinks I would have 



no single subject in them, wherein the ge- 
neral good of mankind is concerned, tef 
uufiniahed. 



Ask any of the husbands of your great 
beauties,and they will tell vou that they hate 
their wives nine hours at every day they 
pass together. There is such a particularity 
for ever affected by them, that they are 
encumbered with theif charms in all they 
say or da They pray at public devotions 
as they are beauties: they converse on or- 
dinary occasions as they are beauties. Ask 
Belinda what it is o'clock, and she is at a 
stand whether so great a beauty should an- 
swer you. In a word, I think, instead dP 
offering to administer consolation to Parthe- 
nissa, I should congratulate her metamor^ 
phons; and however she thinks ^e was 
not the least insolent in the prosperity of 
her charms, she was enough so to find she 
may make herself a much more agreeable 
creature in her present adversity. The en- 
deavour to please is highly promoted by a 
consciousness that the approbation of the 
person you would be i^^reeable to, is a 
nvour you do not deserve: for in this case 
assurance of success is the most certain way 
to disappointment Good-nature will al- 
ways supply the absence of beauty, but 
beauty cannot long supply the absence of 
good-nature. 

•POSTSCRIPT. ^ 

« Februarjr 18. 
•Madam,— I have yours of this day, 
wherein you twice bid me not disoblige yob. 



* I have a long time expected with great 
impatience that you would enlarge upon 
the ordinary mistakes which are committed 
in the education of our children. I the more 
easily flattered myself that you would one 
time or other resume this consideration, be- 
cause you tell us that your 168th paper was 
only composed of a few broken liints: but 
finding myself hitherto disappointed, I have 
ventured to send you my own thoughts on 
this subject 

*I remember Pericles, in his famous 
oration at the funeral of those Athenian 
young men who perished in the Samian ex- 
pedition, has a thought very much cele- 
brated by several ancient cntics, namely, 
that the loss which the commonwealth suf- 
fered by the destruction of its youth, was 
like the loss which the year would suffer 
by the destruction of the springy The pre- 
judice which the public sustains from a 
wrong education of children, is an evil of 
the same nature, as it in a manner starves 
posterity, and defrauds our country of those 
persons, who, with due care, mi^ht make 
an eminent figure in their respective posts 
of life. 

•I have seen a book written by Joan 
Huartes a Spanish Physician, .entitled £x- 
amen de Ingends, wherein he lays it down 
as one d[ his first positions, that nothing but 
nature can qualify a man for leamine: and 
that without a proper temperament for the 
particular art or science which he studies, 
his utmost pains and application, assisted 
by the ablest masters, will be to no pur- 
pose. 

* He illustrates this by the example of 
Tully's son Marcus. 

• Cicero, in order to accomplish his son 
in that sort of learning which he designed 
him for, sent him to Athens, the most cele- 
brated academy at that time in the world. 
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and where a vast eoncoune, out of the most 
polite nations could not bat furnish the 
young gentleman with a multitude of great 
examples and accidents that might insensi- 
bly have instructed him in his designed 
studies. He placed him under the care of 
Cratip'pns, wno was one of the greatest 
philosophers of the s^» and, as iT all the 
books which were at that time written had 
not been sufficient for his use, he composed 
others on puipose for him: notwithstand^ 
ing all this, history informs us that Marcus 
proved a mere blockhead, and that nature, 
(who it seems was even with the son for 
her prodigality to the father) rendered him 
incapable of improving by all the rules of 
eloquence, the precepts g« philosophv, his 
own endeavours, and the most refinea con- 
versation in Athens. This author, there- 
fore, proposes, that there should be certain 
triers or examiners appointed by the state, 
to inspect the genius of every particular 
bo^, and to allot him the part that is most 
suitable to his natural talents. 

* Plato in one of his dialogues tells us that 
Socrates, who was the son of a midwife, 
used to sav, that as his mother, though she 
was very skilful in her profession, comd not 
deUver a woman unless she was first with 
child, so neither could he himself raise 
knowledge out of a mind where nature had 
not planted it 

' Accordingljr the method this philoso- 
pher took, <^ instructing his schdars by 
several interrogatories or questions, was 
bnly helping the birth, and Dringmg their 
own thoughts to lieht 

*The Spanish doctor above-mentioned, 
«s his speculations grew more refined, as- 
serts that every kindof ¥dt has a particular 
science, corresponding to it, and in which 
alone it can be truly excellent As to those 
geniuses, which may seem to have an equal 
aptitude for several things, he regards them 
. as so many unfinished pieces of nature 
WTOueht off in haste. 

« There are indeed but very few to whom 
nature has been so unkind, that they are 
not capable of shining in some science or 
other. There is a certain bias towards know- 
ledge in every mind, which may be strength- 
ened and improved by proper applications. 

• The story of Clavius is very well known. 
He was entered in a college of Jesuits, and 
after havmg been tried at several parts of 
learning, was upon the point of beine dis- 
missed, as a hopeless blockhead, untfl one 
of the fathers took it into his head to make 
an essayr of his parts in geometry, which it 
seems hit his genius so luckily, that he after- 
wards became one of the greatest mathema- 
ticians of the age. • It is commonly thoagfat 
that the sagacity of these fathers in dis- 
covering the talent of a young student, has 
not a little contributed to the fi^re wl^ch 
their order has made in the world. 



•Claviiu died at Rome in 161S. aged 75; hia worki 
are comprfaM In live votniiNB ia Ibila 



' How different from this manner of edu- 
cation is that which prevails in our owu 
country! where notlung is more usual than 
to see forty or fifty ooys of several ages, 
tempers* and inclinations, ranged together 
in the same class, employed upon the same 
authors, and enjoined the same tasks! 
Whatever their naitural genius may be, 
they are all to be made poets, historians, 
and orators alike. They are all obli^ to 
have the same capacity, to bring m the 
same tale of verse, and to furnish out the 
same portion of prose. Every boy is boond 
to have as good a memory as the ca\>tain 
of the form. To be brief, instead of adapt- 
ing studies to the particular genius or a 
youth, we expect mm the young man, 
that he should adapt his genius to his stoi- 
diea. This, I must confess, is not so much 
to be imputed to the instructor, as to the 
parent, who will never be brought to be- 
lieve, that his son is not capable of per- 
forming as much as his neighbour's, and 
that he may not make him whatever he 
has a mind ta 

If the present age is more laudable than 
those which have j^ooe before it in any sin- 
gle particular, it is in that generous care 
which several well-disposed persons have 
taken in the education of poor children; 
and as in these charity-schools there is no 
> place left for the overweaning fondness of 
a parent, the directors of them would make 
them beneficial to the public, if they con- 
sidered the precept which I have been thus 
lone inculcating. They mieht easily, by 
well examining the parts of those under 
their inspection, make a just distribution 
of them mto proper classes and divisions, 
and allot to them this or that particular 
study, as their genius qualifies them for 
int>fes8ions, trades, handicrafts, or service 
by sea or land. 

< How is this kind of regulation wanting 
in the three great professions! 

'Dr. South, comphuning of persons who 
took upon them holy orders, though alto- 
gether unqualified for the sacred fimction, 
says somewhere, that many a man runs his 
head i^;ain9t a pulpit, who might have done 
his country excellent service at the plough- 
taiL 

'In like manner many a lawyer, who 
makes but an indiiferent figure at the bar, 
might have made a v^ elegant waterman, 
and have shined at the Temple stairs^ though 
he can get no business in the house. 

' I have known a corn-cutter, who with a 
right education would have been an excel- 
lent physician. 

* To descend lower, are not our streets 
filled witii sagacious drstymen, and politi- 
cians in liveries? We have several tailors 
of six foot high, and meet with many a 
broad pair of shoulders that are thrown 
away upon a barber, when perhaps at the 
same tame we see a pigmy porter reeling 
under a burden, who migjbt have managed 
a needle with much dexterity, or have 
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snapped his fingers with great ease to him- 
self, and advantage to the public 

' The Spartans, though they acted with 
the spirit which I am here speaking of, 
carried it much farther than what I pn>- 
pose. Among them it was not lawful for 
the father himself to bring up his children 
after his own fancy. As soon as they were 
seven years old, tney were all listed in se- 
veral companies, and disciplined by the 
public The old men were spectators of 
their performances, who often raised quar- 
rels among them, and set them at strife 
with one another, that by those early dis- 
coveries they might see now their several 
talents lay, and, without any regard to their 
quality, disposed of them accordingly, for 
the service of the commonwealth. By 
this means Sparta soon became the mis- 
tress of Greece, and famous through the 
whole world for her civil and military dis- 
cipline. 

' If you think this letter deserves a place 
among your speculations, I may perhaps 
trouble you with some other thoughts on 
the same subject I am, £cc' X. 



No. 308.] Friday, February 22, 1711-12. 



-Jam proterva 



FtontB petet Lalage maritmn. 

At. Od. 5. Lib. U. ver. 15. 

L alage will soon proelaim 
Her love, nor Uiuh to own her flame.— OeecA. 

•Mr. Spectator,-—! give you this trou- 

• ble in order to propose myself to you as an 
assistant in the weighty cares which you 
have thought fit to undergo for the public 
good. I am a very great lover of women, 
that is to say, honestly; and as it is natural 
to study what one likes, I have industriously 
applied myself to understand them. The 
present circumstance relating to them is, 
that I think there wants under you, as 
Spectator, a person to be distinguished and 
vested in the power and quality of a censor 
on marriages. I lodge at the Temple, and 
know, by seeing women come hither, and 
afterwaitls observing them conducted by 
their counsel to judges' chambers, that 
there is a custom, in case of making con- 
veyance of a wife^ estate, that she is car- 
ried to a judge's apartment, and left alone 

• with him, to be examined in private, 
; whether she has not been frightened or 
t sweetened by her spouse into the act she is 
. going to do, or whether it is of her own free- 
will. Now if this be a method founded 
upon reason and equity, why should there 
not be also a proper ^cer for examining 
such as are entered into the state of matri- 
mony, whether they are forced by parents 
on one side, or moved by interest only on 
the other, to come together, and bring forth 
such awkward hdrs as are the product 
<if half love and constrained compliances? 
There is nobody, though I say it mysdf, 
would be fitter for this office than I an: 



for I am ftn uglj fellow^ of great wit and 
sagadty. My father was a nale coimtry 
'squire, my mother a witty beauty of no 
fortune. The match was made bv consent 
of my mother's parents' against her own, 
and I am the child of the rape on the wed- 
ding night; so that I am as nealthv and as 
homely as my father, but as sprightly and 
agreeable as my mother. It would oe of. 
great ease to you,, if yon would use me im- 
der you, that matches might be better 
regulated for the future, and we might 
have no more children of squabbles. I shall 
not reveal all my pretensions vmtil I receive 
your answer: and I am, air, your most 
humble servant, 

•MULES PALFREY.* 

• *Mr. Spectator,—! am one of those 
unfortunate men within the city- walls, who 
am married to a woman of quality, but her 
temper is something different from that of 
Lady Anvil. My Wy's whole time and 
thoughts are spent in keeping up to the 
mode both in apparel and furniture. All 
the goods in my house have been changed 
three times in seven years. I have had 
seven children by her: and by our mar- 
riage-articles she was to have her apart' 
ment new furnished as often as she lay-iur 
Nothing in our house is useful but that 
which is fashionable; my pewter holds out 
generally half a year, my plate a fiill 
twelve- month; chairs are not fit to ait in 
that were made two years nnce, nor bed» 
fit for any thing but to sleep in, that have 
stood up above that time. My dear is of 
opinion that an old-fashioned grate con* 
sumes coals, but gives no heat. If she 
drinks out of glasses of the last year she 
cannot distinguish wine from small beerr 
Oh, dear sir, you may guess all the rest 

'Yours. 

*P. S. I could bear even all this, if i 
were not obliged also to eat fashionably. I 
have a plain stomach, and have a constant 
loathing of whatever comes to my ownt 
table; for which reason I dine at the chop' 
house three days in a week; where the 
good company wonders they never see you 
of late. I am sure, by your unprejudiced dis- 
courses, yott love brout better than soup.' 

•Will's, Feb. 19. 
•Mr, Spectator,— You may believe 
you are a person as much talked of as any 
man in town. I am one of your best friends 
in this house, and have laid a wager you 
are so can(Ud a man, and so honest a fellow, 
that you will print this letter, though it is 
in recommendation of a new paper called 
The Historian. I have read it carefully, 
and find it written with skill, good sense, 
modesty, and fire« You must allow the 
town is kinder to you than you deserve; 
and I doubt not but you have so much sense 
of the world's change of humour, and in- 
stability of all human things, as to under- 
stand, that the only way to pr eserve fiivour 
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Is to communicate it to othen with good 
nature and judgment. You are ao generally 
read, that what you speak of will be read 
This with men ot sense and taste, is all that 
is wanting to recommend The Histoiian. 
' I am, ur, your daily adyocate, 

•READER GENTLE,* 

I was yery much surprised this morning 
that any one should find out my lodging, 
and know it so well, as to come directly to 
my closet door, and knock at it, to give me 
the following letter. When I came out I 
opened it, and saw, by a yery strong 
or shoes, and a warm coat the ' 
on, that he walked all the way to briqe it 
me, though dated from York. My misfor- 
tune is that I cannot talk, and I found the 
messenger had so much of me, that h* 
could think better than speak. He had, I 
observed, a polite discerning, hid under a 
shrewd rusticitjr. He delivered the paper 
with a Yorkshire tone and a town leer, 



Na 309.] Saturday, February 23, 1711-12. 

Di, qaiboB immrimn eit animuum, nmbTOqnc silentoi. 
Et Cbaoc et Phlegethon, loca nocte nlentia late : 
Bit mihi flu audita loqui I sit nomine vestro 
Fandere ita alu terra et caligine menus. 

Firg. JBh, tL ver. 9M. 
Fe realma, yet unieveard to human iislit. 
Ye foda, who nile the refioni of the night, 
Te gUding ghoati, pennit me to relate 
The mystic wonders of your silent sUte. Drydlm. 



•Mr. Spectator. — ^The privilege you 
have indulged John Trot has proved of 
very bad conseouence to our illustrious as- 
sembly, which besides the many excellent 
maxims it is founded upon, is remarkable 
for the extraordinary decorum always ob- 
served in it One instance of which is that 
the carders (who are always of the first 

Duality) never begin to play until the 
'rencn dances are finished, and the coun- 
try dances begin : but John Trot, having now 
got your commission in his pocket, (which 
eveiy one here has a profoiuid respect for) 
has the assurance to set up for a minuet- 
dancer. Not only so, but he has brought 
down upon us the whole ho&y of the Trots, 
which are very numerous, with their aux- 
iliaries the hobblers and the skippers, by 
which means the time is so much wasted, 
that, unless we break all rules of govern- 
ment, it must redound to the utter subver- 
sion of the brag-table, the discreet mem- 
bers of which value time as Fribble's wife 
does her pin-money. We are pretty well 
assured that your indulgence to Trot was 
only in relation to country-dances; how- 
ever, we have deferred issuing an order of 
council upon the premises, hoping to get 
you to join with us, that Trot, nor any of 
nis clan, presume for the future to dance 
any but country dances, unless a hornpipe 
ufon a festival day. If you will do this you 
will oblige a great many ladies, and parti- 
cularly your most humble servant, 

'ELIZ. SWEEPSTAKES. 
•York, Feb. Ifi.' 

• I never meant any other than that Mr. 
Trot should confine himself to country 
dances. And I further direct that he shaU 
take out none but his own relations accord- 
ing to their nearness of blood» but any 
gentiewoman may take out him. 

* THE SPECTATOR. 

•London, FeU 31*' T. 



I HAVE before observed in general, that 
the persons whom Milton introduces into 
his poem always discover such sentiments 
erv strong nair and ochaviour as are in a peculiar maimer 
the bearer had jPpnformable to their respective characters, 
way to brine it ^^^^ circumstance in their speeches and 
y riHK r^^j^j^g j^ ^^|^ great justice and delicacy 
adapted to the persons who spc^k and ac^ 
As the poet very much excefs in this con- 
sistency^ of his characters, I shall beg leave 
to consider several passages of the second 
book in this light. That superior great- 
ness and mock-majesty, which is ascribed 
to the prince of the faUen angels, la admi- 
rably preserved in the be^nning of this 
book. His opening and closmg the debate; 
his taking on nimself that great enterprise, 
at the thought of whicl^the whole internal 
assembly trembled; b^s encountering the 
hideous phantom who gjuarded the gates of 
hell, and appeared to mm in all his terrors; 
are instances of that proud and daring mind 
which could not brook submisaon, even to 
Omnipotence! 



Baton wee now at hand, and ftom his seat 
The monster moTinc onward came as Ikst 
With horrid strides, Del! trembled as be strode, 
Th' undaunted fiend what this nifht be admir^ 
Admir*d, not fear'd.— — 

The same boldness and intrepidity of be- 
haviour discovers itself in the several ad- 
ventures which he meets with, during his 
passage through the regions of unformed 
matter, and particularly in his address to 
those tremenaous powers who are described 
as presiding over it. 

The part of Moloch is likewise, in all its 
circumstances, full of that fire and fury 
which distinguish this spirit from the rest 
of the fallen angels. He is described in the 
first book as besmeared with the blood of 
human sacrifices, and delighted with the 
tears of parents, and the cnes of children. 
In the second book he is marked out as the 
fiercest spirit that fought in heaven: and if 
we consider the figure which he makes in 
the sixth book, where the battie of the 
angels is described, we find it every way 
answerable to the same furious, enraged 
character: 

^Wbere the might of Oabriel fbofht. 

And with fierce ensigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, Airious lEing, who him deO'*d, 
And at his cbariot-wheeta to drag him bound. 
Threatened, nor ttom the Holy One of heaven 
ReflraiB*d his tongue blasphemous : but anon 
Down eloTen to the waist, with shattered araw 
And uneonth pain fled bellowing. 

It may be worth while to observe, that 
Milton has represented this violent impetu- 
ous fi^t, who is hurried on by such pr^ 
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cipitate passicnsy as the first that rises in 
that assembly to rive his opinion upon their 
present posture o3P affairs. AccorffinglVy he 
declares himself abruptly for war» and ap- 
pears incensed at his companions for losing 
80 much time as even to deliberate upon it. 
All his sentiments are rash, audacious, and 
desperate. Such is that of arming them- 
selves with their tortures, and tummg their 
punishments upon him who inflicted them: 

No, let us rather choow, 

AnB*d with hell flamei and fUry, all at onoa 
O'er heav'n'i high tow'ra to force reaiatleaa way, 
Turniag our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the torturer; when to meet the noiia 
Of his almighty engine be shall hear 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels: and his throne itself 
Mix*d with TarUrian sulphur, and strange fire, 
lis own invented torments. 



<: 



, His preferring annihilation to shame or 
misery is also highly suitable to his charac- 
ter/ as the comfort he draws from their 
disturinng the peace of heaven, that if it 
be not victory it is revenge, is a sentiment 
truly diabolical, and becoming the bitter- 
ness of this implacable spirit 

CBelial is described in the first book as 
the idol of the lewd ani luxurious) He is 
in the second book, pursuant to that de- 
scription, characterized as timorous and 
slothful; and if we look into the sixth book, 
we find him celebrated in the battle of an- 
gels for nothing but that scoflfing spejech 
which he makes to Satan, on their sup- 
posed advantage over the enemy. As his 
appearance is unifovm, and of a piece in 
these three several views, we find his senti- 
ments in the infemsd assembly every way 
conformable to his character. Sucn are 
his apprehensions of a second battie, his 
horrors of annihilation, his preferring to be 
miserable, rather than • not to be.' T need 
not observe, that the contrast of thought in 
this speech, and that which precedes it, 
gives an agreeable variety to the debate. 
V Mammon's character is so fully dra#n in 
the first book, that the poet adds nothing 
to it in the second^We were before told, that 
he was the first who taught mankind to 
ransack the earth for gold and silver, and 
that he was the architect of Pandacmonium, 
or the infernal palace, where the evil spirits 
were to meet in council. His speech in 
this book is every w^ suitable to so de- 
praved a character. How proper is that 
reflection of their bdng unable to taste the 
happiness of heaven, were they actually 
there, in the mouth of one, who, while he 
was in heaven, is said to have had his mind 
dazzled with the outward pomps and glories 
of the |)lace, and to have been more intent 
on the riches of the pavement than on the 
beatific vision. I shall alsoleave die reader 
to judge how agreeable the following senti- 
ments are to the same character: 



-This deep world 



Of darkness do we df«ad 1 How oft i 

Thick clouds and dark doth beay*n*B aU-niliiig airt 
Cbooae to reside, bis g loiy 4uiobicur*df 



And with the m^lesty of dtftneaa roand 
Covers his throne ; from whence deep tfaunden roar* 
Mustering their rage, and heay*n resembles ballf 
As he our darkness, cannot we his light 
Imitate when we please? This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold; 
Nor want we skill or art, (Vom whence to raise 
Magnifloence; and what can heay'n show more? 

(Beelzebub, who is reckoned the second 
in dignity that fell, and is^ in thefipst book, 
the second that awakens out of the trance, 
and confers with Satan upon the situation 
of their afflurs, mamtains his rank in^he 
book now before us.\There is a wonderful 
majesty described in nis rising up to speak. 
He acts as a kind of moderator between 
the two opponte parties, and proposes a 
third undertaking, which the whole assem- 
bly gives inta The motion he makes of 
detaching one of their body in search of a 
new world is grounded upon a project de* 
vised by Satan, and cursorily proposed by 
him in the following lines of the first book: 

Spaoa may prodnee new worlds, whereof so .riih 
There went a fkme in beav'n, that he ere long 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard 
Should fkvour equal to the sons of heay*n ; 
Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption, thither or elaewhere: 
Fbr this infernal pit shall never bold 
Celestial spirits in bondage, nor th' aby« 
Long under darkness cover. But these thoughts 
Pull counsel must mature : 

It is on this project that Beelzebub groundu 
his proposal : 

What if we find 

fikime easier enterprise? There is a plaei^ 

Qf ancient and prophetic Ame in heav*n 

Err not,) another world, the hapi^ seat 

Of some new race call'd man, about this tim« 

To be created like to us, thouffb less 

In pow'r and excellence, but favour'd mora 

Of him who rules above; so was his will 

Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath. 

That shook heav'n's whole circomferenee, eonflrm'd. 

The reader may observe how just it was, 
not to omit in the first book the project 
upon which the whole poem turns; as also 
that the prince of the fallen angels was the 
only proper person to give it birth, and that 
the next to him in dignity was the fittest to 
second and support it 

There is besides, I think, something won- 
derfull V beautiful, and very apt to affect the 
reader's imagination, in this ancient pro- 
phecy or report in heaven, concerning the 
creation of man. Nothing could more show 
the dienity of the spedes, than this tradi- 
tion which ran of them before their exist- 
ence. They are represented to have been 
the talk of heaven before they were created. 
Virgil, in compliment to the Roman com- 
monwealth, makes the heroes of it appear 
in their state of pre-existence; but Milton 
does a far mater honour to mankind in 
general, as he gives us a glimpse of them 
even before they are in being. 

The rising ot this great assembly is de- 
scribed in a very sublime and poetical 
manner: 

/ Their rising all at once was as the soood } 
Of thunder heard remote. / 
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The diversions ef the fallen angels* with 
the particukr account of their place of 
habitation, are described with great preg- 
nane/ of thought, and copiousness of in« 
vention. 'The diversions are every way 
suitable to beines who had nothing left 
them but strength and knowledge misap- 
plied. Such are their contentions at the 
race and in feats of arms, with ^eir enter- 
tainment in the following lines: 

OMwra with vut IVptaBan rage more AA 
Bend up both rocks aod hillt, and ride the air 
In whirlwind, hell actire holda the wiM uproar. 

Their mu^c is employed in celebrating 
their own criminal exploits, and their dis- 
course in sounding the unfathomable depths 
of^te, free-will, and foreknowledge. 

vThe several circumstances in the de- 
scription of hell are finely imagined; as the 
four rivers which disgorge themselves into 
the sea of fire, the extremes of cold and 
heat, and the river of oblivion^ The mon- 
strous animals produced in that infernal 
world are represented by a single line, 
which gives us a mere horrid idea of them 
than a much longer description would have 
done: 

J W atnre breeda, 
rerrerae, all moiletroas, all prodigiooi things, 
AbominSble, inutterable, and worse 
Than fkbles yet have fbicn'd, or fear eonceivM, 
GoiYons and hydraa, and ahimeras difS^ 

This episode of the fallen spirits and their 
place of nabitation, comes in very happily 
to unbend the mind of the reader from its 
attention to the debate. An ordinary poet 
would indeed have spun out so many cir- 
cumstances to a great length, and by that 
means have weakenedj instead of illustrated 
the principal fable. 

( The flight of Satan to the gates of hell is 
finely imaged; 

I nave alre^y declared my opinion of 
the allegory (concerning Sin and Death, 
which is, however, a very finished piece 
in its kind, when it is not considered as 
a part of an epic poem\ The genealogy 
of the several, persons is contrived with 
great delicacy. \$m is the daughter of Satan, 
and Death the ofTspring of Sin^ The in- 
cestuous mixtm% between Sin and Death 
produces those monsters and hell-honnds 
which from time to time enter into their 
mother, and tear the bowels of her who 
gave them birth. 

These arc the terrors of an evil con- 
science, and the proper fruits of Sin, which 
naturally rise fmsn the apprehensions of 
Death. This last beautifiil moral is, I think, 
cleariy intimated in the speech of Sin, 
where, complaimng of this her dreadfiil 
issue, she adds: 

Before mine eyes in oppoeition aits 
Grim Deaths my aon and foa, who aeta tham on, 
And me hia patent woald Adl aoon daroor. 
For want of other prey, but that be know* 
Hia end with mine involvU 

I need not mention to the reader the 
beautifiil circumstance in the last part ti 



this quotation* He will Ukewise observe 
how naturally the three persons concenied 
in this allegory are tempted by one com- 
mon interest to enter into a contedemty to- 
gether, and how property Sin is made the 
portress of hell, and the only being that can 
open the gates to that world of tortures. 

The descriptive part of this allegory is 
likewise very strong, and full df suUime 
ideas. The fieure of Death, the regal 
crown upon his head, his menace of Satan, 
his advancing to the combat, the outcry at' 
his birth, are circumstances too noble to be 
past over in silence, and extremely suitable 
to this king pf terrors. I need not mention 
the justness of thought which is observed 
in the generation of these several mnbo- 
Ileal persons; that Sin was produced upon 
the nrst revolt of Satan, that Death ap- 
peared soon ^ter he was cast into hell, 
and that the terrors of conscience were con- 
ceivcMi at tiie gate of this place of torments. 
The description of the gatd^ is verv 
poetical, as the qpening of them is fiill of 
Milton's spirit: 



-^n a andden open fly 
impetuous recoil and Jan 



With impetuous recoil and Jarrinff eonnd 
Th* infbroal doors, and on their hingoi irate 
Harah thimder, tha^the loweat bottom shook 
OfEreboA She open'd, but to shut 
ExcaU'd hir pow'r; the gates wide open atood. 
That with extended wings a bannerM host 
tJnder spread ensigns marching might pass throQglb 
With horae and chariots ranked in loose array ; 
80 wide they atood, and like a flimaoe month 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 

In Satan's voya^ through the chaos there 
are several imaginary persons described, 
as residing in that immense waste of mat- 
ter. This may perhaps be conformable to 
the taste of those critics who are pleased 
with nothing in a poet which has not life 
and manners ascribed to it; but for my own 
part, I am pleased most with those passa- 
ges in this description which carry in Uiem a 
greatermeasure of probability, and are such 
as might possibly have happened. Of this 
kin#is his first mounting m the smoke that 
rises from the infernal pit, his falling into a 
cloud of nitre, and the like combustible 
materials, that by their explonon still hur- 
ried him forward in his voyage; his spring- 
ing upward like a pyramio c* fire, with his 
laborious passage through that confu^oo of 
elements which the poet calls 

The womb of nature, and perfaapa her frave. 

The elimmering light which shot into the 
chaos from the utmost verge of the crea- 
tion, with the distant discovery of the earth 
that hung close by the moon, are wonder- 
fiilly beautiful ana poeticaL L. 
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Fif^r* •Sn.LTT. 
rn Ue the indisaolabte marriage-knot. 
*Mr. Spectator,— I am a certain ywmg 
woman that love a certain yoimg man very 
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heartily; and mf fisither and mother were 
for it a great while, hot now they say I can 
do better; but I think I cannot They bid 
me not love him, and I cannot nnl«ve him. 
What must I do> Speak quickly. 

•BIDDY DOW-BAKE.' 

•Feb. 19,1712, 
'Dear Spec, — ^I have loved a lady en 
tirely for this year and a half, though for a 
great part of the time (which has contri- 
puted not a little to my pain) I have been 
debarred the liberty of converung with 
her. The erounds of our difference was 
this; that wnen we had enquired into each 
other's circumstances, we found that at our 
first setting out into the world, we should 
owe five hundred pounds more than her 
fortune would pay off. My estate is seven 
hundred pounds a-year, besides the benefit 
of tin mines. Now, dear Spec, upon this 
state of the case, and the lady's positive 
declaration that there is still no other ob- 
jection, I beg you will not fail to insert 
this, with vour opinion, as soon as possible, 
whether this ought to be esteemed a just 
cause or impediment why we should not be 
joined; and you will for ever oblige yours 
sincerely. DICK LOVeSckI' 

•postscript. 
•Sir, if I mari^ this lady by the assist- 
ance or ycmr ojHmon, you may expect a fa- 
vour for it* 

« Mr. Sprctator,— I have the misfor- 
tune to be one of those unhappy men who 
are distinguished by the name of discarded 
lovers; but I am the less mortified at mv 
disgrace, because the young lady is one or 
those creatures who set up for negligence 
of men, are forsooth the most rigidly virtu- 
ous in the world, and yet their nicety will 
I>ermit them at the command of parents to 
go to bed to the most utter stranger that 
can be proposed to them. As to me myself, 
I was introduced by the father of my mis- 
tress; but find I owe my being at first re- 
ceived to a comparison of my estate with 
that of a former lover, and that I am now 
in like manner turned off to give way to an 
humble servant still richer than I am. 
What makes this treatment the more ex- 
trav^ant is, that the young lady is in the 
management of this way of fraud, and 
obevsher father's orders on those occasions 
without any manner ofrductance, but does 
it with the same air that one of your men 
of the world would signify the necessity of 
affurs for tuxnmg another out of office. 
When I came home last night, I found this 
letter from my rikistress; 

'Sir,— I hope you will not thhik it is any 
manner of disrespect to your person or 
merit, that the intended nuptials between 
na are mtemipted. My father says he has 
a much better offer l(« me than vou can 
make, and has ordered me to bm& off the 
treaty between ns. If it had proceeded, I 
•hculd have behaved myself with all suit* 
S7 



able regard to you, but as it is, I beg we 
may be strangers for the future. A^eu. 
•LYDIA.' 

• This great indifference on this subject, 
and the mercenary motives for making al- 
liances, is what I think lies naturally before 
you, and I beg of you to give me your 
thoughts upon it My answer to Lydia was 
as follows, which I hope you will ararove; 
for you are to know the woman's nmily 
affect a wondeffiil ease on these occasional 
though they expect it should be pamfoUy 
received on the man's side. 

• MAnAM,— I have received yours, and 
knew the prudence of your house so well, 
that I always took care to be ready to 6bey 
your commands, though they should be to 
see you no more. Pray give my service to 
all the good family, Ameu. 

•CLITOPHOK 

• The opera subscripticm is fulL' 

HEHORANDUK. 

The censor of marriage to consider this 
letter and report the common usages on 
such treaties, with how many pounds or 
acres are generally esteemed suffident rea- 
son for preferring a new to an old preten- 
der; with his opmion what is proper to be 
determined in such cases for the future. 
See Na 308, let 1. 

•Mr. Spectator.— There is an elderly 
person lately left off business and settied in 
our town, in order, as he thinks, to retire 
from the world^ but he ha3 brought with 
him such an mdination to talebearing, 
that he disturt)s both himself and all our 
neighbourhood. Notwithstanding this frail- 
ty, the honest gentleman is so happy as to 
have no enemy: at the same time ne has 
not one friend who will venture to acquaint 
him with his weakness. It is not to be 
doubted, but if this failinp; were set in a pro- 
per light, he would quickly perceive ihe 
indecency and evil cpi»equences of it. 
Now, sir, this being an infirmity which I 
hope may be corrected, and knowing that 
he pays much deference to you, I beg that 
when you are at leisure to give us a specu- 
lation on gossiping, you would think of my 
neighbour. You will hereby oblige several 
who will be glad to find a reformation in 
thdr erey-ha&ed friend: and how becom- 
ing will It be for him, instead of pouring 
forth words at all adventures, to set a 
watch before the door of his mouth, to re- 
frain his tongue, to check its impetuotttv, 
and guard aeainst the sallies of that litUe 
pert, forward, busy person; which, under 
a sober conduct, might prove a useful 
member of society! In compliance with 
those intimations, I have taken the liberty 
to make this address to you. lam, sir, your 
most obscure servant, 

•PHILANTHROPOa* 

*Mr. Sps<:tato«,— This is to petStkxi 
you & behalf of mysdf, and mttny more o£ 
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your gentle readen, that at any time when 
you may havcprivate reasons against let- 
ting us Know what you think yourself, you 
would be pleased to pardon us such letters 
of your correspondents as seem to be of no 
tise but to the printer. 

*It is further our humble request, that 
you would substitute advertisements in the 
place of such epistles; and that in order 
hereunto Mr. Buckley may be authorized 
to take up of your zealous friend Mr. 
Charles Lillie, any quantity of words he 
shall from time to time have occasion for. 

' The many useful parts of knowledge 
which may be commimicated to the public 
this way, will, we hope, be a connderation 
in favour of your petitioners. And your 
petitioners, &c.' 

Mte, — ^That particular regard be had to 
this petition; and the pai>ers marked letter 
K may be carefully examined for the fu- 
ture. T, 



No. 311.] Tuesday, February 26, 1711-12, 

Nee Veneris pbaretriB maccr est, aut lampade fervet : 
Inde Ihces ardent, veniunt a dote lagitte. 

Juv. Sat. yf. 137. 
He si^hs, adores, and courts her ev^ry hour ; 
Who would not do as much for such a dower? 

Dfjden, 

•Mr. Spectator, — I am amazed that, 
among all the variety of characters with 
which you have enriched your speculations, 
you have never ^ven us a picture of those 
audacious young fellows among us who 
commonlyjgo by the name of the fortune- 
stealers. You must know, sir, I am one who 
live in a continual apprehension of this sort 
of people, that lie m wait, day and night 
for our children, and may be considered as 
a kii^ of kidnappers witKin the law. I am 
the father of a young heiress, whom I be- 

fln to look upon as marriageable, and who 
as looked upon herself as such for above 
these ^x years. She is now in the eighteenth 
year of her age. The fortune-hunters have 
already cast their eyes upon her, and take 
care to plant themselves m her view when- 
ever she appears' in any public assembly. 
I have myself caught a young jackanapes, 
with a pair of silver-fringed gloves, in the 
very fact You must know. Sir, I have kept 
her as a prisoner of state, ever since she 
was in her teens. Her chamber windows 
«.re cross-barred; she is not permitted to go 
out of the house but with her Keeper, who is 
a staid relation of my own; I have likewise 
forbid her the use or pen and ink, for this 
twelvemonth last past, and do not suffer a 
band-box to be carried into her room before 
it has been searched. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, I am at my wit's end, 
for fear of any sudden surprise. There 
were, two or three nights ago, some fiddles 
heard in the street, which I am afraid 
portend me no good: not to mention a tall 
ixiahxnan, that has been seen walking be- 



fore my house more than once this winter. 
My kinswoman likewise informs me that 
the girl has talked to her twice or thrice of 
a gentieman in a fair wig, and that she 
loves to go to church more than ever she 
did in her life. She gave me the slip about 
a week ago, upon which my whole house 
was in alarm. I immediately despatched 
a hue and cry after her to the 'Chanee, 
to her mantua-maker, and to the yoang la- 
dies that visit her; but after above an hour^ 
search she returned of herself, havinebeen 
taking a walk, as she told me, by Rosa- 
mond's, pond. I have hereupon turned off 
her woman, doubled her guards, and g;iven 
new instructions to my relation, who, to 
give her her due, keeps a watchful eye 
over all her motions. This, sir, keeps me 
in perpetual anxiety, and makes me very 
often watch when my daughter sleeps, as I 
am afraid she is even with me in her turn* 
Now, sir, what I would desirs of you is, to 
represent to this fluttering tribe of youa^ 
fellows, who are for making their fortunes 
by these indirect means, that stealing a 
man's daughter for the sake of her portion, 
is but a kind of a tolerated robbery; and 
that they make but a poor amends to the 
father, whom they plunder after this man- 
ner, by goine to bed with his child. Dear 
sir, be speedy in your thoughts onthis sabt^ 
ject, that, if possiDle, they may appear be* 
fore the disoanding of the army. I am, 
sir, your most humble servant, 

•TIM WATCHWELL.' 

Themistocles, the great Athenian gene* 
ral, being asked whether he would rathex- 
choose to marry his daughter to an- indigent 
man of merit, or to a worthless man df an 
estate, replied, that he should prefer a man 
without an estate to an estate without a 
man. The worst of it is, our modem fbr- 
tune-hunters are those who turn their heads 
that way, because they are good for nothing- 
else. If a young fellow finds he can make 
nothing of Coke and Littieton he provides 
himsett with a ladder of ropes, ana by that 
means very often enters upon the pre- 
mises. 

The same art of scidmg has likewise 
been practised with good success by many 
military engineers. Stratagems of this na- 
ture make parts and industry superfluous, 
and cut short the way to riches. 

Nor is vanity a less motive than idleness 
to this kind of mercenary pursuit. A fop, 
who admires his person m a glass, soon 
enters into a resolution of mtdung his for- 
tune by It, not questioning but every wo- 
man that falls in his wny will do him as 
much justice as he does himself. When an 
heiress sees a man throwing particular 
graces into his ogle, or talking loud within 
her hearing, sKe ought to look to herself; 
but if withal she observes a pair of red 
heels, a patch, or any other particularity 
in his dress, she cannot take too much care 
of her person^ These are baits not to be 
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trifled with» charms that have done a'world 
of execution, and made their way into hearts 
which have been thoueht impregnable. — 
Xhe force of a man with these qualifica* 
tions is so well known, that I am credibly 
infonned there are several female under- 
takers about the 'Change, who, upon the 
arrival of a likdy man out of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, will furnish him with 
a proper dress fitrni head to foot, to be 
paid tor at a double price on the day of 
marriage. 

We must, however, distinguish between 
fortune-hunters and fortune-stealers. The 
first are those assiduous gentlemen who 
empU^ their whole lives in Uie chase, with- 
out ever coming to the ouarrv. SuflTenus 
has combed ana powderea at tne ladies for 
thirty vears together; and taken his stand 
in a side-box, until he has grown wrinkled 
tinder their eyes. He is now laying the 
same snarea for the present generation 
of beauties, which he practised on their 
mothers. Cottilus, after having made his 
application to more than you meet with in 
Mr. Cowley's ballad of mistresses, was at 
last smitten with a dty lady of 20,000/. 
sterling; but died of old age before he could 
bring matters to bear. Nor must I here 
omit my worthy friend Mr. Honeycomb, 
who has often told us in the club, that for 
twenty years successively upon the death 
of a childless rich man, he immediately 
drew on his boots, called for his horse, and 
made up to the w^dow. When he is rallied 
upon his HI success. Will, with his usual 
gaiety, tells us, that he always found her 
pre-engaged. 

Widows are indeed the great game of 
your fortune-hunters. There is scarce a 
young fellow in the town of six foot high 
that has not passed in review before one or 
other of these wealthy relicts. Hudibras's 
Cupid, who 
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Upon a widow*t* Jointure land,* 

is daily employed in throwing darts and 
kindling flames. But as for widows, they 
are such a subtle generation of people, that 
they may be left to their own conduct; or 
if they make a false step in it, they are an- 
swerable for it to nobody but themselves. 
The young innocent creatures who have no 
knowledge and experience of the world, 
are those whose safety I would principally 
consult In this speculation. The stealing 
of such an one should, in my opinion, be as 
punishable as a rape. Where there is no 
jud^ent there is no choice; and why the 
inveigling a woman before she comes to 
years of discretion should not be iCs criminal 
as the seducing of her before she is ten 
years old, I am at a loss to comprehend. 

L*. 



• See Orey*e adit orHiidibni,Tol. L part I. canto iU. 
rSlS^SU 
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Oaod huic officium, qus l^ns, quod decne erit tanti, 
quod adii^aei cum dolote corporie velit, qui dolorem 
munnram malum eibi peniaaeeritT Q,uam Dorroquie 
ignominium, quam turpiiudinem non pertuJerit, ut eAt- 
giat dolorem, ei id sununiMn malum eeie deereveric 

TnUg. 

What duty, what praiee, or what honour will be 
think worth endurinf bodily pain fbr^who has per- 
■oaded hiniMlf that pain is the chief arit? Nay, to 
what ignominy, to what baeeaeee, will he not stoop, to 
aroid pain, if he hat determined it to be the chief evil 7 

It is a very melancholy reflection, that 
men are usually so weak, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for them to know sorrow 
and pain, to be in their right senses. Pros 
perous ])eople (for happy there are nofte) 
are hurried away with a fond sense of theii 
present condition, and thoughtless of the 
mutabUity of fortune. Fortune is a term 
wMdi we must use, in such discourses as 
these, for what is wrought by the unseen 
hand of the Disposer of all things. But 
methinks the disiioffltion of a mind which is 
truly great, is that which makes misfor- 
tunes and sorrows little when they befol 
ourselves, great and lamentable when they 
befal other men. The most unpardonable 
malefactor in the world going to his death, 
and bearing it with composure, would win 
the pi^ of those who should behold him; 
and this not because his calamity is deplo- 
rable, but because he seems himself not to 
deplore it. We suffer for him who is less 
seasible of his own misery, and are inclined 
to despise him who sinks under the weight 
of his distresses. On the other hand, with- 
out any touch of envy, a temperate and 
well-governed mind looks down on such as 
are exalted with success, with a certahi 
shame for the imbecility of human nature, 
that can so far forget how liable it is to ca- 
lamity, as to grow giddy with only the sus- 
pense of sorrow, which is the portion of all 
men. He therefore who turns his face from 
the unhappy man, who will not look again 
when his eye is cast upon modest sorrow, 
who shuns affliction like a conta^on, does 
but pam]>er himself up for a sagifice, and 
contract in himself a greater aptitude tu 
misery by attempting to escape it A gen- 
tleman, where I happened to be last night, 
fell into a discourse which I thought showed 
a good discerning in him. He took notice, 
that whenever men have looked into their 
heart for the idea of true excellence in hu- 
man nature, they have found it to connst 
in suffering after a right manner, and with 
a good grace. Heroes are always drawn 
bearing sorrows, struggling with adversi- 
ties, undergoing all kinds of hardships, and 
having, in the service of mankind, a kind 
of appetite to difficulties and dangers. The 
eentteman went on to observe, that it is 
from this secret sense of the high merit 
wUch there is in patience under calami- 
ties, that the writers of romances* when 
they attempt to funiish out characters of 
the highest excellence, ransack nature for 
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things terrible; they raise a new creation 
of monsters, draeons, and giants; where 
the danger ends toe hero ceases; when he 
has won an empire or g^ned his mistress, 
the rest of his story is not worth relating. 
My friend carried his discourse so far as to 
sajr, that it was for higher bcin^ than men 
to join happiness and gredtness in ttte same 
idea; but that in our condition we have no 
conception of superlative excellence, or he- 
roism, but as it IS surrounded with a shade 
of distress. 

It is certidnly the proper education we 
should give ourselves to be prepared for the 
ill events and accidents we are to meet wHh 
I in ft life s^itenced to be a scene of sorrow; 
but instead of this expectation, we soften 
ourselves with prospects of constant deHght, 
and destroy in our minds the seeds of tot- 
titude and virtue, which should support us 
in hours of anguish. The constant pursuit 
of pleasure has in it something insolent and 
improper for our being. There is a pretty 
sober liveliness in the ode of Horace to 
Deliiis, where he tells him, loud mirth, or 
immoderate sorrow, inequality of behavi- 
our, either in prosperity or adversity, are 
alike un^ceful in man, that is bom to die. 
Moderation in both circumstances is pecu- 
liar to generous miiids. Men of that sort 
ever taste the gratifications of health, and 
all other advantages of life, as if they were 
liable to part with them, and when bereft 
of them, resign them with a greatness of 
mind which shows they know their value 
and duration. The contempt of pleasure 
is a certain prepamtory for the contem|A 
of pain. Without this the mind is, as it 
were, taken suddenly by an unforeseen 
event; but he that has alwavs, during 
heallli and prosperity, been aostinent in 
his satisfactions, enjoys, in the worst of 
difficulties, the reflection, that his anguish 
is not aggravated with tiiie comparison of 
past pleasures which upbraid his present 
conation. TuUy tells us a story after Pom- 
pey, which gives us a good taste of the 
pleasant manner the men of wit and philo- 
Bopby had in old times, of alleviating the 
distresses of life by the fDrce of reason and 
philosophy. Pompey, when he came to 
Rhodes, had a cunosity to visit the famous 
philosopher Possidonius; but finding; him 
m his sick bed, he bewailed the misfortune 
that he should not hear a discourse from 
him : * But you may,' answered Possidonius; 
and immediately entered into the point of 
stoical philosophy, which says, pam is not 
an eviL During the discourse, upon every 
puncture he felt frem his distemper, he 
smiled and cried out, 'Pain, pain, be as 
impertinent and troublesome as you please, 
I shall never own that thou art an eviL ' 

* Mr. Spkctator,-— Having seen in se- 
veral of your papers a concern for the 
honour of the clergy, and their doing every 
thing as becomes their character* and par- 



.ticulatly performing the public sernce witii 
a due zeal and devotion; 1 am the more en- 
couraged to lay before them by your means, 
aevcral expresaons used by some of tliem 
in their prayers before sermon, which I am 
not well satisfied in. As their giving aome 
titles and epithets to great men, which are 
indeed due to them in their several ranks 
and stations, but not property used, I think, 
in our prajFers. Is it not contradiction to 
say, iQustrious, ri^ht reverend, and rig^bt 
honourable poor sinners? These distinct 
tions are suited only to our state here, and 
have no place in heaven; we see they are 
omitted in the Litprgy: which, I think, the 
clergy should take for theirpattem in their 
own forms of devotion.* There is anothet 
expression which I would not mention, bat 
that I have heard it several times before a 
learned congregation, to bring in the last 
petition of the prayer in these words, «* O 
let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak 
but this once;" as if there was no differaice 
between Abraham's interceding for Sodooi, 
for which he had no warrant, as we can 
find, and our asking those tlungs which we 
are required to pray for; they would there- 
fore have much more reason to fear his 
anger, if they did not make such petitions 
to nim. There is another pretty £uicy: 
when a young man has a mind to let us 
know who gave him his scarf, he speaks a 
parenthesis to the Ahni^ty. ** filess, as I 
am in duty bound to pray, the right ho- 
nourable the countess;**^ is not that as much 
as to say, "Bless her, fof thou knoweat I 
am her explain?" Your humble servant. 
T. *J. O.* 



Na 313.] Thunday, Feb. 28, ini-12, 

Exigitfl ut mores teiwnw tea polUae docat 
Ut n qais onrn Taltum facit 

Jm. Sat. ¥iL 997. 

Bid Um beaidefl hit dmily paiu empk^. 
To Ibrm the tender mannen of the bojr. 
And work him, like a waxen babe« with art. 
To peribct ■ymmetry in er'ly fUtr-Qu i)iydM 

I SHALL give the following letter no 
other recommendation than by telling my 



• In the original fblio edition of thie paper, ttiere was 
the followinf paeea^e, aAer the above Msntence. 

fAnother ezprewion wliich I take to Iw improper, ia 
this, * the whole race of mankind,* when they pray for 
all men; for race aigniSes lineaae or descent; and if 
the rape of mankind may be nsed fvr the present gene- 
ration, (thuugb, I think, not very fitly) the whole rsos 
takei in all from the beginning to the end of the worU. 
I do not remember to have met with that expression, ia 
their sense, any where but ia the old version of Psalm 
xiv, which those men, f suppose, have but little esteem 
for. An^ some, when they have prayed Ibr all schools 
and nurseries of good learning and tme religion, espe- 
daily the two universities, add these wonis, * Grant that 
from them, and all other places dedicated to thy wor- 
ship and service, may come forth such persons,' kc But 
what do they mean by all oUier places ? It seems to me, 
that this is either a Uutology. as being the same with 
all schools and nnneries before expressed, or else it 
runs too for ; for there axe several laaoes dedicated to 
the divine servioe, whicb cannot properly be iBtendM 
heva.] 
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readers that it comeB finom the aam^ hand 
with that of last Thursday. 

« * * « « 

*SiR, — ^I send you according to my pro- 
mise, some farther thoughts on the ^uca- 
tion of youth, in which 1 intend to discuss 
that famous ouesdon, *' Whether the edu- 
cation at a puDtic school, or under a private 
tutor, is to be preferred ?" 

< As some of the greatest men in most 
a^ have been of very different opinions in 
this matter, I shall give a short account of 
what I think may be best urged on both 
sides, and afterwards leave every person to 
determine for himself. 

* It is certain from Suetonius, that the 
Romans thought the education of thdr chil- 
dren a business properly belonging to the 
parents themselves; and Plutarch, in the 
life of Marcus Cato, tdls us, that as soon 
as his son was capable of learning, Cato 
would suffer nobody to teach him but him- 
self, though he had a servant named Chilo, 
who was an excellent grammarian, and 
who taueht a great many other youths. 

*On the contrary, the Greeks seemed 
more inclined to public schods and semi- 
naries. 

'A private education promises, in the 
first place, virtue and good bree^g; and a 
public school, manly assurance, and an early 
knowledge in the ways of the world. 

* Mr. Eocke, in his celebrated treatise of 
education, confesses, that there arc incon- 
veniences to be feared on both sides: " If,** 
says he, ** I keep my son at home, he is in 
dan^ of becoming my young master; if I 
send him abroad, it is scarce possible to 
keep him from the reigning contagion of 
rudeness and vice. He wm perhaps be 
more innocent at home, but more ienorant 
of the world, and more sheepish when he 
comes abroad.'* However, as this learned 
author asserts, that virtue is much more 
difficult to be obtained than knowledge of 
the world, and that vice is a more stubborn, 
as well as a more dangerous fault than 
sheepishness, he is altogether for a private 
education; and the more so» because he 
does not see why a youth, with right man- 
agement, mieht not attain the same assur- 
ance in his &ther*s house as at a public 
school To this end, he advises parents to 
accustom their sons to whatever strange 
faces come to the house: to take them with 
them when they viat their neighbours, and 
to engage them- in conversation with men 
of parts and breeding. 

•It majr be objected to this method, that 
conversation is not the only thing neces- 
8U*v; but that unless it be a conversation 
with such as are in some measure their 
equals in parts and years, there can be no 
room for emulation, contention, and several 
of the most lively passions of the mind; 
which, without being sometimes moved, by 
these means, many possibly contract a dul- 
ness and insensibility. 



•One of the gteaftest writers our nation 
^ver prodBCed, observes, that a boy who 
forms parties, and makes himself popular 
in a scnool or a college would act the same 
part with eoual ease m asenate or a privy 
council; ana Mr. Osborne, speakmg uke a 
man versed in the ways of the world, af- 
firms, that the well la3ring and carrying on 
a design to rob an orchard, trains up a 
youth msensibly to caution, secrecy, md 
drcumspection, and fits him for matters of 
greater importance. 

' In short, a private education seems the 
most natural method for the forming of a 
virtuous man ; a public education for making 
amanofbushiess. The first would furnish 
out a good subject for Plato^s republic, the 
latter a memoer of a community overrun 
with art^ce and corruption. 

* It must, however, be confessed, that a 
person at the head of a public school has 
sometimes so many boys under his direc- 
tion, that it is impoBubfe he should extend 
a due proportion of his care to each of 
them. This is, however, in reality, the 
fault of the age, in which we often see 
twenty parmts, who, though each expects 
his son should be made a w^olar, are not 
contented altogether to make it worth 
while for any man of a liberal education to 
take upon him the care of their instruction* 

< In our great schools, hideed, this foult 
has been of te years rectified, 00 that we 
have at present not only ingenious men for 
the chief masters, but such as have proper 
ushers and assistants under them. I must 
nevertheless own, that for want of the same 
encouragement in the countrv, we have 
many a promising genius spoiled and abused 
in those littie seminaries. 

* I am the more inclined to this ojrinion. 
having myself experienced the usage of 
two rural masters^ each of them very unfit 
for the trust they took upon them to dis- 
charge. The first impoBed much more 
upon me than my paits, though none of 
the weakest, could endure; and used me 
bartiaroualy for not performing impossibili- 
ties. The latter was of quite anotner tem- 
per; and a boy who would run upon his 
errands, wash his coffee>pot, or nng the 
bell, might have as little conversation with 
any of the classics as he thought fit I have 
known a lad at this place excused his exer- 
cise for assisting the cook-maid; and re- 
member a neighbouring gentieman's son 
was among us five years, most of which 
time he employed hi airing and watering 
our master's gray pad. I scorned to com- 
pound for my faults by doing any of these 
elegant offices, and was accordingly the 
best scholar, and the worst used of any boy 
in the schooL 

« I shall conclude this discourse with an 
advantage mentioned by Quintilian, as ac- 
companying a pubUc way of educatioiu 
which I have not yet taken notice of; 
namely^ that we very often contract such 
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IriendshiiM tlvchool* as are & service to us 
aU the following parts of our lives. 

' I shall give you, under this head, a 
atory verv well known to several persons, 
and which you may depend upon as a real 
truth. 

* Every one, who is acquunted with 
We8tminstei^«:hoQl, knows that there is a 
curtain which used to be drawn across the 
room to separate the upper school from the 
lower. A youth happened, by some mis- 
chance, to tear the above-mentioned cur- 
tain. The severity of the master* was too 
well known for the criminal to expect any 
pardon for soch a-€sult; so that the boy, 
who was of a meek temper, was terrified 
to death at the thoughts of his appearance, 
when his friend who sat next to mm bade 
him be of good cheer, for that he would 
ta(ke the &ult on himsel£ He kept his 
word accordingly. As soon as they were 
grown up to be men, the civil war broke 
out, in which our two friends took c^posite 
sides; one of them followed the parliament, 
the ciher the royal party. 

*As thdr tempers were different, the 
youth who had torn the curtain endeavour- 
ed to raise himself on the civil list, and the 
other who had borne the blame of it, on the 
military. The first succeeded so well that 
he was in a short time made a judge under 
the protector. The other was engaged in 
the unhaiqiy en te rprise of Peniuddockf 
and Groves in the West. I suppose, sir, 
I need not acquaint you with the event of 
that undertakmg. Every one knows that 
the royal party was routed, and all the 
heads of them, amonj^ whom was the cur^ 
tain champion, imprisoned at Exeter. It 
happened to be his friend's lot at that time 
to go to the western circuit The trial of 
the rebels, as they were then called, was' 
very short, and nothing now remained but 
to pass sentence on them; when the judge 
hearing the name of his old friend, and co- 
serving his face more attentivelv, which he 
had not seen for many years, asked him^ if 
he was not formerly a Westminster scho- 
lar? By the answer, he was soon convinced 
that it was his former genero u s fiiend; and 
without saying an^r thing more at that time, 
made the best of his way to London, where, 
employing all his power and interest with 
the Protector, he saved his friend from the 
fate of his unhappy associates. 

• The gentleman whose life was thus pre- 
served by the gratitude of his school-fellow, 
was afterwaros the fiither of a son, whom 
he lived to see promoted in the church, and 
who still deservedly fills one of the highest 
stations in it *^ X 



Ka 314.] Fridaif, Ftbmary 39, 1711-12. 



•Baiby. 

t John Penniddoek, tht 1011 of a gentleinan of the 
SUM nime in WUtihlie; Uf party wai defeated bgr eo> 
loael Coke, who, notwiUntaadiiig his haTinc promieed 
quarter, ordersd Fearoddock to be beheaded in 1065. 

X The geatlemaa alluded to wae eolonel Wake, flUlier 
la Ete Waka» aichbiitep of Canterboiy. 



Tempeetira eeqoi ▼!»>. Ar. Od. xxiil. lik 1. 11. 

Attend tlqr mother'! beele no mon. 

Now grown ■atove for man, and ripe for Joy. 

OeadL 

•Feb. r, 1711-12. 

'Ma. Spectator, — ^I am a voung mais 
about eighteen years of age, ana have been 
in love with a young woman of the same 
1^ about this half year. I go to see her 
SIX days in the week, but never could have 
the happmess of being with her alone. If 
any of her friends are at home, she will see 
me in Uieir company; but if they be not in 
the way, she flies to her chamber. I can 
discover no signs of her aversion; but either 
a fear of fslling into the tnls of matrimony* 
or a chUdish timiditv, deprives us of an 
interview apart, and drives us upon the dif- 
ficulty of languidiine out our lives in fruit- 
less expectation. Now, Mr. Spectator, if 
you thmk us ripe for economy, persuade 
the dear creature, that to pine away into 
barrenness and deformity under a mcAher^a 
shade, is not so honourable, nor does she 
appear so amiable, as she would in full 
bloom.' 

[There is a great deal left out before he 
concludes.] 

•Mr. Spectator, your humble servant, 
•BOB HARMLES&' 

If this gentleman be really no more than 
eighteen, 1 must do him the justice to say, 
he is the most knowing infant I have yet 
met with. He does ncit, I fear, yet under- 
stand, that all he thinks of is another wo- 
man; therefore, until he has given a farther 
account of himself, the young lady is here- 
by directed to keep close to her mother. 
THE SPECTATOR. 

I cannot comply with the request in Mr. 
Trot's letter; but let it go |ust as it came to 
my hands, fin* bdng so tamiliar with the old 
eentleman, as rou^ as he is to him. ^nce 
Mr. Trot has an ambition to make him his 
father«in-law, he ought to treat him with 
more respect; besides, his style to me might 
have been more distant than he has thought 
fit to afford me: moreover, his mistress shall 
continue in her confinement, until he has 
found out which word in his letter is not 
rightly spelt. 

• Mr. Spectator,— I shall ever own my- 
self your obliged humble servant, for the 
advice you gave me ccmceming my dancing^ 
which, unluckily, came too late: for, as 1 
said, I would not leave off capering until I 
had your opinion %£ the matter. 1 was at 
our mmous assembly the day before I re- 
ceived your papers, and there was observed 
by an old gentleman, who was informed I 
had a respect for his daughter. He tdd 
me I was an insignificant little fellow, and 
said, that for the niture he would take care 
of his child: so that he did not doubt but to 
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cross my amorous inclinations. The lady 
is confined to her chamber, and, for my part, 
I am ready to hane myself with the thoughts 
that I have danced myself oat of favour with 
the father. I hope you ii^l pardon the 
trouble I g^ve; but shall take it for a migh^ 
favour, if you wiU give me a little more of 
your advice to put me m a right way to 
cheat the old dragon, and obtain my mis- 
tress. I am once more, sir, your obliged 

hnmh1«» u^pvant. TOTTV T'TJOT » 



humble servant, lOKif TROT^ 

*York, Feb. 23, iril-12, 

' Let me desire you to make what altera- 
tions you please, and insert this as soon as 
possible. Pardon mistakes by haste.' 

I never do pardon mistakes by haste. 

THE SPECTATOR, 

•Feb. 27,iril-12. 
• Sir,— Pray be so kind as to let me know 
what you esteem to be the chief qualification 
of a good poet, especially one who writes 
plays; and you will very much obliee, sir, 
your very humble servant, N. B.* 

To be a very well-bred man. 

THE SPECTATOR. 

*Mr. Spectator,— You arc to know 
that I am naturally brave, and love fight- 
ing as well as any man in England. This 
gallant temper of mine makes me extreme- 
ly delighted with battles on the stoge. I 
S've vou this trouble to complain to you, 
lat Kicolini refiised to gratinr me in that 
part of the opera for which 1 have most 
taste. I observe it is become a custom, that 
whenever any gentlemen are particularly^ 
pleased with a song, at their crying out 
"Encore,'' or ^'Jltro VoUo,*' the per- 
former is so obliging as to wol it over again. 
I was at the opera the last time Hydaspes 
was performed. At that part ef it where 
the hero engages with the lion, the graceful 
manner with which he put that terrible 
monster to death gave me so great a plea- 
sure, and at the same time so just a sense qI£ 
that gentieman's intreindity and conduct, 
that Icould not forbear desiring a repeti- 
tion of it, by crying out •*jiUro Foilo/* in 
a veiy audible voice; and my friends flatter 
me that I pronounced these words with a 
tolerable gjood accent, considering that was 
but the third opera I had ever seen in my 
life, yet, notwithstanding all this, there 
was so litde regard had to me, that the 
lion was carried off, and went to bed, with- 
out being killed any more that night Now, 
sir, pray conader that I did not understand 
a word of what Mr. NicoUni said to this 
cruel creature; besides, I have no ear for 
music; so that, durine the lone dispute be- 
tween them, the whole entertainment I had 
was from ray eyes. Why then have not I 
as much right to have a gracefid action re- 
peated as another has a pleamng sound, 
■mce he only hears, as I only see, and we 
neither of us know that there is any rea- 
sonable thmg a-doing? Pray, siTi se^ the 



busbess of this daim in the flucfietice, and 
let us know when we may cry, **AUro 
FoUot'* Anfriicc, "Agam, Agaui,'' for the 
future. I am an Englishman, and expect 
some reason or other to be given me, and 
perhaps an ordinary one may serve; but I 
expect your answer. I am, sir, your most 
humble servant, TOBY RENTFREE.* 



•Nov. 29. 
'Mr. Spectator,— You must give me 
leave, amongst the rest of your fenmale cor- 
respondents, to address you about an afiair 
which has already given you many a spe- 
culation; and whicn, 1 know, I neea not tell 
you has had a very happy influence over 
the adult part of our sex; but as many of 
us are either too old to learn, or too (£sti- 
nate in the pursuit of the vanities which 
have been bred up with us from our infancy^ 
and all of us quitting the stage whilst you 
are prompting us to act our part well; you 
ought, methinks, rather to turn your in* 
structions for the benefit of that part of our 
sex who are yet m their native innocence, 
and ignorant of tiie vices and that variety 
of unhappiness that reign amongst us. 

I must tell' you^ Mr. Spectator, that it is 
as much a part ot your office to oversee the 
education m the female part of the nation, 
as well as the male; and to convince the 
world you are not partial, pray proceed to 
detect the mal-administration ot governesses 
as successfully as you have exposed that of 
pedagogues; and rescue our sex from the 
prejudice and tyranny of education as well 
as that of your own, who, without your sea- 
sonable interpoation, are like to improve 
i\pon the vices that are now in vogue. 

' I who know the dignity of your post as 
Spectator, and the authority a skilnil eye 
ought to bear in the female world, could 
not forbear consulting you, and beg your 
advice in so critical a point, as is that of the 
education of young gentiewomen. Having 
already provided myself with a very con- 
venient house in a good air, I am not with- 
out hope J>ut that you wUl promote this 
^erous design. I must further tell you, 
sir, that all who shall be committed to my 
conduct, besides the usual accomplishments 
of the needle, dancing, and the French 
tongue, shall not foil to be your constant 
readers. It is therefore my numble peti- 
tion, that you will entertiun the town on 
this impoitant subject, and so far oblige a 
stranger as to raise a curiosity and inquiry 
in my behalf, by publishing the following 
advertisement I am, sir, your constant 
admirer, M. W.' 

adtertzsbxkkt. 
The Boardmg Schod for young Gentie- 
women, which was formerly Kept on Bfile- 
End-Green, being laid down, there is now 
one set up almost opposite to it, at the Two 
Golden Balls, and much more convenient 
in every respect; where, besides the com- 
mon instructions g^ven ta young genUe- 
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-vromeDy thef win be tanght the whole art of 
pastry and preserving, with whatever may 
render them accomplished. Those who 
please to make trial of the vigilance and 
ability of the persons concerned, may in- 
quire at the Two Golden Balls on Mile- 
End-Green, near Stepney, where they will 
receive further satisfaction. 

This is to give notice, that the Spectator 
has taken upon him to be visitant of all 
boarding-schools where young women are 



educated; and designs to proceed m t 
said office after the same manner th 
visitants of c611c|pes do in the two €bido 

Uttiversttics of this land. 

« 

All lovers who write to the Spectat 
are desired to forbear one expression, whi 
is in most of the letters to him, either * 
of laziness or want of invention, and is t 
of not above two thousand women in i 
whole world: viz. ' She has in her all t] 
is valuable in woman.' T 
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